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PREFACE. 


Had  not  religion  been  made  an  article  of  merchanoise,  and  a 
class  of  men  set  apart  to  retail  it  for  the  benefit  of  themselveSt 
the  enormous  evils  that  hav^e  resulted,  would  not  have  occurred. 
As  it  is,  an  opposition  to  the  dogmas  of  a  preacher  of  any  de- 
nomination has  a  direct  tendency,  by  lowering  his  tenets  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  to  depreciate  the  profits  of  his  trade. 
In  self  defence,  therefore,  he  turns  upon  the  assailant,  and  ap- 
plies to  him  names  to  which  he  attaches  opprobrious  meaningSy 
such  as  heretic,  infidel,  &c.  Heretic,  however,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  term,  means  simply  a  person  who  entertains  an 
opinion  on  doctrinal  points  of  religion  contrary  to  the  generally 
received  opinion,  at  any  particular  period.  Thus  the  catholicsy 
by  way  of  reproach,  denominate  the  protcstants  heretics,  and  the 
protestants,  in  their  turn,  apply  the  same  epithet  to  universalists 
and  unitarians.  The  late  Rev.  John  Mason,  to  show  his  strong 
disapprobation  of  the  latter  sect,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  to  his 
congregation,  thai  he  would  not  disgrace  the  devil  so  much  as  to 
compare  them  to  him. 

As  to  the  term  infidel,  all  sects  are  inndels  to  each  other,  in 
consequence  of  the  discrepance  in  their  respective  tenets,  which 
laymen  have  taken  no  more  part  in  forming  than  in  their  own 
creation.  They  are  made  for  them  by  persons  who  are  paid  for 
their  services,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  render  them  obscure, 
that  they  may  require  explanation.  As  well,  therefore,  might 
mankind  quarrel  about  their  stature,  as  about  a  difierence  of 
opinions  in  the  acquirement  of  which  they  have  been  entirely 
passive,  and  of  the  truth  of  which,  neither  laymen  nor  their 
teachers  can  have  the  least  possible  knowledge. 

The  whole  mystery,  as  before  observed,  of  the  heart  burnings 
and  ill  will  among  Christian  sects,  arises  from  having  made  of 
religion  a  trade ;  which  has  caused  a  rivalry  and  contention 
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among  the  professors  of  the  art  of  soul-savmg  that  would  dis- 
grace any  other  business  whatever.  It  is  of  course  the  interest 
of  every  sectarian  preacher  to  draw  afler  him  as  many  hearers 
as  possible,  in  order  to  increase  his  emoluments  ;  and  the  means 
naturally  suggested  to  effect  this,  is  to  abuse  and  vilify  all  other 
schemes  of  salvation  but  his  own. 

Thus  have  religious  parties  been  formed,  and  deadly  animosi- 
ties engendered  and  cherished  throughout  Christendom  ever  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dogmas  ;  and  the 
gibbet  and  the  stake  have  been  appealed  to  as  the  ultimate  rea- 
son of  fanatics.  Well,  therefore,  might  the  venerable  John 
Adams  exclaim,  as  reported  by  Jefferson,  •*  This  would  be  the 
best  of  worlds,  if  there  were  no  religion  in  it." 

The  only  cure  for  the  evils  of  religion,  the  curse  of  supersti 
tion,  which  has  been  entailed  upon  mankind  by  an  interested 
priesthood,  is  for  every  one  to  think  for  himself,  and  not  pay 
others  to  think  for  him ;  to  reassume  that  common  sense  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  him,  and  of  which  he  has  been  de 
prived  by  his  spiritual  teachers. 

"  We  have,"  says  Jefferson,  (see  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p. 
822,)  **  most  unwisely  committed  to.  the  hierophants  of  our  par- 
ticular superstition,  the  direction  of  public  opinion,  that  lord  of 
thf  universe.  We  have  given  them  stated  and  privileged  days 
to  collect  and  catechise  us,  opportunities  of  delivering  their  ora- 
cles to  the  people  in  mass,  and  of  moulding  their  minds  as  wax 
in  the  hollow  of  their  hands.  But  in  despite  of  their  fulminations 
against  endeavours  to  enlighten  the  general  mind,  to  improve 
the  reason  of  the  people,  and  encourage  them  in  the  use  of  it, 
the  liberality  of  this  state  will  support  this  institution,*  and  give 
fair  play  to  the  cultivation  of  reason." 

The  manner  in  which  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  got  up,  is 
worth)  a  pasging  notice.  Young  men  who  receive  a  collegiate 
education,  are  governed  in  the  choice  of  business^  by  the  advice 
of  parents,  the  opinion  they  entertain  of  the  abilities  they  pos- 
sess, or  the  apparent  prospect  of  the  greatest  gain  in  either  of 
the  learned  professions,  without  regard  to  their  religious  propen- 
sities. Those  who  determine  on  divinity,  in  the  last  year  of 
their  term  at  college,  hold  conference  meetings,  and  exercise 
themselves  in  the  art  of  praying,  and  in  disquisitions  on  religion 

Divines  thus  formed,  can  readily  accommodate  their  religion 
to  circumstances.  If  they  find  the  pulpit  overstocked  in  the 
persuasion  in  which  they  were  educated,  they  oflen  change  their 
opinion,  and  adopt  another  creed.  There  are  several  instances 
in  this  city,  of  young  men,  who  were  educated  presbyterians, 
becoming  episcopal  clergymen,  in  consequence,  as  they  declared 
to  intimate  friends,  of  that  church  paying  better  than  the  one 
they  abandoned.     Men  of  Uberal  education,  who  have  gained 

♦  The  University  of  CharbttesvUle,  in  Virginia,  of  which  Mr.  JefferMXi 
was  ths  fiNBider. 


■ome  knowledge  of  the  frauds  of  religion,  can  easier  change 
their  creeds  than  sincere  devotees  who  are  duped  by  them. 

And  what  does  their  preaching  amount  to  ?  What  is  the  mighty 
boon  obtained,  as  b  said,  by  the  excruciating  sufTerings  even  of 
a  God  ;  the  glad  tidings  trumpeted  forth  by  divines,  and  hailed 
with  great  joy  by  their  grateful  hearers  ?  What  is  it,  but  'that  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  human  species  will  be  made  happy  io 
another  life,  and  that  the  remainder  will  be  roasted,  in  a  brim- 
stone fire,  to  all  eternity  ?  Are  these  glad  tidings  1  Are  they 
not  rather  to  be  deprecated  as  the  tidings  of  damnation  ?  Shau 
human  reason  be  tortured  for  arguments  in  proof  of  a  doctrine 
so  abhorrent  to  justice  and  humanity ;  so  abhorrent  to  any  ration- 
al idea  that  can  be  conceived  of  a  Creator,  and  of  every  principle 
of  right  and  wrong  established  among  men  ?  The  chances  in 
this  lottery  of  life  and  death,  according  to  the  statements  of  the- 
ologians, are  at  least,  a  thousand  to  one  against  every  living  soul ; 
and  yet  the  scheme  is  cherished  as  an  infinite  benefit  to  mankind* 
And  what  are  the  alleged  causes  that  involved  the  human  race 
in  this  shocking  predicament  ?  Why,  that  a  woman  in  some  age 
of  the  world,  nobody  knows  when  or  where,  eat  an  apple^  or 
some  other  firuit,  contrary  to  the  commands  of  her  Maker* 

•*  The  very  head  and  firont  of  her  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  nwre." 

« 

Upon  this  pitiful  story,  the  whole  foundation  of  priestcraft  is 
laid.  It  is  followed  up  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  god  to  atone  for 
the  monstrous  ofience  of  poor  Eve  ;  and  then  comes  the  great 
benefit  of  the  boasted  atonement ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  to  pro- 
cure salvation  only  for  those  who  had  been  previously  elected 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  who  are  coerced  into  the  true  faith  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  the  least  claims 
on  account  of  their  own  merits ;  whilst  the  rest,  who  could  be 
no  more  implicated  in  the  faux  pas  of  the  first  pair  than  the 
former,  are  debarred  that  favour  by  an  absolute  decree.  **  With- 
out controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness.'' 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  any  person,  who  believes  in  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  should  have  the  hardihood  to  at- 
tribute to  him  such  deliberate  cruelty,  such  pitiful  subterfuge^ 
such  palpable  mockery  of  justice  ? 

All  clergymen  deem  themselves  to  be  numbered  among  the 
elect,  and  are  so  considered  by  their  followers  ;  and  that  the  bulk 
of  their  congregations  are  doomed  to  perdition.  In  this  point  of 
view,  it  is  heart-rending  for  a  man  of  sense  and  feeling  to  wit- 
ness with  what  sang  fi-oid,  and  cruel,  I  had  almost  said  savage 
exultation,  they  expatiate  upon  the  tortures  of  the  damnea; 
whilst  their  hearers,  as  tame  and  passive  as  lambs,  listen  with 
reverential  awe  and  respect,  and  appear  to  acquiesce  in  the  jutt- 
neas  of  their  condemnation.  In  fact,  the  members  of  presbyte- 
tian  congregationa,  in  general,  would  not  like  their  nunurter  if  be 


did  not  preach  bell  fire  as  the  jost  reward  of  their  harksMiii^ 
and  want  of  faith  and  zeal  in  the  eanae  of  Christ ;  and  in  de&nlt 
thereof,  would  change  him  for  another  more  orthodox.  As  ts 
reqniredf  they  profess  a  willin^eness  to  be  damned,  prorided 
neverthelesst  that  the  rI/mj  ^  ^od  shall  be  thereby  enhanced. 

The  following  are  uir  samples  of  the  etenial  ding-dong  upon 
this  subject^  witn  which  calrinistic  divines  regale  their  hearers. 

The  fato  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  (whose  writings  are  highly 
applauded  by  the  Knglish  reviewers,  who  seem  to  considier  it 
their  interest  to  commend  those  whose  aim  is  to  stupify  and 
busot  the  minds  of  the  people,)  in  a  sermon  on  the  duration  and 
torments  of  hell,  says, 

^  Ho  entreated  to  consider  attentively  how  great  and  awfiil  a 
thing  Kterniiy  is.  Although  you  cannot  comprehend  it  the  more 
by  considering,  vet  you  may  be  made  more  sensible  that  it  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  disregarded.  Do  but  consider  what  it  is  to  suffer 
extromo  pain  for  ever  and  over ;  to  sufibr  it  day  and  night,  from 
one  day  to  another,  from  ono  year  to  another,  from  one  age  to 
another,  from  one  thousand  ages  to  another ;  and  so  adding  age 
to  age,  and  thouMands  to  thounandn,  in  pain,  in  wailing  and  tor- 
monting,  groaning  and  shrieking,  and  gnashing  your  teeth  ;  with 
your  HoiiJN  Aill  of  dreadful  griofand  amazement,  with  your  bodies, 
aiul  ovory  nif^nihorof  them,  full  of  racking  torture  ;  without  any 
noNiiihility  of  getting  ease ;  without  any  possibility  of  moving 
God  lo  pity  by  your  crios  ;  withotit  any  po9sA)ility  of  hiding 
yoursi^lvtts  fVom  him  ;  without  any  possibility  of  diverting  your 
th(»ughtji  Trtun  your  pain ;  without  any  possibility  of  obtaining 
any  nmnnc^r  of  mitigation,  or  help,  or  change  for  the  better. 
How  iU«inii>l  will  it  bo,  wboji  you  are  un^jer  these  racking  tor- 
mmtMi  to  know  ansunotlly  that  you  nover,  never  shall  be  deliver- 
«mI  lVt>m  thi^ni.**— **  The  naints  in  glory  %vill  be  far  more  sensible 
how  di*(^iidf\il  tht^  wmth  of  tiod  18,  and  will  better  understand 
how  toniblrt  th0  yktitfonngs  of  the  dnnmiHl  arc,  yet  this  will  be  no 
«>ooa«ion  of/fiNo/to  thorn,  but  rr/mWiuf.  They  will  not  be  sornj 
for  tht^  iltimncsl  \  it  will  oauao  no  uncasinoss  or  dissatisfaction  to 
lh«^m,  but,  on  thi^  ^'ontrary*  wh<^n  th«y  s<h^  this  sight  it  will  occa 
nlon  r^«'«H^and  mn^V*  thorn  to^ojj^iirtM^w," 

1'ho  Uov%  l)r%  Kmni<ws  *vl*  Mas^achusotts,  distinguished  for 
bin  |Mot^»  nhil  bibli^vit  kwowKHljji^s  giT>:*s  the  follo^-ing  lively  de- 
ni'HofioM  of'  \\\^  vspk  of  tho  olfvt^  ctM^tmstod  with  the  sufferings 
«M'  tW  i^iM>\l\attM  r 

•*  1'ho  Vam>u)oiiii  fM'  thtt*  ^IfHM  in  hoaxrn  will  in  ^wt  consist  in 
%Mnoii»o\|2  tW  hMi^ii^ntin  of  fho  damn<si  in  ht'Jl^  and  among  the^e 
^t  w^M'  W  ihoiv  o>Hn  ^^hiKWn^  parents  hirsbands,  wives,  and 
tm^iU  ^^n  *^Hh> 

^*  tW  |>art  ot'  fK<^  bxii«ivh^i««  of  th^  bW«<*d  ts  to  celobrate  the 
4vtiitt^  iM^  *v^>sbatio*Vx  \Vh»l^  !K<^  d<s^w^  of  reprobation  is  cx- 
t^Mi^AlU  o\<sMMn\^  ^w  <bo  >y»ww^li<  iM*  ^M-atK  the  swH^ke  of  theii 
loiiVH^  >n^U  b1^  t^tiMWiH^  awo^n^bn^  in  the  view  of  ihe  ^-^isscls  of 
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mercj,  who  instead  of  taking  the  part  of  those  miserable  objecti^ 
will  saj  amen^  hallelujah^  praise  the  Lord. 

**  When  the  saints  shall  see  how  great  the  misery  is  from 
which  God  hath  saved  them,  and  how  great  a  difference  he  hath 
made  between  their  state,  and  the  state  of  others  who  were  by 
nature^  and  perhaps  by  practice^  no  more  sinful  and  iU-deserving 
than  they^  it  will  give  them  more  a  sense  of  the  wonderfulness 
of  God's  grace  to  them.  Every  time  they  look  upon  the  damn- 
ed, it  will  excite  in  them  a  lively  and  admiring  sense  of  the  grace 
of  God  in  making  them  so  to  differ.  The  sight  of  hell  iormenU 
will  exalt  the  happiness  of  the  saints  for  ever.'' 

Dr.  Parish,  of  the  same  state,  in  a  sermon  delivered  in  the 
time  of  our  late  war  with  England,  in  denunciation  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  rendered  it  their  support,  exclaimed,  **  How  will 
the  supporters  of  this  anti'^hristian  warfare  endure  their  sen^* 
tence,  endure  their  own  reflections  ;  endure  the  fire  that  for  crer 
bums.:  the  worm  that  never  dies ;  the  hosannas  of  neaven.  whi.e 
the  smoke  of  their  torments  will  ascend /or  ever  and  ever  /" 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  and  apparent  self-security  in 
which  presbyterian  miiuisiers  animsMi/^l  upon  the  vindictive  spirit 
of  the  Almighty,  and  the  horrors  of  that  hell,  which,  accord^pg  to 
them,  he  has  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  greatest  portion 
of  his  creatures,  if  reliance  can  be  had  upon  the  view  taken  of 
the  means  necessary  for  salvation  bv  the  late  Bishop  Hobart, 
their  condeiUiSJoit  is  inevitable. 

The  grand  panacea  for  the  cure  of  all  evil,  and  the  restoration 
of  man  to  the  favour  of  the  Doity,  seems,  with  the  bishop,  to 
consist  in  the  due  administration  Crf  the  rite  of  baptism.  In  his 
Companion  to  the  Altar,  he  says  : 

'^  In  this  churcht  the  body  which  aenves  ate,  strenirtn  and 
salvation  from  Christ  its  bead,  baptism  was  instituted  as  tne  sa- 
cred rite  of  admission.  In  this  regenerating  ordinance^  fallen 
man  is  bom  again  from  a  state  of  condemnation  to  a  state  of 
grace.  He  obtains  a  title  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  to  all  those  precious  and  immortal  bless- 
ings which  the  blood  of  Christ  purchased."  Com.  for  the  JUlar^ 
ed.  lS24,p.  186. 

"  Wherever  the  gospel  is  promulgated,  the  only  mode  through 
which  we  can  obtain  a  title  to  those  blessings  and  privileges 
which  Christ  has  purchased  for  his  mystical  body,  the  church,  is 
the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Repentance^  faith,  and  obedience^  wiU 
not  of  themselves  be  effectual  to  our  salvation.  We  may  sin- 
cerely repent  of  our  sins — ^heartily  believe  the  Gospel ;  we  may 
walk  in  the  paths  of  holy  obedience  :  but  until  we  enter  into 
covenant  with  God  by  baptism,  and  ratify  our  vows  of  allegiance 
and  duty  at  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Supper-— commemorate 
the  mysterious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  we  cannot  assert  any  claim  to 
salvation."     lb.  pp.  189 — 90. 


>iii  THEFACl. 

^  In  order  to  be  effectual,  to  be  acknowledged  by  Grod,  and 
accompanied  by  his  power,  they  (the  sacraments)  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  those  who  have  received  a  commission  for  the 
porpose  from  him." — **  None  can  possess  authority  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments  but  those  who  have  received  a  eammusion 
from  the  bishops  of  the  church." — **  Great  is  the  guilt  and  im- 
minent the  danger  of  those  who  negligently  or  wilfully  continue 
in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  authorised  ministrations  of  the 
church,  and  participate  of  ordinances  administered  by  an  irregu- 
lar and  invalid  authority*' — "  wilfully  rending  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church,  by  separating  from  the  administration  of  its  an- 
thorised  priesthood ;  obstinately  contemning  the  means  which 
God  has  prescribed  for  their  salvation.  They  are  guilty  of  re- 
heUion  against  the  almighty  Lawgiver  and  Judge ;  they  expose 
themselves  to  the  awful  displeasure  of  that  almighty  Jehovah, 
who  will  not  suffer  his  institutions  to  be  contemned,  or  his  au- 
thority violated,  with  impunity."     Ih,  pp.  198 — 200  :  203 — 4. 

This  is  all  fair  as  a  matter  of  trade.  The  rivaliy  for  adher- 
ents constantly  carried  on  among  the  various  denominations  of 
Christians,  justifies  every  divine  in  endeavouring  to  draw  as 
many  gulls  to  his  shop  as  possible  ;  and  the  end  must  sanctify 
the  means. 

From  this  nonsense,  advanced  even  by  wise  men,  with  a  view 
of  promoting  their  interests,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  writings 
of  philosophers  who  have  not  the  same  inducements. 

Thomas  Jefferson  speaks  of  religion  as  every  man  of  common 
sense,  not  under  the  influence  of  early  impressions  before  the 
mind  is  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  thinks  ;  and 
as  every  honourable  man,  who  wishes  to  benefit  his  species, 
ought  to  express  himself. 

The  following  sentiments  are  extracted  from  his  correspond- 
ence with  his  old  revolutionary  colleague,  John  Adams,  whose 
minds  seem  in  perfect  unison  on  the  subject  treated  of ;  both 
must  be  actuated  by  the  purest  motives  of  humanity,  as  no  sinis- 
ter views  could  possibly  be  entertained  at  the  late  period  in  w  hich 
the  letters  were  written. 

•*  I  remember  to  have  heard  Dr.  Pricstleysay,  that  if  all  Eng- 
land would  candidly  examine  themselves,  and  confess,  they  would 
And  that  unitarianism  was  really  the  religion  of  all.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  day  for  men  of  sincerity  to  pretend  they  believe  in  the 
Platonic  mysticisms  that  three  are  one,  and  one  is  three ;  and 
jet  that  the  one  is  not  three,  and  the  three  are  not  one  :  to  divido 
mankind  by  a  single  letter  into  homoounant  and  homoiousiam. 
But  this  constitutes  the  crafl,  the  power,  and  the  profit  of  the 
priests.     Sweep  away  their  gossamer  fabrics  of  factitious  reli- 

E'  »n,  and  they  would  catch  no  more  flies.  We  should  all  then, 
e  the  Quakers,  live  w^ithout  an  order  of  priests,  moralize  for 
ourselves,  follow  the  oracle  of  conscience,  and  say  nothing  about 
wliat  no  man  can  understand  nor  therefore  believe  ;  for  I  sup- 


fOM  iMfiaf  to  b«  the  assent  of  the  nnnd  to  tn  {nt^iiigiMfr  ptopo. 
MofoJ^    YeL  if.  p.  MB. 

««The  Chnsliftii  prietthood,  ^admg  the  doctrine  of  Chriil 
bfoUed  to  eray  OMenttnding*  and  too  pkia  to  need  explaoi^ 
tunu  MW  m  the  mjiticifliiie  of  Plato»  nuUeiiak  with  which  thejr 
Bight  huBd  np  an  artificial  system,  which  mifht,  from  its  india- 
tinctneii  adniit  ererlasting  coBtrorersj,  give  employment  ibt 
Mr  orier»  and  tntrodace  it  io  profitt  power,  and  pre-eminence. 
The  dediiaea  which  floored  from  the  lipe  of  Jeaua  Umaelf  aie 
vithia  die  conprehenaion  of  a  child ;  but  thouMinds  of  volumea 
kave  not  yet  es^lained  the  Flatooisma  engrafted  on  ^m ;  and 
for  thk  obvioue  reaaon,  that  nonsense  can  nerer  he  ejq^lainedi 
Their  piupoeea,  however,  are  answered.  Plato  is  canonized  ; 
and  it  ie  now  deemed  as  impious  to  question  hia  merita  as  thoae 
of  an  apoflde  of  Jeaoa.*'    A.  p.  242. 

**  Tie  doctrines  of  Jesus  are  simple*  and  tend  all  to  the  hap« 
pineaa  of  man.  But  compare  with  these  the  demoralizing  dof* 
maaofGaWiii. 

**  1.  That  there  are  three  Gods«— 2.  That  good  worfca^  oi  the 
lore  of  ear  ne^hbour,  are  nothing. — 8.  That  fiuth  is  erery 
tiling,  and  the  more  incomprehensible  the  proposition,  the  more 
merit  in  its  fiuth.— 4.  That  reason  in  religion  is  of  unlawful  use* 
—6.  That  Ood,  from  the  beginning,  elected  certain  indiyiduale 
to  be  saved,  and  certain  others  to  be  damned ;  and  that  no 
crimes  of  the  former  can  damn  them ;  no  virtues  of  the  lattoTt 
Mife. 

**  Now,  which  of  these  is  the  true  and  charitable  Christian ; 
he  who  bdieres  and  acts  on  the  simple  doctrines  of  Jesus,  or  the 
onpioua  dogmatists,  as  Athanasius  and  Calvin  ?'    Aw  p.  849. 

«*  The  wishes  expressed  in  your  last  &vour,  that  I  maycon- 
tinne  ia  life  and  health  until  I  become  a  Calvinist,  would  make 
me  iouDortaL  I  can  never  join  Calvin  in  addressing  hia  God. 
He  was  indeed  an  atheist,  which  I  can  never  be  ;  or  rather  hif 
teKsiott  was  dsmonism.  If  ever  man  worshipped  a  (alse  Crod, 
he  md.  The  being  described  in  his  ^re  points,  is  not  the  God 
whom  you  and  I  acknowledge  and  adore,  the  creator  and  benevo* 
lent  governor  of  the  worlds  but  a  daemon  of  malignant  spirit.  It 
would  be  more  pardonable  to  believe  in  no  God  at  all|  than  to 
blaspheme  him  by  the  atrocious  attributes  of  Calvin.  Indeed,  I 
think  that  every  Christian  sect  gives  a  great  handle  to  atheism  by 
their  general  dogma,  that,  without  a  revelation,  there  would  not 
be  soffictent  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God.  Now,  one-sixth  of 
man^tiil  only  «re  supposed  to  be  Christians :  the  other  five* 
iizths  then,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Jewbh  and  Christian  rev* 
elation,  are  without  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God  P 
/6.p.863. 

^  The  result  of  your  fiAy  or  sixty  years  of  religious  reading  ift 
the  four  words,  *  Be  just  and  good,'  is  that  in  vmich  all  our  m- 
yirift  Biuat  end  |  as  the  riddles  of  all  the  priesthoods  end  in  fouf 


ft  PiiRrAr.B. 

#1i<l  not  |.rMi»r>i  hrll  firn  «■«  fjir  |ii*if  r*\wiirt\  of  thcir  bArk.sIidln^ 
nn'l  \v<iri)  "T  ritdi  iiMfl  //-»il  III  tb'*  r^uMo  of  Christ ;  anM  in  default 
f>n'?r-.r.  w'liiM  #  )iriM{/r.  hirri  r/*r  ftnoth#^r  rriorrt  orthodox.  Asia 
ri<i|iiip«>il,  »lif»/  |ir'ir«'44  n  wiWintni*''*^  to  hf?  damnr^d,  provided 
ll^l•r•rr)l•>|r•^4,  f|i<it  thf'  i^lory  of  ffforl  .dhiill  l)f;  thoroby  enhanced. 

'I'ho  riilliiwin^  nrn  I'liir  ^iiriifilr^  /»f  th«:  etornal  din^-dong  upon 
lbi<T  ntilijr>f  t,  wMh  wHm  h  rnlviniMtir  ihv'tw.H  ni^alc  their  hearers. 

Tin*  iiil.»  l»i.  .Itifiiilhiiii  Ki  I  ward -I,  (whoHff  writings  are  hijihly 
fippbiiiiliHl  liy  tbn  r.rifrli^b  ri'viowrr«,  who  seem  to  consider  it 
lliiMt  bilfinif  III  riMiiinPiid  tboMd  whoHn  niin  is  to  stupify  and 
l«nMM(  (lii>  titiiiili  nt'tho  |ipii)ile,)  ill  a  Nrrinon  on  the  duratiou  aud 
|Mtini<iil<t  i»l    hpli,  miVM, 

'•  I* »lii'iil»Ml  til  rnimidnr  nftriifively  how  creat  and  awfij  a 

lliitt.*  I'liMMii)  w.  MHiiMii'li  VMii  riuiiiot  comprehend  it  the  more 
U\  i>iiiwiil*>iiMii.  \o\  \o\\  nviv  bn  iniidi'  more  sen.-iible  that  it  i:<  not 
n  ibn«,i  lit  l«t>  ili>iM\i',-iidod.  Pii  but  c(Misidcr  what  it  i:;:  to  surfer 
r^iM'M«p  p'liM  liM  e^ei  and  e\ei  :  io  sulfer  it  kUxv  and  nij:ht,  from 
»M,«,?n  !*»  •»i«»Mb.M.  t»«im  one  \ ear  to  another,  trom  one  a^o  to 
.*MjMb  M,  OoM»  I'Mo  ih\Mivi:inil  a'^x*"*  \o  aiiotl\er :  a!id  so  adJi!\j:  i^e 
t»»  »».v\  -»♦♦•'  »h.*MJin,U  !.»  ihoii^.-%nd<,  u\  pam,  ui  wuiliii;;  a;:-.:  •;■> 
« \«u.-.  «>•^>lMtt«/  ri.t  «*wu'Nt»».;»  ;uul  :;u.-i>!\;:'.^  vour  I0t!":i  :    ••» /S 
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mercy,  who  instead  of  taking  the  part  of  those  miserabh  objecti^  ■ 
will  say  amen^  hallelujah,  praise  Ihe  Lord. 

**  When  the  saints  shall  see  how  great  the  misery  is  from 
which  God  hath  saved  them,  and  how  great  a  difference  he  hath 
made  between  their  state,  and  the  state  of  others  who  were  by 
nature^  and  perhaps  by  practice^  no  more  sinful  and  ill^serving 
than  tiuy,  it  will  give  them  more  a  sense  of  the  wonderfulnest 
of  God's  grace  to  them.  Every  time  they  look  upon  the  damn- 
ed, it  will  excite  in  them  a  lively  and  adtniring  sense  of  the  grace 
of  God  in  making  them  so  to  dUfier.  The  sight  of  hell  torments 
will  excUi  the  happiness  of  the  saints  for  ever." 

Dr.  Parish,  of  the  same  state,  in  a  sermon  delivered  in  the 
time  of  our  late  war  with  England,  in  denunciation  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  rendered  it  theur  support,  e)[claimed,  **  How  will 
the  supporters  of  this  anti-christian  warfare  endure  their  sen- 
tence, endure  their  own  reflections  ;  endure  the  fire  that  for  crer 
bums.:  the  worm  that  never  dies  ;  the  hosannas  of  neaven.  wbite 
the  smoke  of  their  torments  will  ascend /or  et?er  and  ever  /" 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  and  apparent  self-security  in 
which  presbyterian  miniHiers  aniusMi^^l  upon  the  vindictive  spirit 
of  the  Almighty,  and  the  horrors  of  that  hell,  which,  accord^pg  to 
them,  he  has  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  greatest  portion 
of  his  creatures,  if  reliance  can  be  had  upon  the  view  taken  of 
the  means  necessary  for  salvation  bv  the  lato  Bishop  Hobart, 
theu-  condeimauGit  is  inevitable. 

The  grand  panacea  for  the  cure  of  all  evil,  and  the  restoration 
of  man  to  the  favour  of  the  Deity,  seems,  with  the  bishop,  to 
consist  in  the  due  administration  (ff  the  rite  of  baptism.  In  his 
Companion  to  the  Altar,  he  says  : 

'^  In  this  church*  the  body  which  uenves  iite,  strenittn  and 
salvation  from  Christ  its  bead,  baptism  was  instituted  as  tne  sa- 
cred rite  of  admission.  In  this  regenerating  ordinance^  fallen 
man  is  bom  again  from  a  state  of  condemnation  to  a  state  of 
grace.  He  obtains  a  title  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
Uie  forgiveness  of  sins,  to  all  those  precious  and  immortal  bless- 
ings which  the  blood  of  Christ  purchased."  Com.  for  the  Mar^ 
ed.  1S24,  p.  186. 

"  Wherever  the  gospel  is  promulgated,  the  only  mode  through 
which  we  can  obtain  a  title  to  those  blessings  and  privileges 
which  Christ  has  purchased  for  his  mystical  body,  the  church,  is 
the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Repentance,  faith,  and  obedience^  wiU 
not  of  themselves  be  effectual  to  our  salvation.  We  may  sin- 
cerely repent  of  our  sins — ^heartily  believe  the  Gospel ;  we  may 
walk  in  the  paths  of  holy  obedience  :  but  until  we  enter  into 
covenant  with  God  by  baptism,  and  ratify  our  vows  of  allegiance 
and  duty  at  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Supper— commemorate 
the  mysterious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  we  cannot  assert  any  claim  to 
salvation."     lb.  pp.  189 — 90. 


>iii  THEFACl. 

^  In  order  to  be  effectual,  to  be  acknowledged  by  God,  and 
accompanied  b/  his  power,  they  (the  sacraments)  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  those  who  have  received  a  commission  for  the 
poipose  from  him." — **  None  can  possess  authority  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments  but  those  who  have  received  a  commission 
from  the  bishops  of  the  church." — **  Great  is  the  guilt  and  im- 
minent the  danger  of  those  who  negligently  or  wilfully  continue 
in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  authorised  ministrations  of  the 
church,  and  participate  of  ordinances  administered  by  an  irregu- 
lar and  invalid  authority" — "  wilfully  rending  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church,  by  separating  from  ihe  administration  of  its  aa- 
thorised  priesthood ;  obstinately  contemning  the  means  which 
God  has  prescribed  for  their  salvation.  They  are  guilty  of  re- 
heUion  against  the  almighty  Lawgiver  and  Judge ;  they  expose 
themselves  to  the  awful  displeasure  of  that  almighty  Jehovah, 
who  will  not  suffer  his  institutions  to  be  contemned,  or  his  au- 
thority violated,  with  impunity."     Ih.  pp.  198 — 200  :  203 — i. 

This  is  all  fair  as  a  matter  of  trade.  The  rivaliy  for  adher' 
ents  constantly  carried  on  among  the  various  denominations  of 
Christians,  justifies  every  divine  in  endeavouring  to  draw  as 
many  gulls  to  his  shop  as  possible  ;  and  the  end  must  sanctify 
the  means. 

From  this  nonsense,  advanced  even  by  wise  men,  with  a  view 
of  promoting  their  interests,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  writings 
of  philosophers  who  have  not  the  same  inducements. 

Thomas  Jefferson  speaks  of  religion  as  every  man  of  common 
aense,  not  under  the  influence  of  early  impressions  before  the 
mind  is  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  thinks  ;  and 
as  every  honourable  man,  who  wishes  to  benefit  his  species, 
ought  to  express  himself. 

The  following  sentiments  are  extracted  from  his  correspond- 
ence with  his  old  revolutionary  colleague,  John  Adams,  whose 
minds  seem  in  perfect  unison  on  the  subject  treated  of ;  both 
must  be  actuated  by  the  purest  motives  of  humanity,  as  no  sinis- 
ter views  could  possibly  be  entertained  at  the  late  period  in  which 
the  letters  were  written. 

"  I  remember  to  have  heard  Dr.  Priestleysay,  that  if  all  Eng- 
land would  candidly  examine  themselves,  and  confess,  they  would 
find  that  unitarianism  was  really  the  religion  of  all.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  day  for  men  of  sincerity  to  pretend  they  believe  in  the 
Platonic  mysticisms  that  three  are  one,  and  one  is  three ;  and 
yet  that  the  one  is  not  three,  and  the  three  are  not  one  :  to  divide 
mankind  by  a  single  letter  into  homoousians  and  homoiousians. 
But  this  constitutes  the  crafl,  the  power,  and  the  profit  of  the 
priests.  Sweep  away  their  gossamer  fabrics  of  factitious  reli- 
gion, and  they  would  catch  no  more  flies.  We  should  all  then, 
like  the  Quakers,  live  without  an  order  of  priests,  moralize  for 
ourselves,  follow  the  oracle  of  conscience,  and  say  nothing  about 
what  no  man  can  understand  nor  therefore  believe ;  for  I  «V 


poM  bdaf  to  b«  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  tn  tnt^lligjMf  ptopoi 
dtkn."^    YeL  m  p.  SM. 

«<The  Chnsliftii  priesthood,  fiadmi;  the  doctrine  of  Chriil 
letelled  to  eray  OMenttndingy  and  too  i^eia  to  need  explau^ 
tioa«  MW  in  the  mTsticiaini  ef  Plato»  nuUeriak  with  whicn  they 
Bight  huBd  np  an  artificial  sjatem,  which  mifhty  from  its  indie- 
tiBCtnese»  adniit  ererlasting  coBtrorersj,  giro  employment  ibt 
Mr  orier»  and  tntrodace  it  io  profitt  power,  and  pre-eminence. 
The  dedriaea  which  floored  from  the  lipe  of  Jeaua  himaelf  aie 
vithia  tiie  conprehenaion  of  a  child ;  but  *V"Tfindfl  of  volumea 
kave  not  yet  es^lained  the  Flatonisma  engrafted  on  ^m ;  and 
for  thin  obvioue  reason,  that  nonsense  can  nerer  he  ejq^lainedi 
Their  piirpoees,  however,  are  answered*  Plato  is  canonized  ; 
and  it  ie  now  deemed  as  impious  to  qpestion  hia  merita  as  those 
of  an  apoflde  of  Jeaoa.*'    li.p.M2. 

**  The  doctrines  of  Jesus  are  aimple,  and  tend  all  to  the  hap« 
piness  of  man.  But  compare  with  these  the  demoralizing  dof* 
maaofGaWiii. 

•«1.  That  there  are  three  Gods*— »•  Th^ood  works,  oi  the 
lore  of  ear  nei|^d>our,  are  nothing. — 8.  That  fiuth  is  everjr 
tiling,  and  the  more  incomprehensiUe  the  proposition,  the  more 
merit  in  its  fiuth.— 4.  That  reason  in  religion  is  of  unlawful  use. 
—6.  That  Ood,  from  the  beginning,  elected  certain  indiyiduale 
to  be  aaved,  and  certain  others  to  be  damned ;  and  that  no 
Crimea  of  the  former  can  damn  them ;  no  virtues  of  the  latter, 
Mife. 

**  Now,  which  of  these  is  the  true  and  charitable  Christian ; 
he  who  belieyes  and  acts  on  the  simple  doctrines  of  Jesus,  or  d&e 
mqiioua  dogmatists,  as  Athanasius  and  Calvin  ?'    Aw  p.  849. 

«*  The  wiahes  expressed  in  your  last  &vour,  that  I  maj  con- 
tinue  ia  life  and  health  until  I  become  a  Calvinist,  would  make 
me  iflUBortal.  I  can  never  ioin  Calvm  in  addressing  hia  God. 
He  was  indeed  an  atheist,  which  I  can  never  be ;  or  rather  lue 
idiflOB  was  dsBmonism.  If  ever  man  worshipped  a  (alse  Crod, 
hewL  The  being  described  in  his  ^e  points,  is  not  the  God 
whom  you  and  I  acknowledge  and  adore,  the  creator  and  benevo* 
Imt  governor  of  the  world  ^  but  a  dsmon  of  mali^uint  spirit.  It 
would  be  more  pardonable  to  believe  in  no  God  at  all,  than  to 
blaspheme  him  by  the  atrocious  attributes  of  Calvin.  Indeed,  I 
think  that  every  Christian  sect  gives  a  great  handle  to  atheism  bj 
their  general  dogma,  that,  without  a  revelation,  there  would  not 
be  soffictent  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God.  Now,  one-sixth  of 
tmifiViwil  only  ire  supposed  to  be  Christians :  the  other  five* 
sixths  then,  who  do  not  believe  in  die  Jewish  and  Christian  rev* 
elation,  are  without  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  GodP 
16.  p.  863. 

^  The  result  of  your  fiAy  or  sixty  years  of  religious  reading  ift 
the  four  words,  *  Be  just  and  good,'  is  that  in  which  all  our  m* 
fnriee  must  end ;  as  the  riddles  of  all  the  prieathoods  end  in  fiM» 


montt^Ubipams^UndeuiJ^  lb.  p.  ZOO.  Wkert  tlure  i§  hrtmd^ 
iken  ii  €hd.  That  is,  wfaaterer  religion  is  most  condociTe 
to  tlM  interMtt  of  tlM  clergy,  Htmi  ihfff  will  preach.  This  is 
what  the  professors  of  ereryotaerkiiid  of  bosiiiess  do.  If  an j 
commumty  of  people  should  prefer  fire  wheeb  to  a  coach,  and 
would  give  hig|i  prices  for  such,  a  coach-maker  would  act  rerj 
unwise^  to  refuse  to  accommodate  them*  The  clergj  arOf 
therefore,  not  so  much  to  blame  as  the  people  who  take  their 
quack  medicines  and  pay  yerj  dear  for  them*  If  prajing  be  of 
any  service,  ererj  one  knows  what  he  stands  most  in  need  of^ 
and  should  therefore  prefer  his  own  petitions,  instead  of  paying 
others  for  doing  it  And  as  for  mond  instruction,  there  are  cer- 
tainly books  enough  extant  upon  that  subject,  the  cost  of  which 
is  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  is  paid  for  oral  sermons. 

Let  the  people  shake  off  the  shiackles  with  which  they  are 
bound  by  the  existing  priestcrafl,  and  profess  a  manly  religion, 
founded  upon  moral  virtue  alone,  divested  of  all  creeds,  as  the 
sure  and  only  foundation  of  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  and 
they  would  soon  find  teachers  enough  who  would  accommodate 
themselves  to  their  wishes.  In  this  case,  useful,  scientific  in- 
struction would  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  preacher'd  duty. 
How  much  more  pleasant  and  satisfactory  would  such  a  course 
be,  than  in  listening  to  the  eternal  repetition  of  stupid,  unintelli- 
gible dogmas,  which  can  never  be  of  the  least  possible  advan- 
tage. 

The  reliffious  opinions  of  Jefferson,  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and 
a  host  of  wise  and  good  men  in  Europe  and  America,  differ  in  no 
respect  from  those  of  Thomas  Paine.  Tet  he  has  been  singled 
out  particularly  as  a  mark  for  the  priesthood  to  aim  their  most 
deadly  shafts.  This,  no  doubt,  arose  from  fear  that  his  writings 
would  prove  more  destructive  to  the  craft  than  those  of  other 
liberal  writers,  on  account  of  the  bold,  plain  common  sense  which 
distinguishes  his  compositions. 

Mr.  Faine's  natural  goodness  of  heart  seems  to  have  rendered 
him  sceptical  in  the  prevailing  religious  dogmas,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. He  says,  ^  fit>m  the  time  I  was  capable  of  conceiving  an 
idea  and  acting  upon  it  by  reflection,  I  either  doubted  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  system,  or  thought  it  to  be  a  strange  affair ;  I 
scarcely  know  which  it  was,  but  I  well  remember,  when  about 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  hearing  a  sermon  read  upon  the 
Redemption^  by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  After  the  sermon 
was  ended,  I  revolted  at  the  recollection  of  what  I  had  heard  ;  it 
was  to  me  a  serious  reflection,  arising  from  the  idea  I  had,  Uiat 
God  was  too  good  to  do  such  an  action,  and  also  too  almighty  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  doing  it.  I  believed  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  this  moment'' 

Of  Jesus  Christ  he  speaks  in  the  following  terms :  «« The 
morality  that  he  preached  and  practised  was  of  the  most  benevo- 
lent kind ;  according  to  his  declarations,  in  the  25th  chapter  of 
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Matthe^r,  he  makes  salvation^  or  the  future  happiness  of  man*  to 
depend  entirely  upon  good  works.  Here  is  nothing  about  pr»» 
destination,  that  lust  which  some  men  have  for  damning  one  an- 
other. Here  is  nothing  about  baptism,  whether  sprinkling  or 
plunging,  nor^ont  any  of  those  ceremonies  for  which  Uie  Chris- 
tian church  has  been  fighting,  persecuting  and  burning  each  othcTt 
ever  since  the  Christian  church  began." 

In  another  part,  he  says,  **  My  own  opinion  is,  that  those  whose 
liyes  have  been  spent  in  doing  good,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
their  fellow  mortals  happy,  for  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  serve  €rod,  will  be  happy  hereafter :  and  that  the  veiy  wicked 
will  meet  with  some  punishment.  This  is  my  opinion.  It  is 
consistent  with  my  idea  of  God's  justice,  and  wiUi  the  reason 
that  God  has  given  me.'' 

Why  should  Mr.  Paine  be  reprobated  for  these  opinions,  and 
the  clergy,  who  proclaim  the  eternal  damnation  of  their  species, 
be  approved  of  and  applauded]  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
clergy  **  mould  the  minds  of  the  people  like  wax  in  the  hoUow  of 
their  hands."  They  well  know,  if  Paine's  principles  prevail, 
their  consequence  and  high  salaries  would  be  at  an  end.  Hence 
the  outcry  against  him  and  those  who  adopt  his  opinions.  King's, 
in  the  first  instance,  created  a  band  of  priests  to  tyrannize  over 
the  mental  faculties  of  man,  that  they  might  the  more  readily 
enslave  him ;  and  the  American  republic  imbibed  the  malady 
through  a  predisposition  to  infection  inherited  from  their  ances- 
tors. The  business  of  life  is  incorporated  with  priestcraft,  and 
whoever  takes  an  honorable  part  in  vindication  of  truth,  is  sure  to 
meet  with  abuse.  The  doctrine  of  let  ua  alone^  is  the  constant 
cry  of  priests,  and  the  fear  of  censure  from  the  pulpit  creates 
and  fosters  the  detestable  crime  of  hypocrisy. 

The  flatteries  and  respect  shown  to  the  clerical  character,  of 
aU  denominations,  has  induced  some  of  the  profession  to  adopt  a 
language  towards  their  opponents  truly  astonishing.  In  fact, 
many  preachers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  seem  to  consider  them- 
selves licenced  calumniators,  and  that  they  have  a  right,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  office,  to  abuse  the  whole  human  race,  as  enemies  to 
God  and  all  righteousness. 

A  few  years  since,  a  young  preacher  of  the  Methodist  connec 
turn  arrived  in  this  country  from  England.  He  laid  great  clainui 
to  religious  endowments,  and,  in  consequeftce  of  his  pertness 
and  assurance,  was  highly  caressed  by  the  members  of  his  church. 
Emboldened  by  the  attentions  he  received,  in  order  to  show 
his  zeal  for  the  cause,  he  had  the  effrontery,  at  a  tract  society 
meeting,  to  express  himself  in  the  following  terms :  *^  I  thank 
God,  that  the  bones  of  Tom  Paine  have  been  rooted  tip,  and  no 
longer  disgrace  the  soil  of  our  country."  No  man  at  *the  meeting, 
or  in  the  public  prints  since,  dared  to  reprove  him.  As  a  man  of 
God,  he  was  deemed  to  be  privileged  to  stigmatize  the  memonr 


•f  one  who  had  ao  powerfully  opposed  the  clerical  scheme  of 
flemal  miseiy. 

The  Mune  spirit,  which  dictated  the  above  declaration,  is  con- 
spicuous in  an  article  that  lately  appeared  in  the  New-Tork 
Herald,  supposed  to  be  written  by  an  English  cler^man  of 
the  Episcopal  church.  It  is  entitled,  ^  The  Lone  Tomb ;  a 
scene  in  Westchester  county.'*  The  object  of  it  was  to  eulo- 
gize the  virtues  of  a  young  woman  who  died  in  New-Rochelle, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Thomas  Paine,  at  the  mention  of  who^ 
name,  the  clergy  were  wont  to  quake,  was  also  dead,  and  had 
been  interred  in  the  same  village.  What  a  glorious  opportunity-* 
it  was  irresistible ;  and  the  pious  parson  improved  it  to  bespatter 
the  tomb  of  the  great  advocate  of  human  rights ;  the  vindicator 
of  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  ;  the  opponent  of  the  plead- 
ers for  Calvinistic  fire  and  brimstone.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  he  found  an  American  printer  who  was  enjoyixig,in  com- 
mon with  his  countrymen,  the  fruits  of  Paine's  revolutionary  ser- 
vices, indiscreet,  or  shall  I  say,  base  enough  to  lend  his  types  in 
furtherance  of  the  unholy  purpose. 

The  article  concludes  as  follows :  **  Here  is  found  the  deUghl- 
Ail  village  where  the  pious,  but  persecuted  Huguenots,  fleeing 
from  oppressions  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  found  a  quiet  and  a 
happy  home ;  and  where  too  is  still  pointed  out  the  con$ecrated 
little  enclosure,  in  which,  when  the  toils  and  suffering^  of  this  life 
were  over,  they  rested  from  their  labors.  And  here,  alas !  that 
the  place  should  be  known  but  to  be  shunned^ — here  is  yet  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  sad  and  forsaken  spot  rendered  infamou$  by  the 
sepulchre  of  the  it^del  Paine  !  !" 

This  consistent  Christian  writer,  in  persecuting  the  memory  of 
Paine,  commits  the  same  outrage  that  he  reprobates  in  others.— 
But,  in  the  one  case,  it  regarded  pious  Huguenots,  Calvinists, 
who  believed  in  hell-fire  ;  in  the  other  an  infidel^  who  was  en- 
deavouring to  wrest  mankind  from  the  clutches  of  the  clergy,  and 
to  render  them  happy,  here  and  hereafler,  by  the  mere  ferce  of 
moral  virtue.  The  difiorence,  in  the  view  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  must  be  enomious  indeed.—But  where  were  nine-tenths 
of  these  believing  Huguenots,  according  to  their  own  doctrine, 
after  their  toils  and  sufferings  were  over,  to  rest?  In  hell,  among 
glowing  embers !  This  is  a  true  statement  of  the  case,  and  I 
leave  the  reader  to'  his  own  refiections. 

I  will  mention  one  more  instance  of  clerical  charity  and  for- 
bearance. A  preacher  in  the  Dutch  church,  corner  of  Cedar 
and  Nassau  streets,  lately  gave  vent  to  the  following  rodomon- 
tade :— 

**  A  deist,  he  said,  was  no  man — ^he  unmans  himself— he  is 
an  enemy  to  science — denies  all  history,  and  is  a  rebel  to  JiU- 
nUghiy  Oodl^  The  last  clause  of  the  sentence  the  speaker  pro- 
nounced with  great  energy,  raising  at  the  same  time  both  hands 
to  heavrn.     A  gentleman,  in  company  with  the  reporter,  who 
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nistook  declamation  for  arguinent,  on  tearing  the  church*  < 
edithat  Mr.  •—— wa«  a  motf  potcer/Wi  preocW ;  and  probaUf 
Ihb  wan  the  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  the  audience*  It  it,  howerer» 
atin  a  mooted  case,  which  is  the  greateet  rebel  to  God,  the  deial 
who  repieaeuta  him  as  benerolent,  just  and  merciful ;  or  the  Cal^ 
f  inistic  divine  who  clothes  him  with  attributes  that  would  dis* 
pace  a  savage ! 

''The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  etramM ; 
It  droppetli.  at  the  gentle  rain  fhmi  heaves 


Upon  toe  pkoe  beneath :  it  ia  twiee  bleeeed ; 
It  Ueneth  him  that  gi^eflL  and  him  that  takes: 
Tis  mightiest  in  the  migkHuL^ 


By  tile  extracts  Ihave  made  from  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
dergjmeny  some  might  be  inclined  to  think  them  in  general  a 
very  wicked  dass  of  men ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.^i* 
They  are  like  men  in  other  pursuits  of  li/e,  some  good  and  some 
KnuL  The  system  is  more  in  fault,  than  the  professors.  They 
ire  hired  to  teach  a  certain  set  of  dogmas,  which  they  cannot  de^ 
part  from  without  bringing  ruin  upon  themselves.  Were  a  pros* 
bvterian  parson,  for  instance,  to  say  to  his  congregation,  that 
Ood  was  too  benevolent  and  merciful  to  ptmish  any  of  them  to 
all  eternity ;  that  punishments  would  be  graduated  to  crimes,  and 
fliat  if  their  lives  were  moral,  they  need  be  in  no  fear  of  incurring 
his  Aspleasure  on  account  of  their  opinions ;  the  consequence 
vooM  be  du&t  every  old  lady  imbued  with  orthodox  principlest 
and  who  had  an  enemy,  on  earth,  that  she  wished  to  be  roasted 
forever,  would  immediately  quit  his  church.  Their  daughters 
would  take  the  same  course,  and  the  men  would  be  compelled  to 
follow  suit.  The  parson,  consequently,  would  be  left  without 
hearers,  and  without  bread.  Let  us  not,  then,  blame  the  clergy« 
but  ourselves.  Old  bigoted  schemes  of  religion  must  be  brokea 
down,  and  plain  common  sense  substituted  for  them ;  and  this 
■rast  be  done  by  laymen — it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  clergy  to 
Snect  it. 

I  win  here  introduce  a  few  appropriate  questions,  propounded 
by  the  celebrated  Yoltaire. 

*  Next  to  our  koly  religion,  which  would  be  the  least  excep* 
Ikmable  ?  Would  it  not  be  the  most  sirople--that  which  taught 
a  great  deal  of  morality  and  few  doctrines — that  which  tended  to 
make  men  virtuous  without  making  them  fools — that  which  did 
not  hnpose  the  belief  of  things  impossible,  contradictonr,  ii^juri- 
•08  to  the  deity,  and  pernicious  to  mankind ;  and  which  did  not 
take  on  itself  to  threaten,  with  eternal  punishments,  all  who  had 
common  sense  ?  Would  it  not  be  that  which  did  not  support  its 
articles  by  executioners,  and  deluge  the  world  with  blood,  for  un- 
mteUigible  sophisms  ?  Would  it  not  be  that  which  taught  only 
the  adoration  of  one  God,  of  justice,  forbearance  and  humanity  t** 

After  all  that  Christian  divines  have  said  of  the  intensity  and 
eternity  of  hell-fire,  to  which,  according  to  them,  the  greater  por- 
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tion  of  mankind  are  doomed,  admitting  even,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
ffument,  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  there 
18  not  a  word  in  those  books  which  designates  the  terrific  place 
represented  by  them.  The  Hebrew  words  Sc^o^  and  Hades 
which  have  been  translated  hell^  mean  nothing  more,  as  every  Jew 
can  inform  us,  than  the  grave.  The  Gehinnom  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  Gehenna  of  the  New,  also  translated  hell,  mean 
the  valley  of  Hinnom ;  whefrein  the  Israelites  sacrificed  their  chil- 
dren to  the  god  Moloch ;  and  where  a  fire  was  continually  burn- 
ing to  consume  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals  to  whom  the  rite  ot 
sepulchre  was  not  granted,  as  well  as  the  filth  of  Jerusalem. 

Moloch  was  a  name  given  to  a  representation  or  emblem  of  the 
sun,  which  was  itself  only  a  symbol  of  the  divinity,  inherited  by 
the  Jews  from  the  Egyptians.  The  fire  in  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom, for  the  purposes  before  mentioned,  was  first  established  by 
kin£  Josiah  about  one  thousand  years  after  the  supposed  death  of 
Moses,  and  was  not  suffered  to  be  extinguished.  The  insects 
which  subsisted  upon  the  garbage  scattered  about  this  valley  were, 
of  course,  never  extinct ;  hence  the  exclamation,  •*  Where  the 
worm  dieth  not^  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  V^ 

Tartarus^  once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  hell  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  owes  its 
origin  to  Egypt.  The  burying  ground  of  Memphis,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Egypt,  was  on  an  island  called  Elyzout,  decorated  with 
beautiful  groves  and  meadows ;  to  arrive  at  which  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  a  small  lake,  on  whose  margin  three  Judges  were  station- 
ed to  examine  into  the  characters  of  the  defunct ;  if  they  proved 
good,  a  passport  was  given  by  them  to  the  ferry-man,  called  Cha- 
con, to  transmit  the  bodies,  otherwise  they  were  cast  into  a  deep 
pt/,  denominated  tartaras;  from  whence  is  probably  derived  the 
expression  bottomless  pit,  made  use  of  in  the  Apocalypse. 

The  Egyptians  had  an  idea  that  the  soul  aRer  death  enjoyed  or 
suffered  with  the  body ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  contrast  b^twef^«i 
Elyzout  and  Tartarus  must,  in  their  eyes,  have  appeared  infinit*?. 

From  this  custom  of  the  Egyptians  have  arisen  the  fables  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  pleasures  enjoyed  by  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  arrive  at  Elyzout,  or  Elysian  fields,  as  they 
called  it,  and  the  various  torments  inflicted  upon  those  doomed  to 
Tartarus. 

But  it  is  time  for  mankind  to  cease  to  believe  in  fables  ;  to 
cease  to  teach,  or  hear  them  taught,  as  sacred  truths  ;  to  study 
their  real  predicament  in  nature,  and  to  regulate  their  lives  ac- 
cordingly. 
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I  PUT  the  foUowin);;  work  under  your  protection.  It  contiint 
my  opinion  upon  Beligion.  You  will  do  mo  the  justice  to  ro- 
membert  that  I  have  alwajrs  strenuously  supported  the  Right  of 
ereiy  Man  to  his  opinion,  however  different  that  opinion  might 
be  to  mine.  He  who  denies  to  another  this  right,  makes  a  slave 
of  himself  to  his  present  opinion,  because  he  precludes  himself 
the  fight  of  changing  it. 

The  most  formidable  weapon  against  errors  of  eveiy  kind  is 
Beason*    I  have  never  used  any  other,  and  I  trust  I  never  shalL 

Tour  affectionate  fiiend  and  feUow  citizen, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Imxembamrgf  {Parii^)  Sih  Pfdmo9€^ 
8»oomd  j/MT  of  the  Fn»ek  SepubUe^  om  and  indivisible. 

rr,o.a.  1794. 


TH£ 

AGE  OF  REASON. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 

BEING  AN  INYESTI6ATI0N  OF  TRUE  AND 
FABULOUS  THEOLOGY. 


«•#••- 


It  has  been  mj  inlentiooy  for  several  years  past,  to  publish  my 
iM>ughts  upon  religion ;  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  that 
attend  the  subject,  and,  from  that  consideration,  bad  reserved  it  to 
a  more  advanced  period  of  life.  I  intended  it  to  be  the  last  offer- 
ing I  should  make  to  my  fellow  citizens  of  all  nations,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  the  purity  of  the  motive  that  induced  me  to  it,  could 
not  admit  of  a  question,  even  by  those  who  might  disapprove  the 
work 

The  circimistance  that  has  now  taken  place  in  France  of  the 
total  abolition  of  the  whole  national  order  of  priesthood,  and  of 
every  thing  appertaining  to  compulsive  systems  of  religion,  and 
compulsive  articles  of  faith,  has  not  only  precipitated  my  inten- 
tion, but  rendered  a  work  of  this  kind  exceedingly  necessary,  lest, 
in  the  general  wreck  of  superstition,  of  false  systems  of  govern- 
ment, and  false  theology,  we  lose  si^t  of  morality,  of  humanity, 
and  of  the  theology  that  is  true. 

As  several  of  my  colleagues,  and  others  of  my  fellow-citizens  of 
France,  have  given  me  the  example  of  making  their  voluntary  and 
individual  profession  of  faith,  I  also  will  make  mine ;  and  I  do  this 
with  all  that  sincerity  and  frankness  with  which  the  mind  of  maa 
eommoniotttes  with  itselC 
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I  leliev«  in  on«  God,  and  no  more  ;  and  I  hope  for  happinoia 
bqrond  thii  life. 

I  believe  the  equality  of  man;  and  I  believe  that  religioua  duties 
consist  in  doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
our  fellow  creatures  happy. 

But,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  believe  many  other  things 
in  addition  to  these,  I  shall,  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  declare 
the  things  I  do  not  believe,  and  my  reasons  for  not  believing 
them. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  creed  professed  by  the  Jewish  church,  by 
the  Roman  church,  by  the  Greek  church,  by  the  Turkibh  church, 
by  the  Protest'int  church,  nor  by  any  church  that  I  know  of.  My 
own  mind  is  my  own  church. 

All  national  institutions  of  churches,  whether  Jewish,  Chris- 
tian, or  Turkish,  appear  to  me  no  other  than  human  inventions, 
set  up  to  terrify  and  enslave  mankind,  and  monopolize  power  and 
profit 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  declaration  to  condemn  those  who  believe 
otherwise ;  they  have  the  same  right  to  their  belief  as  I  have  to 
mine.  But  it  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man,  that  he  be 
mentally  faithful  to  himself.  Infidelity  docs  not  consist  in  believ 
Ing,  or  in  disbelieving ;  it  consists  in  pro&ssiog  to  believe  what 
he  does  not  believe. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  moral  mischief,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  that  mental  lying  has  produced  in  society.  When  a 
man  has  so  far  corrupted  and  prostituted  the  chastity  of  his  mind, 
as  to  subscribe  his  professional  belief  to  thUigs  he  does  not  be- 
lieve, he  has  prepared  himself  for  the  commission  of  every  other 
crime.  He  takes  up  the  trade  of  a  priest  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
and,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  that  trade,  he  begins  with  a 
perjury.  Can  we  conceive  any  thing  more  destructive  to  morality 
dmnthist 

Soon  after  I  had  published  the  pamphlet,  *'  Common  Semsb,** 
in  America,  I  saw  the  exceeding  probability  that  a  revolution  in 
die  system  of  government  would  be  followed  by  a  revdution  in 
die  system  of  religion.  The  adulterous  connection  of  church 
and  state,  wherever  it  had  taken  place,  whether  Jewish,  Christan* 
or  Torldsh,  had  so  effectually  prohibited,  by  pains  and  penalties, . 
every  discussion  upon  established  creeds,  and  upon  first  princi- 
ples of  religion,  that  until  the  system  of  government  should  be 
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Amofpdj  those  subjects  could  not  be  brought  fairlj  end  openlj 
before  tlie  worid ;  but  that  whenever  this  should  be  done,  a  rero* 
ktioQ  in  the  sjrstem  of  religion  would  fdlow.  Human  tnren- 
tiotts  and  priest^craft  would  be  detected  ;  and  man  would  return  to 
the  pore,  unmizedv  and  unadulterated  belief  of  one  6od«  and  no 


Every  national  church  or  religion  has  established  itself  bj  pre- 
tending some  special  mission  from  God,  communicated  to  certain 
individuals.  The  Jews  have  their  Moses ;  the  Christians  their 
Jesus  Christt  their  apostles,  and  saints;  and  the  Turks  their  Ma- 
soroet,  as  if  Uie  way  to  God  was  not  open  to  every  man  alike. 

Each  of  those  churches  show  certain  books,  which  they  call  rcre- 
lofMm,  or  the  word  of  God.  The  Jews  say,  that  their  word  of  God 
was  given  by  God  to  Moses,  face  to  face ;  the  Christians  say, 
that  their  word  of  God  came  by  divine  inspiration ;  and  the  Turks 
ay,  that  their  word  of  God  (the  Koran)  was  brought  by  an  angel 
from  Heaven.  Each  of  those  churches  accuse  the  other  of  un- 
belief;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  disbelieve  them  all. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  affix  rig^t  ideas  to  words,  I  will,  before  I 
proceed  further  into  the  subject,  offer  some  other  observations  on 
the  word  reftdation.  Revelation  when  applied  to  religion,  means 
something  communicated  trntaeclia/e/y  from  God  to  man. 

No  one  will  deny  or  dispute  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  make 
such  a  commonication,  if  he  pleases.  But  admitting,  for  the  sake 
of  a  case,  that  something  has  been  revealed  to  a  certain  person, 
and  not  revealed  to  any  other  person;  it  is  revelation  to  that  person 
only.  When  he  tells  it  to  a  second  person,  a  second  to  a  third,  a 
third  to  a  fourdi,  and  so  on,  it  ceases  to  be  a  revelation  to  all  those 
petsons.  It  is  revelation  to  the  first  person  only,  and  keartay  to 
every  other,  and,  consequently,  they  are  not  obliged  to  believe  it 

It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  and  ideas,  to  call  any  thing  a 
revelation  that  comes  to  us  at  second-hand,  either  verbally  or  in 
writing.  Revelation  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  first  communi- 
cation—after  this,  it  is  only  an  account  of  something  which  that 
person  says  was  a  revelation  made  to  him;  and  thou^  he  may 
find  himself  obliged  to  believe  it,  it  cannot  be  incumbent  on  me 
*  to  behere  it  in  die  same  manner;  for  it  was  not  a  revelation  made 
to  sie,  and  I  have  only  his  word  for  it  that  it  was  made  to  him. 

When  Moses  told  the  children  of  Israel  that  he  received  the  twe 
tMm  of  the  commandments  from  the  hands  of  God,  thoy  were 
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not  obliged  to  believe  him,  because  they  had  no  other  authority  for 
it  than  his  telling  them  so ;  and  I  have  no  other  authority  for  it 
than  some  historian  telling  me  so.  The  commandments  carry  no 
internal  evidence  of  divinity  with  them;  they  contain  some  good 
moral  precepts,  such  as  any  man  qualified  to  be  a  lawgiver,  or  a 
legislator,  could  produce  himself,  without  having  recourse  to 
supernatural  intervention.* 

"When  I  am  told  that  the  Koran  was  written  in  Heaven,  and 
brought  to  Mahomet  by  an  angel,  the  account  comes  too  near  the 
same  kind  of  hearsay  evidence  and  second-hand  authority  as  the 
former.  I  did  not  see  the  angel  myself,  and,  therefore,  I  have  a 
right  not  to  believe  it. 

"^Mien  also  I  am  told  that  a  woman  called  the  Tii^in  Mary, 
said,  or  gave  out,  that  she  was  with  chilcl  without  any  cohabitation 
with  a  man,  and  that  her  betrothed  husband,  Joseph,  said  that  an 
angel  told  him  so,  I  have  a  right  to  believe  them  or  not ;  such  a 
circumstance  required  a  much  stronger  evidence  than  their  bare 
word  for  it ;  but  we  have  not  even  this — for  neither  Joseph  nor 
Mary  wrote  any  such  matter  themselves ;  it  is  only  reported  by 
others  that  they  said  so — it  is  hearsay  upon  hearsay,  and  I  do  not 
choose  to  rest  my  belief  upon  such  evidence. 

It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  credit  that  was 
given  to  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  being  the  son  of  God.  He 
was  bom  when  the  heathen  mythology  had  still  some  fashion  and 
repute  in  the  worid,  and  that  mythology  had  prepared  the  people 
for  the  belief  of  such  a  storir.  Almost  all  the  extraordinary  men 
that  lived  under  the  heathen  mythology  were  reputed  to  be  the 
sons  of  some  of  their  gods.  It  was  not  a  new  thing,  at  that  time, 
to  believe  a  rmb  to  have  been  celestially  begotten ;  the  intercourse 
of  gods  with  women  was  then  a  matter  of  familiar  opinion.  Their 
JupitCTf  recording  to  their  accounts,  had  cohabited  widi  hundreds ; 
the  story  therefore  had  ut^thing  in  it  either  new,  wonderful  or  ob- 
scene ;  it  was  conformable  to  the  opinions  that  dien  prevailed 
among  the  people  called  Crentiles,  or  Mjthologists,  and  it  was 
tho^e  people  only  that  believed  it  The  Jews,  who  bad  kept 
strictly  to  the  belief  of  one  God«  and  no  more,  and  who  had 
always  rejected  the  heathen  mythology,  never  created  the  stoiy. 

*  It  b«  V^wvTer«  MOfssarr  tv>  ex«xpc  '^  d<>cIanaioa  vhidi  mTS  that  God 
ns«:9  tkt  nmt  if  tk€ J^itrxjtfim  tkit\»Urm:  \x  is  cv«itr»  y  to tttrj priocyle 
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It  is  coiiouB  to  observe  how  the  theoiy  of  what  is  called  the 
Christiaii  ChuiGh,  mprtmg  out  of  the  tail  of  heathen  mjthologj. 
i  direct  incorporation  took  place  in  the  first  instancot  by  making 
Ae  reputed  founder  to  be  celestially  begotten.  The  trinity  of 
gods  that  then  followed  was  no  other  than  a  reduction  of  the 
fermer  plurality,  which  was  about  twenty  or  thirty  thousand ;  the 
itatue  of  Mary  succeeded  the  statue  of  Diana  of  Ephesus ;  the 
deification  of  heroes  changed  into  the  canonization  of  saints ;  the 
oqlhologistB  had  gods  for  every  thing ;  the  Christian  Mythologists 
kd  saints  for  every  thing ;  the  church  became  as  crowded  with 
dw  ooe«  as  the  pantheon  had  been  with  the  other ;  and  Rome  was 
the  place  of  both.  The  Christian  theory  is  little  else  than  the 
idolitiy  of  the  ancient  Mythologists,  accommodated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  power  and  revenue ;  and  it  yet  remains  to  reason  and 
phflosophy  to  abolish  the  amphibious  fraud. 

Nothing  that  is  here  said  can  apply,  even  with  the  most  distant 
diiraspect,  to  the  real  character  of  Jesus  Christ  He  was  a  vir- 
tuous and  an  amiable  man.  The  morality  that  he  preached  and 
pnctised  was  of  the  most  benevolent  kind ;  snd  though  similar 
lystems  of  morality  had  been  preached  by  Confucius,  and  by  some 
of  the  Greek  philosophers,  many  years  before ;  by  the  Quakers 
naee ;  and  by  many  good  men  in  all  ages,  it  has  not  been  ex- 
ceeded by  any. 

Jesus  Christ  wrote  no  account  of  himself,  of  his  birth,  parent- 
ige,  or  any  thing  else ;  not  a  line  of  what  is  called  the  New 
Testament  is  of  his  own  writing.  The  history  of  him  is  alto- 
gedier  the  work  of  other  people ;  and  as  to  the  account  given  ot 
kii  resurfection  and  ascension,  it  was  the  necessary  counterpart 
to  the  story  of  his  birth.  His  historians,  having  brought  him 
isto  the  world  in  a  supernatural  manner,  were  obliged  to  take  him 
sot  again  in  the  same  manner,  or  the  first  part  of  the  story  must 
htve  fidlen  to  the  ground. 

The  wretched  contrivance  with  which  this  latter  part  is  told,  ex- 
ceeds every  thing  that  went  before  it  The  first  part,  that  of  the 
miraculous  conception,  was  not  a  thing  that  admitted  of  publicity ; 
and  therefore  the  tellers  of  this  part  of  the  story  had  this  ad- 
natsge*  that  though  they  might  not  be  credited,  they  could  not 
ke  detected.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  prove  it,  because 
il  WW  not  one  of  those  things  that  admitted  of  proof,  and  it  was 
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impofstUe  that  the  penoa  of  whom  it  was  toM  cooU  profo 


Bat  tbe  ratunoetion  of  a  dead  ponon  fr«Mii  the  grare,  and  h 
aseenriondiroiiglktlieairi  ia  a  thing  reiy  diflbraat  aa  to  the  o« 
denee  it  admita  of^  to  the  inviaible  conceptioa  of  a  child  in  tf 
womb.  The  reaurrection  and  aacenaion,  aappoaiog  them  to  hai 
taken  plaoe«  admitted  of  public  and  occnlar  demanstrationf  13 
that  of  die  aacenaion  of  a  balloon,  or  the  aun  at  noon  day,  to  i 
Jeraaalem  at  least  A  thing  which  ereiy  bodjr  is  raquirad  * 
beliere,  requires  that  the  proof  and  evidence  of  it  should  be  eqa 
to  all,  and  univeraal ;  and  aa  the  public  visibilitjr  of  tUs  h 
related  act,  waa  the  only  evidence  that  could  give  aanction  to  t 
former  part,  the  whole  of  it  fidla  to  the  ground,  because  thstt  ei 
dence  never  was  given.  Instead  of  this,  a  small  number  of  pe 
sons,  not  more  than  eight  or  nine,  are  introduced  aa  prozii 
for  the  whole  world,  to  say  they  aaw  it,  and  all  die  rest  oft] 
worid  are  called  upon  to  believe  it  But  it  appears  that  Thom 
did  not  brieve  the  resurrection ;  and,  as  they  say,  would  not  b 
lieve  without  having  occular  and  manual  demonstration  himaei 
So  neUher  mU  /,  and  the  reaaon  is  equally  aa  good  for  me,  ai 
for  every  other  peraon,  as  for  Thomas. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  palliate  or  disguise  this  matter.  Tl 
atory,  so  fiur  as  relates  to  the  supernatural  part,  has  every  mark 
fraud  and  imposition  stamped  upon  the  face  of  it  Who  were  ti 
authors  of  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  now  to  know,  as  it  is  for  i 
to  be  assured,  that  the  books  in  which  the  account  is  rdated,  we 
written  by  die  persons  whose  names  they  bear ;  the  best  sorvivii 
evidence  we  now  have  respecting  this  afiair  ia  the  Jewa.  Th 
are  regularly  deacended  from  the  people  who  lived  in  the  time  tf 
resurrection  and  ascension  is  said  to  have  happened,  and  diey  m 
it  it  not  Ima.  It  haa  long  appeared  to  me  a  strange  inconaisteai 
to  cite  the  Jews  aa  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  story.  It  is  just  t 
same  aa  if  a  man  were  to  any ,  I  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  ha 
told  you«  by  producing  the  people  who  say  it  is  fiUse. 

That  auch  a  peraon  aa  Jesus  Christ  existed,  and  Aat  he  w 
crucified,  which  was  the  mode  of  execution  at  that  day,  are  hi 
torical  relations  atrictly  within  the  limits  of  probability.  1 
preached  most  excellent  morality,  and  the  equality  of  man;  I 
he  preached  also  against  the  corruptions  and  avarice  of  tba  Je 
ish  priests,  and  this  brought  upon  him  the  hatred  and  vengeance 
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the  whole  ordei  of  priesthood.  The  accasation  which  those 
priests  brought  against  him  was  that  of  sedition  and  conspiraej 
against  the  Roman  government,  to  which  the  Jews  were  then 
Bobject  and  tribntary  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Roman 
government  might  have  some  secret  apprehensions  of  the  efTecti 
of  his  doctrine  as  well  as  the  Jewish  priests  ;  neither  is  it  impro- 
bable that  Jeans  Christ  had  in  contemplation  the  delivery  of  the 
Jewbh  nation  from  the  bondage  of  the  Romans.  Between  the 
two«  however,  this  virtuous  reformer  and  revolutionist  lost  his 
fife. 

ft  ia  upon  this  plain  narrative  of  facts,  together  with  another 
case  I  am  going  to  mention,  that  the  Christian  Mythologists, 
calling  themselves  the  Christian  Church,  have  erected  their 
fable,  which  for  absurdity  and  extravagance,  is  not  exceeded  by 
any  tiling  that  ia  to  be  found  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  Mythologists  tell  us  that  the  race  of  Giants  made 
war  against  Jupiter,  and  that  one  of  them  threw  a  hundred  rocks 
against  him  at  one  dirow ;  that  Jupiter  defeated  htm  with  thunder, 
and  confined  him  aAerwards  under  Mount  Etna,  and  that  every 
time  the  Giant  turns  himself.  Mount  Etna  belches  fire. 

It  is  here  easy  to  see  that  the  circumstance  of  the  mountain, 
fhat  of  its  being  a  volcano,  suggested  the  idea  of  the  fable ;  and 
Uat  the  fable  is  made  to  fit  and  wind  itself  up  with  that  circum- 
stance. 

The  Christian  Mythologists  tell  us,  that  their  Satan  made  war 
against  the  Almighty,  who  defeated  him,  and  confined  him  aAer- 
wards, not  under  a  mountain,  but  in  a  pit.  It  is  here  easy  to  see 
that  the  first  fable  suggested  the  idea  of  the  second  ;  for  the  fable 
of  Jupiter  and  die  Giants  was  told  many  hundred  years  before 
that  of  Satan. 

Thus  ^  the  ancient  and  the  christian  Mythologists  differ  very 
little  from  each  other.  But  the  latter  have  contrived  to  carry  th# 
matter  much  farther.  They  have  contrived  to  connect  die  fabi^ 
lous  part  of  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  fable  originating 
from  Mount  Etna ;  and,  in  order  to  make  all  the  parts  of  the  story 
tie  together,  they  have  taken  to  their  aid  the  traditions  ef  the* 
Jews;  for  the  Christian  mythology  is  made  up pwrtly  frem  tka- 
ancient  mythology,  and  partly  from  the  Jewish  IroditioBS^ 

The  Christian  Mythologists,  after  having  confined  Satan  in  m 

pit,  were  obliged  to  let  him  out  again  to  bring  on  tke  se^nel  of  the 
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fable.  He  is  then  introduced  into  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  thu 
shape  of  a  snake  or  a  serpent,  and  in  that  shape  he  enters  into 
familiar  conversation  with  Eve,  who  is  no  way  surprised  to  hear  a 
snake  talk ;  and  the  issue  of  this  tete-a-tete  is,  that  he  persuades 
her  to  eat  an  apple,  and  the  eating  of  that  apple  damns  all  man- 
kind. 

After  giving  Satan  this  triumph  over  the  whole  creation,  one 
would  have  supposed  that  the  church  Mythologists  would  have 
been  kind  enough  to  send  him  back  to  the  pit :  or,  if  they  had  not 
done  this,  that  they  would  have  put  a  mountain  upon  him,  (for 
they  say  that  their  faith  can  remove  a  mountain)  or  have  put  him 
under  a  mountain,  as  the  former  Mythologists  had  done,  to  pre- 
vent his  getting  again  among  the  women  and  doing  more  mischief. 
But  instead  of  this,  they  leave  him  at  large,  without  even  obliging 
him  to  give  his  parole — the  secret  of  which  is,  that  they  could  not 
do  without  him  ;  and  afler  being  at  the  trouble  of  making  him, 
they  bribed  him  to  stay.  They  promised  him  all  the  Jews,  all 
the  Turks  by  anticipation,  nine-tenths  of  the  world  beside,  and 
Mahomet  into  the  bargain.  After  this,  who  can  doubt  the  boun 
tifulness  of  the  Christian  mythology. 

Having  thus  made  an  insurrection  and  a  battle  in  Heaven,  in 
which  none  of  the  combatants  could  be  either  killed  or  wounded — 
put  Satan  into  the  pit — let  him  out  again — given  him  a  triumph 
over  the  whole  creation — damned  all  mankind  by  the  eating  of  an 
apple,  these  Christian  Mythologists  bring  the  two  ends  of  then 
fable  together.  They  represent  this  virtuous  and  amiable  man, 
Jesus  Christ,  to  be  at  once  both  God  and  Man,  and  also  the  Son 
of  God,  celestially  begotten,  on  purpose  to  be  sacrificed,  because 
they  say  that  Eve  in  her  longing  had  eaten  an  apple. 

Putting  aside  every  thing  that  might  excite  laughter  by  its  ab- 
surdity, or  detestation  by  its  profaneness,  and  confining  ourselves 
merely  to  an  examination  of  the  parts,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  story  more  derogatory  to  the  Almighty,  more  inconsistent  with 
his  wisdom,  more  contradictory  to  his  power,  than  this  story  is. 

In  order  to  make  for  it  a  foundation  to  rise  upon,  the  inventois 
were  under  fhe  necessity  of  giving  to  the  being,  whom  they  call 
Satan,.a  power  equally  as  great,  if  not  greater  than  they  attribute 
to  the  Almighty.  They  have  not  only  given  him  the  power  of 
liberating  himself  from  the  pit,  after  what  they  call  his  fall,  but 
thev  have  made  ihat  power  increase  afterwards  to  infinity.    Befor« 
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this  fall  they  represent  him  onlj  as  an  angel  of  limited  existenca, 
as  they  represent  the  rest.  AAer  his  fall,  he  becomes,  by  tbefar 
account,  omnipresent  He  exists  everywhere,  and  at  the  same 
time.     He  occupies  the  whole  immensity  of  space. 

Not  content  with  this  deification  of  Satan,  they  represent  him 
as  defeating,  by  stratagem,  in  the  shape  of  an  animal  of  the  crea- 
tion, all  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Almighty.  They  represent 
him  as  having  compelled  the  Almighty  to  the  direct  rucesnty  either 
of  surrendering  the  whole  of  the  creation  to  the  government  and 
sovereignty  of  this  Satan,  or  of  capitulating  for  its  redemption  by 
coming  down  upon  earth,  and  exhibiting  himself  upon  a  cross  in 
the  shape  of  a  man. 

Had  the  inventors  of  this  story  told  it  the  contrary  way,  that 
is,  had  they  represented  the  Almighty  as  compelling  Satan  to  ex- 
hibit  himself  on  a  cross,  in  the  shape  of  a  snake,  as  a  punishment 
for  his  new  transgression,  the  story  would  have  been  less  absurd-— 
less  contradictory.  But,  instead  of  this,  they  make  the  transgressor 
triumph,  and  the  Almighty  fall. 

That  many  good  men  have  believed  this  strange  fable,  and  lived 
very  good  lives  under  that  belief  (for  credulity  is  not  a  crime)  is 
what  I  have  no  doubt  of.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  educated 
to  believe  it,  and  they  would  have  believed  any  thing  else  in  the 
same  manner.  There  are  also  many  who  have  been  so  enthusi- 
astically enraptured  by  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  infinite  love 
of  God  to  man,  in  making  a  sacrifice  of  himself,  that  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  idea  has  forbidden  and  deterred  them  from  examin- 
ing into  the  absurdity  and  profaneness  of  the  story.  The  more 
unnatural  any  thing  is,  the  more  is  it  capable  of  becoming  the  ob- 
ject of  dismal  admiration. 

But  if  objects  for  gratitude  and  admiration  are  our  desire,  do 
they  not  present  themselves  every  hour  to  our  eyes  ?  Do  we  not 
see  a  fair  creation  prepared  to  receive  us  the  instant  we  are  bom 
— a  world  furnished  to  our  hands,  that  cost  us  nothing  ?  Is  it  we 
that  light  up  the  sun,  that  pour  down  the  rain,  and  fill  the  earth 
with  abundance  ?  Whether  we  sleep  or  wake,  the  vast  machinery 
of  the  universe  still  goes  on.  Are  these  things,  and  the  blessings 
they  indicate  in  future,  nothing  to  us  T  Can  our  gross  feelings  be 
excited  by  no  other  subjects  than  tragedy  and  suicide  ?  Or  is  the 
gloomy  pride  of  nvm  become  so  intolerable,  that  nothing  can 
flatter  it  but  a  sacrifice  of  the  Creator^ 
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I  know  that  thi«  bold  investigation  will  alarm  many,  but  it 
would  be  [mying  too  great  a  compliment  to  their  credulity  to  for- 
bear it  upon  that  account ;  the  times  and  the  subject  demand  it  to 
be  done.  The  suspicion  that  the  theory  of  what  is  called  the 
Christian  church  is  fabulous,  is  becoming  very  extensive  m  all 
countnes ;  and  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  men  staggering  under 
that  suspicion,  and  doubting  what  to  believe  and  what  to  disbe- 
lievcy  to  see  the  subject  freely  investigated.  I  therefore  pass  on  to 
an  examination  of  the  books  called  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

These  books,  beginning  with  Genesis  and  ending  with  Revela- 
tion, (which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  book  of  riddles  that  requires  a  revela- 
tion to  explain  it)  are,  we  are  told,  the  word  of  God.  It  is,  there- 
fore, proper  for  us  to  know  who  told  us  so,  that  we  may  know 
whnt  credit  to  give  to  the  report.  The  answer  to  this  question  is, 
that  nobody  can  tell,  except  that  we  tell  one  another  so.  The 
case,  however,  historically  appears  to  be  as  follows : — 

When  the  church  Mythologists  established  their  system,  they 
collected  all  tho  writings  they  could  find,  and  managed  them  as 
they  pleased.  It  is  a  matter  altogether  of  uncertainty  to  us 
^-hether  such  of  the  writings  as  now  appear  under  the  name  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  are  in  the  same  state  in  which  those 
collectors  say  they  found  them,  or  whether  they  added,  altered, 
abridged,  or  dressed  them  up. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  decided  by  vote  which  of  the  books  out 
of  the  collection  they  had  made,  should  be  the  woro  of  goo,  and 
which  shouM  not  They  rejected  several ;  they  voted  others  to 
be  doubtful,  such  as  the  books  called  the  Apocrypha ;  and  those 
books  which  had  a  oMJority  of  votes,  were  voted  to  be  the  word 
of  God.  Had  they  voted  otherwise,  all  the  people,  since  calling 
themsehres  ChristiaiM,  had  believed  otherwise — for  the  belief  of 
the  one  comes  from  the  vote  of  the  other.  Who  the  people  were 
that  did  all  this,  we  know  nothing  oi;  they  called  themselves  by 
the  general  name  of  the  Church ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  the 
matv^r. 

As  we  have  no  other  external  evidence  or  authority  for  believ- 
ing the^e  books  to  be  the  word  of  God,  than  what  I  have  men- 
tioned, which  is  no  evidence  or  authority  a  all,  I  come,  in  the 
next  place,  to  examine  tho  internal  evidence  conuined  in  thm 
books  themselves. 
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In  tbo  former  part  of  this  Essay,  I  have  spoken  ofreYelatioo.— - 
I  now  proceed  further  with  that  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  tpp^fii^ 
it  to  tfie  books  in  question. 

Revelation  is  a  communication  of  something,  which  the  persoD« 
to  whom  that  thing  is  revealed,  did  not  know  before.  For  if  I 
bave  done  a  thing,  or  seen  it  done,  it  needs  no  revelation  to 
tell  me  I  have  done  it,  or  seen  it,  nor  to  enable  me  to  tell  it,  or  to 
write  it. 

.  Revelation,  therefore,  cannot  be  applied  to  any  thing  done  upon 
earth,  of  which  man  is  himself  the  actor  or  the  witness ;  and 
consequently  all  the  historical  and  anecdotal  part  of  the  Bible, 
which  is  almost  the  whole  of  it,  is  not  within  the  meaning  and 
compass  of  the  word  revelation,  and,  therefore,  is  not  the  word  of 
God. 

When  Sampson  ran  off  with  the  gate-posts  of  Gaza,  if  ho  ever 
did  so,  (and  whether  he  did  or  not  is  nothing  to  us,)  or  when  he 
visited  his  Delilah,  or  caught  his  foxes,  or  did  any  thing  else,  what 
has  revelation  to  do  with  these  things  ?  If  they  were  facts,  he 
pouM  tell  them  himself;  or  his  secretary,  if  he  kept  one,  could 
write  tbem,  if  they  were  worth  either  telling  or  writing ;  and  if 
Aiey  were  fictions,  revelation  could  not  make  them  true ;  and 
ivhether  true  or  not,  we  are  neither  the  better  nor  the  wiser  for 
knowing  them.  When  we  contemplate  the  immensity  of  that 
Being,  who  directs  and  governs  the  incomprehensible  whole,  of 
which  the  utmost  ken  of  human  sight  can  discover  but  a  part, 
we  ought  to  feel  shame  at  calling  such  paltry  stories  the  word  of 
God. 

As  to  the  account  of  the  Creation,  with  which  the  book  ef 
Genesis  opens,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  tradition  which 
the  Israelites  had  among  them  before  they  came  into  Egypt ;  and 
afler  their  departure  from  that  country,  they  put  it  at  the  head  of 
their  history,  without  telling  (as  it  is  most  probable)  that  they  did 
act  know  how  they  came  by  it.  The  manner  in  which  the  account 
opens,  shows  it  to  be  traditionary.  It  begins  abruptly :  it  is  no- 
body that  speaks ;  it  is  nobody  that  hears ;  it  is  addressed  to  no- 
body ;  it  has  neither  first,  second,  or  third  person ;  it  has  every 
crilerioB  of  being  a  tradition,  it  has  no  voucher.  Moses  does  not 
tike  it  upon  himself  by  introducing  it  with  the  formality  that  1m 
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usefl  on  other  occasions,  such  as  that  of  saying,     The  Lard  spake 
mmto  Mo$eSy  $aying.*^ 

Why  it  has  been  called  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Moses,  I  believe,  was  too  good  a 
judge  of  such  subjects  to  put  his  name  to  that  account.  He  had 
been  educated  among  the  Egyptians,  who  were  a  people  as  well 
•killed  in  science,  and  particularly  in  astronomy,  as  any  people  of 
their  day ;  and  the  silence  and  caution  that  Moses  observes  in 
not  authenticating  the  account,  is  a  good  negative  evidence  that 
he  neither  told  it  nor  believed  it. — The  case  is,  that  every  nation 
of  people  has  been  world-makers,  and  the  Israelites  had  as  much 
right  to  set  up  the  trade  of  world-making  as  any  of  the  rest ;  and 
as  Moses  was  not  an  Israelite,  he  might  not  choose  to  contradict 
the  tradition.  The  account,  however,  is  harmless ;  and  this  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  many  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 

Whenever  we  read  the  obscene  stories,  the  voluptuous  de- 
baucheries, the  cruel  and  torturous  executions,  the  unrelenting 
vindictiveness,  with  which  more  than  half  the  Bible  is  filled,  it 
would  be  more  consistent  that  we  called  it  the  word  of  a  demon, 
than  the  word  of  God.  It  is  a  history  of  wickedness,  that  has 
served  to  corrupt  and  brutalize  mankind  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
sincerely  detest  it,  as  I  detest  every  thing  that  is  cruel. 

We  scarcely  meet  with  any  thing,  a  few  phrases  excepted,  but 
what  deserves  either  our  abhorence  or  our  contempt,  till  we  come 
to  the  miscellaneous  parts  of  the  Bible.  In  the  anonymous  pub- 
lications, the  Psalms,  and  the  Book  of  Job,  more  particularly  in 
the  latter,  we  find  a  great  deal  of  elevated  sentiment  reverentially 
expressed  of  the  power  and  benignity  of  the  Almighty  ;  but  they 
stand  on  no  higher  rank  than  many  other  compositions  on  similar 
subjects,  as  well  before  that  time  as  since. 

The  Proverbs  which  are  said  to  be  Solomon's,  though  most 
probably  a  collection,  (because  they  discover  a  knowledge  of  life, 
which  his  situation  excluded  him  from  knowing)  are  an  instructive 
table  of  ethics.  They  are  inferior  in  keenness  to  the  proverbs  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  not  more  wise  and  economical  than  those  of  the 
American  Franklin. 

All  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Bible,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Prophets,  are  the  works  of  the  Jewish  poets  and 
itinerant  preachers,  who  mixed  poetry,  anecdote,  and  devotion 
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together — end  those  works  still  retain  the  air  and  stjrle  of  poetry, 
though  in  translation.* 

There  is  not,  throughout  the  whole  book  called  the  Bible,  anjr 
word  that  describes  to  us  what  we  call  a  poet,  nor  any  word  that 
describes  what  we  call  poetry.  The  case  is,  that  the  word  prO' 
pkeif  to  which  latter  times  have  affixed  a  new  idea,  was  the  Bible 
word  for  poet,  and  the  word  prophefying  meant  the  art  of  making 
poetry.  It  also  meant  the  art  of  playing  poetry  to  a  tune  upon  any 
instrument  of  music. 

We  read  of  prophesying  with  pipes,  tabrets,  and  horns— of 
prophesjring  with  harps,  with  psalteries,  with  cymbals,  and  with 
every  other  instrument  of  music  then  in  fashion.  Were  we  now 
to  speak  of  prophesying  with  a  fiddle,  or  with  a  pipe  and  tabor,  the 
expression  would  have  no  meaning,  or  would  appear  ridiculous, 
and  to  some  people  contemptuous,  because  we  have  changed  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

We  are  told  of  Saul  being  among  the  propketSi  and  also  that  he 
prophesied ;  but  we  are  not  told  what  they  prophesied^  nor  what  &s 
prtfpheded^  The  case  is,  there  was  nothing  to  tell ;  for  these 
prophets  were  a  company  of  musicians  and  poets,  and  Saul  joined 
in  the  concert,  and  this  was  called  prophesying. 


*  As  there  are  many  readers  who  do  not  see  that  a  composition  is  poetry, 
vnless  it  be  in  rhyme,  it  is  for  their  information  that  I  add  tnis  note. 

Poetiy  consists  principally  in  two  thin^ — imagery  and  composition.  Ths 
composition  of  poetry  differs  from  that  of  prose  in  the  manner  of  mixing  lonf 
and  short  syllables  together.  Take  a  long  syllable  out  of  a  line  of  poetry,  and 
put  a  ^ort  one  in  the  room  of  it,  or  put  a  long  syllable  where  a  short  ona 
should  be.  and  that  Ime  will  lose  its  poetical  harmony.  It  will  have  an  effect 
upon  the  line  like  that  of  misplacing  a  note  in  a  song. 

The  imamy  in  those  books,  called  the  prophets,  appertains  altogether  to 
poetry.  It  is  nctitious,  and  often  extraragant,  and  not  admissible  in  any  other 
kind  of  writing  than  poeUry. 

To  show  that  these  writings  are  composed  in  poetical  numbers,  I  will  take 
ten  syllables,  as  they  stand  in  the  book,  and  make  a  line  of  the  same  number 
of  syllables  (heroic  measure)  that  shall  rhyme  with  the  last  word.  It  wUl 
then  be  seen  that  the  composition  of  those  books  is  poetical  measure.  The 
inttunfff  I  shall  produce  is  from  Isaiah : — 

^Hear^  O  ye  AeorerM,  and  give  ear^  0  earth  r* 
'TIS  Qod  himself  that  calls  attention  forth. 

Another  instance  I  shall  quote  is  from  the  mournful  Jeremiah,  to  which 
shall  add  two  other  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  flgars,  and 
'    ;  the  intention  of  the  poet. 

**  O!  thmt  mhu  head  were  waien  and  ndne  tyu?* 
Were  fountains  flowing  like  the  liquid  skies ; 
Then  would  I  giro  the  mighty  ikx)d  release, 
And  weep  a  deluge  for  the  human  race. 
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The  account  given  of  this  afTak  in  the  book  called  Samuel,  10, 
that  Saul  met  a  company  of  prophets ;  a  whole  company  of  them  I 
coming  down  with  a  psaltery,  a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a  harp,  and 
ihat  thej  prophesied,  and  that  he  prophesied  with  them.  But 
it  appears  afterwards,  that  Saul  prophesied  badly ;  that  is,  per* 
formed  his  part  badly ;  for  it  is  said,  that,  an  ^  wil  qMrtf  Jirom 
Go^^*  came  upon  Saul,  and  he  prophesied. 

Now,  were  there  no  other  passage  in  the  book  called  the  Bible« 
than  this,  to  demonstrate  to  us  that  we  have  lost  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  praphe$yf  and  substituted  another  meaning  in 
its  place,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
use  and  apply  the  word  prophuy,  in  the  place  it  is  here  used  and 
applied,  if  we  give  to  it  the  sense  which  latter  times  have  affixed 
to  it.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  here  used  strips  it  of  all  religious 
meaning,  and  shows  that  a  man  might  then  be  a  prophet,  or  he 
might  prophesy^  as  he  may  now  be  a  poet  or  musician,  without 
any  regard  to  the  morality  or  immorality  of  his  character.  The 
word  was  originally  a  term  of  science,  promiscuously  applied  to 
poetry  and  to  music,  and  not  restricted  to  any  subject  upon  which 
poetry  and  music  might  be  exercised. 

Deborah  and  Barak  are  called  prophets,  not  because  they  pre» 
dieted  any  thing,  but  because  they  composed  the  poem  or  song 
that  bears  their  name,  in  celebmtion  of  an  act  already  done. 
David  is  ranked  among  the  prophets,  for  he  was  a  musician,  and 
was  also  reputed  to  be  (though  perhaps  very  erroneously)  the 
author  of  the  Psalms.  But  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  not 
called  prophets ;  it  does  not  appear  from  any  accounts  we  havci 
that  they  could  either  sing,  play  music,  or  make  poetry. 

We  are  told  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  prophets.  They  might 
as  well  tell  us  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  God ;  for  there  cannot 
be  degrees  in  prophesying  consistently  with  its  modem  sense. — 
But  there  are  degrees  in  poetry,  and  therefore  the  phrase  is  recon- 
cileable  to  the  case,  when  we  understand  by  it  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  poets. 

It  is  altogether  unnecessary,  a(\er  this,  to  offer  any  observations 
upon  what  those  men,  styled  prophets,  have  written.  The  axe 
goes  at  once  to  the  root,  by  showing  that  the  original  meaning  of 

*  As  those  men  who  call  themselves  divines  and  commentators,  are  very 
fynd  of  puzeling  one  another,  I  leave  Uiem  to  eontest  the  meaning  of  the  Ant 
|Nirt  of  Uie  phrase,  that  of  an  evil  ipirit  (/  God,  I  keep  to  my  text— I  keep  t9 
the  meaning  of  the  word  prophesv* 
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the  word  has  been  mistaken^  and  consequently  all  the  inferencea 
that  have  been  drawn  from  those  books,  the  devotional  respect 
that  has  been  paid  to  them,  and  the  laboured  commentaries  that 
have  been  written  upon  them,  under  that  mistaken  meaning,  are 
not  worth  disputing  about.  In  many  things,  however,  the  wri* 
tings  of  the  Jewish  poets  deserve  a  better  fate  than  that  of  being 
bound  up,  as  they  now  are,  with  the  trash  that  accompanies  them, 
under  the  abused  name  of  the  word  of  God. 

If  we  permit  ourselves  to  conceive  right  ideas  of  things,  we 
must  necessarily  affix  the  idea,  not  only  of  unchangeableness,  but 
of  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  change  taking  place,  by  any 
means  or  accident  whatever,  in  that  which  we  would  honour  with 
the  name  of  the  word  of  God  ;  and  therefore  the  word  of  God 
cannot  exist  in  any  written  or  human  language. 

The  continually  progressive  change  to  which  the  meaning  of 
words  is  subject,  the  want  of  an  universal  language  which  renders 
translation  necessary,  the  errors  to  which  translations  are  again 
subject,  the  mistakes  of  copyists  and  printers,  together  with  the 
possibility  of  wilful  alteration,  are  of  themselves  evidences  that 
the  human  language,  whether  in  speech  or  in  print,  cannot  be  the 
vdikle  of  the  word  of  God.  The  word  of  God  exists  in  some- 
thing ebe. 

Did  the  book,  called  the  Bible,  excel  in  purity  of  ideas  and 
expression  all  the  books  now  extant  in  the  world,  I  wouM  not  take 
it  for  my  rule  of  faith,  as  being  the  word  of  God,  because  the 
possibility  would  nevertheless  exist  of  my  being  imposed  upon. 
But  when  I  see  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  this  book,  scarcely 
any  thing  but  a  history  of  the  grossest  vices,  and  a  collection  of 
the  most  paltry  and  contemptible  tales,  I  cannot  dishonor  my 
Creator  by  calling  it  by  his  name. 

Thus  much  for  the  Bible ;  I  now  go  on  to  the  book  called  the 
New  Testament.  The  JVeir  Testament !  that  is,  the  new  willi 
as  if  there  could  be  two  wills  of  the  Creator. 

Had  it  been  the  object  or  the  intention  of  Jesus  Christ  to  estab 
lish  a  new  religion,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  written  the  system 
himself,  or  procured  it  to  be  written  in  his  life  time.  But  there  is 
no  publication  extant  authenticated  with  his  name.  All  the  books 
called  the  New  Testament  were  written  af\er  his  death.  He  was 
a  Jew  by  birth  and  by  profession  ;  and  he  was  the  son  of  God  ia 
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like  manner  that  everj  other  person  is — ^for  the  Creator  is  tho 
Father  of  All. 

The  first  four  books,  called  Malhew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  do 
not  giye  a  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  only  detached 
anecdotes  of  him.  It  appears  from  these  books,  that  the  whole 
time  of  his  being  a  preacher  was  not  more  than  eighteen  months  ; 
and  it  was  only  during  this  short  time,  that  those  men  became  ac- 
quainted with  him.  They  make  mention  of  him  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  sitting,  they  say,  among  the  Jewish  doctors,  asking  and 
answering  them  questions.  As  this  was  several  years  before  their 
acquaintance  with  him  began,  it  is  most  probable  they  had  this 
anecdote  from  his  parents.  From  this  time  there  is  no  account 
of  him  for  about  sixteen  years.  Where  he  lived,  or  how  he  em- 
ployed himself  during  this  interval,  is  not  known.  Most  probably 
he  was  working  at  his  father's  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  car- 
penter. It  does  not  apoear  that  he  had  any  school  education,  and 
the  probability  is,  that  he  could  not  write,  for  his  parents  were 
extremely  poor,  as  appears  from  their  not  being  able  to  pay  for  a 
bed  when  he  was  born. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  three  persons  whose  names  are 
the  most  universally  recorded,  were  of  very  obscure  {mrentage. 
Moses  was  a  foundling  ;  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  a  stable  ;  and 
Mahomet  was  a  mule  driver.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  men 
were  founders  of  different  systems  of  religion ;  but  Jesus  Chris' 
\)unded  no  new  system.  He  called  men  to  the  practice  of  moni 
virtues,  and  the  belief  of  one  God.  The  great  trait  in  his  cha 
meter  is  philanthropy. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  apprehended,  shows  that  he  wkj 
not  much  known  at  that  time  ;  and  it  shows  also,  that  the  meetings 
he  then  held  with  his  followers  were  in  secret ;  and  that  he  had 
given  over  or  suspended  preaching  publicly.  Judas  could  no  other 
wise  betray  him  than  by  giving  information  where  he  was,  and 
pointing  him  out  to  the  officers  that  went  to  arrest  him ;  and  the 
reason  for  employing  and  paying  Judas  to  do  this  could  arise  only 
from  the  cause  already  mentioned,  that  of  his  not  being  much 
known,  and  living  concealed. 

The  idea  of  his  concealment,  not  only  agrees  very  ill  with  his 
reputed  divinity,  but  associates  with  it  something  of  pusillanimity ; 
and  his  being  betrayed,  or  in  other  words,  his  being  apprehended, 
on  the  information  of.  one  of  his  followers,  shows  that  he  did  not 
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intend  to  be  ap[NreheDded,  and  consequently  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  be  crucified. 

The  Christian  Mjthologists  tell  us,  that  Christ  died  for  the  sins 
(rf*  the  worldy  and  that  he  came  on  jmrpote  to  die.  Would  it  not 
then  have  been  the  same  if  he  had  died  of  a  feveri  or  of  the  small 
poXy  of  old  age,  or  of  any  thing  obe? 

The  dechnratoij  sentence  which,  thej  say,  was  passed  upon 
Adam,  in  case  he  eat  of  the  apple,  was  not,  that  thou  MluUt  surely 
he  crucified^  Imi,  thou  $halt  Burely  die — ^the  sentence  of  death,  and 
not  the  manner  of  dying.  Crucifixion,  therefore,  or  any  other 
particular  manner  of  dying,  made  no  part  of  the  sentence  that 
Adam  was  to  suffer,  and  consequently,  even  upon  their  own  tac- 
tics, it  could  make  no  part  of  the  sentence  that  Christ  was  to 
suffer  in  the  room  of  Adam.  A  fever  would  have  done  as  well 
ss  a  cross,  if  there  was  any  occasion  for  either. 

The  sentence  of  death,  which  they  tell  us,  was  thus  passed  upon 
Adam,  must  jeither  have  meant  dying  naturally,  that  is,  ceasing  to 
live,  or  have  meant  what  these  Mythologists  call  damnation  ;  and 
consequently,  the  act  of  dying  on  the  part  of  Jesus  Christ,  must 
according  to  their  system,  apply  as  a  prevention  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two  thmge  happening  to  Adam  and  to  us. 

That  it  does  not  prevent  our  dying  is  evident,  because  we  all 
die ;  and  if  their  accounts  of  longevity  be  true,  men  die  faster  since 
the  crucifixion  than  before  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second  ex- 
pUmation,  (including  with  it  the  natural  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Vernal  death  or  damnation  of  all  mankind,) 
it  is  impertinently  representing  the  Creator  as  corning  off,  or 
revoking  the  sentence,  by  a  pun  or  a  quibble  upon  the  word  death. 
That  manufacturer  of  quibbles,  St.  Paul,  if  he  wrote  the  books 
diat  bear  his  name,  has  helped  this  quibble  on  by  making  another 
quibble  upon  the  word  Adam,  He  makes  there  to  be  two  Adams ; 
the  one  who  sins  in  fact,  and  suffers  by  proxy ;  the  other  who  sins 
hy  proxy,  and  suffers  in  fact  A  refigion  thus  interlarded  with 
quibble,  subterfuge,  and  pun,  has  a  tendency  to  instruct  its  pro- 
fessors in  the  practice  of  these  arts.  They  acquire  the  habit 
without  being  aware  of  the  cause. 

If  Jesus  Christ  was  the  being  which  those  Mythologists  tell  us 
ha  was,  and  that  he  came  into  this  world  to  suffer^  which  is  a  word 
they  sometimes  use  instead  of  to  die,  the  only  real  suffering  he 
foold  have  endured,  would  have  been  to  live.    Hb  existence  here 
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a  flsttle  cf  exiletneot  or  tmiMportttioo  fron  Uecvoa,  «ii4i 
WSJ  bock  to  fait  original  coudUj  was  to  die. — Is  fiae,  ewiy  Aqg 
ia  llus  stitiige  t j»tem  if  tke  reverse  of  wibsi  it  pretoMk  to  he.  it 
is  the  reverse  of  truth,  sod  I  becouie  so  tired  of  ezannii^ifllsili 
mcoosisieiieies  and  sbsorditieSf  that  I  hftslea  to  llw  rw  iiwins  rf* 
it,  in  order  to  proceed  to  somethiog  ketier. 

How  much,  or  wbit  puts  of  the  books  called  fht  Kev  Testa- 
meot,  were  written  bj  the  persons  whose  assaes  th^  bear,  is  adat 
we  can  know  nothing  oU  neither  are  we  cettaia  ia  wfat  ] 
they  were  originally  written*  The  matters  tfiey  now  < 
be  classed  under  two  heads — anecdote  and  epistolaiy  < 
dence. 

The  four  books  already  mentioned,  Matthew,  Mark,  Ldhe,  aai 
John,  are  altogether  anecdotaL  They  rdate  events  after  ikfcf  had 
taken  place.  They  tell  what  Jesus  Christ  did  and  said,  aad  afhit 
others  did  and  said  to  him ;  and  in  saveral  instances  they  laiale 
the  same  event  difierently.  Revebtion  is  neceasarily  out  ^ihi 
question  with  respect  to  those  books;  not  only  becanae  ofte 
disagreement  of  the  writers,  but  because  revelation  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  relating  of  facts  by  the  persons  who  saw  them  doaei 
nor  to  the  relating  or  recording  of  any  discourse  or  converaatioa 
by  those  who  heard  it.  The  book  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(an  anonymous  work)  belongs  also  to  the  anecdotal  pait. 

All  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  book  af 
enigmas,  called  the  Revelations,  are  a  collection  of  lettera  under 
the  name  of  epistles  ;  and  the  forgery  of  letters  has  been  such  a 
common  practice  in  the  world,  that  the  probability  is  at  least  equal, 
whether  they  are  genuine  or  forged.  One  thing,  however,  is 
much  less  equivocal,  which  is,  that  out  of  the  matters  contained  ia 
those  books,  together  with  the  assistance  of  some  old  stories,  te 
church  has  set  up  a  system  of  religion  very  contradictory  to  the 
character  of  the  person  whose  name  it  bears.  It  has  set  up  a 
religion  of  pomp  and  of  revenue,  in  pretended  imitation  of  a  per- 
son whose  Ufe  was  humility  and  poverty. 

The  invention  of  purgatory,  and  of  the  releasing  of  souls  there* 
from,  by  prayers,  bought  of  the  church  with  money ;  the  selling  of 
pardons,  dispensations  and  indulgencies,  are  revenue  laws,  with- 
out bearing  that  name  or  carrying  that  appearance.  But  the  case 
nevertheless  is,  that  those  things  derive  their  origin  from  the 
paroxYsm  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  theoiy  deduced  therefrom 
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«tkk  w»B)  thai  one  person  could  stand  in  the  place  of  another, 
and  could  perform  meritorious  services  for  him.  The  probability, 
therefore,  is,  thai  the  whdie  theoiy  or  doctrine  of  what  is  called 
the  redemption  (which  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
iel  of  one  person  ia  the  room  of  another)  was  originally  fabricated 
OQ  purpose  to  bring  forward  and  build  all  those  secondary  and 
peeaniaffy  redemptions  upon ;  and  that  the  passages  in  the  books 
upon  which  the  idea  of  theory  of  redemption  is  built,  have  been 
ttattoftctured  and  falmcated  for  that  purpose.  Why  are  we  to 
ghre  this  ^Hirch  credit,  Mdien  she  tells  us  that  those  books  are 
gemaane  m  every  part,  any  more  than  we  give  her  credit  for  every 
thing  else  she  has  told  us  ;  or  for  the  miracles  she  says  she  has 
performed  !  That  she  could  fabricate  writings  is  certain,  because 
the  could  write  ;  and  the  composition  of  the  writings  in  question, 
is  of  that  lund  that  any  body  might  do  it ;  and  that  she  did 
fabricate  them  is  not  more  inconsistent  with  probability,  than 
ttMt  she  should  tell  us,  as  she  has  done,  that  she  could  and  did 
work  miracles. 

%ice,  then,  no  external  evidence  can,  at  this  long  distance  of 
tine,  be  produced  to  prove  whether  the  church  fabricated  the  doc- 
trines catted  redemption  or  not,  (for  such  evidence,  whether  for  or 
against,  would  be  subject  to  the  same  suspicion  of  being  fabrica- 
ted,) the  case  can  only  be  referred  to  the  internal  evidence  which 
die  tUng  carries  within  itself ;  and  this  affords  a  very  strong  pre- 
attn4>tion  of  its  beiog  a  fabrication.  For  the  internal  evidence  is, 
that  the  theory  or  doctrine  of  redemption  has  for  its  basis  an  idea 
of  pecuniary  justice,  and  not  that  of  moral  justice. 

If  I  owe  a  person  money,  and  cannot  pay  him,  and  he  threatens 
to  put  me  in  prison,  another  person  can  take  the  debt  upon  him- 
asK^  and  pay  it  for  me  ;  but  if  I  have  committed  a  crime,  every 
eircunistance  of  the  case  is  changed  ;  moral  justice  cannot  take 
the  inaocent  for  the  guilty,  even  if  the  innocent  would  offer  itself. 
To  suppose  justice  to  do  this,  is  to  destroy  the  principle  of  its 
existence,  which  is  the  thing  itself ;  it  is  then  no  longer  justice ;  it 
is  indiscriminate  revenge. 

This  single  reflection  will  show  that  the  doctrine  of  redemption 
is  founded  on  a  mere  pecuniaiy  idea,  corresponding  to  that  of  a 
debt,  which  another  person  might  pay ;  and  as  this  pecuniary  idea 
corresponds  again  with  the  system  of  second  redemptions,  ob- 
tained durouj^  the  means  of  money  given  to  the  church  for 
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pardons,  the  probability  is,  that  the  same  persons  fabricated  both 
one  and  the  other  of  those  theories ;  and  that,  in  truth,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  redemption  ;  that  it  is  fabulous,  and  that  man  stands 
in  the  same  relative  condition  with  his  Maker  he  ever  did  stand« 
since  man  existed,  and  that  it  is  his  greatest  consolation  to  think 
so. 

Let  him  believe  this,  and  he  will  live  more  consistently  and 
morally,  than  by  any  other  system  ;  it  is  by  his  being  taught  to 
contemplate  himself  as  an  out-law,  as  an  out-cast,  as  a  beggar,  as 
a  mumper,  as  one  thrown,  as  it  were, on  a  dunghill,  at  an  immense 
distance  from  his  Creator,  and  who  must  make  his  approaches  by 
creeping  and  cringing  to  intermediate  beings,  that  he  conceives 
either  a  contemptuous  disregard  for  every  thing  under  the  name 
of  religion,  or  becomes  indifferent,  or  turns,  what  he  calls,  devout. 
In  the  latter  case,  he  consumes  his  life  in  grief,  or  the  affectation 
of  it ;  his  prayers  are  reproaches ;  his  humility  is  ingratitude ; 
he  calls  himself  a  worm,  and  the  fertile  earth  a  dunghill ;  and 
all  the  blessings  of  life,  by  the  thankless  name  of  vanities ;  be 
despises  the  choicest  gifl  of  God  to  man,  the  gift  of  reason; 
and  having  endeavoured  to  force  upon  himself  the  belief  of  a 
system  against  which  reason  revolts,  he  ungratefully  calls  it 
human  rccuon^  as  if  man  could  give  reason  to  himself. 

Yet,  with  all  this  strange  appearance  of  humility,  and  this  con- 
tempt for  human  reason,  he  ventures  into  the  boldest  presump- 
tions ;  he  finds  fault  with  every  thing ;  his  selfishness  is  nevei 
satisfied  ;  his  ingratitude  is  never  at  an  end.  He  takes  on  him- 
self to  direct  the  Almighty  what  t<^  do,  even  in  the  government 
of  the  universe ;  he  prays  dicta^orially ;  when  it  is  sun-shine,  he 
prays  for  rain,  and  when  it  is  rain,  he  prays  for  sun-shine ;  he 
follows  the  same  idea  in  every  thing  that  he  prays  for  ;  for  what 
is  the  amount  of  all  his  prayers,  but  an  attempt  to  make  the 
Almighty  change  his  mind,  and  act  otherwise  than  he  does  ?  It  is 
as  if  he  were  to  say — thou  knowcst  not  so  well  as  I. 

But  some  perhaps  will  say — Are  we  to  have  no  word  of  God 
— no  revelation !  I  answer,  Yes :  there  is  a  word  of  God ;  there 
IS  a  revelation. 

The  word  of  God  is  the  creation  we  behold  :  And  it  is 
m  this  teord^  which  no  human  invention  can  counterfeit  or  alter, 
that  God  speaketh  universally  to  man. 
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Human  language  ia  local  and  changeable,  and  is  therefore  inca- 
pable of  being  used  as  the  means  of  unchangeable  and  universal 
information.  The  idea  that  God  sent  Jesus  Christ  to  publish,  as 
diej  say,  the  glad  tidings  to  all  nations,  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  otheTt  is  consistent  only  with  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  extent  of  the  world,  and  who  believed,  as 
tkose  world-saviours  believed,  and  continued  to  believe,  for  seve- 
ral centuries,  (and  that  in  contradiction  to  the  discoveries  of  phi- 
losophers and  the  experience  of  navigators,)  that  the  earth  was  flat 
like  a  trencher ;  and  that  a  roan  might  walk  to  the  end  of  it. 

But  how  was  Jesus  Christ  to  make  any  thing  known  to  all  na- 
tbns  t  He  could  speak  but  one  language,  which  was  Hebrew ; 
and  there  are  in  the  world  several  hundred  languages.  Scarcely 
Boy  two  nations  speak  the  same  language,  or  understand  each 
other ;  and  as  to  translations,  every  man  who  knows  any  thing  of 
languages,  knows  that  it  was  impossible  to  translate  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another,  not  only  without  losing  a  great  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal, but  frequently  of  mistaking  the  sense ;  and  besides  all  this, 
the  art  of  printing  was  wholly  unknown  at  the  time  Christ  lived. 

It  is  always  necessary  that  the  means  that  are  to  accomplish  any 
end,  be  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  or  the  end  can- 
not be  accomplished.  It  is  in  this,  that  the  difference  between 
finite  and  infinite  power  and  wisdom  discovers  itself.  Man  fre- 
quently fails  in  accomplishing  his  ends,  from  a  natural  inability  of 
the  power  to  the  purpose ;  and  frequently  from  the  want  of  wis- 
dom to  apply  power  properly.  But  it  is  impossible  for  infinite 
power  and  wisdom  to  fail  as  man  faileth.  The  means  it  useth  are 
always  equal  to  the  end ;  but  human  language,  more  especially  as 
there  is  not  an  universal  language,  is  incapable  of  being  used 
as  an  universal  means  of  unchangeable  and  uniform  information, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  the  means  that  God  useth  in  manifesting 
himself  universally  to  man. 

It  is  only  in  the  creation  that  all  our  ideas  and  conceptions  of 
a  word  of  God  can  unite.  The  Creation  speaketh  on  universal 
language,  independently  of  human  speech  or  human  language, 
multiplied  and  various  as  they  be*  It  is  an  ever-existing  original, 
which  every  man  can  read.  It  cannot  be  forged ;  it  cannot  be 
counterfeited ;  it  cannot  be  lost ;  it  cannot  be  altered  ;  it  cannot 
be  suppressed.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  man  whether 
it  shall  be  published  or  not ;  it  publishes  itself  from  one  end  of  the 
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earth  to  the  other.  It  preaches  to  all  nations  and  to  all  worlds ; 
and  this  ward  of  God  reveals  to  man  all  that  is  necessary  for  man 
to  know  of  God. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power  1  We  see  it  in  the  im- 
mensity of  the  Creation.  Do  we  wait  to  contemplate  his  wis- 
dom ?  We  see  it  in  the  unchangeable  order  by  which  the  incom- 
prehensible whole  is  governed.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  lus 
munificence  ?  We  see  it  in  the  abundance  with  which  he  fills  the 
earth.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  mercy  ?  We  see  it  in  his 
not  withholding  that  abundance  even  from  the  unthankful.  In 
fine,  do  we  want  to  know  what  God  is  t  Search  not  the  book 
called  the  Scripture,  which  any  human  hand  might  make,  but  the 
Scripture  called  the  Creation. 

The  only  idea  man  can  afHx  to  the  name  of  God,  is  that  of  a 
fir$t  cause^  the  cause  of  all  things.  And,  incomprehensible  and 
difficult  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  conceive  what  a  first  cause  is,  he  ar- 
rives at  the  belief  of  it,  from  the  tenfold  greater  difficulty  of  disbe- 
lieving it  It  is  difficult  beyond  description  to  conceive  that  space 
can  have  no  end  ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  conceive  an  end.  It 
IS  difficult  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  conceive  an  eternal  dura- 
tion of  what  we  call  time ;  but  it  is  more  impossible  to  conceive 
m  time  when  there  shall  be  no  time. 

In  like  manner  of  reasoning,  every  thing  we  behold  carries  ie 
itself  the  internal  evidence  that  it  did  not  make  itself.  Every 
man  is  an  evidence  to  himself,  that  he  did  not  make  himself; 
neither  could  his  father  make  himself,  nor  his  grandfather,  nor  any 
of  his  race ;  neither  could  any  tree,  plant,  or  animal  make  itself; 
and  it  is  the  conviction  arising  from  this  evidence,  that  carries  us 
on,  as  it  were,  by  necessity,  to  the  belief  of  a  first  cause  eternally 
existing,  of  a  nature  totally  difierent  to  any  material  existence  we 
know  of,  and  by  the  power  of  which  all  things  exist ;  and  this  first 
cause  man  calls  God. 

It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  reason,  that  man  can  discover 
.  God.  Take  away  that  reason,  and  he  would  be  incapable  of 
muierstanding  any  tiling ;  and,  in  this  case  it  would  be  just  as 
consistent  to  read  even  the  book  called  the  Bible  to  a  horse  as  to 
a  man.  How  then  is  it  that  those  people  pretend  to  reject 
reason? 

Almost  die  only  parts  in  the  book  called  the  Bible,  that  convey 
to  us  any  idea  of  God,  are  some  chaptera  in  Job,  and  the  19di 
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Pnlm ;  I  recollect  no  other.  Those  parts  are  true  detMtkdl  com- 
posilioiis ;  for  the/  treat  of  the  Deity  through  his  works.  Thef 
take  the  book  of  Creation  as  the  word  of  God,  they  refer  to  no 
odier  book,  and  all  the  inferences  thej  make  are  drawn  from  that 
lohnne* 

I  insert,  in  this  place,  the  19th  Psalm,  as  paraphrased  into  Eng- 
EA  tefsa  hy  Addison.  I  recollect  not  the  prose,  and  where  I 
write  dib  I  hare  not  the  opportunitj  of  seeing  it 

Tba  ipaGlout  iinnament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  etherial  tky. 
And  ipangled  heavens,  a  ahining  frame, 
Tlwir  great  original  prochdm. 
Hie  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  da]r, 
Doee  his  Creator'f  power  ditpUj ; 
And  pobliehes  to  every  land, 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 
•  Soon  aa  the  evening  ehadeeprefBil 
The  moon  takes  np  the  wondrom  tale. 
And  nightly  to  the  lie  tning  earth, 
BqMata  the  story  of  her  birth ; 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum. 
And  all  the  planets,  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 
What  though  in  solemn  silence  all 
More  round  this  dark  terrestrial  ball ; 
What  though  no  real  voiee,  nor  sound. 
Amidst  their  radiant  orbe  be  ibund. 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  Toioe, 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
Tna  UAMb  that  madb  vs  is  ditwb. 

What  more  deea  man  want  to  know,  than  that  the  hand  or 
power,  diai  made  these  dungs  is  divine,  is  omnipotent  t  Let  him 
Mief6  thb  with  the  force  it  is  impossible  to  repel,  if  he  permits 
kis  reason  to  act,  and  his  rule  of  moral  life  will  follow  of  course. 

Hie  aUuaioas  in  Job  have  all  of  them  the  same  tendency  with 
das  Psalm ;  that  of  deducmg  or  proving  a  truth  that  would  h% 
edMrwise  wdmown,  from  truths  already  known. 

I  reeoDeet  not  enough  of  the  passages  in  Job,  to  insert  them 
coireetly :  but  there  is  one  occurs  to  me  that  is  appUcabie  to  the 
sabjeci  I  am  qiealdng  upon.  **  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  oal 
God  t    Cans!  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection!'' 
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I  know  not  how  the  printers  have  pointed  this  passage,  for  I 
keep  no  Bible;  but  it  contains  two  distinct  questions,  that  admit 
of  distinct  answers. 

First — Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  t  Tes ;  because 
in  the  first  place,  I  know  I  did  not  make  myself,  and  yet  I  have 
existence ;  and  by  Mearching  into  the  nature  of  other  things,  I 
find  that  no  other  thing  could  moke  itself;  and  yet  millions  of 
other  things  exist ;  therefore  it  is,  that  I  know,  by  positive  con- 
clusion resulting  from  this  search,  that  there  is  a  power  superior 
to  all  those  things,  and  that  power  is  God. 

Secondly — Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  t 
No ;  not  only  because  the  power  and  wisdom  He  has  manifested 
in  the  structure  of  the  Creation  that  I  behold  is  to  me  incompre- 
hensible, but  because  even  this  manifestation,  great  as  it  is,  is 
probably  but  a  small  display  of  that  immensity  of  power  and  wis- 
dom, by  which  millions  of  other  worlds,  to  me  invisible  by  their 
distance,  were  created  and  continue  to  exist 

It  is  evident  that  both  of  these  questions  are  put  to  the  reason 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  addressed; 
and  it  is  only  by  admitting  the  first  question  to  be  answered 
affirmatively,  that  the  second  could  follow.  It  would  have  beet 
unnecessary,  and  even  absurd,  to  have  put  a  second  question 
more  difficult  than  the  first,  if  the  first  question  had  been  answered 
negatively.  The  two  questions  have  different  objects  ;  the  first 
refers  to  the  existence  of  God,  the  second  to  his  attributes; 
reason  can  discover  the  one,  but  it  falls  infinitely  short  in  dis- 
covering 4m  whole  of  the  other. 

I  recollect  not  a  single  passage  in  all  the  writings  ascribed  to 
the  men  called  apostles,  that  convey  any  idea  of  what  God  is. 
Thoee  writings  are  chiefly  controversial ;  and  the  subject  they 
dwell  upon,  that  of  a  man  dying  \a  agony  on  a  cross,  is  better 
suited  to  the  gkx>my  genius  of  a  monk  in  a  cell,  by  whom  it  is  not 
impossible  they  were  written,  than  to  aay  man  breathing  the  open 
air  of  the  Creation.  The  only  passage  that  occurs  to  me,  that  baa 
any  reference  to  the  works  of  God,  by  which  only  his  power  and 
wisdom  can  be  known,  is  related  to  have  been  spoken  by  Jesus 
Christ,  as  a  remedy  against  distrustful  care.  **  Behold  the  lilies 
of  dM  fidd,  diey  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.**  This,  however, 
is  fiur  infefior  to  the  allusions  in  Job  and  in  the  19th  Psalm ;  tral 
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It  18  similar  in  idea,  and  the  modesty  of  the  imagery  is  correspon* 
dent  to  the  modesty  of  the  man. 

As  to  the  Christian  system  of  faith,  it  appears  to  me  as  a  species 
of  atheism — a  sort  of  religious  denial  of  God.  It  professes  to  be- 
lieve in  a  man  rather  than  in  God.  It  is  a  compound  made  up 
chiefly  of  manism  with  but  little  deism,  and  is  as  near  to  atheism 
as  twilight  is  to  darkness.  It  introduces  between  man  and  his 
Maker  an  opaque  body,  which  it  calls  a  Redeemer,  as  the  moon 
introduces  her  opaque  self  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  it 
produces  by  this  means  a  religious  or  an  irreligious  eclipse  of  li^t* 
It  has  put  the  whole  orbit  of  reason  into  shade. 

The  effect  of  this  obscurity  has  been  that  of  turning  every  thing 
upside  down,  and  representing  it  in  reverse ;  and  among  the  re- 
Tolutions  it  has  thus  magically  produced,  it  has  made  a  revolution 
in  Theology. 

That  which  is  now  called  natural  philosophy,  embracmg  the 
whole  circle  of  science,  of  which  Astronomy  occupies  die  chief 
place,  is  the  study  of  the  works  of  God,  and  of  the  power  and  wis* 
dom  of  God  in  his  works,  and  is  the  true  theology. 

As  to  the  theology  that  is  now  studied  in  its  place,  it  is  the 
study  of  htuuan  opinions,  and  of  human  fancies  concerning  God. 
It  is  not  the  study  of  God  himself  in  the  works  that  he  has  made, 
but  in  the  works  or  writings  that  man  has  made;  and  it  is  not 
among  the  least  of  the  mischiefs  that  the  Christian  system  has 
done  to  the  world,  that  it  has  abandoned  the  original  and  beautiful 
system  of  theology,  like  a  beautiful  innocent,  to  distress  and  re 
proach,  to  make  room  for  the  hag  of  superstition.        ^ 

The  book  of  Job,  and  the  19di  Psalm,  which  even  the  church 
admits  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  chronological  order  in  whicfa 
fliey  stand  in  the  book  called  the  Bible,  are  theological  orations 
conformable  to  the  original  system  of  theology.  The  internal 
evidence  of  those  orations  proves  to  a  demonstration  that  the 
study  and  contemplation  of  the  works  of  Creation,  and  of  die 
power  and  wisdom  of  God,  revealed  and  manifested  in  those 
works,  made  a  great  part  of  the  religious  devotion  of  the  times  in 
wUch  they  were  written ;  and  it  was  this  devotional  study  and 
contemplation  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  principles  upon 
irlueh,  what  are  now  called  Sciences,  are  estabKriied ;  and  it  is  to 
die  discovery  of  these  principles  that  almost  all  the  Arts  that  con- 
4ilmte  to  the  convenience  of  human  life,  owe  their  existence. 
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£▼017  pnncipal  art  has  some  science  for  its  parent,  though  the 
person  who  mechanically  performs  the  work  does  not  always,  and 
but  very  seldom,  perceive  the  connexion. 

It  is  a  fraud  of  the  Christian  system  to  call  the  sciences  human 
imfniifm ;  it  <3  only  the  application  of  them  that  is  human.  Every 
science  has  for  its  basb  a  system  of  principles  as  fixed  and  unal- 
terable as  those  by  which  the  universe  is  regulated  and  governed. 
Man  cannot  make  principles,  he  can  only  discover  them. 

For  example^-£ very  person  who  looks  at  an  Almanack  sees  an 
account  when  an  eclipse  will  take  place,  and  he  sees  also  that  it 
never  fails  to  take  place  according  to  the  account  there  given. 
This  shows  that  man  is  acquainted  with  the  laws  by  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  move.  But  it  would  be  somethiog  worse  than 
ignorance,  were  any  church  on  earth  to  say,  that  those  laws  are  a 
human  invention.  It  would  also  be  ignorance,  or  something 
worse^  to  say  that  the  scientific  principles,  by  the  aid  of  which 
man  is  enabled  to  calculate  and  foreknow  when  an  eclipse  will 
take  place»  are  a  human  invention.  Man  cannot  invent  and 
thing  that  is  eternal  and  immutable ;  and  the  scientific  principles 
be  employs  for  this  purpose  must,  and  are,  of  necessity,  as  eternal 
and  immutable  as  the  laws  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move,  or 
they  could  not  be  used  as  they  are  to  ascertain  the  time  when,  and 
the  BMuiDer  how,  an  eclipse  will  take  place. 

The  acaentific  principles  that  man  employs  to  obtain  the  fore- 
kftowledge  of  an  eclipse,  or  of  any  thing  else,  relating  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  contained  chiefly  in  that  part  of  sci-f 
ence  which  is  called  Trigonometry,  or  the  properties  of  atriangle, 
which  when  applied  to  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  called 
Astronomy ;  when  appUed  to  direct  the  course  of  a  ship  on  the 
•oeas,  k  is  eaUed  Navigation ;  when  applied  to  the  construction 
of  figures  drawn  by  rule  and  compass,  it  is  called  Geometry ;  when 
appUed  to  the  construction  of  plans  of  edifices,  it  is  called  Aichi- 
leotuve  X  when  applied  lo  the  measurement  of  any  portion  of  the 
■urftce  of  the  earth,  it  is  called  Land-surveying.  In  fine,it  is 
die  soul  of  science ;  it  is  an  eternal  truth ;  it  contains  the  motiU* 
matieel  infmmiraiwn  of  which  man  speaks,  and  the  extent  of  its 
uses  is  unknown. 

It  may  be  said.  Ant  man  can  make  or  draw  a  triangle,  and  there* 
Son  a  triangle  it  an  human  invention 
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Bui  Ae  trMUigle«  wlien  d  rawn,  it  no  other  than  the  image  of  Hkm 
priaeiple ;  it  ia  a  delineation  to  die  eje,  and  from  thence  to  the 
miiid,  of  a  principle  that  would  otherwiae  be  impeveeptible*  Tho 
triangle  doea  not  make  die  principle,  any  more  than  a  candle 
tdLon  into  a  room  that  waa  dark,  makea  the  chairs  and  tablea  that 
before  were  infiaible.  All  Aepropegtiea  of  a  triitn|^  eyjat  inde* 
poidentlf  of  the  figore,  and  existed  before  any  triangle  waa  drawn 
or  thoo^t  of  by  man.  JIan  had  no  more  to  do  in  the  formataoii 
ofthoeepropertiea  or  principles,  than  he  had  to  do  in  making  the 
kws  by  which  the  heaYcoly  bodies  move ;  and  therefore  the  one 
most  haye  die  same  divine  origin  as  the  other. 

In  ^  same  manner  as  it  may  be  said,  that  man  can  make  a 
trian^e,  ao  also  may  it  be  said,  he  can  make  the  mechanical  in* 
itnnnent  called  a  lever;  but  the  principle,  by  which  die  lever  acts 
m  a  thing  distinct  from  die  instrument,  and  would  exist  if  the  ia- 
itrament  did  not :  it  attachea  itself  to  die  instrument  after  it  ia 
made ;  the  mstrument,  therefore,  can  act  no  otherwise  than  it 
does  act ;  neidier  can  all  the  eflRnla  of  human  invention  make  it 
•ct  odierwiae-^tfaat  which,  in  all  such  cases,  roan  caUs  the  e^tel, 
is  no  other  than  the  principle  itself  rendered  perceptible  to  the 


Since  then  man  cannot  make  principles,  from  whence  did  he 
gtin  a  knowledge  of  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  them,  not 
only  to  things  on  earth,  but  to  ascertain  the  motion  of  bodies  so 
inmensely  distant  from  him  as  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are! 
From  whence,  I  ask,  eotM  he  gain  that  knowledge,  but  from  the 
study  of  the  true  theology! 

It  is  die  structure  of  the  universe  that  has  taught  this  know- 
ledge to  man.  That  structure  is  an  ever-existing  exhibition  of 
tfery  principle  upon  n^iich  every  part  of  mathematical  science  is 
founded.  The  ofispring  of  this  science  is  mechanics ;  for  me 
chanica  ia  no  other  than  die  principles  of  science  applied  practi- 
cally. The  man  who  proportions  the  several  parts  of  a  mill,  uses 
die  same  scientL6c  principles,  as  if  he  had  the  power  of  construct- 
ing an  universe ;  but  as  he  cannot  give  to  matter  that  invisible 
tgency,  by  which  all  the  components  parts  of  the  immense  ma- 
diine  of  the  universe  have  influenced  upon  each  other  and  act  in 
aiotional  unison  together,  without  any  apparent  contact,  and  to 
which  man  has  given  the  name  of  attraction,  gravitation,  and  re-' 
suUon,  he  supplies  the  place  of  that  agency  by  the  humble  imi 
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tation  of  teeth  and  cogs.-— All  the  parts  of  roan's  microcosm  mait 
Yisibly  touch :  but  could  he  gain  a  knowledge  of  that  agencj,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  in  practice,  we  might  then  say,  that  ano- 
ther eanonieal  book  of  the  word  of  God  had  been  discovered. 

If  man  could  alter  the  properties  of  the  lever,  so  also  could  he 
alter  the  properties  of  the  triangle  :  for  a  lever  (taking  that  sort  of 
lever  which  is  called  a  steel-yard,  for  the  sake  of  explanation) 
forms*  when  in  motion,  a  triangle.  The  line  it  descends  from* 
(one  point  of  that  line  being  in  the  fulcrum,)  the  line  it  descends 
to,  and  the  cord  of  the  arc,  which  the  end  of  the  lever  describes- 
in  the  air,  are  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle.  The  other  arm  of  the 
lever  describes  also  a  triangle ;  and  the  corresponding  sides  of 
those  two  triangles,  calculated  scientifically,  or  measured  geome- 
trically :  and  also  the  sines,  tangents,  and  secants  generated  from 
the  angles,  and  geometrically  measured,  have  the  same  proportions 
to  each  otheri  as  the  different  weights  have  that  will  balance  each 
other  on  the  lever,  leaving  the  weight  of  the  lever  out  of  the  case 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  man  can  make  a  wheel  and  axis , 
that  he  can  put  wheels  of  different  magnitudes  together,  and  pro 
duce  a  mill.  Still  the  case  comes  back  to  the  same  point,  which 
is,  that  he  did  not  make  the  principle  that  gives  the  wheels  those 
powers.  That  principle  is  as  unalterable  as  in  the  former  case, 
or  rather  it  is  the  same  principle  under  a  different  appearance  to 
the  eye. 

The  power  that  two  wheels,  of  different  magnitudes,  have  upon 
each  other,  is  in  the  same  proportion  as  if  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
two  wheels  were  joined  together  and  made  into  that  kind  of  lever 
I  have  described,  suspended  at  the  part  where  the  semi-diameters 
join ;  for  the  two  wheels,  scientifically  considered,  are  no  other 
than  the  two  circles  generated  by  the  motion  of  the  compound 
lever. 

It  is  from  the  study  of  the  true  theology  that  all  our  knowledge 
of  science  is  derived,  and  it  is  from  that  knowledge  that  all  the 
arts  have  originated. 

The  Almighty  lecturer,  by  displaying  the  principles  of  science 
m  the  structure  of  the  universe,  has  invited  man  to  study  and  to 
imitation.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe^ 
that  we  call  ours,  **  I  have  made  an  earth  for  man  to  dwell  upon, 
and  I  have  rendered  the  starry  heavens  visible,  to  teach  him 
science  and  the  arts.     He  can  now  provide  for  his  own  comfort 
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AlTD   UKARlf   FmOM   MT   MUlflPClKlfCK   TO  ALL,  TO   BB   KIKD  TO 
BACH   OTBBB.'* 

Of  whBt  HBO  IB  it«  UDlesB  it  be  to  toach  man  Bomediiiigi  that  Iub 
eje  IB  endowed  whh  the  power  of  beholding,  to  an  ineomprehen- 
Me  diBtance,  an  unmenBity  of  worids  revohring  in  the  ocean  of 
tpaoe  T  Or  of  what  «m  m  it  that  this  immensit/  of  worlds  m  viBi- 
Ue  lo  man  t  What  haa  man  to  do  with  the  Pleiadest  with  Orion« 
widi  SirinBi  with  the  star  he  calls  the  north  star,  with  the  moving 
Ofbs  be  has  named  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Yenus,  and  Mercury, 
if  no  nses  are  to  follow  from  their  being  Tisible  t  A  less  power 
of  Tision  would  have  been  sufficient  for  man,  if  the  immensit/  he 
now  possesses  were  given  only  to  waste  itself,  as  it  were,  on  an 
nnmense  desert  of  space  glittering  with  shows. 

It  IB  only  by  contemplating  what  he  calls  the  starry  heavenst  as 
fte  book  and  school  of  science,  that  he  discovers  any  use  in  their 
being  visible  to  him,  or  any  advantage  resulting  from  his  immen* 
sity  of  vision*  But  when  he  contemplates  the  subject  in  this 
light,  he  sees  an  additional  motive  for  saying,  that  nothing  was 
SMHb  m  vam;  for  in  vain  would  be  this  power  of  vision  if  it 
tio^  man  nothing. 

As  die  Christian  system  of  faith  has  made  a  revolution  in  theo- 
logy, so  also  has  it  made  a  revolution  in  the  state  of  learning. 
That  which  is  now  called  learning,  was  not  learning,  originally. 
•Learning  does  not  consist,  as  the  schools  now  make  it  consist,  in 
die  knowledge  of  languages,  but  in  the  knowledge  of  things  to 
which  language  gives  names. 

The  Greeks  were  a  learned  people,  but  learmng  with  them  did 
not  consist  in  speaking  Greek,  any  more  than  in  a  Roman's  speak- 
ing Latin,  or  a  Frenchman's  speaking  French,  or  an  Englishman's 
speaking  English.  From  what  we  know  of  the  Greeks,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  knew  or  studied  any  language  but  their  own, 
tad  this  was  one  cause  of  their  becoming  so  learned ;  it  afforded 
them  more  time  to  apply  themselves  to  better  studies.  The 
ichools  of  the  Greeks  were  schools  of  science  and  philosophy, 
and  not  of  languages ;  and  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of  the  tilings 
ttiat  science  and  philosophy  teach,  that  learning  consists. 

AlmoBt  all  the  scientific  learning  that  now  exists,  came  to  us 
from  the  Greeks,  or  the  people  who  spoke  the  Greek  language. — 
It,  therefore,  became  necessary  for  the  people  of  other  nations, 
who  spoke  a  different  language,  that  some  among  them  should 
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learn  tbe  Greek  language,  in  order  that  the  learning  the  GrodLi 
bad,  might  be  made  known  in  those  nations,  by  tramtJaling  tbe 
Greek  books  of  science  and  philosophy  into  the  mother  t/rngtm  of 
each  nation* 

The  study,  therefore,  of  the  Greek  bnguage  (and  in  tihe  aaae 
manner  for  the  Latin}  was  no  other  than  the  dwdgtry  busineaa  of  a 
linguist ;  and  the  language  thus  obtained,  was  no  other  than  the 
means,  as  it  were  the  tools,  employed  to  obtain  the  leamiag  the 
Greeks  bad.  It  made  no  part  of  die  learning  itself;  and  was  so 
distinct  from  it,  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the  per* 
sons  who  had  studied  Greek  sufficiently  to  tranriate  those  works, 
auch,  for  instance,  as  Euclid's  Elements,  did  not  undeiataad 
any  of  the  learning  the  works  contained. 

As  there  is  now  nothing  new  to  be  learned  from  the  dead  lan« 
guages,  all  the  useful  books  being  already  translaled,  the  lan» 
guages  are  become  useless,  and  the  time  expended  in  teaching 
and  learning  them  is  wasted.  So  far  as  the  study  of  languages 
may  contribute  to  the  progress  and  communication  of  knowled^, 
(for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  creation  of  knowledge,)  it  is  only 
m  the  living  languages  that  new  knowledge  is  to  be  found ;  and 
certam  it  is,  that,  in  general,  a  youth  will  learn  more  of  a  liying 
language  in  one  year,  than  of  a  dead  language  in  seTen ;  and  it  is 
but  seldom  that  the  teacher  knows  much  of  it  himself.  The  diffi* 
culty  of  learning  the  dead  languages  does  not  arise  from  any  ai^ie*. 
rior  abstruseness  in  the  languages  themselves,  but  in  their  being 
dead^  and  tbe  pronunciation  entirely  lost.  It  would  be  the  same 
thing  with  any  other  language  when  it  becomes  dead.  The  best 
Greek  linguist  that  now  exists,  does  not  understand  Greek  ao  well 
as  a  Grecian  ploughman  did,  or  a  Grecian  milkmaid :  and  the 
same  for  the  Latin,  compared  with  a  ploughman  or  milkmaid  of 
the  Romans ;  it  would  therefore  be  advantageous  to  the  state  of 
learning  to  abolish  the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  and  to  make 
learning  consist,  as  it  originally  did,  in  scientific  knowledge. 

The  apology  that  U  sometimes  made  for  continuing  to  tesidi 
(he  dead  languages  is,  tbai  they  are  tau^t  at  a  time,  a^ien  a  chiU 
is  not  capable  of  exerting  any  other  mental  faculty  than  that  of 
memory;  but  that  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  human  mind 
has  a  natural  disposition  to  scientific  knowledge,  and  to  the  thing* 
connected  with  it.  The  first  jmd  favourite  amusement  of  a  chiMt 
eiven  before  it  begins  to  play,  is  that  of  imitating  the  works  of  mant 
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It  builds  houMS  with  cards  or  Sticks;  it  nayigates  tbe  little  ocesa 
of  a  bo^  of  water  with  a  paper  boat,  or  dams  the  stream  of  a 
gutter,  and  cootriTes  something  which  it  calls  a  mill ;  and  it  in- 
terests itself  m  the  fate  of  its  works  with  a  care  that  resemUes 
tSbetion.  It  afterwards  goes  to  school,  where  its  genins  is  killed 
bj  the  barren  stndj  of  a  dead  languaget  and  the  philosopher  is  lost 
ia  the  linguist* 

But  the  apologj  that  is  now  made  for  continuing  to  teach  the 
dead  languages,  could  not  be  the  cause,  at  first,  of  cutting  down 
kamiog  to  the  narrow  and  humble  sphere  of  linguistiy ;  the  cause, 
therefore,  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere*  In  all  researches  oc 
this  kind^  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  producedi  is  the  internal 
evidence  the  thing  carries  with  itself,  and  the  evidence  of  cir- 
cumstances that  unites  with  it;  both  of  which,  in  this  case,  are 
not  difficult  to  be  discovered. 

Putting  then  aside,  as  a  matter  of  distinct  consideration,  the 
outrage  offered  to  the  moral  justice  of  God,  by  supposing  him  to 
make  the  innocent  sufier  for  the  guilty,  and  also  the  loose  mo* 
rtUtj  and  low  contrivance  of  supposing  him  to  change  himself  into 
the  shape  of  a  man,  in  order  to  make  an  excuse  to  himself  for  not 
executing  his  supposed  sentence  upon  Adam;  putting,  I  say, 
those  tbinga  aside  as  matter  of  distinct  consideration,  it  is  certain 
that  what  is  called  the  Christiao  system  of  faith,  including  in  it  the 
whimsifal  account  of  the  creation— ^the  strange  story  of  Eve— 4he 
•aake  and  the  apple— the  ambiguous  idea  of  a  man-god — the  cor^ 
poreal  idea  of  the  death  of  a  god — the  mythological  idea  of  a 
fitmily  of  gods,  and  the  Christian  system  of  arithmetic,  that  three 
are  one,  and  one  is  three,  are  all  irreconcilable,  not  only  to  the 
divine  gift  of  reason,  that  God  hath  given  to  Man,  but  to  the 
knowledge  that  man  gains  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  by 
the  aid  of  the  sciences,  and  by  studying  the  structure  of  the  uni* 
veiae  thai  God  has  made. 

The  setteia-up,  therefore,  and  the  advocates  of  the  Christian 
Bjfstem  of  fiudi,  could  not  but  foresee  that  the  continually  progres- 
sive knowledge  that  man  wouki  gain,  by  the  aid  of  science,  of  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God,  maniiested  in  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
veiae,  mad  in  all  the  works  of  Creation,  would  militate  against, 
tad  call  into  question,  the  truth  of  their  system  of  &ith;  and 
tteiefbfe  it  became  necessary  to  their  purpose  to  cut  learning 
A»wa  to  •  siie  less  dangerous  to  their  project,  and  this  dNry 
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effected  by  restricting  the  idea  of  learning  to  the  dead  studj  of 
dead  languages. 

Thej  not  onlj  rejected  the  study  of  science  out  of  the  Christian 
schoolsv  but  they  persecuted  it ;  and  it  is  only  withm  about  the 
last  two  centuries  that  the  study  has  been  revived.  So  late  as 
1610,  6alileo»  a  Florentine,  discovered  and  introduced  the  use 
of  telescopes,  and  by  applying  them  to  observe  the  motions  and 
appearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  afforded  additional  means  for 
ascertaining  the  true  structure  of  the  universe.  Instead  of  bemg 
esteemed  for  those  discoveries,  he  was  sentenced  to  renounce 
them,  or  the  opinions  resulting  from  them,  as  A  damnable  heresy. 
And,  prior  to  that  time,  Yigilius  was  condemned  to  be  burned  for 
asserting  the  antipodes,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  earth  was  a 
globe,  and  habitable  in  every  part  where  there  vras  land ;  yet  the 
truth  of  this  is  now  too  well  known  even  to  be  told. 

If  the  belief  of  errors  not  morally  bad  did  no  mischief,  it  would 
make  no  part  of  the  moral  duty  of  man  to  oppose  and  remove 
them.  There  was  no  moral  ill  in  believing  the  earth  was  flat 
like  a  trencher,  any  more  than  there  was  mond  virtue  in 
believing  that  it  was  round  like  a  globe ;  neither  was  Aere  any 
moral  ill  in  believing  that  the  Creator  made  no  other  woiid  than 
this,  any  more  than  there  was  moral  virtue  in  believing  that  he  made 
millions,  and  that  the  infinity  of  space  is  filled  with  worlds.  But 
when  a  system  of  religion  is  made  to  grow  out  of  a  siq^posed 
system  of  creation  that  is  not  true,  and  to  unite  itself  dierewith  in 
a  manner  almost  inseparable  therefrom,  the  case  assumes  an  en- 
tirely different  ground.  It  is  then  that  errors,  not  morally  bad, 
become  fraught  with  the  same  mischief  as  if  they  were.  It  is 
then  that  the  truth,  though  otherwise  indifferent  itself,  becomes 
an  essential,  by  becoming  the  criterion,  tiiat  dther  confirms  by 
corresponding  evidence,  or  denies  by  contradictory  evidence,  dM 
reality  of  the  religion  itself.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  dM 
moral  duty  of  man  to  obtain  eveiy  possible  evidence  thai  dM 
stnicture  of  the  heavens,  or  any  odier  part  of  creatiofi  affoi^ 
with  respect  to  systems  of  religion.  But  this,  the  supporters  or 
partisans  of  the  Christian  system,  as  if  dreading  the  rmdi,  inces 
sandy  opposed,  and  not  only  rioted  the  sciences,  but  persecoted 
the  professors.  Had  Newton  or  Descartes  lived  duee  or  lev 
hunted  years  ago,  and  pursued  their  studies  as  diey  Ad,  k  is 
most  prcA>able  diey  would  not  Ka\^  lived  to  finish  them  ;  and  hirf 
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Fmaklin  drawn  lightning  from  the  clouds  at  tho  lamo  time,  H 
would  hare  be^i  at  the  hazard  of  expiring  for  it  in  flames. 

Litter  times  have  laid  all  the  blame  upon  the  Groths  andTandals; 
but,  however  onwilKng  the  partizans  of  the  Christian  system  maj 
be  to  believe  or  to  acknowledge  it,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the 
ige  of  ignorance  commenced  with  the  Christian  system. — There 
was  more  knowledge  in  the  world  before  that  period,  than  for 
laanj  centuries  afterwards ;  and  as  to  religious  knowledge,  the 
Christian  system,  as  already  said,  was  only  another  species  of 
mythology ;  and  the  mythology  to  which  it  succeeded,  was  a  cor« 
raption  of  an  ancient  system  of  theism.* 

It  is  owing  to  this  long  interregnum  of  science,  and  to  no  oilur 
eswe,  that  we  have  now  to  look  through  a  vast  chasm  of  many 
hundred  years  to  the  respectable  characters  we  call  the  ancients. — 
Had  the  progression  of  knowledge  gone  on  proportionably  with 
the  stock  that  before  existed,  that  chasm  would  have  been  filled 
op  with  diaracters  rising  superior  in  knowledge  to  each  other ;  and 
those  ancients  we  now  so  much  admire,  would  have  appeared 
respectably  in  the  back  ground  of  the  sc^ne.  But  the  Christian 
system  laid  all  waste ;  and  if  we  take  our  stand  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nxteenth  century,  we  look  back  through  that  long 
diasm^  to  the  times  of  the  ancients,  as  over  a  vast  sandy  desart, 
in  which  not  a  shrub  appears  to  intercept  the  vision  to  the  fertile 
hills  beyond. 

^  It  is  impontble  for  vm  now  to  know  at  what  time  the  heathen  mythology 
began ;  but  it  ia  eertain,  from  the  internal  evidence  that  it  carries,  that  it  (fid 
not  htgin  in  the  lame  state  or  condition  in  which  it  ended.  All  the  gods  of 
that  mythology,  except  Saturn,  were  of  modem  inTention.  The  supposed 
reign  or  Saturn  was  prior  to  that  which  is  called  the  heathen  mythology,  and 
was  so  fiur  a  species  of  theism,  that  it  admitted  the  belief  of  only  one  God. 
Satnm  is  supposed  to  haye  abdicated  the  goTemment  in  favor  of  his  three  sons 
and  one  daugnter,  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  and  Juno ;  afler  this,  thousands  of 
oilier  godB  ud  demi-gods  were  imamarily  created,  and  the  calendar  of  eods 
'  as  fiist  as  the  calendar  of  saints,  and  the  calendars  of  courts  hays 


ML  the  corruptions  that  hare  taken  place,  in  theology  and  in  religion,  have 
been  produced  by  admitting  of  what  man  calls  reveded  rdipon.  The  Mytho* 
legists  pretendecl  to  more  revealed  religion  than  the  Christians  do.  They  had 
their  oracles  and  their  priests,  who  were  supposed  to  receive  and  deliver  the 
word  of  Ood  verbally,  on  almost  all  occasions. 

Since  then  all  corruptions  down  from  Molock  to  modem  predestinarianism, 
and  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  heathens  to  the  Christian  sacrifice  of  the  Crea^ 
tor,  have  been  produced  by  admitting  of  what  is  called  revealed  reUgicnj  th« 
I  effectual  means  to  prevent  all  such  evils  and  imnoeitions  is,  not  to  admit 

'  '  '  I  manifested  in  the  book  of  creation, 
'  '  true  and  real  work  of  God  that 

^  dng  else,  called  the  word  of  God, 

iiihfals  and  imposition. 
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It  it  an  inconsistency  scarcelj  possible  to  be  creditedt  thai  mf 
thing  should  exist,  under  the  name  of  a  religion,  that  held  it  lo  b# 
irreligious  to  studj  and  contemplate  the  structure  of  the  unif eraa 
that  God  had  made.  But  the  fact  is  too  well  established  tob# 
denied.  The  event  that  served  more  than  any  other  to  break  &• 
first  link  in  this  long  chain  of  despotic  ignorance,  is  that  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Reformation  by  Luther.  From  that  time,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  part  of  the  intention  of 
Luther,  or  of  those  who  are  called  reformers,  the  sciences  began 
to  revive,  and  liberality,  their  natural  associate,  began  to  appear. 
This  was  the  only  public  good  the  Reformation  did ;  for,  with 
respect  to  religious  good,  it  might  as  well  not  have  taken  place* 
The  mythology  still  continued  the  same ;  and  a  multiplicity  of 
National  Popes  grew  out  of  the  downfall  of  the  Pope  of  Christ 
endom. 

Having  thus  shown  from  the  internal  evidence  of  things,  the 
cause  that  produced  a  change  in  the  state  of  learning,  and  the 
motive  for  substituting  the  study  of  dead  languages,  in  the  place 
of  the  sciences,  I  proceed,  in  addition  to  the  several  observations, 
abready  made  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  to  compare,  or  rather 
to  confront  the  evidence  that  the  structure  of  the  universe  aiTords, 
with  the  Christian  system  of  religion ;  but,  as  I  cannot  begin  this 
part  better  than  by  referring  to  the  ideas  that  occurred  lo  me  at 
an  early  part  of  life,  and  which  I  doubt  not  have  occurred  in  some 
degree  to  almost  every  other  person  at  one  time  or  other,  I  shall 
state  what  those  ideas  were,  and  add  thereto  such  other  matter 
as  shall  arise  out  of  the  subject,  giving  to  the  whole,  by  way  of 
preface,  a  short  introduction. 

My  father  being  of  the  Quaker  profession,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  have  aa  exceeding  good  moral  education,  and  a  tolera^ 
ble  stock  of  useful  learning.  Though  I  went  to  the  grammar 
school,*  I  did  not  learn  Latin,  not  only  because  I  had  no  incltaa* 
tion  to  learn  languages,  but  because  of  the  objection  the  Quaken 
have  against  the  books  in  which  the  language  is  taught.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  me  from  being  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  aH 
the  Latia  books  used  in  the  school. 

The  natural  bent  of  my  mind  was  to  science.    I  had  Bomm 

♦  Th6  same  school,  Thctford  in  Norfolk,  that  the  present  Counsellor  Mll^ 
gKf  went  to,  and  under  the  same  master. 
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iMBf  and  I  betiere  some  talent  for  poetry ;  but  this  I  iBther 
wprwgj  dHun  eneouftfedi  as  leading  too  much  into  the  field  of 
JMginatwm.  As  eooo  as  I  was  able,  I  purchased  a  pair  of  globes* 
lad  attended  the  philosophical  lectures  of  Martin  and  Fergusonf 
wd  beeame  afierwards  acquainted  with  Dr.  Bevis*  of  the  societj* 
oaDed  the  Rojal  SocietjTi  then  living  in  the  Templet  and  an  excel* 


I  had  no  dispositioo  for  what  is  called  politics.  It  presented 
Is  mj  wmad  no  other  idea  than  is  contained  in  the  wot  *  Jockejriup 
.  dMrslbrov  I  turned  mj  thoughts  towards  matters  of  gov 
f  I  bad  to  form  a  system  for  myself^  that  accorded  with 
Ihs  monl  and  phik>so[rfiic  principles  in  which  I  had  been  educated. 
Isaw  or  aft  least  I  thought  I  saw,  a  rest  scene  opening  itself  to 
d»  woild  aa  the  afiairs  of  America ;  and  it  appeared  to  me«  that 
ooless  the  Americans  changed  the  plan  they  were  then  pursuing* 
aith  raapect  to  the  goremment  of  England,  and  declared  them- 
•ehraa  indepeadent*  they  would  not  only  involve  themselves  in  a 
■akiplici^of  new  difficulties,  but  shut  out  the  prospect  that  was 
tm  ofiering  itself  to  msnkind  through  their  means.  It  was  from 
Ihsas  aMytma  that  I  published  the  work  known  by  the  name  of 
^  Cummom  State,"  which  is  the  first  work  I  ever  did  publish ;  and 
as  fivas  I  oan  judge  of  myself  I  believe  I  should  never  have  been 
hsoam  in  the  world  as  an  author,  on  any  subject  whatevert  had  it 
Ml  been  for  the  afiairs  of  America.  I  wrote  ^*  Common  Semt^ 
Ihs  latter  end  of  the  year  1775,  and  published  it  the  first  of  Janu- 
nj^  1776»    independence  was  declared  the  fourth  of  July  fol- 


Atiy  petaoa*  who  has  made  observations  on  the  state  and  pro- 
yasa  of  tha  human  mind,  by  observing  his  own,  cannot  but  have 
li  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  what  are  called 
I ;  those  that  we  produce  in  ourselves  by  reflection  and 
||»aBt  ef  linking,  and  those  that  bolt  into  the  mind  of  their  own 
I  havO  always  made  it  a  nde  to  treat  those  voluntary 
I  widi  civSityt  taking  care  to  ezamine«  as  well  as  I  was 
sbl%  if  tfaay  were  worth  entertaining ;  and  it  is  fipom  them  I  have 
•equifad  almost  all  the  knowledge  that  I  have.  As  to  the  learning 
that  aay  person  gains  firom  school  ednoation,  it  serves  only*  like  a 
small  capital,  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  beginning  learning  for  him« 
isif  afiarwaids. — ^Every  person  of  learning  is  finally  his  own 
tiachor,  the  reason  of  which  is,  tfiat  principles,  being  of  adistmcl 
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quality  to  circumstances,  cannot  be  impressed  upon  the  memory  * 
tiieir  place  of  mental  residence  is  the  understanding,  and  they  are 
never  so  lasting  as  when  they  begin  by  conception.  Thus  much 
for  the  introductory  part 

From  the  time  I  was  capable  of  conceiving  an  idea,  and  actmg 
upon  it  by  reflection,  I  either  doubted  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
system,  or  thought  it  to  be  a  strange  afiair ;  I  scarcely  knew 
which  it  was :  but  I  well  remember,  when  about  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  hearing  a  sermon  read  by  a  relation  of  mine,  who 
was  a  great  devotee  of  the  church,  upon  the  subject  of  what  it 
called  redemption  by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God*  Afler  the  ser^ 
mon  was  ended,  I  went  into  the  garden,  and  as  I  was  going  down 
the  garden  steps  (for  I  perfectly  recollect  the  spot)  I  revolted  at 
the  recollection  of  what  I  had  heard,  and  thought  to  myself  that  it 
was  making  God  Almighty  act  like  a  passionate  man«  that 
killed  his  son,  when  he  could  not  revenge  himself  any  other  way; 
and  as  I  was  sure  a  man  would  be  hanged  that  did  such  a  thing,  I 
could  not  see  for  what  purpose  they  preached  such  sermons.  This 
was  not  one  of  those  kind  of  thoughts  that  had  any  thing  in  h  of 
childish  levity  ;  it  was  to  me  a  serious  reflection,  arising  from  the 
idea  I  had,  that  God  was  too  good  to  do  such  an  action,  and  also 
too  almighty  to  be  under  any  necessity  of  doing  it  I  believe  ill 
the  same  manner  at  this  moment ;  and  I  moreover  believOf  that 
any  system  of  religion  that  has  any  thing  in  it  that  shocks  Ae 
mind  of  a  child,  cannot  be  a  true  system. 

It  seems  as  if  parents  of  the  Christian  profession  were  ashamed 
to  tell  their  children  any  thing  about  the  principles  of  their  religion. 
They  sometimes  instruct  them  in  morals,  and  talk  to  them  of  the 
goodness  of  what  they  call  Providence ;  for  the  Christian  my* 
thology  has  five  deities — ^there  is  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son* 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  God  Providence,  and  the  Goddess  Nar 
ture.  But  the  Christian  story  of  God  the  Father  putting  his  son 
to  death,  or  employing  people  to  do  it,  (for  that  is  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  the  story,)  caimot  be  told  by  a  parent  to  a  child ;  and  to 
tell  him  that  it  was  done  to  make  mankind  happier  and  better,  is 
maknig  the  story  still  worse,  as  if  mankind  could  be  improved  bj 
the  example  of  murder ;  and  to  tell  him  that  all  this  is  a  mysteryi 
is  only  making  an  excuse  for  the  mcredibility  of  it 

How  different  is  this  to  the  pure  and  naple  profession  of 
Peism!    The  true  Deist  has  but  one  Deity     and  his  religion 
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eonaigU  in  contemplating  the  power,  wisdom,  and  benigni^  of 
the  Deitjr  in  his  works,  and  in  endeavoriog  to  imitate  him  in  eveiy 
tiling  moral,  scientifical,  and  mechanical* 

The  religion  that  approaches  the  nearest  of  all  others  to  true 
Deism*  in  the  moral  and  benign  part  thereof,  is  that  professed  bj 
die  Quakers :  but  they  have  contracted  themselves  too  much,  bj 
leaving  the  works  of  God  out  of  their  system.  Though  I  rever- 
ence their  philanthropy,  I  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  conceit,  that 
if  the  taste  of  a  Quaker  could  have  been  consulted  at  the  creation,' 
what  a  silent  and  drab-colored  creation  it  would  have  been !  Not 
a  flower  would  have  blossomed  its  gaities,  nor  a  bird  been  permit- 
ted to  sing. 

Quitting  these  reflections,  I  proceed  to  other  matters.  After  I 
bad  made  myself  master  of  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  of  the  or- 
rery,* and  conceived  an  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space,  and  the  eter- 
nal divisibility  of  matter,  and  obtained,  at  least,  a  general  know- 
ledge of  what  is  called  natural  philosophy,  I  began  to  compare* 
or,  as  I  have  before  said,  to  confront  the  eternal  evidence  those 
things  afford  with  the  Christian  system  of  faith. 

Though  it  b  not  a  direct  article  of  the  Christian  system,  that 
this  world  that  we  inhabit,  is  the  whole  of  the  habitable  creatioUf 
yet  it  is  so  woricod  up  therewith,  from  what  is  called  the  Mosaie 
account  of  the  Creation,  the  story  of  Eve  and  the  apple,  and  the 
counterpart  of  that  story,  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  to  be- 
lieve otherwise,  that  is,  to  believe  that  God  created  a  plurality  ol 
worlds*  at  least  as  numerous  as  what  we  call  stara,  rendera  the 
Christian  system  of  faith  at  once  little  and  ridiculous,  and  scatters 
it  m  the  mind  like  feathere  in  the  air.  The  two  beliefs  cannot  be 
held  together  in  the  same  mind  ;  and  he  who  thinks  that  he  be- 
lieves both,  has  thought  but  little  of  either. 

Though  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  was  fomilar  to  the  an 
dents,  it  is  only  within  the  last  three  centuries  that  the  extent  and 
dimensions  of  this  globe  that  we  inhabit  have  been  ascertained.^  <• 

<  As  this  book  may  fan  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  do  not  know  whataa 
errery  ii^  it  is  for  their  infomiatioii  I  add  this  note,  as  the  name  gives  no  idea 
if  the  ojas  oijOm  thing.  The  orrery  has  iu  name  from  the  person  who  in  • 
vented  it.  It  is  a  machinery  of  clock-work,  representing  the  uniTerse  in  min> 
iMmfL  axid  in  iHiich  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  itself  and  round  the 
wm,  tne  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  the  revolution  of  the  planets 
fond  the  sun,  thdr  relattve  distances  fhMn  the  sun,  as  the  centre  of  the  whole 
qpstsn,  their  r^UOive  distances  firom  each  other,  and  their  different  mafpni 
tadei^  are  represented  as  they  reallv  exist  in  what  we  call  the  heavens. 
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Several  ressels,  following  the  tract  of  the  ocean,  hare  Bailed  eo^ 
tirelj  round  the  world,  as  a  man  maj  march  in  a  circle,  and  come 
round  bj  the  contrary  side  of  the  circle  to  the  spot  he  set  out  from. 
The  circular  dimensions  of  our  world,  in  the  widest  part,  as  a  man 
would  measure  the  widest  round  of  an  apple,  or  a  ball,  ib  ^7 
twenty-five  thousand  and  twen^  English  miles,  reckoning  mity* 
nine  miles  and  an  half  to  an  equatorial  degree,  and  may  be  sailed 
round  in  the  space  of  about  three  years.* 

A  world  of  this  extent  may,  at  first  thought,  appear  to  ns  to  be 
great ;  but  if  we  compare  it  with  the  immensity  of  space  in  which 
it  is  suspended,  like  a  bubble  or  balloon  in  the  air,  it  is  infimtely 
less,  in  proportion,  than  the  smallest  grain  of  sand  is  to  the  size  of 
the  world,  or  the  finest  particle  of  dew  to  the  whole  ocean,  and  is 
therefore  but  small ;  and,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  is  only  one 
of  a  system  of  worlds,  of  which  the  universal  creation  is  com* 
posed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  gain  some  famt  idea  of  the  immenrity  ot 
space  in  which  this  and  all  the  other  worlds  are  suspended,  if  we 
follow  a  progression  of  ideas.  When  we  think  of  Ae  size  or 
dimensions  of  a  room,  our  ideas  Emit  themselves  to  the  wallsvand 
there  they  stop ;  but  when  our  eye,  or  our  imagination  darts  into 
space,  that  is,  when  it  looks  upwards  into  what  we  call  the  open 
air,  we  cannot  conceive  any  wiJls  or  boundaries  it  can  have ;  and 
if  for  the  sake  of  resting  our  ideas,  we  suppose  a  boundaij,  the 
question  immediately  renews  itself,  and  asks,  what  is  beyond  dial 
boundary  t  and  in  the  same  manner,  what  beyond  Ae  next  boun- 
dary t  and  so  on  till  the  fatigued  imagination  retums  and  Bayst 
fUert  ft  no  end.  Certainly,  then,  the  Creator  was  not  pent  for 
room,  when  he  made  this  world  no  larger  than  it  is ;  and  we  have 
to  seek  the  reason  in  something  else. 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  our  own  world,  or  rather  of  this,  of  wUcb 
flie  Creator  has  given  us  the  use,  as  our  portion  in  die  tymffwisn 
system  of  Creation,  we  find  eveiy  paitof  it,  the  eardi,  the  watera, 
and  the  air  diat  sunrounds  it,  filled,  and,  as  it  were,  crowded  with 
fife,  down  firom  the  largest  animals  that  we  know  of  to  die  smallest 
insects  the  naked  eye  can  behold,  and  firom  dience  to  otbera  stiH 


^  ADowinBB  — 
sad  eatxreiy  roond 
«b«ls}  botiheis 


ahm  to  tuL  oa  an  aTtngt,  thrte  mOttai  so  koar.  diswoald 
lid  the  world  in  leM  than  OM  year,  if  «h«  oould  Mil  in  A  aiMflft 
•  oWlfedtolbniwthioaQmofuiooMir^^^^^^ 
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imaBer,  mad  totaOj  inyisible  without  the  aBsistanee  of  the  micro* 
leope.  £f«fj  tree,  erery  phmt,  ererj  leaf,  aenrea  not  onlj  aa  aa 
hibitaliaii,  but  aa  a  worid  to  aome  numeroua  racot  till  animal 
eibtooee  becomea  ao  exceedingly  refined,  that  the  effluriaof  a 
Made  of  graaa  wodd  be  food  for  thouaanda. 

Siaee  then  no  fiart  of  our  earth  is  left  onocciipied,  whj  ia  it  to 
be  anppeaaJ  that  the  iraroenwty  of  apace  is  a  naked  Toid,  lying  in 
eternal  waste  t  There  is  room  for  milliona  of  worlda  aa  large  or 
krger  Aaa  ovrs,  and  each  of  them  milKona  of  milea  apart  from 
sacn  ofBef • 

Hamif  DOW  arrhred  at  thia  point,  if  we  carry  our  ideas  only 
one  Amn^  fiirtiier,  we  shall  aee,  peihapa,  the  true  reason,  at 
least  a  Teiy  good  reaaon,  for  our  happiness,  why  the  Creator,  in- 
stead of  Bsakiiig  one  irameBae  world,  extending  orer  an  immenae 
quantity  of  space,  haa  preferred  dividing  that  quantity  of  matter 
into  sereral  distinct  and  aeparate  worlds,  which  we  call  planets« 
of  wWdi  our  earth  ia  one.  .  But  before  I  explain  my  ideas  upoD 
diis  aubjeety  it  is  necessary  (not  for  the  sake  of  those  that  ahready 
know,  but  for  those  who  do  not)  to  show  what  the  system  of  the 


That  part  of  Aa  universe  oiat  is  called  the  solar  aystem  (mean- 
ing tba  ayalem  of  woilds  to  which  our  earth  belongs,  and  of  which 
Sol,  or  in  English  language,  the  Shin,  is  the  centre)  consists,  be- 
sides the  Son,  of  six  dittiact  orbs,  or  planets,  or  worlds,  besidea 
die  seeoBdaiy  bodies,  called  die  satellites  or  moons,  of  which  our 
eartfi  haa  one  that  attenda  her  in  her  annual  rerolution  round  the 
Sun,  in  like  manner  as  other  sattelites  or  moons,  attend  the 
planeta  or  worlda  to  which  diey  aererally  belong,  aa  may  be  seen 
by  the  aaaialance  of  the  teleacope. 

The  Son  is  the  centre,  round  which  those  six  worlda  or  planeta 
rerdhre  at  difierent  distances  therefrom,  and  in  circlea  concen- 
trate to  eadi  other.  Each  worid  keepa  conatandy  in  neariy 
die  aaase  track  ronnd  die  Sun,  and  continues,  at  the  aame  time, 
toming  round  itaelf,  in  neariy  an  uprig^  peaition,  aa  a  top  tuma 
round  itaelf  when  it  ia  spinning  on  the  ground,  and  leans  a  litthi 
sidewayau 

Itia  thia  leaning  of  the  earth  (S8)  degreea)  that  oceaaiona  sum-> 
mer  and  winter,  and  the  different  length  of  days  and  nights.  If  the 
asrth  turned  round  itself  in  a  position  perpendicular  to*  the  plane  oa 
lerel  of  the  circle  it  moves  in  around  die  SuDtua  a  top  turns  round 
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wiien  it  atendki  mnd  os  tbe  ground,  tlw  dajt  and  nighln  wonU  bo 
dwijrs  of  tho  MiBe  lengtl^  twolvo  boom  dnjoad  tfiohre  hoiin  aif^ 
and  tbe  seoMM  woaU  W  iHufonnly  the  MiM  1^^ 

Evofj  tano  thaio  pkaat  (our  anrlk  for  oiaeiple)  ¥tnm  fonnd 
itaelf,  it  makes  what  wo  oall  day  and  nig^ ;  and  ovory  tiaM  it 
goea  antMy  raoad  tho  8aA»it  nakea  what  wo  oall  a  favt  oonae- 
quentlj  oar  world  turns  three  hundred  and  aixtjr-fifo  liaMa  round 
itaelf«  in  going  oooeiound  the  Son.* 

The  namaa  that  tho  anoienta  garo  to  thoae  mx  ^otMa*  and 
which  are  still  called  by  the  same  names,  are  Mercury,  TovMf 
this  world  thai  wo  call  ours,  Mava,  Jopilen  and  SnAnnu  Tiwy 
oppear  laiger  to  the  oyo  than  the  stars,  being  many  millian  aMlca 
nearer  to  our  anrlh  than  any  of  the  stars  are.  The  planet  Tonna 
is  that  which  is  called  tho  evening  atar,  and  ssasrlimae  the  mon^ 
ing  star,  as  sho  happens  lo  set  aAor,  or  rise  hofiNPe  the  Sun,  which 
in  either  case,  is  never  more  than  three  houra» 

The  Sun,  as  hoTore  said«  being  the  centre,  the  planett  or  world, 
nearest  the  Sun,  is  Mercury ;  his  distanoe  firom  the  Sun  is  thirty* 
four  million  mileSf  and  he  moves  round  in  a  oisale  alwaya  at  that 
distance  from  the  Sun,  as  a  top  may  be  supposed  to  spin  ronnd  in 
the  track  in  whieha  horse  goes  in  a  mill.  The  acoond  world  is 
Tenus,  she  is  fiAy-seven  million  miles  distant  from  IIm  Sun*  and 
consequently  moves  round  in  a  circle  much  greater  than  that  of 
Mercury*  Tho  third  world  is  that  we  inhabit,  and  which  iaoighty* 
oight  million  miles  distant  firom  the  Sun,  and  conaequoatly  bmivos 
round  in  a  cirdo  greater  than  that  of  Venua.  The  fourth  world 
iM  Mars,  he  is  distant  from  the  Sun  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
millioa  milos«  and  oonsequentfy  moves  reond  in  a  circle  greater 
than  that  of  our  earth.  The  fiflh  is  Jupiter,  he  is  distant  ftom 
the  Sun  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  million  miles,  and  ooiMe 
quently  moves  round  in  a  circle  greater  than  that  of  Mars.  The 
aizth  world  is  Satam,  he  ia  distant  fims  tfie  Sun  seven  hand'od 
and  sixty^threo  million  miles,  and  consequently  moves  round  in  a 
oirelethat8uifoundathecirelee,ororhita,of  all  the  other  woiida 


The  space,  therefore,  in  the  air,  or  in  the  immensity  of  spoeo, 
that  €w  aelar  syalen  takoa  up  fisr  the  aeveral  woiUa  to  perform 


^Thote  who  luppoMd  that  the  Sun  went  round  the  earth  erery  M  hoon, 
sde  dM  «MBe  auflalM  m  idea  that  a  eook  would  do  ia  flwt,  that  diooM 


saake  the  fire^roaad  the  maat,  instead  of  the  meat  turning  round  ilsdf  ta* 
waidssheiM. 
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Ikrir  rerohitkmg  in  roimd  the  Sun,  is  of  the  extent  in  e  ttrmi^  line 
oTiIm  tvhole  diameter  oftlie  cvbit  or  cicle,  in  wMch  Saturn  movee 
ronnd  iie  Stni,  iMA  Mng  douMe  his  distance  firom  the  Sun,  is  fi£> 
teen  hundred  and  twenty-six  million  mHes :  and  its  circular  extent 
is  neariy  fire  thousand  million ;  and  its  globical  content  is  almost 
three  tfio«and  Ave  hmidred  million  times  three  thousand  fire  hun- 
dred mMion  square  miles.* 

But  diis,  immense  as  it  is,  is  onlj  one  system  of  woi1ds«  Be- 
yond Ais,  St  a  Tast  distance  into  space,  fur  beyond  all  power  of 
ealeiriatioii,  are  the  stars  called  die  fixed  stars.  They  are  called 
txed,  because  they  have  no  rerdlutionary  motion,  as  die  six 
wotMs  or  planets  have  that  I  have  been  describing.  Those  fixed 
Stan  conchrae  always  si  the  same  distance  from  eadi  other,  and 
ahraya  in  the  same  place,  as  the  Sun  does  in  the  centre  of  our 
qrsMn.  The  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  eadi  of  those  fixed 
stars  is  also  a  Sun,  round  which  another  system  of  woilds  or 
planets,  &oa{jh  too  remote  fbr  us  to  discover,  performs  its  revo- 
hifions,  as  our  system  of  worlds  does  round  our  central  Sun. 

By  Hbbm  easy  progression  of  ideas,  the  hmnensity  of  space  wilt 
sppear  tor  us  to  be  filled  with  systems  of  worlds ;  and  that  no  part 
ef  space  lies  at  waste,  any  more  than  any  part  of  the  globe  or 
earth  and  water  is  left  unoccupied. 

HsThig  thui  enctearoured  to  convey,  in  a  fiuniEar  and  easy 
manner,  some  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  uniTcrse,  I  return  to 
ex^ain  what  I  befbre  alluded  to,  namely,  the  great  benefits  arising 
to  man  in  consequence  ef  the  Creator  having  made  a  pluraliiy  of 
worlds,  audi  as  our  system  is,  consistmg  of  a  central  Sun  and  six 
worMs  heiides  satellites,  fat  preference  to  fiiat  of  creating  one 
worid  only  6f  a  vast  extent. 


» If  jfLtindd be iihiii ham ctn man Inwiy theif thiaci?  Ihaseoasplaia 
aimrer  to  giv«L  which  if,  that  man  knows  how  to  cakmlate  an  edipae,  and 
tin kow  to  cafciMlaiB  ts  amianleer  tisM  wInn  the  planet  VemH^  in  maktnr 
htriwrohtfions nwnd  the  San,  wiil eome  In  a atraight  line  between  our  eartk 
and  the  Sun,  aadwtnanpjmrtonBahottttheiinoralai^peapanxngaei^ 
iiaftMBef  IheSan.  Taie  hnppeni  hnt  twiee  in  abom  an  aundiad  yeare,  at 
the  distance  of  about  eight  years  from  each  other,  and  has  happened  twice  in 
oar  time,  both  of  wfaidi  were  foreknown  by  calculatton.  It  can  also  bs  known 
vhmthftfrwiHJMmpea  again  fiir  a  thoasend  yean  to  eonM,  or  to  any  other 
portkm  of  time.  As.  tnerefore,  man  coukl  not  be  able  to  do  these  things  if  he 
dMI  mS  nndsrstond  viasolsr  syston,  and  theaiaaner  in  whidi  toe  lovoKitiQfis 
ef  the  sovcfal  planeti  or  worlds  are  performed,  the  &ct  of  cslcnlatin^  an 
edisBe^  or  a  transit  of  Venus,  is  a  proof  in  point  that  the  knowledge  exists; 
aasas  ton  few  tlkmssnd.  or  even  a  few  nuIUoamileB,  nma  or  less,  it  — ' — 
in  such  iwnwnsf  distsneea 
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It  18  aa  idea  I  have  never  lost  sight  of,  that  all  our  knowledge 
of  science  is  derived  from  the  revolutions  (exhibited  to  our  eje 
and  from  thence  to  our  understanding)  which  those  several  planets 
or  worlds,  of  which  our  system  is  composed,  make  in  their  circuit 
lound  the  Sun* 

Had  then  the  quantity  of  matter  which  these  six  worlds  con 
tain  been  blended  into  one  solitary  globe,  the  consequence  to  us 
would  have  been,  that  either  no  revolutionary  motion  would  have 
existed,  or  not  a  sufficiency  of  it  to  give  us  the  idea  and  the 
knowledge  of  science  we  now  have ;  and  it  is  from  the  sciences 
that  all  the  mechanical  arts  that  contribute  so  much  to  our  earthly 
felicity  and  comfort,  are  derived. 

As,  therefore,  the  Creator  made  nothing  in  vain,  so  also  must 
it  be  believed  that  He  organized  the  structure  of  the  universe  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner  for  the  benefit  of  man  ;  and  as 
we  see,  and  from  experience  feel,  the  benefits  we  derive  from  the 
structure  of  the  universe,  formed  as  it  is,  which  benefits  we  should 
not  have  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying,  if  the  structure,  so  far 
as  relates  to  our  system,  had  been  a  solitary  globe — we  can  dis- 
cover at  least  one  reason  why  a  plurality  of  worlds  has  been 
made,  and  that  reason  calls  forth  the  devotional  gratitude  of  man, 
as  well  as  his  admiration. 

But  it  is  not  to  us,  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  only,  that  the 
benefits  arising  from  a  plurality  of  worlds  are  limited.  The  in- 
habitants  of  each  of  the  worlds  of  which  our  system  is  composed, 
enjoy  the  same  opportunities  of  knowledge  as  we  do.  They  be- 
hold the  revolutionary  motions  of  our  earth,  as  we  behold  theirs. 
All  the  planets  revolve  in  sight  of  each  other ;  and,  thereforoi  the 
same  universal  school  of  science  presents  itself  to  all. 

Neither  does  the  knowledge  stop  here.  The  system  of  worlds 
next  to  us  exhibits,  in  its  revolutions,  the  same  principles  and 
school  of  science,  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  system,  as  our  system 
does  to  us,  and  in  like  manner  throughout  the  immensity  of  space. 

Our  ideas,  not  only  of  the  almig^tiness  of  the  Creator,  but  of 
his  wisdom  and  his  beneficence,  become  enlarged  in  proportion  as 
we  contemplate  the  extent  and  the  structure  of  the  luuTerse.  The 
solitary  idea  of  a  solitary  world,  rolling  or  at  rest  in  the  imnenae 
ocean  of  space,  gives  place  to  the  cheerful  idea  of  a  socie^  ei 
worlds,  so  happily  contrived  as  to  administer,  even  by  their  mo* 
lion,  instruction  to  man.    We  see  our  own  earth  filled  with  abund* 
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BDce ;  bat  we  forget  to  consider  how  much  of  that  abundance  is 
owing  to  the  scientific  knowledge  the  vast  machinery  of  the  uni« 
Terse  has  unfolded* 

But,  in  the  midst  of  those  reflections,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  Christian  system  of  faith,  that  forms  itself  upon  the  idea  of 
only  one  world,  and  that  of  no  greater  extent,  as  is  before  shown^ 
ihan  twenty- five  thousand  miles!  An  extent  which  a  man,  walk- 
ing at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  for  twelve  hours  in  the  day, 
could  he  keep  on  in  a  circular  direction,  would  walk  entirely 
round  in  less  than  two  years*  Alas !  what  is  this  to  the  mighty 
ocean  of  space,  and  Ae  almighty  power  of  the  Creator ! 

From  whence  then  could  arise  the  solitary  and  strange  conceit, 
that  the  Ahnighty,  who  had  mfllions  of  worlds  equally  dependent 
on  his  protection,  should  quit  the  care  of  all  the  rest,  and  come 
to  die  in  our  world,  because,  they  say,  one  man  and  one  woman 
had  eaten  an  apple !  And,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  to  suppose 
that  every  world  in  the  boundless  creation,  had  an  Eve,  an  apple* 
a  serpent  and  a  redeemer!  In  this  case,  the  person  who  is  irre* 
verenfly  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  sometimes  God  himself, 
would  have  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  travel  from  world  to  world, 
in  an  endless  succession  of  death,  with  scarcely  a  momentary 
interval  of  life. 

It  has  been  by  rejecting  the  evidence,  that  the  word  or  works 
of  God  in  the  creation  afibrds  to  our  senses,  and  the  action  of  our 
reason  upon  that  evidence,  that  so  many  wild  and  whimsical  sys- 
tems of  faith,  and  of  religion,  have  been  fabricated  and  set  up. 
There  may  be  many  systems  of  religion,  that  so  fkr  from  being 
morally  bad,  are  in  many  respects  morally  good :  but  there  can  be 
but  ONE  that  is  true  ;  and  that  one  necessarily  must,  as  it  ever 
win,  be  in  all  things  consistent  with  the  ever  existing  word  of  God 
that  we  behold  in  his  works.  But  such  is  the  strange  construc- 
tion of  the  Christian  system  of  faith,  that  every  evidence  the 
Heavens  aflTord  to  man,  either  directly  contradicts  it,  or  renders 
it  absurd. 

It  is  possible  to  believe,  and  I  always  feel  pleasure  in  encourag- 
ing myself  to  believe  it,  that  there  have  been  men  in  the  world, 
iltio  persuade  themselves  that,  what  is  called  a  pious  fraudf  might 
it  IcAst  under  particular  circumstances,  be  productive  of  some 
|ood«     But  the  fraud  being  once  established,  could  not  afterwards 
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be  explained ;  for  it  is  with  a  pious  fraud  as  with  a  bad  actioBt  it 
begets  a  calamitous  necessity  of  going  on. 

The  persons  who  first  preached  the  Christian  ajstem  of  iaith« 
and  in  some  measure  combined  it  with  the  morali^  preached  bj 
Jesus  Christ,  might  persuade  themselves  that  it  was  better  than 
the  heathen  mythology  that  then  prevailed.  From  the  first 
preachers  the  fraud  went  on  to  the  secoadi  and  to  the  thirds  till  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  pious  fraud  became  lost  in  the  belief  of  its 
being  true;  and  that  belief  became  again  encouraged  by  the 
interests  of  those  who  made  a  livelihood  by  preaching  it. 

But  thou^  such  a  belief  might,  by  such  means,  be  rendered 
almost  general  among  the  laity,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  account 
for  the  continual  persecution  carried  on  by  the  churcht  for  several 
hundred  years,  against  the  sciences,  and  against  the  professors  ot 
sciences,  if  the  church  had  not  some  record  or  tradition,  that  it 
was  originally  no  other  than  a  pious  fraud,  or  did  not  foresee,  that 
it  could  not  be  maintained  against  the  evidence  that  the  structure 
of  the  universe  afforded. 

Having  thus  shown  the  irreconcileable  inconsistencies  between 
the  real  word  of  God  existing  in  the  universe  and  that  which  is 
called  the  ward  ofGodj  as  shown  to  us  in  a  printed  book  that  any 
man  might  make,  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  three  principal  means 
that  have  been  employed  in  all  ages,  and  perhaps  in  all  countries, 
to  impose  upon  mankind. 

Those  three  means  are  Mystery,  Miracle,  and  Prophesy.  The 
two  first  are  incompatible  with  true  religion,  and  the  third  ought 
always  to  be  suspected. 

With  respect  to  mystery,  every  thing  we  behold  is,  in  one  sense, 
a  mystery  to  us.  Our  own  existence  is  a  mystery ;  the  whole 
vegetable  world  is  a  mystery.  We  cannot  account  how  it  is  that 
an  acorn,  when  put  into  the  ground,  is  made  to  develope  itselff 
and  become  an  oak.  We  know  not  how  it  is  that  the  seed  we  sow 
unfolds  and  multiplies  itself,  and  returns  to  us  such  an  abundant 
interest  for  so  small  a  capital. 

The  fact,  however,  as  distinct  from  the  operating  cause,  is  not 
a  mystery,  because  we  see  it ;  and  we  know  also  the  means  we 

are  to  use,  which  is  no  other  than  putting  seed  in  the  ground. 

We  know,  therefore,  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  ;  and 
that  part  of  the  operation  that  we  do  not  know,  and  which  if  we 
did;  we  could  not  perform,  the  Creator  takes  upon  himself  ani 
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ptrfama  it  fer  us.    We  «re,  therefore^  better  off  thui  if  we  hei 
been  let  into  tbe  aecret,  end  left  to  do  it  for  ounelfee. 

But  thoec^OYeiy  creeled  thiegisi  in  due  eeaee,a  mjpeteiyy  the 
wvd  mpUxj  cannot  be  applied  to  etuiW  kmik^  eagr  more  than 
obecwi^  can  be  applied  to  light  The  (Sod  in  when  we  believe 
ia  a  God  of  moral  tnith«  and  not  a  God  of  niyeleiy  er  obeonritjr. 
Mjeteiy  it  the  anttgonirt  of  tnitlL  It  it  a  fog  of  homMi  invention, 
diat  obscures  truth«  and  Eepreseats  it  in  distortion.  Truth  never 
eoveiopee  iimlfvk  mystery ;  and  the  mystety  in  which  it  is  at  any 
time  enveiopedy  is  the  work  of  its  antagonist,  and  never  of  itself. 

Religiout  Aereibre,  being  the  beliefofa€red»  and  the  practice 
of  moral  truth*  cannot  have  connection  with  mystery.  The  beliet 
of  a  God,  so  &r  from  having  any  thing  of  mysteiy  in  it,  is  of  all 
beliefs  tbe  most  easy,  because  it  arises  to  us,  as  is  before  obser« 
ved,outQfnecessity«  And  the  practice  of  moral  truth,  er,  in 
other  words,  a  practical  imitation  of  the  moral- goodness  of  God, 
is  no  other  than  our  acting  towards  each  other  as  he  acts  benignly 
towards  alL  We  cannot  terve  God  ia  tbe  nmnaer  we  serve  those 
who  cannot  do  without  such  service;  and,  thereforey  the  only  idea 
we  can  have  of  serving  Go^  is  that  of  contributing  to  the  happi- 
ness of  tbe  living  creation  that  God  has  made.  This  cannot  be 
done  by  retiring  ourselves  from  the  society  of  the  worU,  and 
spending  a  recluse  lift  in  selfish  devotion* 

Tbe  very  nature  and  design  of  religion,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
prove,  even  to  demonstration,  that  it  must  be  free  from  every  thing 
of  mystery,  and  unincumbered  with  every  thing  that  is  mysterious. 
Religion,  considered  as  a  duty,  is  incumbent  upon  every  living 
soul  alU(e,  and,  therefore,  must  be  on  a  level  to  the  understanding 
and  comprehension  of  alL  Man  does  not  learn  religion  as  he 
learns  die  secrets  and  mysterios  of  a  trade.  He  learns  the  theory 
of  religion  by  reflection.  It  arises  out  of  die  action  of  bis  own 
mind  upon  the  things  which  he  sees,  or  upon  what  he  may  happen 
to  boar  or  to  read,  and  the  practice  joins  itself  thereto. 

When  men,  whether  from  policy  or  pious  fraud,  u^  up  systems 
of  reUgjwm  incompatible  with  the  word  or  works  of  God  in  the 
creation,  and  not  only  above,  but  repugnant  to  human  compreben* 
sion.  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  inventiiq;  or  adopting  a 
word  that  should  serve  as  a  bar  to  aU  questions,  inquiries  and 
speculations.    The  word  m^Urnn^  answered  this  purpose ;  and 
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thus  it  has  happened   that  religion,  which  la  in  itself  without 
mjBtery,  has  been  corrupted  into  a  fog  of  myateriea. 

Aa  miyitery  answered  all  general  purposes,  wiirmeh  fblowed  aa 
an  occaaional  auxiliary.  The  former  served  to  bewSder  the 
mind ;  the  latter  to  puzzle  the  aenaea.  The  one  was  die  hngo« 
the  other  the  legerdemain. 

But  before  going  further  into  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to 
inquire  what  is  to  be  undoratood  by  a  miraele. 

In  the  aame  sense  that  every  thing  may  be  aaid  to  be  a  mystery, 
so  also  may  it  be  said  that  every  thing  ia  a  miracle,  and  that  no 
one  thing  is  a  greater  miracle  than  another.  The  elephant, 
though  larger,  is  not  a  greater  miracle  than  a  mite;  nor  a 
mountain  a  greater  miracle  than  an  atom.  To  an  almighty 
power,  it  ia  no  more  difficult  to  make  the  one  than  the  other ; 
and  no  more  difficult  to  make  a  million  of  worlds  than  to  make 
one.  Every  thing,  therefore,  ia  a  miracle,  in  one  aenac,  whikt 
in  the  other  sense,  there  is  no  such  thing  aa  a  miracle.  It  is 
a  miracle  when  compared  to  our  power,  and  to  our  comprehen- 
sion ;  it  is  not  a  miracle  compared  to  the  power  that  performa  it ; 
but  as  nothing  in  this  description  conveys  the  idea  that  is  affixed 
to  the  word  miracle,  it  is  ueceasary  to  carry  the  inquiry  further. 

Mankind  have  conceived  to  themselves  certain  laws,  by  whidi 
what  they  call  nature  is  supposed  to  act ;  and  that  a  miracle  ia 
something  contrary  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  those  laws,  but 
unless  we  know  the  whole  extent  of  those  laws,  and  of  what  are 
commonly  called  the  powers  of  nature,  we  are  not  able  to  judge 
whether  any  thing  that  may  appear  to  us  wonderful  or  miraculous,  be 
within,  or  be  beyond,  or  be  contrary  to,  her  natural  power  of  acting. 
The  ascension  of  a  man  aeveral  miles  high  into  the  air,  would 
have  every  thing  in  it  that  constitutes  the  idea  of  a  miracle,  if  it 
were  not  known  that  a  species  of  air  can  be  generated  several 
times  lighter  than  the  common  atmospheric  air,  and  yet  poaseas 
elasticity  enough  to  prevent  the  balloon,  in  which  that  light  air  is 
enclosed,  from  being  compreased  into  as  many  tiooea  leas  bulk,  by 
the  common  air  that  aurrounds  it.  In  Iflce  asanner,  extracting 
flames  or  sparks  of  Are  from  the  human  body,  as  vis9>le  aa  from 
a  steel  struck  with  a  flint,  and  causing  iron  or  steel  to  move  witii* 
out  any  visible  agent,  would  also  give  the  idea  of  a  maadet  if 
we  were  not  acquainted  with  electricity  and  magnetism;  to  abo 
would  many  other  experiments  in  natural  philosophy,  to  thoau 
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who  mm  aol  •oqminted  with  Um  subject  The  restoring  persons 
to  liie«  wlio  are  to  appeuranee  dead,  as  is  practised  upon  drowned 
» wodd  also  be  a  miracle,  if  it  were  not  known  that  ani- 
i  is  capable  of  being  suspended  without  being  eitinct 

lese,  thers  are  performances  by  slight  of  hand,  and  by 
persona  actisg  in  ooocert,  that  have  a  miracidoBs  appearance, 
which,  when  known,  are  thought  nothing  of.  And,  besides  these, 
thore  we  meehsaiical  aad  optical  deceptions.  There  is  now  an 
eAMhilion  m  Paris  of  ghosts  er  spectres,  which,  though  it  is  not 
impoeed  apan  the  spectators  as  a  fact,  has  an  astonishing  appear- 
ance. Asv  therefore,  we  know  not  ^  extent  to  which  either 
natiara  or  ait  can  go,  there  is  no  criterion  to  determine  what  a 
nnada  is ;  and  mankind,  in  giring  credit  to  appeamnces,  under 
the  idea  of  their  being  miracles,  are  subject  to  be  continually  im- 


Since  liiaa  appearances  are  so  capable  of  deceiving,  and  things 
not  real  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  things  that  are,  nothing  can 
be  nsore-ineoAsisteot  than  to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  would 
make  nsa  ef  means,  such  as  are  called  miracles,  that  would  sub- 
ject the  person  who  performed  th^m  to  the  suspicion  of  being  an 
impostor,  and  the  person  who  related  ^m  to  be  suspected  of 
Ijingt  and  the  doctrine  intended  to  be  supported  thereby  to  b^ 
suipadsdaa  a  fchulous  invention. 

Of  all  the  modes  of  evidence  that  ever  were  intended  to  obtain 
bshaf  to  any  system  or  opmion  to  which  the  name  of  religion  has 
bean  givon,  that  of  miracle,  however  successful  the  imposition 
msy  imwm  boon,  is  the  most  niconsistent.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
whenever  laeoufao  is  had  to  show,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
that  beUel^  (for  a  aMraele,  under  any  idea  of  the  word,  is  a  show,) 
it  implies  a  lameness  or  wediness  in  the  doctrine  that  is  preached. 
Aad,  io  the  aaceiid  place,  it  is  degrading  the  Almighty  into  the 
character  of  a  show-man,  playing  tricks  to  amuse  and  make  the 
people  slasa  aad  wonder.  It  is  also  the  most  equivocal  sort  of 
evidenen  llwt  can  be  set  op ;  for  the  belief  is  not  to  depend  upon 
the  lUag  called  a  anraele,  but  upon  the  credit  of  the  reporter, 
who  says  thai -he  saw  it ;  and,  dierefore,  the  thmg,  were  it  true, 
wonid  have  no  better  chance  of  being  believed  than  if  it  were  a  lie. 

Suppose  I  were  to  say,  Aat  wheni  sat  down  to  write  this  book, 
a  hand  presented  itself  in  the  air,  took  up  the  pen  and  wrote  every 
word  thai  IS  herein  written ;  would  any  body  believe  met   Cer* 
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taioly  they  wouM  not  Would  ih^y  beUero  mo  a  whit  tko 
if  the  thiog  hod  been  a  fact ;  oerteinlj  Aojr  woold  oot 
then  a  leal  iiiirocle»  wore  it  to  happoo^  would  bo  ■•bjool  to  ike 
•ame  ftlo  as  the  fiUeohood,  the  ineoaeistoiiej  heeonoolhe  gioaler« 
of  ouppoeiag  tho  Ahni|^7  would  aMkooee  of  meoae  thit  would 
not  aoewor  the  purpoeo  for  which  they  were  iatoaded,  ovoa  if  thegr 
wore  loaL 

If  we  are  losuppoeo  annraclo  toboeomethiDgeoonlifolyoiit 
of  the  couree  of  what  is  called  aature,  that  ahe  niaat  goowl  of 
that  course  to  accomplish  it,  and  we  aoe  an  accewot  given  of 
such  miracle  by  the  person  who  said  ho  saw  it,  il  raasos  a  qoea- 
tion  in  the  mind  very  easily  decided,  which  is»  ia  it  mote  probable 
that  nature  should  go  out  of  her  oourso^  or  that  a  man  should 
teU  a  lie  1  We  have  nerer  seen,  in  our  time,  nature  go  out  of 
her  course;  but  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  thai  mBBons 
of  lies  have  been  told  in  the  same  time ;  it  is,  thetefoio,  aft  kast 
millions  to  one,  that  the  reporter  of  a  mimcle  tells  alio. 

The  story  of  the  whale  swallowing  Jonah,  thou|^  a  whale  is 
large  enough  to  do  it,  borders  greatly  on  the  manreiouo;  fani  it 
would  have  approached  nearer  to  the  idea  of  mioeio,  if  Jonah 
had  swallowed  the  whale.  In  this,  whidi  may  senre  for  all  < 
of  miracles,  the  matter  would  deoido  itself,  aa  bofofe 
namely,  is  it  more  probable  that  a  man  ahould  have  awaUoved  a 
whale  or  told  a  lie. 

But  supposing  that  Jonah  had  reaUy  swallowod  the  whale,  and 
gone  widi  it  in  his  belly  to  Ninovah,  and  to  eonriace  tim  people 
that  it  was  true,  have  cast  it  up  in  dwir  sight,  of  the  fidl  leagtti  and 
size  of  a  whale,  would  they  not  have  bdieved  him  to  have  been  the 
devil,  instead  of  a  prophet!  or,  if  the  whale  had  carried  Joodi  to 
Ninevah,  and  cast  him  up  in  the  same  public  manner^  would  they 
not  have  believed  the  whale  to  have  been  the  devfl,  and  Jonah  one 
of  his  imps. 

The  niost  eztmordinary  of  all  the  things  catted  amnidos,  related 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  that  of  the  devil  flying  away  with  Jesos 
Christ,  and  carrying  him  to  the  lop  of  a  high  amontain;  andlotim 
top  of  the  higheat  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  showing  him  and 
promising  to  him  oil  th*  kmgdam$  ofUu  workL  How  happened  it 
that  he  did  not  discover  America ;  or  is  it  only  with  Ungdnufkai 
his  sooty  highness  has  any  interest  I 
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I  have  too  nodi  retpod  for  the  moral  character  of  Chriett  to 
kebpTo  Aat  ho  told  this  fribile  of  a  miracle  himeelf :  neither  ie  it 
'  to  acioonnt  fiir  what  purpoee  it  could  have  hoea  fehricated, 
\  k  wen  to  ioipeie  upon  the  comioieaeun  of  mireclost  as  is 
i  piactieed  opoo  the  cooooissettrs  of  Queen  Anne's  far- 
thinip^  and  eolleclors  of  relics  and  antiquities ;  or  to  render  the 
belief  of  miracles,  ridicalousy  by  outdoing  miracles,  as  Don  Quiz- 
olta  oiildid  chiialiy ;  or  to  embarrass  the  belief  of  miredes,  bj 
makaiy  it  douhtfal  bj  what  power»  whether  of  God  or  the  DcTil, 
any  thing  called  a  mliade  was  performed.  It  requires,  however, 
afreat  deal  of  faith  in  the  devil  to  believe  this  miracle. 

In  oreiy  point  of  view  in  which  those  things  called  miracles  can 
be  pleoed  and  considered,  the  reality  of  them  is  improbable,  and 
Aeir  eaistence  unnecessary.  They  would  not,  as  before  observed, 
anewer  any  useful  purpose,  even  if  they  were  true ;  for  it  is  more 
difteuU  to  obtain  belief  to  a  miiacle,  tban  to  a  principle  evidently 
morel,  without  any  miracle.  Moral  principle  speaks  universally  for 
itsel6  Miniclecouid  be  but  a  thing  of  the  moment,  and  seen  but 
byafi^w;  afier  this  it  requiies  a  transfer  of  faith  from  God  to  man 
to  behove  n  miracle  upon  men's  report.  Instead,  therefore,  of  ad- 
mitting the  recitals  of  miraclea  as  evidence  of  any  system  of  reli« 
pon  being  true,  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  symptoms  of  its 
beii^  fi4>ulous.  It  is  neeessary  to  the  full  and  upright  character 
of  truth  that  it  rejects  the  crutch ;  and  it  is  consistent  with  the 
character  o(fiiblo»  to  seek  the  aid  that  truth  rejects.  Thus  much 
for  mystery  and  miracle. 

As  mysteiy  and  mirade  took  charge  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
pcophnsy  took  charge  of  the  future,  and  rounded  the  tenses  of 
fiiith..  It  was  not  sufficient  to  know  what  had  been  done,  but  what 
would  be  done.  The  supposed  prophet  was  the  supposed  historian 
of  times  to  come ;  and  if  he  happened,  in  shooting  with  a  long 
bow  of  a  thousand  years,  to  strike  within  a  thousand  miles  of  a 
marky  the  ingenuity  of  posterity  could  make  it  point-blank ;  and  if 
he  hilBiened  to  be  directly  wrong,  it  was  only  to  suppose,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jonah  and  I^inevah,  that  God  had  repented  himself  and 
changed  his  mind.    What  a  fool  do  iabulous  systems  make  of 


It  has  been  shown*  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
original  meaning  of  the  words  prop^<  uDdprapkuyingbiBmheea 
changed,  and  that  a  prophet,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  now  used. 
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is  a  creature  of  modem  invention ;  and  tt  is  owing  to  ftis  change  in 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  that  the  flights  and  metaphors  of  die  Jew- 
ish poets,  and  pnrases  and  expressions  now  rendered  ohscnre,  hy 
our  not  heing  acquainted  with  the  local  circumstances  to  which 
they  applied  at  the  time  they  were  used,  have  heen  erected  into 
prophecies,  and  made  to  hend  to  explanations,  at  the  wilt  and 
whimsical  conceits  of  sectaries,  expounders  and  commentators. 
Eveiy  thing  unintelligible  was  prophetical,  and  every  thing  insig- 
nificant was  typical.  A  blunder  would  have  served  as  a  prophe- 
cy ;  and  a  dish-clout  for  a  type. 

If  by  a  prophet  we  are  to  suppose  a  man,  to  whom  the  Almighty 
communicated  some  event  that  would  take  place  in  future,  eidier 
there  were  such  men,  or  there  were  not.  If  there  were,  it  is  con- 
sistent to  believe  that  the  event  so  communicated,  would  be  told  m 
terms  that  could  be  understood  ;  and  not  related  in  such  a  loose . 
and  obscure  manner  as  to  be  out  of  the  comprehensions  of  those 
that  heard  it,  and  so  equivocal  as  to  flt  almost  any  circumstance 
that  might  happen  atlerwords.  It  is  conceiving  very  irreverently 
of  the  Almighty,  to  suppose  he  would  deal  in  this  jesting  manner 
with  mankind ;  yet  all  the  things  called  prophesies  in  the  book 
called  the  Bible,  come  under  this  description. 

But  it  is  with  prophecy  as  it  is  with  miracle  ;  it  could  not  ans- 
wer the  purpose  even  if  it  were  real.  Those  to  whom  a  {>rophecy 
should  be  told,  could  not  tell  whether  the  man  prophesied  or  lied, 
or  whether  it  had  been  revealed  to  him,  or  whether  he  conceited 
it ;  and  if  the  thing  that  he  prophesied,  or  intended  to  prophecy, 
should  happen,  or  something  like  it,  among  the  multitude  of  things 
that  are  daily  happening,  nobody  could  again  know  whether  he 
foreknew  it,  or  guessed  at  it,  or  whether  it  was  accidental.  A  pro- 
phet, therefore,  is  a  character  useless  and  unnecessary  ;  and  the 
safe  side  of  the  case  is,  to  guard  against  being  imposed  upon  by 
not  giving  credit  to  such  relations. 

Upon  the  whole,  mystery,  miracle,  and  prophecy,  are  appen- 
dages that  belong  to  fabulous  and  not  to  true  religion.  1  tiey  are 
the  means  by  which  so  many  Lo  htres  !  and  £rO  theres  !  have  been 
spread  about  the  world,  and  religion  been  made  into  a  trade.  The 
success  of  one  iroposter  gave  encouragement  to  another,  and  the 
quieting  salvo  of  doing  some  good  by  keeping  up  a  pious  fraud 
protected  them  from  remorse. 
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Haviog  DOW  extended  the  subject  to  a  greater  length  than  I  first 
intendedy  I  shall  bring  it  to  a  close  by  abstracting  a  summary 
from  the  whole. 

First — ^That  the  idea  or  belief  of  a  word  of  God  existing  in 
print,  or  in  writing*  or  in  speech,  is  inconsistent  in  itself  for 
reasoos  already  assigned.  These  reasons,  among  many  others, 
are  the  want  of  an  unirersal  language ;  the  mutability  of  language ; 
the  errors  to  which  translations  are  subject ;  the  possibility  of 
totally  suppressing  such  a  word ;  the  probability  of  altering  it,  or 
of  fabricating  the  whole,  and  imposing  it  upon  the  world. 

Secondly — ^That  the  Creation  we  behold  is  the  real  and  ever 
existing  word  of  God,  in  which  we  cannot  be  deceived.  It  pro* 
daims  his  power,  it  demonstrates  his  wisdom,  it  manifests  his 
goodness  and  beneficence. 

Thirdly — That  tho  moral  duty  of  man  consists  in  imitating  the 
moral  goodness  and  beneficence  of  God  manifested  in  the  crea« 
tion  towards  all  his  creatures.  That  seeing  as  we  daily  do  the 
goodness  of  God  to  all  men,  it  is  an  example  calling  upon  all  men 
to  practise  the  same  towards  each  other ;  and,  consequently,  that 
every  thing  of  persecution  and  revenge  between  man  and  man,  and 
every  thing  of  cruelty  to  animals,  is  a  violation  of  moral  duty. 

I  trouble  not  myself  about  the  manner  of  future  existence.  I 
content  myself  with  believing,  even  to  positive  conviction,  that 
the  power  that  gave  me  existence  is  able  to  continue  it,  in  any 
(brm  and  manner  he  pleases,  either  with  or  without  this  bodv ;  and 
it  appears  more  probable  to  me  that  I  shall  continue  to  exist  here- 
afler,  than  that  I  should  have  had  existence,  as  I  now  have,  before 
that  existence  began. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  one  point,  all  nations  of  the  earth  and  all 
religions  agree ;  all  believe  in  a  God  ;  the  things  in  which  they 
disagree,  are  the  redundancies  annexed  to  that  belief ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  ever  an  universal  religion  should  prevail,  it  will  not  be 
believing  any  thing  new,  but  in  getting  rid  of  redundancies,  and 
believing  as  man  believed  at  first  Adam,  if  ever  there  was  such 
a  man,  was  created  a  Deist ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  let  every  man 
foUow,  as  be  has  a  right  to  do,  the  religion  and  the  worship  he 
prefers. 

Blin  or  THE   FIRST   PART. 
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I  haye  mentioned  in  the  fonner  part  of  Tfu  Agt  of  Rtamm^  that 
A  had  kmg  been  my  intention  to  publish  mj  though  upon  reli- 
gion ;  but  that  I  had  original!/  reaenred  it  to  a  later  period  in  life, 
intending  it  to  be  the  laat  work  I  should  undertake.  The  circum- 
Mances,  however,  which  existed  in  France  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1793,  determined  me  to  delay  it  no  longer.  The  just  and 
hninane  prtnciptes  of  the  reTolution  which  philosophy  had  first 
diflused,  had  been  departed  from.  The  idea,  always  dangerous 
to  society  as  it  is  derogatory  to  the  Almighty,  that  priests  could 
forgive  sins,  though  it  seemed  to  exist  no  longer,  had  blunted  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  callously  prepared  men  for  the  commis- 
•ioB  of  all  manner  of  crimes.  The  intolerant  spirit  of  church 
persecutions  had  transferred  itself  into  politics;  the  tribunal, 
staled  revolutionary,  supplied  the  place  of  an  inquisition ;  and  the 
guillotine  and  the  stake  outdid  the  fire  and  feggot  of  the  church. 
I  saw  many  of  my  most  intimate  (Kends  destroyed ;  others  daily 
carried  to  prison ;  and  I  had  reason  to  beUere,  and  had  also 
intimations  given  roe,  that  the  same  danger  was  approaching  my- 
self. 

Under  these  disadvantages,  I  began  the  former  part  of  the  Age 
of  Reason;  I  had,  besides,  neither  Bible  nor  Testament  to  refer 
to,  though  I  was  writing  against  both ;  nor  could  I  procure  any ; 
notwithstanding  which,  I  have  produced  a  work  that  no  Bible  be* 
liever,  thoogh  writmg  at  his  ease,  and  with  a  library  of  churcb 
books  about  him,  can  refiite.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  Decern* 
berofthat  year,  a  motion  was  made  and  carried,  to  exclude 
fereigoeiB  from  the  convention.  There  were  but  two  in  it, 
Anacharsia  Cloots  and  myself;  and  I  saw,  I  was  particularly 
|N>ial«d  at  by  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  in  his  speech  on  that  motion. 
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Conceiving,  aAer  this,  that  I  had  but  a  few  days  of  liberty,  I  sat 
down  and  brought  the  work  to  a  close  as  speedily  as  possible ; 
and  I  had  not  finished  it  more  than  six  hours,  in  the  state  it  has 
since  appeared,  before  a  guard  came  there  about  three  in  the 
morning,  with  an  order  signed  by  the  two  committees  of  public 
safety  and  surety-general,  for  putting  me  in  arrestation  sis  ■ 
foreigner,  and  conveyed  me  to  the  prison  of  the  Luxembourg.  I 
contrived,  in  my  way  there,  to  call  on  Joel  Barlow,  and  I  put  the 
manuscript  of  the  work  into  his  hands,  as  more  safe  than  in  my 
possession  in  prison ;  and  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  fate  in 
France  either  of  the  writer  or  the  work,  I  addressed  it  to  the 
protection  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  with  justice  that  I  say,  that  the  guard  who  executed  this 
order,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  Committee  of  general  surety, 
who  accompanied  them  to  examine  my  papers,  treated  me  not 
only  with  civility,  but  with  restpecU  The  keeper  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, Bennoit,  a  man  of  a  good  heart,  showed  to  me  every  friend- 
ship  in  his  power,  as  did  also  all  his  family,  while  he  continued  in 
that  station.  He  was  removed  from  it,  put  into  arrestation,  and 
carried  before  the  tribunal  upon  a  malignant  accusation,  but  ac- 
quitted. 

AAer  I  had  been  in  the  Luxembourg  about  three  weeks,  the 
Americans,  then  in  Paris,  went  in  a  body  to  the  convention,  to 
reclaim  me  as  their  countryman  and  friend  ;  but  were  answered 
by  the  President,  Yader,  who  was  also  President  of  the  Committee 
of  surety-general,  and  had  signed  the  order  for  my  arrestation, 
that  I  was  bom  in  England.  I  heard  no  more,  ader  this,  from  any 
person  oat  of  the  walls  of  the  prison,  till  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
on  the  9th  of  Thermidor— ^uly  27,  1794. 

About  two  months  before  this  event,  I  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
timt  in  its  progress  had  every  symptom  of  becoming  mortal,  and 
from  (he  effects  of  which  I  am  not  recovered.  It  was  then  that  I 
remembered  with  renewed  satisfaction,  and  congratulated  myself 
most  sincerely  on  having  written  the  former  part  of  **  Tlu  JBtgt  of 
JZeosoa."  I  had  then  but  little  expectation  of  surviving,  and  those 
about  me  had  less.  I  know,  therefore,  by  experience,  the  consci- 
entious trial  of  my  own  principles. 

I  was  then  with  three  chamber  comrades,  Joseph  Yanhenle,  of 
Bruges,  Charies  Bastini,  and  Michael  Rubjms,  of  Louvain.  Tlie 
unceasing  and  anxious  attention  of  these  three  friends  to  me,  hr 
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i^ght  and  bj  daj,  I  remember  with  gratitude,  and  mention  with 
pleasure.  It  happened  that  a  phjrsician  (Dr.  Graham)  and  a 
rargeon,  (BTr.  Bond,)  part  of  the  auite  of  G^Mral  CHara,  were 
dien  in  fke  Luxembourg.  I  ask  not  mjself,  whether  it  he  oon- 
Tenient  to  them,  ae  men  under  the  Englieh  government,  that  I 
express  t(^  diem  my  thanks ;  but  I  shoukl  reproach  mya^f  if  I 
did  not;  and  also  to  the  physician  of  the  Luxembourg,  Dr. 
MarkoskL 

I  hare  some  reason  to  believe,  because  I  cannot  discover  any 
other  cause,  that  this  illness  preserved  me  in  existence.  Among 
the  papers  of  Robespierre  that  were  examined  and  reported  upon 
to  the  Convention,  by  a  Committee  of  Deputies,  is  a  note  in  the 
band-writing  of  Ilobespierre,  in  the  following  words  :— 

**  Demander  que  Thomas  Paine  soil  To  demand  that  a  decree  of  accoM^ 
decarete  d'accuaation,  poor  Pinteret  de  tion  be  passed  against  Thomas  Paine, 
PAmerique  aotant  que  de  la  France."    for  the  mterest  of  America,  as  well  as 

of  France. 

From  what  cause  it  was  that  the  intention  was  not  put  in  exe- 
cution, I  know  not,  and  cannot  inform  myself;  and  therefore  I 
ascribe  it  to  impossibility,  on  account  of  that  illness. 

The  Convention,  to  repair  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power 
the  injustice  I  had  sustained,  invited  me  publicly  and  unani- 
mously to  return  into  the  Convention,  and  which  I  accepted, 
to  show  I  could  bear  an  injury  without  permitting  it  to  injure 
my  principles  or  my  disposition.  It  is  not  because  right  prin- 
ciples have  been  violated,  that  they  are  to  be  abandoned. 

I  have  seen,  since  I  have  been  at  liberty,  several  publica- 
tions written,  some  in  America,  and  some  in  England,  as 
answers  to  the  former  part  of  **  The  Age  of  Reason."  If 
the  authors  of  these  can  amuse  themselves  by  so  doing,  I 
shall  not  interrupt  them.  They  may  write  against  the  work, 
and  against  me,  as  much  as  they  please;  they  do  me  more 
service  than  they  intend,,  and  I  can  have  no  objection  that 
they  write  on.  They  will  find,  however,  by  this  second  part, 
without  its  being  written  as  an  answer  to  them,  that  they 
must  return  to  their  work,  and  spin  their  cobweb  over  again. 
The  first  is  brushed  away  by  accident 

They  will  now  find  that  I  have  furnished  myself  with  a 
Bible  and  a  Testament ;  and  I  can  say  also  that  I  have  found 
diem  to   be  much   worse   books  than  I  had  conceived.    If  I 
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have  erred  in  any  thing,  in  the  former  part  of  the  Afe  of 
Reason,  it  has  been  by  epeaking  better  of  lome  parts  of  those 
books  then  they  have  desenred. 

I  observe  thai  all  my  opponents  resort,  more  or  less,  to 
what  they  oall  Seripture  Evidence  and  Bible  authority,  to  help 
them  out.  They  are  so  little  mnsteiB  of  the  subject,  as  to 
eonfound  a  dispute  about  authenticity  with  a  dispute  about 
doctrines ;  I  will,  however,  put  them  right,  that  if  they  should 
be  disposed  to  write  any  more,  they  may  know  how  to  begin. 

THOMAS  PAINE 
<klD&ir,  1795 
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It  btt  often  beea  said,  that  any  thing  may  be  proved  from  the 
Bible«  but  before  any  .thing  can  be  admitted  aa  proved  by  the  Bible* 
the  Bible  itself  muat  be  proved  to  be  true ;  for  if  the  Bible  be  not 
tnie,  or  the  truth  of  it  be  doubtfuU  it  ceaaet  to  have  authority,  and 
cannot  be  admitted  as  proof  of  any  thing. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  Christian  commentators  on  the 
Bible«  and  of  all  Christian  priests  and  preachers,  Co  impose  the 
Bible  on  the  world  as  a  mass  of  truth,  and  as  the  word  of  6od ; 
thsy  have  disputed  and  wrangled,  and  have  anathematized  each 
other  about  the  supposable  meaning  of  particular  parts  and  passa- 
ges therein ;  one  has  said  and  insisted  that  such  a  passage  meant 
such  a  thing ;  another  that  it  meant  directly  the  contrary ;  and  a 
third*  that  it  means  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  something  differ- 
eat  from  both ;  and  this  they  call  miderHanding  the  Bible. 

It  has  happened,  that  all  the  answers  which  I  have  seen  to  the 
former  part  of  the  Jtge  of  JBtoton  have  been  written  by  priests  $ 
and  these  pious  men,  like  their  predecessors,  contend  and  wrangle, 
and  pretend  to  trndertiomd  the  Bible ;  each  understands  it  di£for^ 
ently,  but  each  understands  it  best ;  and  they  have  agreed  m  no- 
dung,  but  in  telling  their  readers  that  Thomas  Paine  understands 
it  not 

Now  instead  of  wasting  their  time,  and  heating  themselves  in 
fractious  disputations  about  doctrinal  points  drawn  from  the  Bible 
these  men  ought  to  know,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  is  civility  to  infonr 
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them,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  understood  is,  whether  there  is  suf- 
ficient authority  for  believing  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  Godt  or 
whether  there  is  not  ? 

There  are  matters  in  that  book,  said  to  be  done  by  the  expte$s 
eommand  of  God,  that  are  as  shocking  to  humanity,  and  to  every 
idea  we  have  of  moral  justice,  as  any  thing  done  by  Robespierro« 
by  Carrier,  by  Joseph  le  Bon,  in  France,  by  the  English  govern 
ment  in  the  East  Indies,  or  by  any  other  assassin  in  modern  times. 
When  We  rtai  in  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses,  ilFoahaa«  &c.  that 
the^  (the  Israelites)  came  by  stealth  upon  whole  nations  of  people, 
who,  as  the  history  itself  shows,  had  given  them  no  offence ;  that 
they  jnU  aU  those  natiatiM  to  the  tword ;  that  they  spared  neither 
age  nor  infancy  ;  that  they  utterly  destroyed  men^  women  and  chil" 
dren;  that  they  left  not  a  $otd  to  breathe;  expressions  that  ere 
repeated  over  aiid  over  again  in  those  books,  and  that  too  with 
exulting  ferocity ;  are  we  sure  these  things  are  facts  1  Are  we 
sure  that  the  Creator  of  man  commissioned  these  things  to  be 
done  ;  are  we  sure  that  the  books  that  tell  ue  so  were  written  by 
his  authority  t 

It  is  not  the  antiquity  of  a  tale  diat  is  any  evidence  of  its  truth ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  symptom  of  its  being  fabulous ;  for  the  more 
ancient  any  history  pretends  to  be,  the  more  it  has  the  resemblance 
of  a  fable.  The  origin  of  every  nation  is  buried  in  fabulous  tra- 
dition, and  that  of  the  Jews  is  as  much  to  be  suspected  as  any 
other.  To  charge  the  commission  of  acts  upon  the  Almighty, 
which  in  their  own  nature,  and  by  every  rule  of*  moral  justice,  are 
crimes,  as  all  assassination  is,  and  more  especially  the  assassina- 
tion of  infants,  is  matter  of  serious  concern.  The  Bible  tells  us, 
that  those  assassinations  were  done  by  the  eapress  eommtmd  of 
Crod,  To  believe,  therefore,  the  Bible  to  be  true,  we  must  tm- 
believe  all  our  belief  in  the  moral  justice  of  God ;  for  wherein 
could  crying  or  smiling  infiints  offend  T  And  to  read  the  Bible 
without  horror,  we  must  undo  every  thing  that  is  tender,  sympa 
thizing,  and  benevolent  in  the  heart  of  man.  Speaking  for  my* 
self,  if  I  had  no  other  evidence  that  the  Bible  was  fabulous,  than 
the  sacrifice  I  must  make  to  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  determine  my  choice.  ' 

But  in  addition  to  all  the  moral  evidence  against  the  Bible,  1 
will  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  produce  such  other  evidence,  as 
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Wf&a  a  prieat  cannot  deny ;  and  show,  from  tnat  evidence^  thai 
die  Bible  it  not  entitled  to  credit,  as  being  the  word  of  God. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  thia  examination,  I  will  show  wherein 
the  Bible  difiers  from  all  other  ancient  writing!  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  necessary  to  establish  its  authenticity ;  and 
tUs  is  the  more  proper  to  be  done,  because  the  advocates  of  the 
Bible,  in  their  answers  to  the  former  part  of  the  .d^c  </ Aeiuon, 
undertake  to  say,  and  they  put  some  stress  thereon,  that  the  au 
thenticity  of  the  Bible  is  as  well  established  as  that  of  any  other 
ancient  book ;  as  if  our  belief  of  the  one  could  become  any  rule 
hr  our  belief  of  the  other. 

I  know,  however,  but  of  one  ancient  book  that  authoritatively 
challenges  universal  consent  and  belief,  and  that  ii,  EucUJp9 
ElewunU  rf  GiomUry  ;*  and  the  reason  is,  because  it  b  a  book  of 
self-evident  demonstration,  entirely  independent  of  its  author,  and 
<^  every  thing  relatii^  to  time,  place  and  circumstance.  The  mat* 
ters  contained  in  that  book  would  have  the  same  authority  they 
now  have,  had  they  been  written  by  any  other  person,  or  had  the 
work  been  anonymous,  or  had  the  author  never  been  known ;  for 
the  identical  certainty  of  who  was  the  author,  makes  no  part  of  our 
belief  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  book.  But  it  is  quite  other* 
with  with  respect  to  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses,  to  Joshua,  to 
SamoeU  &c.  those  are  books  of  testimony^  and  they  testify  of  things 
naturally  incredible ;  and,  therefore,  the  whole  of  our  belief,  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  those  books,  rest,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the 
ctrlmmhf  that  they  were  written  by  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Samuel ; 
secondly,  upon  the  credit  we  give  to  their  testimony.  We  may 
believe  the  first,  that  is,  we  may  believe  the  certainty  of  the 
authorship,  and  yet  not  the  testimony ;  in  the  same  manner  that 
we  may  believe  that  a  certain  person  gave  evidence  upon  a  case 
and  yet  not  believe  the  evidence  that  he  gave.  But  if  it  should  be 
(bund,  that  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Samuel, 
were  not  written  by  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Samuel,  and  every  part  of 
die  authority  and  authenticity  of  diose  books  is  gone  at  once  ;  for 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  forged  or  invented  testimony ; 
neidier  can  there  be  anonymous  testimony,  more  especially  as  to 
things  naturally  incredible ;  such  as  that  of  talking  with  God  face 

*  Eiiclia,aeeording  to  cfaronoiogica]  history,  lired  three  handred  yean  be- 
tan  Christ,  mad  aoout  one  handred  before  Archimedes ;  he  wai  or  the  citv 
of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 
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to  fecoy  or  that  of  the  iiin  and  moon  standmg  stSII  at  the  ccmimaiMi 
of  a  man.  The  greatest  part  of  the  odier  ancient  books  aiewoikfl 
of  genhis ;  of  which  kind  are  those  ascribed  to  Hooier«  to  Pkto, 
lo  Aristotle,  to  Demosthenes,  to  Cicero,  frc  Here  again  the 
author  is  not  essential  in  the  credit  we  gi?e  toanjof  Aosewoiks; 
for,  as  works  of  genius,  Aey  would  hare  the  same  merit  ttey 
have  now,  were  ikey  anonjmons.  Nobodj  belieTes  the  Trojan 
storj,  as  related  b/  Homer,  to  be  tnie-^4br  it  is  the  poet  onlj  Aat 
is  admired  :  and  the  merit  of  the  poet  will  lentain,  though  die 
story  be  fabulous.  But  if  we  disbelieve  the  matters  lelaled  by 
the  Bible  authors  (Moses  for  instance)  as  we  disbeKeTe  the  things 
felated  by  Homer,  therd  remains  nothing  of  Moses  in  our  estima* 
tion,  but  an  impostor.  As  to  the  ancient  historians,  from  Hero* 
dotus  to  Tacitus,  we  credit  diem  as  fiir  as  they  relate  diings  pro* 
bable  and  credible,  and  no  further :  for  if  we  do,  we  must  beliere 
die  two  miracles  iHiich  Tacitus  relates  weffs  performed  by  Yes* 
pasian,  that  of  curing  a  lame  man,  and  a  blind  man,  in  just  the 
same  manner  as  the  same  things  are  told  of  Jesus  Christ  by  his 
historians.  We  must  also  beHere  the  mirades  cited  by  Jo8eplius« 
diat  of  the  sea  of  Pamphilia  opening  to  let  Alexander  and  hia 
army  pass,  as  is  related  of  the  Red  Sea  in  Exodus.  These  mi* 
racles  are  quite  as  well  authenticated  as  die  Bible  miracles,  and 
yet  we  do  not  belicYe  them ;  consoqoendy  the  degree  of  evidence 
necessary  to  establish  our  belief  of  things  naturally  incredible, 
whether  in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  is  far  greater  dian  that  wUeh 
obtains  our  belief  to  natural  and  probable  things ;  and,  theivfore, 
the  advocates  for  the  Bible  have  no  chum  to  ^our  belief  of  the 
Bible,  because  that  we  believe  things  stated  in  other  ancient 
writings ;  since  we  believe  the  things  stated  in  these  writings  no 
forther  dian  diey  are  probable  and  credilile,  or  because  they  are 
self-evident,  like  Euclid ;  or  admire  them  because  they  are  ele- 
gant, like  Homer ;  or  approve  them  because  they  are  sedide,  like 
Plato  ;  or  judicious,  Kke  AristoUe. 

Having  ptemised  these  things,  I  proceed  to  examine  die  autheo* 
ticity  of  the  Bible,  and  I  begin  with  what  are  called  the  ive  hooka 
of  Moses,  Genem ,  Ejeodm^  LeviiieuMj  JVWNi66rt,  and  Dmiero*  . 
Homy.  My  intention  is  to  show  that  diose  books  are  spurious, 
and  that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  them  ;  and  still  further,  t\m\ 
they  were  not  written  in  the  time  of  Moses,  nor  till  sevefal  kn»» 
dred  years  afterwards  ;  that  they  are  no  other  than  an  attempted 
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hiitorjr  of  tilt  life  oTMoMtt  tod  oTtha  timet  in  wUch  ha  it  faid  to 
hKf9  liTtdf  uid  tbo  of  tho  timet  prior  tbtitlOt  writteo  Ij  tomo 
▼tf7  ignonuii  and  ttufid  pretenders  to  mitiMMnAipi  ttverti  hundred 
yetn  after  Ae  detth  of  Motet*  at  men  now  write  hittoriet  of 
tUngt  Oat  happened,  or  are  toppoted  to  have  happened,  tevtral 
hondrtd  or  teveral  Ihoutand  yeart  ago. 

The  tTidenco  that  I  dial)  prodaoe  in  Ait  oate  itfrom  the  hooht 
theoMelfet ;  and  I  will  confine  mj  lelf  to  thit  eyidence  only.-* 
Wbero  I  lo  refer  for  proof  to  any  of  the  ancient  authort,  whom 
the  ndvoeatet  of  tht  Bible  call  profane  aathort,  they  would  con- 
trovert thpU  authority,  at  I  controirert  tbeire  |  I  will  therefero  meet 
them  on  their  own  ground,  and  oppote  them  with  their  own 
weapon,  the  Bible. 

In  the  fint  place,  there  it  no  affinaattre  evidence  that  Moeet  it 
tht  author  of  thotebookt;  and  that  he  it  the  author,  it  altogether 
an  unfounded  opinion,  got  abroad  nobody  knowt  how.  The  ttyle 
and  manner  in  which  those  bookt  are  written,  gi?e  no  room  to  be* 
lievo,  or  oven  to  tappote,  they  were  written  by  Motet ;  for  it  it  alto- 
gether the  ttyle  and  manner  of  another  perton  tpeaking  of  Motea, 
In  Ezodut,  Leyiticus  aAd  Numbers,  (for  every  thing  in  Grenetit  it 
prior  to  die  timet  of  Motes  and  not  the  least  allusion  is  made  to 
him  therein,)  the  whole,  I  say,  of  these  bookt  is  in  thethird  perton  { 
it  it  alwayt,  l&t  Lard  mid  wiUo  Mo9e$^  or  Jifotet  MAd^mlo  ik$ 
Lard  f  or  M<m$  $md  wUo  the  ptopk^  or  the  ptaph  tatd  umh 
Afeost ;  and  thit  it  the  ttyle  and  manner  that  historians  use,  in 
^leaUng  of  the  person  whose  livet  and  actions  they  are  writing. 
It  may  be  taid  that  a  man  may  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  per- 
son; and, therefore, it  may  be  supposed  that  Moses  did;  but 
supposition  provet  nothing ;  and  if  the  advocatet  for  the  belief 
that  Motet  wrote  thote  bookt  himtelf,  have  nothing  better  to 
advance  than  tupposition,  they  may  as  well  be  silent 

But  granting  the  grammadcal  right,  that  Moset  might  tpeak  of 
himtelf  in  the  third  perton,  becaute  any  man  might  tpeak  of  him* 
telf  in  that  OMmner,  it  cannot  be  admitted  at  a  feet  in  thote  bookt, 
diat  it  it  Motet  who  tpeakt,  without  rendering  M'Moe  truly  ridicu* 
lout  and  abtoid;— for  example.  Numbers,  dmp,  xiL  ver.  8« 
•*  Mim  l&t  mmi  JIf ttis  wm  esry  msslk,  ohove  nU  men  whtek  ie§r$  on 
aufit€€  rfUumtrA/'  If  Motet  taid  thit  of  himtelf,  inttead  of 
bmnf  tlm  meehaat  of  men,  he  wat  one  of  the  mott  vain  and  airo* 
gtnl  of  ooxcQmbt ;  and  the  advocatet  for  Aote  bo<At  may  i 

10 
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take  which  ■ide  the/  pleafle«  for  both  sides  are  against  them ;  if 
Moses  was  not  the  author,  the  books  are  without  authorit/;  and  if 
he  was  the  author,  the  author  was  without  credit,  because  to  boast 
otmeekneUf  is  the  reverse  of  meekness,  and  is  a  /te  m  smliiiMil. 

In  I>euteronom7,  the  style  and  manner  of  writing  marks  more 
evidently  than  in  the  former  books,  that  Moses  is  not  the  writer. 
The  manner  here  used  is  dramatical :  the  writer  opens  the  subject 
by  a  short  introductoiy  discourse,  and  then  iatroducee  Moses  in 
the  act  of  speaking,  and  when  he  has  made  Moses  finish  his  hor* 
rangue,  he  (the  writer)  resumes  his  own  part,  and  speaks  till  he 
brings  Moses  forward  again,  and  at  last  closes  the  scene  with  an 
account  of  the  death,  funeral,  and  character  of  Moses. 

This  interchange  of  speakers  occurs  four  times  in  this  book: 
from  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  verse* 
it  is  the  writer  who  speaks ;  he  then  introduces  Moses  as  in  te 
act  of  making  his  harrangue,  and  this  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
40th  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter ;  here  the  writer  drops  Moees« 
and  speaks  historically  of  what  was  done  in  consequence  of  what 
Moses,  when  living,  is  supposed  to  have  said,  and  which  the 
writer  has  dramatically  rehearsed. 

The  writer  Opens  the  subject  again  in  the  first  verse  of  the  fifth 
chapter,  though  it  is  only  by  saying,  that  Moses  called  the  people 
of  Israel  together ;  he  then  introduces  Moses  as  before,  and  co»> 
tinues  him,  as  in  the  act  of  speaking,  to  the  end  of  the  26th  diap. 
ter.  He  does  die  same  thing  at  the  beginning  of  the  S7di  chap- 
ter ;  and  continues  Moses,  as  in  the  act  of  speaking,  to  the  end 
of  the  adth  chapter.  At  the  a9th  chapter  the  writer  speaks 
again  through  the  whole  of  the  first  verse,  and  the  fint  line 
of  the  second  verse,  where  he  introduces  Moses  for  the  last  time^ 
and  continues  him,  as  b  the  act  of  speakingt  to  the  end  of  the  S3d 
chapter. 

The  writer  having  now  finished  the  rehearsal  on  the  part  of 
Moses,  comes  forward,  and  speaks  through  the  whole  of  the  last 
chapter ;  he  begins  by  telling  the  reader,  that  Moses  went  op  to 
the  top  of  Pisgi  I ;  that  he  saw  from  thence  the  land  whwh  (the 
writer  says)  had  been  promised  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  | 
that  he,  Moses,  died  there,  in  the  land  of  Moah,  bnt  that  no  man 
knoweth  of  hb  sepulchre  unto  this  day,  that  is,  unto  the  time  in 
whidithewriterlived,  who  wrote  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  The 
writer  then  telki  us,  that  Moses  was  110  years  of  age  when  hs 
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died-«4iKt  his  e/e  was  not  diiD«  nor  his  natural  forco  abated; 
teooclndM  bgr  aayiagt  tbat  there  aroaa  not  a  prophet  jiiic« 
i  liba  Halo  MoeeSf  whoin«  aaya  thia  anonymoua  writert  the 
Levi  knew  fiwe  to  free. 

Haiiog  Aoe  abown^  aa  fiir  aa  grammatical  evidence  applies,  that 
Meeaa  waeaot  the  writer  of  thoee  books,  I  will,  after  making  a 
km  ehaeiiatiuiia  oa  the  inconaiateiiciea  of  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  SeuiefoiMMii^^  proceed  to  ahow,  from  the  htatorical  and  chro- 
I  cootaiaed  in  those  books,  that  Moses,  woi  noif 
\  kf^oM  moi  fti,  the  writer  of  them ;  and  consequentl/* 
Ihat  there  is  bo  aadwrity  for  believing,  that  the  inhuman  and 
honid  buteheiiea  of  men,  women,  and  children,  told  in  thoae 
bsahs,  were  done,  as  thoee  books  saj  they  were,  at  the  command 
of  CML'  It  ia  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  true  Deist,  that  he 
)  Ihe  aaoral  juatice  of  God  against  the  calumnies  of  the 


The  writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  whoever  he  was,  (for  it 
is  mi  — anyaas  work,)  is  obsure,  and  also  in  contradiction  with 
UbmcI^  io  the  aeeount  he  has  given  of  Moses. 

After  leBing  that  Moses  went  to  the  top  of  Pisgah  (and  it  does 
•el  appear  froaa  any  account  that  he  ever  came  down  again)  he 
teUa  us,  that  Moaas  died  ikm-*  in  the  land  of  Moab,  and  that  As 
baned  him  ia  a  valley  ia  the  land  of  Moab ;  but  as  there  is  no 
aaleeedieat  to  the  proaoua  &e,  there  is  no  knowing  who  he  was 
tet  did  boy  hiok  If  the  writer  meant  that  he  (God)  buried  him, 
how  aiioaki  As  (the  writer)  know  it}  or  why  ahould  we  (the 
readers)  believe  himl  aince  we  know  not  who  the  writer  was  that 
taUs  OS  so^  Ibr  eertaialy  Moses  could  not  himself  tell  where  he 
waa  buried. 

The  writer  alao  tells  aa,  that  no  man  kno weth  where  the  aepulchre 
of  Moeea  ia  aalo  ikU  day,  meaning  the  time  in  which  this  writer 
Kvad  I  haw  thea  ahonld  he  know  that  Mosea  was  buried  in  a 
valley  in  the  land  of  Moab  1  for  aa  the  writer  lived  long  after  the 
time  of  Moeee,  aa  is  evident  from  his  using  the  expression  of  imio 
Mif  day,  aManing  a  gcaat  lengdi  of  time  after  the  death  of  Moses, 
haeartaaa^  was  act  at  hia  iiineral ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia 
JmpeswhiB  that  Mooes  himself  could  say,  that  no  man  knowiia 
wfcura  ikf9€pmkhtm  u  aato  ikU  dm/.  To  make  Moses  the  speaaei^ 
weald  baaa  iHiprovamenton  the  play  of  a  child  that  hides  himseif 
$maiody  etmfind  nu ;  nobody  can  find  Moses. 
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This  writer  hat  no  where  told  ui  how  he  came  by  the  apeeclM 
whidi  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mosee  to  speak*  aiid»  thenfi»% 
we  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that  he  etthar  copniose J  thai  hiMaMt 
or  wrote  them  from  oral  tradition*  One  or  the  other  of  Ihwa  ia 
the  more  probable,  since  he  has  given,  in  the  fifih  chayleiv^  tiUe 
of  commandments,  in  which  that  called  the  fotndK 
is  different  from  the  four^  commandmeiit  in  the  t 
of  Exodus.  In  that  of  Exodus,  the  reason  girea  Ibr  haaping  the 
seventh  day  is,  *<  because  (says  the  rommandment)  God  aw  da 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  ia  six  days,  and  rested  on  the  aevaodi;'^ 
but  in  that  of  Deuteronomy,  the  reason  given  is,  that  it  waa  tht 
day  on  which  the  children  of  Israel  came  out  of  Egyp^  and 
tktrtfort^  says  this  commandment,  ikt  hwi  Uu^  CM  namiisaiynd 
thee  to  keep  the  eabbath-daif.  Tlu$  makea  no  aeation.  of  tha 
creation,  nor  that  of  the  coming  out  of  £g3rpt.  Thate  are  also 
many  things  given  as  laws  of  Moses  in  this  book,  that  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  other  books ;  among  which  ia  that  iahiunan 
and  brutal  law,  chap.  xxi.  ver.  18, 19,  20, 81,  wUoh  authoriaea 
parents,  the  father  and  the  mother,  to  bring  their  own  ohildian  to 
have  them  stoned  to  death  for  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  atubbam- 
ness.  But  priests  have  alwajrs  been  food  of  praaohiog  uf  Dan* 
teronomy,  for  Deuteronomy  preachea  up  tythaai  and  it  ia  from 
this  book,  chap.  xxv.  ver.  4,  they  have  taken  the  phiaaa»and 
applied  it  to  tything,  that  thou  ekaU  aol  sicisjis  Uu  as  whem  is 
ireadeth  out  the  com  t  and  that  this  might  not  escape  observatioo» 
they  have  noted  it  in  (he  table  of  contents  at  the  head  of  the  chap* 
ter,  though  it  is  only  a  single  verse  of  less  than  two  linaa.  0 1 
priests  !  priests !  ye  are  willing  to  be  compared  to  an  oi,  for  tba 
sake  of  tythes.  Though  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  trffali'ca/% 
who  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  was,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover 
him  profeenonaUy^  that  he  was  some  Jewish  priest,  who  lived,  aa 
I  shall  show  in  the  course  of  this  woik,  ai  leaat  thraa  hnndredand 
Cfty  years,  after  the  time  of  Moaea. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  liistorical  and  chronological 
evidence.  The  chronology  that  I  shall  use  is  the  JUbki  chva* 
nology ;  for  I  mean  not  to  go  out  of  the  Bihla  lbr«iidaiioa  af  aaf 
thing,  but  to  make  the  Bible  itself  prove  histoffieaOy  and  rhsnnala 
gically,  that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the  hooka  aacribed  to  bias* 
It  is,  therefore,  proper  that  I  inform  the  reader,  (anchan  one  al 
least  as  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  it,)  that  in  tbi 
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Imgrn  BiUety  and  abo  ia  some  ■mailer  ones,  there  ii  a  teriee  oi 
ilMiBQiogf  pfialed  in  the  nmrgin  oTerery  page,  for  the  purpoee  ot 
[  how  ]oag  the  historical  matters  stated  in  each  page  hap- 
I  or  are  sopposed  to  have  happened,  hefore  Christ*  and,  con- 
saqmarty,  the  distaiwe  of  time  between  one  historical  circum- 

\  With  the  book  of  Oenesis.  In  the  14th  chapter  of  Gene- 
ristAB  tmler  fires  nn  account  of  Lot  being  taken  prisoner  in  a 
haCd«  botnoen  the  four  kinjBpi  against  fire,  and  carried  off;  and 
I  te  acemmt  of  Lot  being  taken,  came  to  Abraham,  he 
•D  his  boosehold,  and  marched  to  rescue  Lot  from  the 
^;  Hkl  flnt  he  pursued  them  unto  Dan.  (rer.  14«) 
To  shew  isi  what  manner  this  expression  otpwammg  them  unto 
thm  mpplieo  to  the  case  in  question,  I  will  refer  to  two  circum- 
stances, the  one  in  America,  the  other  in  France.  The  ciij 
■ov  called  New^Tork,  in  America,  was  originally  New  Amster- 
dam ;  and  the  town  in  France,  lately  called  Havre  Marat,  was 
befbfe  called  Hane  de  Chmce.  New  Amsterdam  was  changed  to 
Noir-Toik  in  the  year  1664 ;  Harre  de  Grace  to  Havre  Marat  in 
17M.  Should,  therofore,  any  writing  be  found,  though  without 
daiOf  ia  wkkk  Ae  name  of  New-Tork  should.be  mentioned,  it 
woiid  be  oeitain  evidence  that  such  a  writing  could  not  hare  been 
beferoy  and  OMist  hare  bora  written  aAer  New  Amster- 
I  changed  to  New-Tork,  and  consequently  not  till  after 
r  16M,  or  at  least  daring  the  course  of  that  year.  And,  in 
ff  any  dateless  writing,  with  the  name  of  Harre  Marat, 
wmM  bo  certain  erideticc  that  such  a  writing  must  hare  been 
*  Httvre  de  Grace  became  Harre  Marat,  and  conse- 
'  Ml  till  after  the  year  1793,  or  at  least  during  the  course 
of  that  year. 

iMnr  cone  to  the  application  of  those  cases,  and  to  show  that 
ttarc  was  no  sodi  plaoc  as  Doc,  till  many  years  after  the  death  of 
Mocec ;  and  eonsequently,  that  Moses  could  not  be  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Genesisi  wliere  this  account  of  pursuing  them  unto 
Ulsniagirca. 

TtepiMoOat  is  called  Dan  in  the  Bible  was  originally  a  town 
ogthe  Oeulilsap  called  Laish;  and  when  the  tribe  of  Dan  seised 
ii^ttist0w%  they  changed  its  name  to  Dan,  in  commemoration 
cfDaoiWiwwM  the  fiitherof  that  tribe«  and  the  great  grandson 
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To  establish  this  in  proof,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  firom  OenaiM 
to  the  18th  chapter  of  the  book  caHed  the  book  of  Judges.  It  if 
there  said  (ver.  27)  thai  they  (the  Danites)  ewiu  unto  LaUk  to  a 
people  that  were  quiet  and  secure^  and  they  Miofe  flb«ni  with  fks 
edge  of  the  eword  (the  Bible  is  fined  with  murder)  ami  hnmod  tho 
city  with  fire ;  and  they  built  a  eity^  (ver.  2S,)  and  dwelt  therein, 
and  they  catted  the  name  of  the  city  Dan,  after  the  name  ofDan^ 
(heir  father^  hoteheit  the  name  of  the  city  wot  LaUi  «f  thefirwL 

This  account  of  the  Danites  taking  possession  of  Laish  and 
chaaging  it  to  Dan,  is  placed  in  the  book  of  Judges  immediateljr 
aAerthe  death  of  Sampson.  The  death  of  Sampson  is  said  to 
have  happened  1120  years  before  Christ,  and  Omt  of  Moses  1451 
before  Christ ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  historical  arrange- 
ment, the  place  was  not  called  Dan  till  831  yean  after  the  death 
of  Moses. 

Ther9  is  a  striking  confusion  between  fte  historical  and  the 
chronological  arrangement  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  The  five 
last  chapters,  as  they  stand  in  the  book,  17,  IS,  19,  20,  21,  are 
put  chronologically  before  all  ^e  preceding  chapters;  they 
are  made  to  be  28  years  before  the  16th  chapter,  266  befbre 
the  15th,  245  before  the  18th,  195  before  the  9th,  90  before  tiie 
4th,  and  15  years  before  the  first  chapter.  This  shows  tiie  un- 
certain and  fabulous  state  of  the  Bible.  According  to  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement,  the  taking  of  Laish,  and  giving  it  the  mukie 
of  Dan,  is  made  to  be  20  years  afler  the  deadi  of  Joshua,  who  was 
the  successor  of  Moses ;  and  by  the  historical  order  as  it  stands 
in  the  book,  it  is  made  to  be  806  years  afler  the  death  of  Joshua, 
and  331  aAer  that  of  Moses ;  but  they  both  exclude  Moees  from 
being  the  writer  of  Genesis,  because,  according  to  either  cyf  the 
statements,  no  such  place  as  Dan  existed  in  the  time  of  Moses ; 
and,  therefore,  the  writer  of  Oenesis  must  hffve  been  some  penon 
who  lived  afler  the  town  of  Laish  had  the  name  of  Dan  ;  and  who 
that  person  wis,  nobody  knows  ;  and  consequently  the  book  of 
Genesis  is  anonymous  and  without  authority. 

I  proceed  now  to  state  another  point  of  historical  and  chrono- 
logical evidence,  and  to  show  therefrom,  as  in  the  preceding  ease, 
that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

In  the  36th  chapter  of  Crenesis  there  is  given  a  genealogy  of  the 
Bons  Slid  descendents  of  Esau,  who  are  called  Edoiteites,  and  also 
a  hst,  by  name,  of  the  kings  of  Edora ;  in  enumerating  of  whtdii 
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H  11  amdt  ^^ette  81,  **  And  iktit  an  th*  kingi  tluU  reigmi  m 
JBdMft*  b^fifr$  Amn  reigiud  any  kimg  cvtr  the  chiidrm  •/  ItrmtU 

Now«  were  enj  dateleM  writings  to  be  fouadv  ia  which,  speak- 
ing  of  anj  pesi  erents,  the  writer  should  sajr,  these  thing*  happen- 
ed  before  there  was  any  Congress  in  America,  or  before  there 
was  anj  Coiur^tioQ  in  France,  it  would  be  evidence  that  such 
WDti^gB  oouU  not  hare  been  written  before,  and  oould  only  be 
wntten  after. there  was  a  Congress  in  America,  or  a  Convention  ir 
France,  as  die  case  might  be ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  could  not 
be  written  by  any  person  who  died  before  there  was  a  Congress 
in  the  one  couatryt  or  a  Convention  in  the  other* 

Nothing  is  more  frequent^  as  well  in  history  as  in  conversation, 
than  to  refer  to  a  (act  in  the  room  of  a  date :  it  is  most  natural  so 
la  do,  because  a  fact  fixes  itself  in  the  memory  better  than  a 
date ;  secondly,  because  the  fact  includes  the  date,  and  serves  to 
excite  two  ideas  at  once ;  and  this  manner  of  speaking  by  circum- 
stances implies  as  positively  that  the  fact  alluded  to  JMpfuif  as  if 
it  was  so  expressed.  When  a  person  speaking  upon  any  matter, 
says,  it  was  before  I  was  married,  or  before  my  son  was  bom,  or 
Wore  L  went  to  America,  or  before  I  went  to  France,  it  is  abso- 
^iutely  understood,  and  intended  to  be  understood,  that  he  has  been 
married,  that  he  has  had  a  son,  that  he  has  been  in  America,  or 
been  in  France*  Language  does  not  admit  of  using  this  mode  of 
.expreseioa  in  any  other  sense ;  and  whenever  such  an  expression 
is. found  any  where,  il  can  only  be  understood  in  the  sense  in 
which  only  it  could  have  been  used. 

The  passage,  therefore,  that  1  have  quoted — **  that  these  are  the  - 
kiiigs  thai  reigned  in  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king  over 
,the  childien  of  Israel,"  could  only  have  been  written  after  the 
first  king,  began  to  reign  over  them ;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
book  of  Genesis  so  iar  from  having  been  written  by  Moses,  could 
not  have  been  written  till  the  time  of  Saul  at  least*  This  is  the 
positive  sense  of  the  passage ;  but  the  expression,  any  king,  im- 
plies more  kings  than  one,  at  least  it  implies  two,  and  this  will 
xany  it  to  the  time  of  David ;  and,  if  taken  in  a  general  sense* 
it  carriea  itself  through  all  the  time  of  the  Jewish  monarchy* 

Had  we  met  with  this  verse  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  that  pro^ 
fimtdio  have  been  written  after  kings  began  to  reign  in  Israel,  it 
-  woidd  have  been  impossible  not  to  have  seen  the  application  of  it 
It  happens  then  that  this  is  the  case ;  the  two  hooka  of  Chro 
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tticles,  which  gave  a  hiBtory  of  all  the  kioga  of  brad,  are  pro- 
/itfecOy,  as  well  as  ki  (act,  written  after  the  Jewish  monaithy  be- 
gan; and  this  yerse  that  I  have  quoted,  and  all  Ae  mnainiog 
verses  of  the  86th  chapter  of  Genesis,  are,  word  for  woid,  hi  the 
first  cnapter  of  Chrontdes,  beginning  at  the  43d  terse. 

It  was  with  consistency  that  the  writer  of  the  Chronicies  could 
say,  as  he  has  said,  1st  Chnm.  chap.  i.  Ter.  43,  Tke$e  are  ffte  kmgi 
Vud  rtigned  in  ESom^  before  there  rwgn§d  mn/  kmg  a^er  ike 
chiUrm  of  Jtroa/,  because  he  was  going  to  gWe,  and  has  giren  a 
Kst  of  the  kings  diat  had  reigned  in  Israel;  but  as  it  is  impossibte 
that  the  same  expression  Could  hate  been  used  before  diat  period, 
it  is  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  be  prored  from  historical  language, 
that  this  part  of  Oenests  is  taken  from  Chronicles,  and  that  Ge- 
nesis is  not  so  old  as  Chronicles,  and  probably  not  so  old  as  the 
book  of  Homer,  or  as  JBsop's  Fables,  admitting  Homer  to  haye 
been,  as  the  tables  of  chronology  state,  contemporaiy  with  Darid 
or  Solomon,  and  JEsop  to  have  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy. 

Take  away  from  Genesn  the  belief  that  Moses  was  the  author, 
on  which  only  die  strange  belief  that  it  is  the  word  of  God  has 
stood,  and  thers  remains  nothing  of  Crenesis  but  an  anonymous* 
book  of  stories,  fables,  and  traditionary  or  invented  absurdities,  or 
of  downright  lies.  The  story  of  Eve  and  the  serpent,  and  of 
Noah  and  his  ark,  drops  to  a  level  with  the  Arabian  Tales,  with- 
out the  merit  of  being  entertaining ;  and  the  account  of  men  Sving 
to  eight  and  nine  hundred  years  becomes  as  (Uiuloos  as  the  im- 
mortality of  the  giants  of  the  Mythology. 

Besides,  die  charactet  of  Moses,  as  stated  in  the  Bible,  is  die 
most  horrid  Aat  can  be  imagined.  If  those  accounts  be  true,  he 
was  the  wretch  that  first  began  and  carried  on  wars  on  the 
score,  or  on  the  pretence  of  religion ;  and  under  diat  mask,  or 
diat  infiituation,  committed  the  most  unexampled  atrocities  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  of  whidi  I  will  slate 
only  one  instance. 

When  the  Jewish  army  returned  firom  one  of  diefa-  murdering 
and  plundering  excursions,  the  account  goes  on  as  fbRows, 
Nombers,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  13. 

**  Jind  Moses,  and  Eleaaer  the  priest,  and  all  the  princes  of  the 
eoagregation,  went  forth  to  meet  them  without  the  camp ;  and 
Hoees  was  wrodi  widi  the  officers  of  the  host,  with  the  c$ffahM 
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over  tlio«Mnds«  and  capCaint  over  luindreda,  which  camo  frooi 
the  baltb  s  and  Moaea  aaid  unto  thein«  Hav^  tft  aovcd  atl  th$ 
$nmm  mihe  f  behold*  theae  cauaed  the  children  of  larael,  dirouffc 
the  council  of  Balaam,  to  commit  treapaaa  againat  the  Lord  in 
die  matter  of  Peor,  and  there  was  a  plague  among  the  congrega? 
tion  of  the  Lord.  Now  therefore,  kiU  every  nude  among  the  tiU 
tte  onest  med  kill  ewery  ipoaaan  ikal  halh  hunen  a  man  by  lying 
wiik  him  ;hutaDtiu  immhoii  children  that  have  not  knovm  a  man 
hf  hnV  ^'^  ^**  ^^  alive  for  youreelvee^ 

AflooBg  the  detestable  Tillaina  that  in  any  period  of  the  world 
have  diagraced  the  name  of  man,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  greater 
than  Moses,  if  this  account  be  true.  Here  is  an  order  to  butcher 
(he  bo/a,  to  masaacre  the  mothers,  and  debauch  the  daughters* 

Let  anj  mother  put  herself  in  the  situation  of  those  mothers ; 
one  child  murdered,  another  deatined  to  violation,  and  herself  in 
the  handa  of  an  executioner :  let  any  dauber  put  herself  in  the 
situation  of  those  daughters,  destined  as  a  prey  to  the  murderers 
of  a  mother  and  a  brother,  and  what  will  be  their  feelings  ?  It  is 
in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  impose  upon  nature,  for  nature  will 
have  her  course,  and  the  religion  that  tortures  all  her  social  ties  is 
a  falae  religion. 

Aflei  this  detestable  order,  followa  an  account  of  the  plunder 
taken,  and  the  manner  of  dividing  it ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  pro- 
phaneneaa  of  pnestly  hypocrisy  increases  the  catalogue  of  crimes. 
Terse  37,  *'  Jtnd  the  Lord^e  trihule  of  the  sheep  was  aix  hundred 
end  three  acore  and  fifleen ;  and  the  beevea  waa  thirty  and  six 
thouaaad,  of  which  die  Lord^e  irilmle  was  three  score  and.  twelve; 
and  the  asses  were  thirty  thousand,  of  which  the  Lord's  tribute 
was  three-score  and  one ;  and  the  persons  were  thirty  thousam^ 
of  which  the  LonTa  tribute  was  thirty  and  two.'*  In  short,  tb^ 
matters  contained  in  this  chapter,  as  well  as  in  many  other  pevta 
of  die  Bible,  are  too  horrid  for  humanity  to  read,  or  for  decency 
to  hear ;  for  it  appears,  from  the  35th  verse  of  this  chapter,,  that 
the  number  of  women-children  consigned  to  debauchery  by  the 
order  of  Moses  was  thirty-two  thousand. 

People  in  general  know  not  what  wickedness  tbere  is  in  Ata 
pretended  word  of  Ck>d.  Brought  up  in  habila  ef  auperstitios^ 
they  take  it  tor  granted  that  the  Bible  is  true»  and  that  it  is  good  f 
they  peroit  Ihenuelves  not  to  doubt  of  it,  and  dbey  carry  the  ideaa- 
tbey /arm  of  the  benevolence  of  the  AUnigki^  t^  the  book  whicb> 

11 
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fliey  have  been  taught  to  believe  was  written  by  hit  authori^. 
Good  heavens !  it  is  quite  another  thing ;  it  is  a  book  of  lieSi 
wickedness,  and  blasphemy ;  for  what  can  be  greater  blasphemyt 
than  to  ascribe  the  wickedness  of  man  to  the  orders  of  the  Al- 
inightyl 

But  to  return  to  my  subject,  that  of  showing  that  Moees  is  not 
the  autfior  of  the  books  ascribed  to  him,  and  that  the  Bible  is  spu* 
rious.  The  two  instances  I  have  already  given  would  be  suffi- 
cient, without  any  additional  evidence,  to  invalidate  the  authen- 
ticity of  any  book  that  pretended  to  be  four  or  five  hundred  years 
more  ancient  than  the  matters  it  speaks  of,  or  refers  to,  as  facts ; 
for  in  the  case  of  pursuing  them  unto  Dan^  and  of  the  1nng$  that 
reigned  over  the  children  of  Israel^  not  even  the  flimsy  pretence 
of  prophesy  can  be  pleaded.  The  expressions  are  in  the  preter 
tense,  and  it  would  be  downright  idiotism  to  say  that  a  man  could 
prophesy  in  the  preter  tense. 

But  there  are  many  other  passages  scattered  throughout  those 
books  that  unite  in  the  same  point  of  evidence.  It  is  said  in 
Exodus,  (another  of  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses,)  chap*  xvL  verse 
84,  '*  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  until  they  eume  to 
a  land  inhabited ;  they  did  eat  manna  until  they  came  unio  the 
borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 

Whether  the  children  of  Israel  ate  manna  or  not,  or  what  manna 
was,  or  whether  it  was  any  thing  more  than  a  kind  of  fungus  or 
small  mushroom,  or  other  vegetable  substance  common  to  that 
part  of  the  country,  makes  nothing  to  my  argument ;  all  that  I 
mean  to  show  is,  that  it  is  not  Moses  that  could  write  this  account, 
because  the  account  extends  itself  beyond  the  life  and  time  of 
Moses.  Moses,  according  to  the  Bible,  (but  it  is  such  a  book  of 
lies  and  contradictions  there  is  no  knowing  which  part  to  believe, 
or  whether  any,)  dies  in  the  wilderness,  and  never  came  upon  the 
borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and,  consequently,  it  could  not 
be  he  that  said  what  the  children  of  Israel  did,  or  what  they  ate 
ivhen  fhey  came  there.  This  account  of  eating  manna,  which 
they  tell  us  was  written  by  Moses,  extends  itself  to  the  time  of 
Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses,  as  appears  by  tbe  accottot  given 
in  the  boolk  of  Joshua,  aAer  the  children  of  Israel  had  passed  the 
r.ver  Jordan,  and  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Joshua,  chap.  v.  ver.  12.  '*  ^nd  the  manna  ceattd  on  iks  marrow f 
qfter  (hey  Iwd  eaten  of  the  old  com  of  the  Umd ;  neUkmr  had  ike 
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thUdrem  of  Itrad  manfia  &ny  more,  btU  they  did  eai  of  ike  frmt 
of  Uu  lemd  of  Cemaan  thai  year.'* 

But  a  more  Tenarkable  insUince  than  thi«  occun  in  Deuterono- 
my ;  wMdi,  wliOe  it  shows  that  Moses  could  not  be  the  writer  of 
that  book,  shows  also  the  fabulous  notions  that  prevailed  at  that 
time  about  giaats.  In  die  third  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  among 
die  conquests  said  to  be  made  bj  Moses,  is  an  account  of  the 
taking  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  ver.  11.  **  For  only  Og,  king  of 
Bashan,  remaiBed  of  the  race  of  giants ;  behold,  his  bedstead  was 
a  bedstead  of  iron ;  is  it  not  in  Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Am- 
monY  nine  cubits  was  the  length  thereof,  and  four  cubits  the 
breadth  of  it,  after  te  cubit  of  a  man.'*  A  cubit  is  1  foot  9  868- 
lOOOtbs  inches  ;  the  length,  therefore,  of  the  bed  was  16  feet  4 
inches,  and  the  breadth  7  feet  4  inches ;  thus  much  for  this  giant's 
bed.  Now  for  the  historical  part,  which,  though  the  eyidence  is 
not  so  direct  and  positive,  as  in  the  former  cases,  it  is  nevertheless 
very  presumable  and  corroborating  evidence,  and  is  better  than 
the  begi  evidence  on  the  contrary  side. 

The  writer,  by  way  of  proving  the  existence  of  this  giant,  refers 
to  his  bed,  as  an  aneietU  relic,  end  says,  is  it  not  in  Rabbath  (or 
RabbA)  of  the  children  of  Ammon  ?  meaning  that  it  is ;  for  such 
is  frequently  the  Bible  method  of  affirming  a  thing.  But  it  could 
not  be  Moses  that  said  this,  because  Moses  could  know  noUiing 
about  Rabbdiy  nor  of  what  was  in  it.  Rabbah  was  not  a  city  be- 
longing to  this  giant  king,  nor  was  it  one  of  the  cities  that  Moses 
took.  The  knowledge,  therefore,  that  this  bed  was  at  Rabbah, 
and  of  the  particulars  of  its  dimensions,  must  be  referred  to  the 
time  when  Rabbah  was  taken,  and  this  was  not  till  four  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  Moses ;  for  which,  see  2  8am.  chap.  xii. 
ver.  26.  ^  And  Joab  (David's  general)  fought  against  Rabhah 
of  ike  ekUdron  of  Amman,  and  took  the  royal  city." 

As  I  am  not  undertaking  to  point  out  all  the  contradictions  in 
time,  place  and  circumstance,  that  abound  in  the  books  ascribed  to 
Mosea,  and  which  prove  to  a  demonetmtion  that  those  books  could 
not  be  written  by  Moses,  nor  in  the  time  of  Moses :  I  proceed  to 
the  book  of  Joshua,  and  to  show  that  JosLaa  is  not  the  author  of 
that  book,  and  that  it  is  anonymous  and  without  authority.  The 
evidence  I  shall  produce  is  contained  in  the  book  itself;  I  will 
not  go  out  of  the  Bible  for  proof  against  the  supposed  authentici- 
ty oftiie  Bible.    False  testimony  is  always  good  against  itselfl 
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Jothna,  accofding  to  the  first  chapter  of  Joefauav  was  the  inoM- 
diate  successor  of  Moses ;  he  was,  moreover,  a  aiilitafy  mantwhich 
Moeef  was  not,  aad  he  continued  as  chief  of  the  people  of  Israel 
SSjrears;  that  is,  from  the  time  that  Moses  died,  which*  according 
to  ihb  Biole  chronology,  was  1451  years  hefore  ChiiaC,  until  1426 
years  before  Christ,  when,  according  to  the  same  chroaology 
Joshua  died.  If,  therefore,  we  find  in  this  book,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Joshua,  reference  tofaeit  dame  aAer  the  death  of  Josh- 
ua, k  ia  erideoce  thai  Joshua  could  not  be  the  author ;  mmI  also 
that  the  book  could  not  have  been  written  till  after  the  time  of  the 
latest  fiict  whidi  it  records.  As  to  the  chaiacter  of  the  book«  it  ib 
horrid ;  it  is  a  BMlitary  history  of  rapine  and  morder,  as  aairi^ 
and  bmtal  as  those  recorded  of  his  predecessor  in  villany  jaod 
hypocrisy,  Moses ;  and  the  blasphemy  consists,  as  in  the  former 
books,  in  ascrifaoig  those  deeds  to  the  order  of  the  Ahnighty. 

In  the  first  (dace,  the  book  of  Joshua,  as  is  the  case  in  the  pre- 
ceding books,  is  written  in  the  thM  person ;  it  is  the  historian  of 
Joshua  that  speaks,  for  it  would  have  been  absurd  and  vaia-glorioas 
that  Joshua  should  say  of  himself,  as  is  said  of  him  in  the  last 
Terse  of  the  sixth  chapter,  that  *^  hi$  ftum  wms  naiitd  ihraugkomi 
mU  iht  comUry.^^    I  now  come  more  inunediately  to  the  proof. 

In  the  24th  chapter,  ver.  31,  it  is  said,  ^  that  Israel  aerved  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  mil  Ihe  dtn^t  of  ike  elimre  ihmi  omer* 
lived  Joeheuu^  Now,  in  the  name  of  commonsense,  can  it  be  Josh- 
ua that  relates  what  people  had  done  after  he  was  dead  I  This  ao- 
eount  must  not  only  have  been  written  by  sonae  historian  that 
lived  after  Joshua,  but  that  lived  also  after  the  elden  that  oot-Mved 
Jeahua. 

There  are  aeveral  passages  of  a  general  meaning  with  respect 
to  time,  scattered  tfarou^ut  the  book  of  Joshua,  ttiat  carries  the 
time  in  which  te  book  was  written  to  a  distance  fmn  the  tame  of 
Joshua,  but  widiout  marking  by  exclusion  any  particufatf  time,  aa 
in  the  passage  above  quoted.  In  that  passage,  the  time  that  in- 
tervened between  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  death  of  the  elders 
ia  excluded  deaeriptively  and  absolutely,  and  the  evidence  sub- 
atantiates  that  ^e  book  could  not  have  been  written  till  after  the 
death  of  the  W»t. 

But  though  the  passages  to  which  I  allude,  and  which  I  am  geing 
lo  quote,  do  not  designate  any  paiticttlar  time  hj  eackunon,  they 
imply  a  time  fiur  more  distant  from  the  daya  of  Joshua,  than  is 
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eontimed  between  die  death  of  Joshua  and  the  death  of  the  eldert. 
—Such  is  the  fiaBsage,  chap.  x.  ver.  14  ;  where,  afler  giving  an 
aceonnt  thtf .  the  tun  stood  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the 
vallej  of  lialon,  at  Ae  command  of  Joshua,  (a  tale  only  fit  to 
inmse  children}  die  passage  says,  **  And  there  was  no  daj  hke 
thai,  before  it,  nor  after  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice  of 
aman.** 

This  tale  of  the  sun  standing  still  upon  Mount  Gibeon,  and  the 
noon  in  the  valley  of^Ajalon,  is  one  of  those  fables  that  detects  itselC 
Such  a  circamstance  could  not  have  happened  without  being  known 
all  over  the  world.  One  half  would  have  wondered  why  the  sun 
did  not  rise,  and  the  other  whj  it  did  not  set ;  and  die  tradition  of 
it  would  be  universal,  whereas  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world 
diat  knows  any  thing  about  it.  But  why  roust  the  moon  stand 
still  I  What  occasion  could  there  be  for  moon-light  in  the  day- 
time, and  that  too  while  the  sun  shined  ?  As  a  poetical  figure,  the 
whole  is  well  enough ;  it  is  akin  to  that  in  the  song  of  Deborah 
and  Baruk,  The  Btarn  in  their  cauratM  fought  againtl  Siiera ;  but 
it  is  inferior  to  the  figurative  declaration  of  Mahomet,  to  the  per- 
sons who  came  to  expostulate  with  him  on  his  going  on,  Wert 
than,  said  he,  to  come  to  me  with  the  iun  m  thy  right  hand  and  the 
moon  in  tky  left^  it  should  not  alter  my  career*  For  Joshua  to 
have  exceeded  Mahomet,  he  should  have  put  the  sun  and  moon 
one  in  each  pocket,  and  carried  them  as  Guy  Faux  carried  his 
dark  lanthom,  and  taken  them  out  to  shine  as  he  might  happen  to 
#ant  them. 

The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  often  so  neariy  related  that 
it  is  difficult  to  class  them  separately.  One  step  above  the  sub- 
lime makes  the  ridiculous,  and  one  step  above  the  ridiculous  makes 
the  sublime  again ;  the  account,  however,  abstracted  from  the 
poetical  fancy,  showathe  ignorance  of  Joshua,  for  he  should  have 
commanded  the  earth  to  have  stood  still. 

The  time  implied  by  the  expression  after  it,  that  is,  after  that 
day,  being  put  in  comparison  with  all  the  time  that  passed  before  it« 
must,  in  order  to  give  any  expressive  signification  to  the  passage, 
mean  a  greai  length  of  time : — for  example,  it  would  have  been 
ndiculous  to  have  said  so  the  next  day,  or  the  next  week,  or  the 
next  month,  or  the  next  year ;  to  give,  therefore,  meaning  to  the 
passage,  comparative  with  the  wonder  it  relates,  and  the  prior  time 
*t  alludes  to,  it  must  mean  centuries  of  years ;  less,  however  than 
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one  would  be  trifling,  and  leas  than  two  would  be  bardy  admis* 
•ible* 

A  distant,  but  general  time,  is  also  expressed  in  the  8th  chap^ 
ter ;  miiere,  aAer  giving  an  account  of  the  taking  the  city  of  At,  it 
is  said,  ver.  28tb,  "  And  Joshua  burned  Ai,  and  made  it  an  heap 
for  ever,  a  desolation  unlo  this  day ;"  and  again,  ver*  29,  where, 
speaking  of  the  king  of  Ai,  whom  Joshua  had  hanged,  and  buried  at 
the  entering  of  the  gate,  it  is  said,  **  And  he  raised  thereon  a  gfeat 
heap  of  stones,  which  remaineth  unto  this  day,"  that  is,  unto  the 
day  or  time  in  which  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Joshua  lived*  And 
again,  in  the  10th  chapter,  where,  aAer  speaking  of  the  five  kinga 
whom  Joshua  had  hanged  on  five  trees,  and  then  thrown  in  a 
cave,  it  is  said,  **  And  he  laid  great  stones  on  the  cave's  mouth, 
which  remain  unto  this  very  day." 

In  enumerating  the  several  exploits  of  Joshua,  and  of  the  tribes, 
and  of  the  places  which  they  conquered  or  attempted,  it  is  said, 
c.  XV.  ver.  63,  **  As  for  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  them  out ;  but  the  Jebu- 
sites dwell  with  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jenualem  unto  ihi$  da^f." 
The  question  upon  this  passage  b,  at  what  time  did  the  Jebusitea 
and  the  children  of  Judah  dwell  together  at  Jerusalem  ?  Aa 
this  matter  occurs  again  in  the  first  chapter  of  Judges,  I  shall 
reserve  my  observations  till  I  come  to  that  part. 

Having  thus  shown  from  the  book  of  Joshua  itself,  without 
any  auxiliary  evidence  whatever,  that  Joshua  is  not  the  author 
of  that  book,  and  that  it  is  anonymous,  and  consequently  with* 
out  authority.  I  proceed,  as  before«mentioned,  to  the  book  of 
Judges. 

The  book  of  Judges  is  anonymous  on  the  face  of  it ;  and,  there- 
fore, even  the  pretence  is  wanting  to  call  it  the  word  of  God ; 
it  has  not  so  much  as  a  nominal  voucher;  it  is  altogether 
fatherless. 

Thb  book  begins  with  the  same  expression  as  the  book  of 
Joshua.  That  of  Joshua  begins,  chap.  i.  ver  1,  Aato  after  the 
death  of  MoseSf  ^c,  and  this  of  Judges  begins,  .Your  after  the 
death  of  Joehua^  ^c.  This,  and  the  similarity  of  style  between  the 
two  books,  indicate  that  they  are  the  work  of  the  same  author,  but 
who  he  was,  is  altogether  unknown  :  the  only  point  that  the  book 
proves  is,  that  the  author  lived  long  after  the  time  of  Joshua ;  for 
though  it  begins  as  if  it  followrd  immediately  afler  his  death,  tha 
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Mcond  chapter  is  an  epitome  or  abstract  of  the  whole  book 
which,  according  to  the  Bible  chronology,  extenda  ita  hiatorjr 
through  a  apace  of  306  years  ;  that  is,  fron  the  death  of  Joshua« 
1426  years  before  Christ,  to  the  death  ofSnaipsoo,  1120  years 
before  Chnst,  and  only  25  years  before  Saul  went  to  $eek  hi$ 
father^M  ass^,  and  vfa$  wtade  king.  But  there  is  good  reasott 
to  beliere,  that  it  was  not  written  till  the  time  of  David«  at 
leasty  and  that  the  book  of  Josbua  was  not  written  before  the  same 
time* 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Judges,  the  writer,  a(\er  announcing  the 
death  of  Joshua,  proceeds  to  tell  what  happened  between  the  chil- 
dren of  Jndah  and  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  bnd  of  Canaan* 
In  diis  statement,  the  writer,  having  abruptly  mentioned  Jerusa* 
lem  in  the  7th  verse,  says  immediately  aAcr,  in  the  8th  verse,  by 
way  of  explanation,  **  Now  the  children  of  Judah  had  fought 
against  Jerusalem,  and  taken  it ;"  consequently  this  book  could 
not  have  been  written  before  Jerusalem  had  been  taken.  The 
reader  will  recollect  the  quotation  I  have  just  before  made  from 
the  15th  chapter  of  Joshua,  ver.  63,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  Jefru- 
iites  dwell  with  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jertualem  ai  ihi$  day ; 
meaning  the  time  when  the  book  of  Joshua  was  written. 

The  evidence  I  have  already  produced,  to  prove  that  the  hooka 
I  have  hitherto  treated  of  were  not  written  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed,  nor  till  many  years  afler  their  death,  if  such  per* 
sons  ever  lived,  is  already  so  abundant,  that  I  can  afibrd  to  admit 
tUs  passage  with  less  weight  than  I  am  entitled  to  draw  from  it 
For  the  case  is,  that  so  far  as  the  Bible  can  be  credited  as  an 
history,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  not  taken  till  the  time  of  David; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  books  of  Joshua,  and  of  Judges,  were 
not  written  till  afler  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  David, 
which  was  370  years  afler  the  death  of  Joshua. 

The  name  of  the  city,  that  was  aAerwards  called  Jerusalem, 
was  originally  Jebus  or  Jebusi,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Jehu* 
sites*  The  account  of  David's  taking  this  city  is  given  in  2 
Samuel,  chap,  v*  ver.  4,  &c.;  also  in  1  chron.  chap.  xiv.  ver.  4, 
Itc*  There  is  no  mention  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  that  it  was 
ever  taken  before,  nor  any  account  that  favours  such  an  opinion* 
It  is  not  said  either  in  Samuel  or  in  Chronicles,  that  they  utterly 
desbvyed  men^  toomera,  and  children ;  that  they  left  not  a  $ofd  to 
(rtotfs,  as  is  said  of  their  other  conquests  ;  and  the  silence  here 
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observed  implies  that  it  was  taken  by  captttilatiofi,  and  that  dM 
Jebiishes,  the  native  inhabitants,  continued  to  Nve  in  die  place 
after  it  was  taken.  The  account,  therefore,  given  in  Joshua,  that 
ihi  Jehtaites  dwttt  itiih  ike  ehtldreh  of  Judak  at  Jemsalem  at  diis 
day,  corresponds  to  no  other  time  than  after  the  taking  Ae  city  by 
David. 

Having  now  shown  that  every  book  in  the  Bible,  fW>m  Genesis 
to  Judges,  is  without  authenticity,  I  come  to  the  book  uf  Rudi,  an 
idle,  bungling  story,  foolishly  told,  nobody  knows  by  whom,  about 
a  strolling  country  giil  creeping  slyly  to  bed  to  her  cousin  Boaz. 
Pretty  stuff  indeed  to  be  called  the  word  of  God !  It  is,  however* 
one  of  the  best  books  in  the  Bible,  for  it  is  free  from  murder  and 
rapine. 

I  come  next  to  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  to  show  that  those 
books  were  not  written  by  Samuel,  nor  till  a  great  length  of  time 
after  the  death  of  Samuel :  and  that  they  are,  like  all  the  former 
books,  anonymous  and  without  authority. 

To  be  convinced  that  these  books  have  been  written  much  later 
dian  the  time  of  Samuel,  and,  consequently,  not  by  him,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  read  the  account  which  the  writer  gives  of  Saul  going 
to  seek  his  father^s  asses,  and  of  his  interview  with  Samuel,  of 
whom  Saul  went  to  inquire  about  those  lost  asses,  as  foolish  people 
now-a-days  go  t6  a  conjuror  to  inquire  after  lost  things. 

The  writer,  in  relating  this  story  of  Saul,  Samuel,  and  the  aases« 
does  not  tell  it  as  a  thing  that  had  just  then  happened,  but  as  an 
ancient  story  in  the  time  this  toriier  lived;  for  he  tells  it  in  the 
language  or  terms  used  at  the  time  that  Samuel  lived,  which 
obliges  the  writer  to  explain  the  story  in  the  terms  or  language 
used  in  the  time  the  tmVer  lived. 

Samuel,  in  the  account  given  of  him,  in  the  first  of  those  books, 
chap.  ix.  is  called  the  seer;  and  it  is  by  this  term  that  Saul  inp 
quires  after  him,  ver.  11,  **  And  as  they  (Saul  and  his  servant) 
went  up  the  hill  to  the  city,  they  found  young  maidens  going  out 
to  draw  water  ;  and  they  said  unto  them,  /•  the  seer  hereV*  Saul 
then  went  according  to  the  direction  of  these  maidens,  and  met 
Samuel  without  knowing  him,  and  said  unto  him,  ver.  18,  *'  Tell 
me,  I  pray  thee,  where  the  sterns  house  ist  and  Samuel  answered 
Saul,  and  said,  /  om  the  seer.^ 

As  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Samuel  relates  these  questioDa  and 
aoawers,  in  the  language  or  manner  of  speaking  used  in  the  time 
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tbey  we  said  to  bmwm  boea  spokoa ;  tid  as  thai  maonar  of  ipaak* 
lag  was  oat  of  aaa  wkao  this  author  wrota»  he  fouad  it  neceasaiy. 
ia  order  to  make  the  aloiy  uoderatoodt  to  explaia  the  terms  in 
whidi  tbeae  qiiestioaa  and  answers  aie  spoken ;  and  he  does  this 
« the  9tfa  fvraev  where  he  sajsi  *«  btfore-tiwM^  m  IsraeU  when  a 
man  went  to  inqoire  of  God,  thus  he  spakot  Comoy  let  us  go  to 
the  aeer ;  for  he  thai  is  now  called  a  prophet,  was  ^/ots^mm 
called  a  seer.''  This  proves,  as  1  have  before  sakl,  that  this  storjr 
of  Saul,  SaaiaeU  and  the  asses,  was  an  ancient  story  at  the  time 
the  book  of  Saaiuol  aras  wntlen,  and  consequently  that  Samuel 
dkl  not  write  it,  and  that  that  book  is  withoot  aathtntieity. 

But  if  we  go  further  into  those  books,  the  evidence  is  stttl  more 
positive  that  Samtiel  is  not  the  writer  of  them ;  for  they  relate 
things  that  did  aot  happen  till  several  years  after  the  death  of 
SanraeL  Samuel  died  before  Saul ;  for  the  1st  Samuel,  chap. 
tiTiii.  teRs,  that  Saul  and  the  wttch  of  Endor  conjuied  Samuel  up 
after  he  was  dead ;  yet  the  hbtory  of  the  matters  contained  in 
tfioae  books  is  extended  through  the  remainmg  part  of  Saul's  life, 
and  to  tiie  hitter  end  of  ttue  Kfe  of  David,  who  succeeded  Saul* 
the  accouat  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Samuel  (a  thing  which  ha 
eould  not  write  himself)  is  related  in  the  25th  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  Samnel ;  and  the  chronology  affixed  to  this  chapter  makes 
M»  to  be  1060  years  before  Christ ;  yet  the  history  of  Ibis  fir$i 
bo<A  is  brooght  down  to  1056  years  before  Christ ;  that  is,  to 
file  deadi  of  Saul,  which  was  not  till  four  years  after  the  death  of 
Samuel. 

The  second  book  of  Samuel  begins  with  an  account  of  things 
that  did  not  happen  till  four  years  after  Samuel  was  dead ;  for  it 
begins  with  the  reign  of  David,  who  sueceeded  Saul,  and  it  goes 
on  to  the  end  of  David's  reign,  which  was  forty-three  years  after 
Ihe  death  of  Samuel ;  and,  therefore,  the  books  are  in  themselves 
positive  evidence  that  they  were  not  written  by  Samuel. 

I  have  now  gone  dirough  all  the  books  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Bible,  to  which  the  names  of  persons  are  affixed,  as  being  the 
authors  of  those  books,  and  which  the  church,  styling  itself  the 
Christian  church,  have  imposed  upon  the  world  as  the  writings  of 
Moses,  Joshua,  and  Samuel ;  and  I  have  detected  and  proved  the 
ftlsehood  of  this  imposition.  And  now,  ye  priests,  of  every  des- 
cription, who  have  preached  and  written  against  the  former  part 
of  the  Jige  of  Rea$<nh  what  have  ye  to  say  ]    Will  ye,  with  all 
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this  mass  of  evidence  egminst  yovLy  and  stering  jon  'm  the  face* 
still  have  the  assurance  to  march  into  yoar  puipits«  and  cenltniie 
to  impose  these  books  on  jow  eoogiegatioost  as  the  works  of 
intptrtd  penmen^  and  the  word  of  God«  when  it  is  as  evideol  as  de- 
monstration can  make  tmth  appear,  that  the  persons  who*  je  saj, 
are  the  authors,  are  not  the  authors,  and  that  ye  know  not  who  the 
authors  are.  What  shadow  of  pretence  have  je  now  to  praduce» 
for  continuing  the  blasphemous  fraud  1  What  have  ye  still  to 
offer  against  the  pure  and  moral  religion  of  Deism,  in  support  of 
your  system  of  falsehood,  idolatry,  and  pretended  revelation  t  Had 
the  cruel  and  murderous  orders,  with  which  the  Bible  is  filled* 
and  the  numberless  torturing  executions  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  consequence  of  those  orders,  been  ascribed  to  some 
friend,  whose  memory  you  revered,  you  would  have  glowed  with 
satisfaction  at  detecting  the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  and  gloried 
in  defending  his  injured  fame.  It  is  because  ye  are  sunk  in  the 
cruelty  of  superstition,  or  feel  no  interest  in  the  honour  of  your 
Creator,  that  ye  listen  to  the  horrid  tales  of  the  Bible,  or  hear  them 
with  calloos  indifference.  The  evidence  I  have  produced,  and 
shall  still  produce  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  prove  that  the 
Bible  is  without  authority,  will,  whibt  it  wounds  the  stubbornness 
of  a  priest,  relieve  and  tranquillize  the  minds  of  millions ;  it  will 
free  them  from  all  those  hard  thoughts  of  the  Alssighty  which 
priest-craf\  and  the  Bible  had  infused  into  their  minds,  and  which 
stood  in  everlasting  opposition  to  all  their  ideas  of  his  moral 
justice  and  benevolence. 

I  come  now  to  the  two  books  of  Kings,  and  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles.  Those  books  are  altogether  historical,  and  are  chief- 
ly confined  to  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  Jewish  kings,  who  in 
general  were  a  parcel  of  rascals ;  but  these  are  matters  with  which 
we  have  no  more  concemi  than  we  have  with  the  Roman  em- 
perors, or  Homer's  account  of  the  Trojan  war*  Besides  which, 
as  those  works  are  anonymous,  and  as  we  know  nothing  of  the 
writer,  or  of  his  character,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  what 
degree  of  credit  to  give  to  the  matters  related  therein.  Like  all 
other  ancieat  histories,  they  appear  to  be  a  jumble  of  fable  and 
of  fact,  and  of  probable  and  of  improbable  things ;  but  whichf 
distance  of  time  and  place,  and  change  of  circumstances  in  the 
world,  have  rendered  obsolete  and  uninteresting. 
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ne  chief  uae  I  shall  make  of  those  books,  will  be  that  of  couw 
paiiiig  them  with  each  other,  aod  with  other  parte  of  the  Bible,  to 
show  the  confiisioD,  contradictiou,  aod  cruelty,  in  this  pretended 
void  of  Cod. 

Ihs  first  book  of  Kings  begins  with  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
which  according  to  the  Bible  Chronology,  was  1015  years  before 
Christ  t  i^  the  second  book  ends  588  years  before  Christ,  being 
a  little  a&er  the  rei^  of  Zedekiah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar,  aAer 
taking  Jerusalemt  and  conquering  the  Jews,  carried  captive  to 
Babylon.     The  two  books  include  a  space  of  427  years. 

The  two  book  of  Chronicles  are  a  history  of  the  same  times, 
and  in  general  of  the  same  persons,  by  another  author ;  for  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  same  author  wrote  the  his* 
toiy  twice  over.  The  first  book  of  Chronicles  (after  giving  the 
genealogy  from  Adam  to  Saul*  which  takes  up  the  first  nine  chap- 
ten)  begins  with  the  reign  of  David ;  and  the  last  book  ends  as 
in  the  bst  book  of  Kings,  soon  after  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  about 
588  years  before  Christ*  The  two  last  verses  of  the  last  chapter 
l»ing  the  history  52  years  more  forward,  that  is,  to  53G.  But 
these  verses  do  not  belong  to  the  book,  as  I  shall  show  when  I 
come  to  apeak  of  the  book  of  Ezra* 

The  two  hooka  of  Kings,  besides  the  history  of  Saul,  David 
and  Solomoot  who  reigned  over  all  Israel,  contain  an  abstract  of 
tbe  lives  of  seventeen  kings  and  one  queen,  who  are  styled  kings 
of  Judab,  and  o[  nineteen,  who  are  styled  kings  of  Israel ;  for 
the  Jewish  nation,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Solomon,  spU' 
into  two  parties,  who  chose  separate  kings,  and  who  carried  oi 
most  rancorous  wars  against  each  other. 

Those  two  books  are  little  more  than  a  history  of  assassi* 
Pft^ionffi  treachery,  and  wars.  The  cruelties  that  the  Jews  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  practise  on  the  Caananites,  whose 
eoootry  they  had  savagely  invaded  under  a  pretended  gift  from 
God,  they  afterwards  practised  as  furiously  on  each  other. 
ScarceJIy  half  their  kings  died  a  natural  death,  and  in  some  instances 
whole  families  were  destroyed  to  secure  possession  to  the  suc^ 
cessort  who,  afler  a  few  years,  and  sometimes  only  a  few  months, 
or  less,  shared  the  same  fate.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  Kings,  an  account  is  given  of  two  baskets  full  of  chil- 
dren's heads,  70  in  number,  being  exoosed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city;  they  were  the  children  of  Ahab,  ani  were  murdered  by 
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this  matt  of  evidence  against  you,  and  staring  jon  in  the  face* 
still  have  the  assurance  to  march  into  yonr  piilpit9«  and  ceotinne 
to  impose  these  books  on  jow  eoogiegationSf  as  the  works  of 
impired  pMvMn^  and  the  word  of  God«  when  it  is  as  evident  as  de- 
monstration can  make  tmth  appear,  that  the  persons  who*  ye  saj, 
are  the  authors,  are  not  tho  authors,  and  that  ye  know  not  who  the 
authors  are.  What  shadow  of  pretence  have  ye  now  to  praduce* 
for  continuing  the  blasphemous  fraud!  What  have  ye  still  to 
offer  against  the  pure  and  moral  religion  of  Deism,  in  support  of 
your  system  of  falsehood,  idolatry,  and  pretended  revelation  t  Had 
the  cruel  and  murderous  orders,  with  which  the  Bible  is  filled* 
and  the  numberless  torturing  executions  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  consequence  of  those  orders,  been  ascribed  to  some 
friend,  whose  memory  you  revered,  you  would  have  glowed  with 
satisfaction  al  detecting  the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  and  gloried 
in  defending  his  injured  fame.  It  is  because  ye  are  sunk  in  the 
cruelty  of  superstition,  or  feel  no  interest  in  the  honour  of  your 
Creator,  that  ye  listen  to  the  horrid  tales  of  the  Bible,  or  bear  them 
with  calloos  indifference.  The  evidence  I  have  produced,  and 
shall  still  produce  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  prove  that  the 
Bible  is  without  authority,  will,  whibt  it  wounds  the  stubbornness 
of  a  priest,  relieve  and  tranquillize  the  minds  of  millions ;  it  will 
free  them  from  all  those  hard  thoughts  of  the  Alssighty  which 
priest-cra(\  and  the  Bible  had  infused  into  their  minds,  and  which 
stood  in  everlasting  opposition  to  all  their  ideas  of  his  moral 
justice  and  benevolence. 

I  come  now  to  the  two  books  of  Kings,  and  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles.  Those  books  are  altogether  historical,  and  are  chief- 
ly confined  to  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  Jewish  kings,  who  in 
general  were  a  parcel  of  rascals ;  but  these  are  matters  with  which 
we  have  no  more  concemi  than  we  have  with  the  Roman  em- 
perors, or  Homer^fl  account  of  the  Trojan  war.  Besides  which, 
as  those  works  are  anonymous,  and  as  we  know  nothing  of  the 
writer,  or  of  his  character,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  whal 
degree  of  credit  to  give  to  the  matters  related  therein.  Like  all 
other  ancient  histories,  they  appear  to  be  a  jumble  of  fable  and 
of  fact,  and  of  probable  and  of  improbable  things ;  but  which, 
distance  of  time  and  place,  and  change  of  circumstances  in  the 
worid,  have  rendered  obsolete  and  uninteresting. 
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Tk»  chief  uae  I  shall  make  of  those  booksy  will  be  that  of  couw 
panng  them  with,  each  other,  aod  with  other  parte  of  the  Bible,  to 
abow  the  confiiaion,  contradictioa,  and  cruelty,  in  this  pretended 
void  of  .^od. 

Th^  first  book  of  Kings  begins  with  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
which  according  to  the  Bible  Chronology,  was  1015  years  before 
Christ ;  and  the  second  book  ends  588  years  before  Christ,  being 
a  little  a&er  the  reign  oi  Zedekiah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar,  ai\er 
taking  Jerusalem,  and  conquering  the  Jews,  carried  captive  to 
Babylon.    The  two  books  include  a  space  of  427  years. 

The  two  book  of  Chronicles  are  a  history  of  the  same  times, 
aod  io  general  of  the  same  persons,  by  another  author;  for  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  same  author  wrote  the  his* 
tory  twice  over.  The  first  book  of  Chronicles  (after  giving  the 
genealogy  from  Adam  to  Saul,  which  takes  up  the  first  nine  chap- 
tais)  begins  with  the  reign  of  David ;  and  the  last  book  ends  as 
in  the  kst  book  of  Kings,  soon  after  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  about 
589  years  before  Christ.  The  two  last  verses  of  the  last  chapter 
bring  the  history  52  years  more  forward,  that  is,  to  53G.  But 
these  verses  do  not  belong  to  the  book,  as  I  shall  show  when  I 
come  to  apeak  of  the  book  of  Ezra* 

The  two  hooka  of  Kings,  besides  the  history  of  Saul,  David 
and  SokMnottf  who  reigned  over  all  Israel,  contain  an  abstract  of 
the  lives  of  seventeen  kings  and  one  queen,  who  are  styled  kings 
of  Judab,  and  o[  nineteen,  who  are  styled  kings  of  Israel ;  for 
the  Jewish  nation,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Solomon,  spli- 
into  two  parties,  who  chose  separate  kings,  and  who  carried  oi 
most  rancorous  wars  against  each  other. 

Those  two  books  are  little  more  than  a  history  of  assassi« 
Pft^ionffi  treachery,  and  wars.  The  cruelties  that  the  Jews  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  practise  on  the  Caananites,  whose 
eoootry  thoy  had  savagely  invaded  under  a  pretended  gift  from 
God,  they  afterwards  practised  as  furiously  on  each  other. 
Scarce^  half  their  kings  died  a  natural  death,  and  in  some  instances 
whole  families  were  destroyed  to  secure  possession  to  the  suc^ 
cessort  who,  after  a  few  years,  and  sometimes  only  a  few  months, 
or  less,  shared  the  same  fate.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  Kings,  an  account  is  given  of  two  baskets  full  of  chil- 
dren's heads,  70  in  number,  being  exoosed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city;  they  were  the  children  of  Ahab,  ani  were  murdered  by 
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the  orden  of  Jehu,  whom  Elisha,  the  pretended  timn  of  Ch>d, 
had  anointed  to  be  king  over  Israel,  on  purpose  to  commil  flrit 
bloody  deed,  and  assassinate  his  predecessor.  And  m  die  me* 
count  of  the  reign  of  Manaham,  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel  who 
had  murdered  Shallum,  who  had  reigfted  hot  one  month,  it  is  said. 
Kings,  chap.  xv.  ver.  16,  that  Manaham  smote  the  citjr  of 
Tiphsah,  because  thej  opened  not  Ae  city  to  him,  tmd  M  Hbs 
wmun  thai  were  therein  that  trere  with  child  Hkey  ripped  «p. 

Could  we  permit  ourselves  to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  jroirid 
distinguish  an}  nation  of  people  by  the  name  o(hi$  chosen  people^ 
we  must  suppose  that  people  to  have  been  an  example  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  of  the  purest  piety  and  humanity,  and  not  sodi  a  nalioft 
of  ruffians  and  cut-throats  as  the  ancient  Jews  were;  a  people, 
who,  corrupted  by,  and  copying  after  such  monsters  and  impostera 
as  Moses  and  Aaron,  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Darid,  had  diatbiigiiisli* 
ed  themselves  above  alt  others,  on  the  face  of  the  known  earA, 
for  barbarity  and  wickedness.  If  we  will  not  stubbornly  shvt 
our  eyes,  and  steel  our  hearts,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  in 
spite  of  all  that  long-established  superstition  imposee  upon  the 
mind,  that  that  flattering  appellation  of  Jktt  cho$m  peopls  is  no 
other  than  a  lie  the  priests  and  leaders  of  the  Jews  had  loTont- 
ed,  to  cover  the  baseness  of  dieir  own  characters ;  and  which 
Christian  priests,  sometimes  as  corrupt,  and  oHea  wm  cmel, 
have  professed  to  believe. 

The  two  books  of  Chronicles  are  a  repetition  of  the  oame 
crimes ;  but  the  history  is  broken  in  several  places,  by  the  author 
leaving  out  the  reign  of  some  of  their  kings ;  and  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Kings,  there  is  such  a  frequent  transition  from  kings 
of  Judah  to  kings  of  Israel,  and  from  kings  of  Israel  to  kings  of 
Judah,  that  the  narrative  is  obscure  in  the  rending.  In  the  same 
.book  the  history  sometimes  contradicts  itself;  for  example,  in  die 
second  book  of  Kings,  chap.  i.  ver.  8,  we  are  toM,  but  in  railier 
ambiguous  terms,  that  after  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  IsraeL 
Jehoram,  or  Joram  (who  was  of  the  house  of  Ahab)  reigned  in 
hb  stead  in  the  second  year  of  Jehoram,  or  Joram,  son  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  king  of  Judah ;  and  in  chap.  viK.  ver*  16,  of  the  aaaM 
book,  it  is  said,  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  Joram,  the  son  of  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel,  Jehoshaphat  being  then  king  of  Judah,  began  to 
reign  -  that  is,  one  chapter  says  Joram  of  Judah  began  to 
teign  in  the  suond  year  of  Joram  of  Israel ;  and  the  other  chap* 
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Ik  mya«  tlMt  Joraan  of  Israel  begaa  to  reign  in  the  Jijih  year  of 
JonuB  of  Jttdek 

Serecsl  of  the  inoel  extraordinary  matterg  related  in  one  histoiji 
ashaTuig  faafipened  during  the  reign  of  such  and  such  of  their  kings 
are  not  to  be  Ibund  in  the  odier,  in  relating  the  reign  of  the  same 
king ;  ibr  exani|ite«  the  two  first  rival  kings*  aAer  the  death  of 
Mononv  were  Bekoboam  and  Jeroboam ;  and  in  1  Kings,  chap 
liL  aad  nL  an  accouaft  is  given  of  Jeroboam  making  an  offering 
of  bunt  iaceoeetand  that  a  man  who  is  there  called  a  man  of  6od« 
cried  out  against  the  altar,  chap.  xiii.  ver.  2,  *'  0  altar !  altar ! 
thoa  eaitk  the  Lord ;  Behold,  a  child  shall  be  bom  to  the  house  of 
Aand«  Joeiah  by  Jiame«  and  upon  thee  shall  he  ofler  the  priests  of 
Ihekigli  placea,  and  bum  incense  upon  thee,  and  men's  bones  shall 
be  bvnl  upoo  thee." — Yer.  89  **  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  king 
Jeroboan  beard  the  aa/i^g  of  the  man  of  God,  which  had  cried 
tgajnat  the  altar  in  Bethel,  that  he  put  forth  his  hand  from  the  altar, 
sajiagt  Laif  hold  on  him ;  and  his  band  which  he  put  out  against 
Km  drud  ly,  so  ttol  4s  could  not  puU  it  again  to  Um." 

Oae  wouUI  tiuok  that  auch  an  extraordinary  case  as  this,  (which 
ia  apoken  of  as  a  judgment,)  happening  to  the  chief  of  one  of  the 
parlies,  aad  that  at  the  firat  moment  of  the  separation  of  the  Israel- 
ilaa  into  two  aatioiis,  would  if  it  hud  been  true,  have  been  recorded 
ia  both  histories.  But  though  men  in  latter  time  have  believed  all 
tluU  the  propheU  have  Maid  unto  them,  it  does  not  appear  these  pro- 
phets or  htalorians  believed  each  other,  they  knew  each  other  too 
wsM. 

A  long  aecouot  also  is  given  in  Kings  about  Elijah.  It  mns 
through  several  chapters,  and  concludes  with  telling,  3  Kings, 
chap.  ii.  ver.  11,  '*  Aad  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  (Elijah  and  Eli* 
aha)  sliil  went  oa,  and  talked,  that  behold,  there  appeared  0  chariot 
tffir€  mnd  haneM  offire^  and  parted  them  both  asunder,  and  Elijah 
wmd  lip  Ay  a  whirlumd  into  Aeacen."  Hum !  this  the  author  of 
Chronicles,  miraculous  as  the  story  is,  makes  00  mention  01,  though 
ne  mentions  Elijah  by  name ;  neither  does  he  say  any  thing  of  the 
story  related  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  same  book  of  Kings, 
of  a  parcel  of  children  calling  Elisha  bald  head^  bald  head ;  and 
thatthitf  man  o/God^  ver.34,  *'  turned  back,*and  looked  upon  them, 
and  cttrred  Hum  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  there  came  forth 
two  she  bears  out  of  the  wood,  and  tore  forty  and  two  children  of 
tbem.^     He  also  passes  over  in  silence  the  story  told,  2  Kings, 
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chap.  xiii.  that  when  they  were  burying  a  roan  in  the  aepukhrai 
where  Elisha  had  been  buried,  it  happened  that  the  dead  maot  ai 
thej  were  letting  him  down,  (ver.  31,)  *'  touched  the  bones  oTEli- 
sha,  and  he  (the  dead  roan)  revived,  and  stood  upon  hUfteU^  The 
story  does  not  tell  us  whether  they  buried  the  man  notwitfastand- 
ing  he  revived  and  stood  upon  his  feet,  or  drew  him  up  agauib 
Upon  all  these  stones,  the  writer  of  Chronicles  is  as  silent  as  any 
writer  of  the  present  day,  who  did  net  choose  to  be  aeciHed  of 
/ytng,  or  at  least  of  romancing,  would  be  about  stories  of  the  same 
kind. 

But,  however  th^se  two  historians  rosy  difler  from  each  otfaor« 
with  respect  to  the  tales  related  by  either,  they  are  silent  alike 
with  respect  to  those  men  styled  prophets,  whose  writings  fill  op 
the  latter  part  of  the  Bible.  Isaiah,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
zekiah,  is  mentioned  in  Kings,  and  again  in  Chronicles,  when  these 
historians  are  speaking  of  that  reign ;  hot  except  io  one  or  two 
instances  at  most,  and  those  very  slightly,  none  of  the  rest  ore  oo 
much  as  spoken  of,  or  even  hinted  at ;  though,  according  to  the 
Bible  chronology,  they  lived  within  the  time  those  histories  were 
written  ;  some  of  them  long  before.  If  those  prophets,  ss  thsy 
are  called,  were  men  of  such  importance  in  their  day,  as  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Bible,  and  priests,  and  commentators  have  since 
represented  them  to  lie,  how  can  it  be  accounted  for,  diat  not 
one  of  these  histories  should  say  any  thing  about  them  ! 

The  history  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles  is  brought 
forward,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  the  year  588  before  Christ ;  it 
will  therefore  be  proper  to  examine,  which  of  these  prophets  fived 
before  that  period. 

Here  follows  a  table  of  all  the  prophets,  with  the  tiroes  in  which 
they  lived  before  Christ,  according  to  ^  Chronology  affixed  to 
the  first  chapter  of  each  of  the  books  of  the  prophets ;  and  also 
^f  the  number  of  years  they  lived  before  the  books  of  Kings  end 
Chronicles  were  written. 
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TabU  of  the  Prophetic  wiih  the  time  in  which  they  Uted  before 
Ciirist^  mnd  aUo  before  the  books  of  Kings  and  ChronieUi 
verewriiten^ 


Namef 


Yean  •  Yra.  before) 
before  \  Kinga  and  ; 
ChfisL  '  Chroniclei.| 


Obeerrationi. 


172     Imentioned. 

I  i  mentioned    only  in 
j  (  thela«tc.  of  Chron 

Eot  mentioned, 
ot  mentioned, 
jnot  mentioned. 
Inot  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned 
see  the  note.* 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned. 


Isaiah        -        -  760 

Jereiiiiali  -        -  629  41 

Ezekiel     •  •  695  7 

Daniel       •  -  607  19 

Hosea        •  .  785  97 

Joel           -  -  800  212 

Amos         •  -  789  199 

Obadiah    •  -  789  199 

Jonah        •  -  862  274 

Hicah        •  -  750  162 

Nahum      -  •  713  125 

HabaJikuk.  -  620  38 

Zephaniah.  -  630  >        42 

^^  A  after  the 
Zachanah )  ^^ 

Malachi     j  y^'  *^ 

This  table  is  either  not  very  honourable  for  the  Bible  historians, 
or  not  very  honorable  for  the  Bible  prophets ;  and  I  leave  to 
priests,  and  commentators,  who  are  very  learned  in  little  things, 
to  settle  the  point  of  etiquette  between  the  two ;  and  to  assign  a 
reasoiTt  why  the  authors  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  have  treated 
those  prophets,  whom  in  the  former  part  of  the  J3lge  of  Reason^  I 
have  considered  as  poets,  with  as  much  degrading  silence  as  anv 
historian  of  the  present  day  would  treat  Peter  Pindar. 

I  have  one  observation  more  to  make  on  the  book  of  Chronicles ; 
after  which  I  shall  pass  on  to  review  the  remaining  books  of  the 
Bible. 

In  my  observations  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  I  have  quoted  a 
passage  from  the  36th  chapter,  verse  31,  which  evidently  refers  to 
a  time,  qfUr  that  kings  began  to  reign  over  the  children  of  Israel ; 
and  I  have  shown  that  as  this  verse  is  verbatim  the  same  as  in 
Chronicles  chap.  i.  verse  43,  where  it  stands  consistently  with  the 

*  In  f  ICngs,  diap.  xiv.  ver.  85,  the  name  of  Jonah  is  mentioned  on  account 
«f  the  restoration  or  a  tract  of  land  by  Jeroboam ;  but  nothing  further  isjuJd 
of  him,  nor  is  any  allusion  made  to  the  book  of  Jonah,  nor  to  his  expedition 
to  Ninerah,  nor  to  his  encounter  with  the  whale. 
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order  of  history*  which  in  Genesis  it  does  not,  that  the  verse  in 
C^nesisy  and  a  great  part  of  the  S6fli  chapter*  ha^'e  been  taken 
from  Chronicles;  and  that  the  book  of  Genesis,  Aough  it  is 
placed  first  in  the  Bible,  and  ascribed  to  Moses,  has  been  manu- 
fiictured  hy  some  unknown  person,  after  the  book  of  Chronicles 
was  written,  which  was  not  until  at  leaat  eight  hundred  and  sixtj 
years  after  the  time  of  Moses. 

TIm  evidence  I  proceed  by  to  substantiate  this  is  regulm*,  and 
has  in  it  but  two  stages.  First,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the 
passage  in  Genesie  refers  itself  for  Hme  to  Chronicles;  aecoo^fly, 
that  the  book  of  Chronicles,  to  which  this  passage  refers  itself,  was 
not  hegvn  to  be  written  until  at  least  eight  hundred  and  aixty 
years  after  the  time  of  Moses.  To  prove  this,  we  have  only  to 
look  into  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  book 
of  Chroniclea,  where  the  wiiter,  in  giving  the  genealogy  of  the 
descendants  of  David,  mentions  Zedekiah ;  and  it  was  in  (be 
time  of  Zedekiah*  that  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Jerusalem* 
588  years  before  Christ,  and  consequently  more  than  86Q  yeaia 
after  Moses«  Those  who  have  superstitiously  boosted  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the  books  ascribed  to 
Moses,  have  done  it  without  examination,  and  without  any  autho* 
rity  than  that  of  one  credulous  man  telKng  it  to  another ;  for,  so 
far  OS  historical  and  chronological  evidence  applies,  the  very  firat 
book  in  tiie  Bible  is  not  so  ancient  as  the  book  of  Homer,  bymord 
than  three  hundred  years,  and  is  about  the  same  age  wiA  JEsop^s 
Fables. 

I  am  not  contending  for  the  morality  of  Homer ;  oo  the  con- 
trary, I  think  it  a  book  of  ftdse  glory,  tending  to  inspire  immoral 
and  mischievous  nations  of  honour :  and  with  respect  to  JEsop, 
though  the  moral  is  in  general  just,  the  fable  is  often  cruel ;  and  the 
cruehy  of  the  Aible  does  more  injury  to  the  heart,  especially  in  a 
child,  than  the  moral  does  good  to  the  judgment 

Having  now  dismissed  Kings  and  Chronicles,  I  come  to  the 
next  in  course,  the  book  of  Ezra. 

As  one  proof,  among  others,  I  shall  produce,  to  dhow  the  dis- 
order in  which  this  pretended  word  of  God,  die  Bible,  has  been 
put  together,  and  the  uncertainty  of  who  the  audiors  were*  wo 
have  only  to  look  at  the  three  first  verses  in  Ezra,  and  the  two 
last  in  Chronicles ;  for  by  what  kind  of  cutting  and  shuffling  has 
it  been  that  the  three  first  verses  in  Ezra  ahould  be  0ie  two  laul 
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fenes  in  Clutmiclet,  or  that  the  two  last  in  Chroiiicles  should  be 
the  three  fim  in  Eatra?  Either  the  authors  did  not  know  their 
owB  wodn,  or  Ae  compaera  did  not  know  the  authors* 


Tkrttfint  Vtriuof  Ezra, 
Ter.  1.  Now  in  the  first  year 
of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  by  the 
mouth  of  Jeremiah,  might  bo 
fulfilled,  the  Lord  stirred  up  the 
spirit  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
that  he  made  a  proclamation 
throughout  all  his  kingdom,  and 
put  it  also  in  writing,  saying, 

2.  Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  The  Lord  God  of  hea- 
ven hath  given  me  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth ;  and  he  hath 
charged  me  to  build  him  an 
house  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in 
Judah. 

3*  Who  is  there  among  you 

of  all  his  people  ?  his  God  be 

with  him,  and  let  him  go  up,  io 

JerutaUm,  which  i»  m  Judah^ 

and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord 

Oodof  lerad  {he  ie  the  God) 

which  i»  in  Jentsalem. 

The  huiC  Tefae  in  Chronicles  is  broken  abruptly,  and  ends  in  the 

middle  of  a  phrase  with  the  word  up,  without  signifying  to  what 

place.     Thia  abrupt  break,  and  the  appearance  of  the  same  versea 

in  diflRsrent  books,  show,  as  I  have  ahpeady  said,  the  disorder  and 

igooranee  is  which  the  Bible  has  been  put  together,  and  that  Ae 

compilers  of  it  had  no  anthority  for  what  they  were  doing,  nor  we 

any  antberi^  for  believing  what  they  have  done.* 

<  I  obtenred,asI  patted  wkme,  tevtra]  broken  aiM!  tentelets  pestaget  in  the 
Bible,  withoot  tbinfung  tbem  of  consequence  enouf^  to  be  introduMd  in  the 
body  of  the  work ;  tocK  at  that,  1  Samuel,  chap.  xiii.  rer.  1,  where  it  it  aakL 
"Saul  reigned  one  year;  and  when  he  had  reigned  two  vearsorer  Itrnel,  Saul 
diGte  him  three  thoutand  men,  fcc*^  The  first  part  ox  the  versei  that  Saul 
reigned  oae  Year  hat  no  tense,  since  it  does  not  tell  us  what  SauLdid,  nor  say 
lay  thii^  or  what  happened  at  the  end  of  that  one  year ;  and^  it,  betidet^ 
mere  abeuidity  to  tay  ae  reigned  one  year,  when  the  very  next  phraae  saya 

13 


Two  kui  Vereei  of  ChronicUi. 

Ter.  aa.  Now  m  the  first 
year  of  Cjrrus,  king  of  Persia, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Jere* 
miah,  might  be  accomplished, 
the  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  that  he 
made  a  proclamation  throughout 
tU  his  kingdom,  and  put  it  abo 
in  writing,  saying. 

83.  Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king 
of  Penaia,  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  bath  the  Lord  God 
of  heaven  given  me;  and  he 
ha&  charged  me  to  build  him 
an  houae  in  Jerusalem,  which  is 
in  Judah.  Who  is  there  among 
yoo  of  his  people  1  the  Lord 
hb  CM  be  wilk  Uni,  and  let 
himgoupy 
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The  only  thing  that  has  any  appearance  of  certainty  in  the 
book  of  Ezra,  is  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  which  was  im- 
tnediately  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, about  536  years  before  Christ.  Ezra  (who,  according  to 
the  Jewish  commentators,  is  the  same  person  as  is  called  Esdras 
in  the  Apocrypha)  was  one  of  the  persons  who  returned,  and  who, 
it  is  probable,  wrote  the  account  of  that  affair.  Nehemiah,  whose 
book  follows  next  to  Ezra,  was  another  of  the  returned  persons ; 
and  who,  it  is  also  probable,  wrote  the  account  of  the  same  affair, 
in  the  book  that  bears  his  name.  But  those  accounts  are  nothing 
to  us,  nor  to  any  other  persons,  unless  it  be  to  the  Jews,  as  a  part 
of  the  history  of  their  nation  ;  and  there  is  just  as  much  of  the 
word  of  God  in  those  books  as  there  is  in  any  of  the  histories  of 
France,  or  Rapin's  history  of  England,  or  the  history  of  any  other 
country. 

But  even  in  matters  of  historical  record,  neither  of  those  writers 
are  to  be  depended  upon.  In  the  second  chapter  of  Ezra,  the 
writer  gives  a  list  of  the  tribes  and  families,  and  of  the  precise 
number  of  souls  of  each  that  returned  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  this  enrolment  of  the  persons  so  returned,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  objects  for  writing  the  book ;  but  in  this 
there  is  an  error,  that  destroys  the  intention  of  the  undertaking 

he  had  reigned  two ;  for  if  he  had  reigned  two,  it  was  impossible  not  to  have 
reined  one. 

Another  instance  occurs  in  Joshua,  chap.  v.  where  the  writer  tells  us  a  story 
of  an  angel  (for  such  the  table  of  contents  at  the  head  of  the  chapter  calls 
him,^  appearing  unto  Joshua :  and  the  story  ends  abruptly,  and  without  any 
conclusion.  The  story  is  as  follows : — ^Ver.  13,  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Joshua  was  by  Jericho,  that  he  lifted^  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold  there 
stood  a  man  over  against  him  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  ;  and  Joshua 
went  unto  him  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our  adversaries  ?** 
Verse  14,  *'  And  he  said.  Nay ;  but  as  the  captain  of  tlie  hosts  of  the  Lord 
am  I  now  eome.  And  Joshua  fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  worship 
and  said  unto  him.  What  saith  my  Lord  unto  his  servant?"  Verse  15, 
*'  And  the  captain  of  the  Lord*s  host  said  unto  Joshua,  Lose  thy  shoe  from  off 
thy  foot ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy.  And  Joshua  did  so." 
—And  what  then ;  nothing,  for  here  the  story  ends,  and  the  chapter  too. 

Either  this  story  is  broken  off  in  the  midme,  or  it  is  a  story  told  by  some 
Jewish  humourist,  in  ridicule  of  Joshua^s  pretended  mission  rrom  God  ;  and 
the  compilers  of  the  Bible,  not  perceiving  the  dcsijgn  of  the  story,  have  told  it 
as  a  serious  matter.  As  a  stoty  of  humour  and  ndicule,  it  has  a  great  deal  of 
point ,  for  it.pompc^isly  introduces  an  angel  in  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a 
drawn  swora.in  his  hand,  before  whom  Joshua  falls  on  his  face  to  the  earth, 
and  worehips,  (which  is  contrary  to  their  second  commandment;) and  then, 
this  mostimportant  embassy  from  heaven  ends,  in  telling  Jo&hua  to  pull  off  his 
shoe.    It  might  as  well  have  told  him  to  pull  up  his  breeches. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Jews  did  not  credit  every  thing  their  leaders 
told  them,  as  appears  from  the. cavalier  manner  in  which  tncy  speak  of  Moses, 
.whfn.he  was  gone  into  the  mounu  *' As  for  this  Moses,  say  they,  we  wot 
not  what  is'  beoune  of  him."   "Exod.  .chap.  x.  zxii.  vto.  1. 
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The  mtjet  bogina  his  enrolment  in  the  following  manner : — 
chap.  ii.  ver.  3, ''  The  children  of  Paroah,  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred seventy  and  four.''  Terse  4,  '*  The  children  of  Shephatiah« 
three  hundred  seventy  and  two."  And  in  this  manner  he  pro- 
ceeds through  all  the  families  ;  and  in  the  64th  verse,  he  makes  a 
total,  and  sajs,  the  whole  congregation  together  wna  forty  and  two 
1hou$and  three  hundred  and  threescore. 

But  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  ^of  casting  up  the  several 
particulars^  will  find  that  the  total  is  but  29,818 ;  so  that  the  error 
is  12,542.*  What  certainty  then  can  there  be  In  the  Bible  for 
anything! 

Neberoiah,  in  like  manner,  gives  a  list  of  the  returned  families, 
and  of  the  number  of  each  family.  He  begins  as  in  Ezra,  by  say- 
ing, chap.  vii.  ver.  8,  *'  The  children  of  Parosh,  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-two  ;"  and  so  on  through  all  the  fami- 
lies. The  list  differs  in  several  of  the  particulars  from  that  of 
Ezra*  In  the  66th  verse,  Nehemiah  makes  a  total,  and  says,  an 
Ezra  had  said,  **  The  whole  congregation  together  was  forty  and 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  three  score."  But  the  particu- 
lars of  this  list  make  a  total  but  of  31,089,  so  that  the  error  here  is 
11,271.  These  writers  may  do  well  enough  for  Bible-makers,  but 
not  for  any  thing  where  truth  and  exactness  is  necessary.  The 
nexf  book  in  course  is  the  book  of  Esther.  If  Madam  Esther 
thought  it  any  honour  to  offer  herself  as  a  kept  mistress  to  Ahasue- 
nis,  or  as  a  rival  to  Queen  Yashti,  who  had  refused  to  come  to  a 
drunken  king,  in  the  midst  of  a  drunken  company,  to  be  made  a 
show  of,  (for  the  account  says,  they  had  been  drinking  seven  days, 
and  were  merry,)  let  Esther  and  Mordecai  look  to  that,  it  is  no 
business  of  ours ;  at  least,  it  is  none  of  mine ;  besides  which  the 
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•torjlMMi  m  great  deal  the  appearance  of  being  (abulousyand  is  alse 
anonymous.     I  pass  on  to  the  book  of  Job. 

The  book  of  Job  differs  m  character  from  all  the  books  we  hate 
kitherlo  passed  over.  Treachery  and  DHifder  make  no  part  of 
this  book  t  it  is  the  meditations  of  a  snind  strongly  impressed  with 
the  vicissitiides  of  human  lifet  and  by  turns  smkiag  underi  and 
struggling  against  the  pressure.  It  is  a  highly  wrought  conposi> 
tiooi  between  willing  subnyssion  and  involoataiy  discontent ;  and 
shows  maiit  as  he  sometimes  is,  more  disposed  to  be  resigned  than 
he  is  capable  of  being.  Patience  has  but  a  sboqII  share  in  the 
character  of  the  person  of  whom  the  book  treats ;  on  the  coatrary« 
his  grief  is  oCUn  impetuous  ;  but  he  still  endeavours  to  keep  a 
guard  upon  it*  and  seems  determined,  in  the  midst  of  accnmalat- 
lag  iUs«  to  irapoae  li^n  himself  the  hard  duty  of  contentment. 

I  have  spoken  in  a  respectful  manner  of  the  book  of  Job  in  the 
former  part  of  the  Jtgt  ofRea$o%^  but  without  knowing  al  that  time 
what  I  have  learned  since ;  which  is,  that  from  all  the  evidence 
that  can  ba  coUected,  the  book  of  Job  does  not  belong  to  the 
KUe. 

I  kava  seen  the  €»pimoa  of  two  Hebrew  commentaiors«  Abo- 
■ezra  and  Spinoca,  upon  this  subject ;  ^y  both  say  that  the  book 
of  Job  carries  no  internal  evidence  of  being  an  Hebrew  book ; 
Aat  the  genius  of  the  composition,  and  the  drama  of  the  piect,  are 
BOt  Hebrew  ;  that  it  has  been  translated  from  another  language 
into  Hebrew,  and  that  the  author  of  the  book  was  a  Grentile ;  that 
the  dmracter  represented  under  the  name  of  Satan  (which  is  the 
first  and  only  time  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible)  does  not 
corvespoad  to  any  Hebrew  klea ;  and  that  the  two  convocatioBs 
wfakk  the  Deity  is  supposed  to  have  made  of  those,  whom  the 
poem  calls  sons  of  God,  and  the  familiarity  which  this  supposed 
Satan  is  stated  to  have  with  the  Deity,  are  in  the  same  case. 

It  may  abo  be  observed,  that  the  book  shows  itself  to  be  Iho 
production  of  a  mind  cultivated  in  science,  which  the  Jews,  so  far 
from  being  famoos  for,  were  very  ignorant  of.  The  aBusions  to 
objects  of  natural  philosophy  are  frequent  and  strong,  and  are  of 
a  different  cast  to  any  ^ng  in  die  books  known  to  be  Hebrew. 
The  astronomical  names,  Pleiades,  Orion,  and  Arcloras,  are 
Greek,  and  not  Hebrew  names,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  from 
any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  that  the  Jews  knew  any 
<bbg  of  astronomy,  or  that  they  studied  it,  they  had  no  translatioa 
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of  tliO0e  nuBes  into  their  own  language,  but  adopted  tke  names  ae 
diey  found  them  in  the  poem. 

Tliai  tke  Jewa  did  translate  the  literary  produetiona  of  tke  Gen- 
tile nations  into  tke-  Hebrew  language,  and  mix  tkem  with  tkeir 
own,  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt ;  the  thirty-first  diapler  of  PiO¥erke 
is  an  OTidenee  of  this  ;  it  is  there  said,  Ter.  1,  Tk»  w^rd  0/  kmg 
Lmnmdf  lis  propktey  whUk  hia  motlur  taught  kiwu  This  veree 
stands  as  a  preface  to  the  proverbs  that  follow,  and  whiek  are  not 
0ie  proverbs  of  Solomon  but  of  Lemuel ;  and  this  Leomel  was 
sot  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor  of  Judah,  but  of  some  other 
ooontiy,  and  consequently  a  Gentile.  The  Jews,  howeYer,  have 
tdopled  his  proverbs,  and  as  they  cannot  give  any  account  who 
ttie  author  of  die  book  of  Job  vras,  or  how  they  came  by  the  book  1 
and  as  it  differs  in  character  from  the  Hebrew  writings,  and  stands 
totally  nneonnected  with  every  other  book  and  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  before  it,  and  afler  it,  it  has  all  the  circumstantial  evidence 
of  being  originally  a  book  of  the  Gentiles.* 

Tke  BiUe>makers,  and  those  regulators  of  time,  the  Chronolo* 
gists,  appear  to  have  been  at  a  loss  where  to  place,  and  how  to 
dispoee  of  the  book  of  Job  ;  for  it  contains  no  one  historical  cir* 
eumstance,  nor  allusion  to  any,  that  might  serve  to  determine  its 
pbce  in  the  Bible.  But  it  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose 
of  these  men  to  have  informed  the  world  of  their  ignorance ;  and, 
tfierefore,  they  have  affixed  it  to  the  sBra  of  1520  yoars  before 
Christ  which  is  during  the  time  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  and 
for  which  they  have  just  as  much  authority  and  no  more  than  I 
should  have  for  ssjring  it  was  a  thousand  years  before  that  period. 
The  probability,  however,  is,  that  it  is  older  than  any  book  in  the 

*  The  Iiniyer  known  by  the  name  of  ^gur'^t  Pr§yer,  in  the  30th  chapter  of 
proverbs,  immediately  preceding  the  proverbs  of  Lemuel,  and  vhich  is  the 
only  sensible,  well-conceived,  and  well-expressed  prayer  in  the  Bible,  has 
flraieh  the  appearance  of  being  a  prayer  taken  from  tne  Gkntiles.  The  name 
oCAgur  occurs  on  no  other  occasion  than  this;  and  he  is  introduced,  together 
with  the  prayer  ascribed  to  him,  in  the  same  manner,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
words,  that  Lemael  and  his  proverbs  are  introduced  in  the  chaptv  that  follows. 
The  first  verse  of  the  SOth  chapter  says,  "  The  words  of  Agiur,  the  son  of  Ja- 
keh,  even  the  prophecy  ;**  here  the  word  prophecy  is  used  with  the  same  ap> 
plieation  it  haji  in  the  following  chapter  or  Lemuel,  unconnected  with  any 
thtnf  of  prediction.  The  prayer  of  Agur  isin  the  8th  and  9th  verses,  ^  Ashmm 
ftrjrom  mt  MsuCy  mkd  lies  ;  give  nu  neUher  ricke$  nar  jNWcrty,  htUfud  nu  wUk 
/bod  convenient  fir  me;  Uti  Ibefidl  and  deny  thttf  and  «ay,  IVho  it  the  Lord  t 
or  lest  I  be  poor  and  tfes/,  and  take  tke  name  ofmjf  €rod  in  v&in,**  This  has  not 
any  of  the  marks  of  beinc  a  Jewish  prayer,  for  the  Jews  never  prayed  but 
when  they  were  in  trouole,  and  never  ror  any  thing  but  victory,  vengeance, 
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Bible ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  read  without  indignation 
or  disgust 

We  know  nothing  of  what  the  ancient  Gentile  world  (as  it  is 
called)  was  before  the  time  of  the  Jews,  whose  practice  has  been 
to  calumniate  and  blacken  the  character  of  all  other  nations  ;  and 
it  is  from  the  Jewish  accounts  that  we  have  learned  to  call  theni 
heathens.  But,  as  far  as  we  know  to  the  contrary,  they  were  a  just 
and  moral  people,  and  not  addicted,  like  the  Jews,  to  cruelty  and 
revenge,  but  of  whose  profession  of  faith  we  are  unacquainted.  It 
appears  to  have  been  their  custom  to  personify  both  virtue  and 
vice  by  statues  and  images,  as  is  done  now-a-days  both  by  sta- 
tuary and  by  painting  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  they 
worshipped  them  any  more  than  we  do.     I  pass  on  to  the  book  of 

Paalm$^  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  much  observation. 
Some  of  them  are  moral,  and  others  are  very  revengeful ;  and 
the  greater  part  relates  to  certain  local  circumstances  of  the 
Jewish  nation  at  the  time  they  were  written,  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  It  is,  however,  an  error  or  an  imposition  to  call 
them  the  Psalms  of  David :  they  are  a  collection,  as  song-books 
are  now-a-days,  from  different  song-writers,  who  lived  at  different 
times.  The  137th  Psalm  could  not  have  been  written  till  more 
than  400  years  af\er  the  time  of  David,  because  it  is  written  in 
commemoration  of  an  event,  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon* 
which  did  not  happen  till  that  distance  of  time.  **  By  the  rivers 
of  Babylon  we  sat  down ;  yea,  we  tvept  when  we  remembered  Zion. 
We  hanged  our  harp9  upon  the  willows,  in  the  mid$t  thereof;  for 
there  they  thtU  carried  us  atoay  captive,  ret^uired  of  us  a  song^ 
sayings  sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.**  As  a  man  would 
say  to  an  American,  or  to  a  Frenchman,  or  to  an  EnglishmaUi 
sing  us  one  of  your  American  songs,  or  your  French  songs,  or 
your  English  songs.  This  remark  with  respect  to  the  time  this 
Psalm  was  written,  is  of  no  other  use  than  to  show  (among  others 
already  mentioned)  the  general  imposition  the  world  has  been 
under,  with  respect  to  the  authors  of  the  Bible.  No  regard  has 
been  paid  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance ;  and  the  names  ot 
persons  have  been  affixed  to  the  several  books,  which  it  was  as 
impossible  they  should  write,  as  that  a  man  should  walk  in  pro- 
cession at  his  own  funeral. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs.  These,  like  the  Psalms,  are  a  collec- 
tion, and  that  from  authors  belonging  to  other  nations  than  thoso 
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of  the  Jewish  nationy  as  I  have  shown  in  the  ohservations  upon 
the  book  of  Job ;  besides  which,  some  of  the  proverbs  ascribed 
to  Solomon,  did  not  appear  till  two  hundred  and  fiAy  years  aAer 
die  death  of  Solomon ;  for  it  is  said  in  the  1st  verse  of  the  25th 
chapter,  '*  These  art  also  proverbs  of  Solomon^  which  the  men 
of  HezeJdahj  king  of  Judah^  copied  out,^*  It  was  two  hundred 
tnd  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  time  of  Hesekiah. 
TYhen  a  man  is  famous  and  his  name  is  abroad,  he  is  made  the 
putative  father  of  things  he  never  said  or  did ;  and  this,  most 
probably,  has  been  the  case  with  Solomon.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  fashion  of  that  day  to  make  proverbs,  as  it  is  now  to 
make  jest-books,  and  father  them  upon  those  who  never  saw  them* 

The  Book  of  EccUsiastes^  or  the  Preacher,  is  also  ascribed  to 
Solomon,  and  that  with  much  reason,  if  not  with  truth.  It  is  writ- 
tea  as  the  solitary  reflections  of  a  worn-out  debauchee,  such  aa 
Solomon  was,  who  looking  back  on  scenes  he  can  no  longer  enjoy, 
cries  out,  JiU  is  vanity!  A  great  deal  of  the  metaphor  and  of  the 
sentiment  is  obscure,  most  probably  by  translation  ;  but  enough 
is  left  to  show  they  were  strongly  pointed  in  the  original.*  From 
what  is  transmitted  to  us  of  the  character  of  Solomon,  he  was 
witty,  ostentatious,  dissolute,  and  at  last  melancholy.  He  lived 
fast,  and  died,  tired  of  the  world,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years. 

Seven  hundred  wives,  and  three  hundred  concubines,  are  worse 
than  none;  and,  however' it  may  carry  with  it  the  appearance  of 
heightened  enjoyment,  it  defeats  all  the  felicity  of  afiection,  by 
leaving  it  no  point  to  fix  upon ;  divided  love  is  never  happy.  Thia 
was  the  case  with  Solomon ;  and  if  he  could  not,  with  all  his  pre- 
tensions to  wisdom,  discover  it  beforehand,  he  merited,  unpitied,- 
the  mortification  he  afterwards  endured.  In  this  point  of  view, 
his  preaching  b  unnecessary,  because,  to  know  the  consequences, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  cause.  Seven  hundred  wives, 
and  three  hundred  concubines,  would  have  stood  in  place  of  the 
whole  book.  It  was  needless  after  this  to  say,  that  all  was  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  derive  happiness 
from  the  company  of  those  whom  we  deprive  of  happiness. 

To  be  happy  in  old  age,  it  is  necessary  that  we  accustom  our- 
selves to  objects  that  can  accompany  tliie  mind  all  the  way  through 
life,  and  that  we  take  the  rest  as  good  in  their  day.     The  mere 

*  Those  iktd  leek  out  0/  the  window  ihaU  he  darkened^  u  an  obscure  ilgart 
ia  tiansUtion  for  loss  of  sJghL 
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map  of  pleasure  is  miserable  in  old  age ;  and  the  mmt  drudge  in 
businesfl  is  but  Utile  better :  whereas,  natural  philoeoph/t  mathe* 
matical  and  mechanical  science,  are  a  eontiiiual  source  of  tftnquS 
pleasure ;  and  in  spite  of  the  gloomy  dogmas  of  priestay  and  ef 
superstition,  the  study  of  those  things  is  the  study  of  the  trat 
theology ;  it  teaches  man  to  know  and  to  admire  the  Creator*  for 
the  principles  of  science  are  in  the  creation,  and  are  unchanger 
able,  and  of  divine  origin. 

Those  who  knew  Benjamin  Franklin  will  recollect,  that  hia 
mind  was  ever  young;  his  temper  ever  serene:  acienoe,  that 
never  grows  grey,  was  always  his  mistress.  He  was  never  with* 
out  an  object,  for  when  we  cease  to  have  an  object,  we  beeonaa 
Kke  an  invalid  in  an  hospital  waiting  for  death. 

Solomon's  Songs  are  amorous  and  foolish  enough,  but  whie^, 
wrinkled  fanaticism  has  called  divine.  The .  compilen  of  the 
Bible  have  placed  these  songs  aAer  the  book  of  Ecclesiastea ;  and 
die  Chronologists  have  affixed  to  them  the  sera  of  1014  yeare  be- 
fore Christ,  at  which  time  Solomon,  according  to  the  same  chro* 
noiogy,  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  was  then  forming  hia 
seraglio  of  wives  and  concubines.  The  Bible-makers  and  the 
Chronologists  should  have  managed  this  matter  a  little  better,  and 
either  have  said  nothing  about  the  time,  or  chosen  a  time  leas  ii^ 
consistent  with  the  supposed  divinity  of  those  songs ;  for  Solomon 
was  then  in  the  honey-moon  of  one  thousand  debaucheries. 

It  should  also  have  occurred  to  them,  that  as  he  wrote,  if  he 
did  write,  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  long  afler  these  songs,  and  in 
which  he  exclaims,  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  |  that 
he  included  those  songs  in  that  description.  This  is  the  mor^ 
probable,  because  he  says,  or  somebody  for  him,  Ecdesiastesi 
chap.  ii.  V.  8,  '*  J  got  me  men  singers^  and  vfotnen  Migtr«,  (moat 
probably  to  sing  those  songs,)  and  ruuical  inatrtMnmU  ef  aU 
BorU  ;  and  behold  (ver.  11,)  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ' 
The  compilers,  however,  have  done  their  work  but  by  halvea ;  for 
as  they  have  given  us  the  songs,  they  should  have  given  us  Uia 
tunes,  that  we  might  sing  them. 

The  books,  called  the  books  of  the  Prophets,  fill  up  all  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  Bible  ;  they  are  sixteen  in  number,  begin* 
ning  with  Isaiah,  and  ending  with  Malachi,  of  which  I. have  give^ 
you  a  list  in  my  observations  upon  Chronicles.  Of  these  sixteen 
prophets,  all  of  whom,  except  the  three  last,  lived  within  the  tims 
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die  books  of  Kingt  and  ChrooicUs  wer^  wriUeo;  two  onljr, 
Isaiah  aii4  Jarooiiaht  aro  mendoiied  in  the  hittoiy  of  thoso  booki. 
I  shall  begia  with  thoao  two,  reaerving  what  I  havo  to  say  on  the 
geaeial  character  of  the  meo  called  (uropheta  to  another  part  of  the 
work. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  book  ascribed  to 
Isainht  will  find  it  one  of  the  most  wild  and  disorderly  coinpoai- 
tiooa  ever  put  together ;  it  has  neither  beginning,  middle, nor  end; 
tiid«  except  a  short  historical  part,  and  a  few  sketches  of  history 
ta  two  or  three  of  the  first  chapters,  is  one  continued  incoherent, 
boasbaatml  rant,  ftiU  of  extravagant  metaphor,  without  application, 
and  deatitote  of  meaning;  a  school-boy  would  scarcely  have  been 
excusable  for  writing  such  stufi*;  it  is  (at  least  in  the  translation) 
that  kind  of  composition  and  false  taste,  that  is  properly  called 
poaenmnMuL 

The  hialorical  part  begins  at  the  36th  chapter,  and  is  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  39th  chapter.  It  relates  to  some  matters  that 
are  said  to  have  passed  durtog  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Jodahy  ttt  wiach  time  Isaiah  lived.  This  fragment  of  history 
begina  and  ends  abruptly ;  it  haa  not  the  least  connection  with  the 
chapter  thai  precedes  it,  nor  with  that  which  follows  it,  nor  with 
say  odier  ia  the  book.  It  is  probable  that  Isaiah  wrote  this  frag- 
ment hianaelf,  because  he  was  an  actor  in  the  circumstances  it 
treats  of;  but,  except  this  part,  there  are  scarcely  two  chapters 
that  have  any  connection  with  each  other ;  one  is  entitled,  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  first  verse,  the  burden  of  Babylon ;  another,  the 
burden  of  Moab ;  another,  the  burden  of  Damascus ;  another,  the 
burden  of  Egypt ;  another,  the  burden  of  the  Desart  of  the  Sea ; 
another,  the  burden  of  the  Valley  of  Vision  ;  as  you  would  say, 
dM  story  of  the  knight  of  the  burning  monntaiut  the  story  of  Cio- 
derella,  or  the  children  of  the  wood,  fcc.  &c. 

I  hare  already  shown,  in  the  instance  of  the  two  last  verses  of 
ChroBieles,  and  the  three  first  in  Esra,  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Bible  mixed  and  confounded  the  writings  of  difierent  authors  with 
each  other,  which  alone,  were  there  no  other  cauae,  ia  aufficient  to 
destroy  tha  authenticity  of  any  compilation,  becauae  it  is  more 
ttan  presompcive  evidence  that  the  compilers  are  ignorant  who 
ths  authors  were.  A  very  glaring  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the 
book  ascribed  to  Isaiah,  the  latter  part  of  the  44th  chapter,  and 
iha  bagiooiiig  of  the  45th,  so  far  from  having  been  written  by 

14 
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Isaiah,  could  onlj  have  been  wtitten  by  some  person  who  lired, 
at  least,  an  hundred  an  fifty  years  afler  Isaiah  was  dead. 

These  chapters  are  a  conopliment  to  Cyrus,  who  permitted  the 
Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  as  is  stated  in  Ezra.  The 
last  verse  of  the  44th  chapter,  and  the  beginning  of  the  4Mi,  are 
in  the  following  words  :  '*  That  aoiih  of  CyruSf  hetBrny  skeplurd, 
atid  ahaU  perform  all  my  pleaaure;  even  saying  to  Jerusalem^  thou 
skalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple  thy  foundations  shaU  be  laid : 
thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  annointed^  to  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  f> 
have  holden  to  subdue  nations  before  him,  and  I  wUl  loose  the  loins 
of  kings  to  open  before  him  the  ttco-leaoed  gates,  and  the  gates 
shaU  not  be  shut;  I  xeiUgo  before  thee,  4>c.'' 

What  audacity  of  church  and  priestly  ignorance  it  is  to  impose 
this  book  upon  the  world  as  the  writing  of  Isaiah,  when  Isaian, 
according  to  their  own  chronology,  died  soon  after  the  death  of 
Hezekiah,  which  was  698  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  decree  ot 
Cyrus,  in  favour  of  the  Jews  returning  to  Jerusalem,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  chronology,  536  years  before  Christ ;  which  was 
a  distance  of  time  between  the  two  of  162  years.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  compilers  of  the  Bible  made  these  books,  but  radier 
that  they  picked  up  some  loose,  anonymous  essays,  and  put  them 
together  under  the  name  of  such  authors  as  best  suited  their  pur- 
pose. They  have  encouraged  the  imposition,  which  is  next  to 
inventing  it ;  for  it  was  impossible  but  they  must  have  observed  it. 

When  we  see  the  studied  craft  of  the  scripture-makers,  in  mak- 
ing every  part  of  this  romantic  book  of  school-boy's  eloquence, 
bend  to  the  monstrous  idea  of  a  Son  of  God,  begotten  by  a  ghost 
on  the  body  of  a  virgin,  tiiere  is  no  imposition  we  are  not  justified 
in  suspecting  them  of.  Every  phrase  and  circumstance  are 
marked  with  the  barbarous  hand  of  superstitious  torture,  and  forced 
into  meanings  it  was  impossible  they  could  have.  The  head  of 
every  chapter,  and  the  top  of  every  page,  are  blazoned  with  the 
names  of  Christ  and  the  church,  that  the  unwary  reader  might 
suck.in  &e  error  before  he  began  to  read. 

Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  Isaiah,  chap.  vii. 
ver.  14,  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  person  called  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  mother  Mary,  and  has  been  echoed  through  Christ- 
endom for  more  than  a  thousand  years ;  and  such  has  been  the 
rage  of  this  opinion,  that  scarcely  a  spot  in  it  but  has  been  stained 
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with  blood  Rod  marked  with  desolation  io  consequence  of  it. 
Though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  controversy  on  subjects 
ol  this  kind*  but  to  confine  myself  to  show  that  the  Bible  is  spuri- 
ous ;  Rnd  thust  by  taking  away  the  foundation,  to  overthrow  at 
once  the  whole  structure  of  superstition  raised  thereon ;  I  will, 
howoTcr,  stop  a  moment,  to  expose  the  fallacious  application  of 
this  passage. 

Whether  Isaiah  was  playing  a  trick  with  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah, 
to  whom  this  passage  is  spoken,  is  no  business  of  mine  ;  I  mean 
only  to  show  the  misapplication  of  the  passage,  and  that  it  has  no 
more  reference  to  Qhrist  and  his  mother  than  it  has  to  me  and  my 
mother.     The  story  is  simply  this : 

The  king  of  Syria  and  the  king  of  Israel  (I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  Jews  were  split  into  two  nations,  one  of  which  was 
called  Judah,  the  capital  of  which  was  Jerusalem,  and  the  other 
Israel)  made  war  jointly  against  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  and  marched 
their  armies  towards  Jerusalem.  Ahaz  and  his  people  became 
alarmed,  and  the  account  says,  ver.  2,  '*  T^eiV  hearU  were  movea 
at  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  with  the  irtncL" 

In  this  ailuation  of  things,  Isaiah  addresses  himself  to  Ahaz,  and 
assures  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (the  cant  phrase  of  all  the 
profits)  that  these  two  kings  should  not  succeed  against  him ; 
and  to  satisfy  Ahaz  that  this  should  be  the  case,  tells  biro  to  ask  a 
sign.  This,  the  account  says,  Ahaz  declined  doing  ;  giving  as  a 
reason  that  he  would  not  tempt  the  Lord ;  upon  which  Isaiah,  who 
is  the  speaker,  says,  ver.  14,  **  Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall 
give  you  a  sign ;  behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  eon ;" 
and  the  16th  verse  says,  **  And  before  this  child  shall  know  to 
wefuae  the  evil^  and  chtue  the  good,  the  land  which  thou  abhorrest 
or  dreadest  (meaning  Syria  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel)  shall  bo 
forsaken  of  both  her  kings."  Here  then  was  the  sign,  and  the 
time  limited  for  the  completion  of  the  assurance  or  promise ; 
namely^  before  this  child  should  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  chuse 
the  good. 

Isaiah  having  committed  himself  thus  far,  it  became  necessary 
to  himt  in  oider  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  a  false  prophet, 
and  the  consequence  thereof,  to  take  measures  to  make  this  sign 
appear.  It  certainly  was  not  a  difficult  thing,  in  any  time  of  the 
world,  to  find  a  girl  with  child,  or  to  make  her  so ;  and  perhaps 
Isiiah  knew  of  one  before-hand ;  for  I  do  not  suppose  *hat  the 
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prophets  of  that  day  were  any  more  to  he  trvMied  than  the  priesti 
of  diis  :  he  that,  however,  as  it  may,  he  sajrt  in  the  next  chapter, 
ver.  2,  **  And  I  took  unto  me  faithful  witnesses  to  reeord,  Uridi 
the  priest,  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeherechiah,  and  /  wmU  tmlo 
the  prophetesBy  and  she  conceived  and  hart  a  •on.'* 

Here  then  is  the  whole  story,  fooKsh  as  it  is,  of  this  diild  and 
this  virgin  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  bare-faced  perversion  of  this  story, 
that  the  book  of  Matthew,  and  the  impudence  and  sordid  mteresta 
of  priests  in  latter  times,  have  founded  a  theory  which  they  call  the 
gospel ;  and  have  applied  this  story  to  signify  the  person  ^ey  call 
Jesus  Christ ;  begotten,  they  say,  by  a  ghost,  whom  they  caB 
holy,  on  the  body  of  a  woman,  engaged  in  marriage,  and  afteiw 
wards  married,  whom  they  call  a  virgin,  700  years  after  this  fool- 
ish story  was  told ;  a  theory  which,  speaking  for  myseU^  I 
hesitate  not  to  believe,  and  to  say,  is  as  fabulous  and  false  as  Ood 
18  true.* 

But  to  show  the  imposKion  and  falsehood  of  Isaiah,  we  have 
only  to  attend  to  the  sequel  of  this  story ;  which,  &ough  it  is 
passed  over  in  silence  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  is  related  in  the  28th 
chapter  of  the  second  Chronicles  ;  and  which  is,  that  instead  of 
these  two  kings  failing  in  their  attempt  against  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  as  Isaiah  had  pretended  to  foretel  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
they  succeeded ;  Ahaz  was  defeated  and  destroyed  ;  an  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  his  people  were  slaughtered ;  Jerusalem 
was  plundered,  and  two  hundred  thousand  women,  and  sons  and 
daughters,  carried  into  captivity.  Thus  much  for  tiiis  lying  pro- 
phet and  impostor  Isaiah,  and  the  book  of  fhlsehoods  that  bears 
his  name.     I  pass  on  to  the  book  of 

Jeremiah.  This  prophet,  as  he  is  called,  lived  in  the  time  thaf 
Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
the  last  king  of  Judah ;  and  the  suspicion  was  strong  against  him, 
that  he  was  a  traitor  in  the  interest  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Every 
thing  relating  to  Jeremiah  shows  him  to  have  been  a  roan  of  an 
equivocal  character :  in  his  metaphor  of  the  potter  and  the  clay, 
c.  xviii.  he  guards  his  prognostications  in  such  a  crafly  manner,  as 
always  to  leave  himself  a  door  to  escape  by,  in  case  the  event 
should  be  contrary  to  what  he  had  predicted. 

*  In  the  14th  verae  of  th«  viith  chapt«ri^  it  ii  said,  that  the  child  should  bt 
called  Immanuel ;  but  this  name  was  not  given  to  either  of  the  children,  other- 
wise than  as  a  character  which  the  word  ugniAei.  Th^i  of  the  pniphntnst 
was  called  Maher-shalal-haalwbaz,  and  that  of  Mary  Wat  called  Jesus. 
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In  te  7th  attd  8di  venes  of  that  chapter^  lie  makes  the  Al 
IM^^  lo«ij»**Atwhat  inatantlshaUspeakcoocenuoganatiolif 
aad  cntaraing  m  kiagdofBv  to  pluck  up«  and  to  pull  down,  and 
fcitroy  U :  if  thai  naties,  againat  whom  I  hare  pronouDced,  turn 
from  their  e¥fl«  I  wUl  lepeot  aoe  of  the  eril  tbat  I  thought  to  do 
wto  thaan'*  Hera  waa  a  pro?  iao  against  one  side  of  the  case : 
DOW  for  the  other  side. 

Tenea  •  and  10,  **  Al  what  iastast  I  ahall  speak  conceraing  a 
aalioaf  andeooeeroiiigakiagdom,  tobmldand  to  plant  it^  if  it  do 
tfil  hmj  aighl»  that  il  obey  not  any  voice  :  then  I  will  repent  me 
af  Iha  food  wberewithl  said  I  would  benefit  them."  Here  isa 
\  the  other  side ;  and,  according  to  this  plan  of  pro* 
|,  a  prophet  could  never  be  wrong,  however  mistaken  the 
ilinighty  might  be*  Thia  sort  of  absurd  subterfuge,  and  this 
of  npeakiqg  of  the  Almighty,  as  one  would  speak  of  a 
t  with  notbing  but  the  stupidity  of  the  Bible. 

As  lo  the  aothsnticity  of  the  book,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read 
it  in  Older  la  decide  positivelyf  that,  though  some  passages  record* 
ed  therein  ms^  have  been  spoken  by  Jeremiah,  be  is  not  the  au* 
dioroflhabMk.  The  historical  parts,  if  they  can  be  called  by  that 
naowi  asa  m  ikm  most  confused  condition  ;  the  same  events  aie 
sateial  tioaea  rapeated,  and  that  in  a  manner  difiWent,  and  some- 
liaMa  im  eontmdictioa  to  eadi  other ;  and  this  disorder  runs  even 
lo  the  kst  chapter,  where  the  history,  upon  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  hook  has  been  empbyed,  begins  a-oew,  and  ends  abruptly. 
The  hook  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  medley  of  uoconnect* 
od  a— cdolea,  respecting  persons  and  things  of  that  time,  collected 
together  in  the  same  rude  manner  as  if  the  various  and  coatradic- 
'loiy  aoeouatsy  that  axe  to  be  found  in  a  bundle  of  newspapers,  re- 
specliBg  persona  and  things  of  the  present  day,  were  put  together 
without  dalav  order  or  explanation.  I  will  give  two  or  three  ex* 
amples  of  this  kind. 

It  appearat  fipom  the  account  of  the  87tb  chapter,  that  the  army 
of  Nehucfaadnesaar,  which  is  called  die  army  of  the  Chaldeansi 
had  heaiqgod  Jeraaalem  some  time ;  and  on  their  hearing  that 
the  army  of  Pharaoh,  of  Sgypt,  was  marching  against  them,  they 
taised  ikm  aeige,  and  retreated  for  a  time.  It  may  here  be  proper 
to  mention,  in  order  to  understand  this  confused  history,  that  Ne* 
bachadswmmr  had  besieged  and  taken  Jerusalem,  during  the  roign 
of  Jehoakhn,  &e  predecessor  of  Zedekiah ;  and  tbat  it  was  Nebu- 
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chadnezzar  who  had  made  Zedekiah  king,  or  rather  viceroy ;  and 
that  this  second  siege,  of  which  the  hook  of  Jeremiah  treats,  was 
in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  Zedekiah  against  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. This  will  in  some  measure  account  for  the  suspicion  that 
affixes  itself  to  Jeremiah,  of  being  a  traitor,  and  in  the  interest  of 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  whom  Jeremiah  calls,  in  the  43rd  chi^.  ver. 
10,  the  servant  of  God. 

The  11th  verse  of  this  chapter,  (the  37th,)  says,  ^*  And  it  came 
to  pass,  that,  when  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans  was  broken  up  from 
Jerusalem,  for  fear  of  Pharaoh's  army,  that  Jeremiah  went  forth 
out  of  Jerusalem,  to  go  (as  this  account  states)  into  the  hind  of 
Benjamm,  to  separate  himself  thence  in  the  midst  of  the  people ; 
and  when  he  was  in  the  gate  of  Benjamin  a  captain  of  the  ward 
was  there,  whose  name  was  Irijah ;  and  he  took  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  saying.  Thou  fallest  away  to  the  Chaldeans  ;  then  Jere- 
miah said.  It  is  false,  I  fall  not  away  to  the  Chaldeans."  Jeremiah 
being  thus  stopped  and  accused,  was,  af\er  being  examined,  com- 
mitted to  prison,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  traitor,  where  he  re- 
mained, as  is  stated  in  the  last  verse  of  this  chapter. 

But  the  next  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Jeremiah,  which  has  no  connexion  with  this  account,  but  ascribes 
his  imprisonment  to  another  circumstance,  and  for  which  we  must 
go  back  to  the  21st  chapter.  It  is  there  stated,  ver.  1,  that  Zede- 
kiah sent  Pashur,  the  son  of  Malchiah,  and  Zephaniah,  the  son  of 
Maaseiah  the  priest,  to  Jeremiah,  to  enquire  of  him  concerning 
Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  army  was  then  before  Jerusalem  ;  and 
Jeremiah  said  to  them,  ver.  8,  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold  I  set 
before  you  the  way  of  life,  and  (he  way  of  death ;  he  that  abideth 
ia  this  city  shall  die  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  famine,  and  by  the 
pestilence  ;  but  he  that  goeth  out  and  falleth  to  the  Chaldeans  that 
besiege  you,  he  shall  live,  and  his  life  shall  be  unto  him  for  a 
prey." 

This  interview  and  conference  breaks  off  abruptly  at  the  end  of 
the  10th  verse  of  the  21st  chapter ;  and  such  is  the  disorder  of 
this  book,  that  we  have  to  pass  over  sixteen  chapters,  upon  vaiious 
subjects,  in  order  to  come  at  the  continuation  and  event  of  this 
conference ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  first  verse  of  the  dSth  chap- 
ter, as  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  38th  chapter  opens  with  saying,'^  Then  Shapatiah,  Htkb  son 
of  Mattan  ;  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Pashur  ;  and  Jucal,  the  son  of 
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Shelemiah ;  and  Pashur,  the  son  of  Malchiah  ;  (here  are  more 
■persons  mentioned  than  in  the  21sl  diapter*)  heard  the  words  that 
Jeremiah  spoke  unto  the  people,  saying,  IIiub  saith  iht  Lord^  He 
thai  remaineth  in  tki§  eity^  ihall  die  by  Ike  sioord^  by  ike  famine, 
.md  by  the  pe$iiknce ;  but  he  that  goeth  forth  to  the  Chaldeans 
shall  live ;  for  he  $haU  have  his  life  for  a  prey^  and  shall  live  ; 
(which  are  the  words  of  the  conference,)  therefore,  (say  they  to 
Zedekiah,)  We  heseech  thee,  let  us  put  this  man  to  death, /or  thus 
he  weakeneth  the  hands  of  the  men  of  war  that  remain  in  this  city, 
mid  the  hands  of  all  the  people  in  speaking  such  words  unto  them ; 
for  this  WMn  seeketh  not  the  welfare  of  the  people,  but  the  hurt :'' 
and  at  the  6th  verse  it  is  said,  '*  Then  they  took  Jeremiah*  and  put 
Jiim  into  a  dungeon  of  Malchiah." 

These  two  accounts  are  different  and  contradictory.  The  one 
ascribes  his  imprisonment  to  his  attempt  to  escape  out  of  the  city  ; 
the  other  to  his  preaching  and  prophesying  in  the  city  ;  the  one  to 
his  being  seized  by  the  guard  at  the  gate  ;  the  other  to  his  being 
accused  before  Zedekiah,  by  the  conferees.* 

In  the  next  chapter  (the  39th}  we  have  another  instance  of  the 
disordered  state  of  this  book  :  for  notwithstanding  the  siege  of  the 

*  I  obsenred  two  chapters,  16th  and  17th,  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  that 
eontradict  eaeh  other  with  respect  to  David,  and  the  manner  he  became  ac-> 
qaainted  with  Saul ;  as  the  37th  and  3dih  chapters  of  tlie  book  of  Jeremiah 
contradict  each  other  with  respect  to  the  cause  or  Jeremiah's  imprisonment. 

In  the  16th  diapter  of  Samuel,  it  is  said,  that  an  evil  spirit  of  God  troubled 
Saul,  and  that  his  servants  advised  him  (as  a  remedy)  "  to  seek  out  a  man  who 
was  a  cunning  player  upon  the  harp."  And  Saul  said,  ver.  17,  **  Provide  now 
a  man  that  can  play  well,  and  britig  him  unto  mc.**  Then  answered  one  of  his 
servants,  and  said.  Behold,  I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse,  the  Bethlemite,  that  is 
conning  in  playing,  and  a  mighty  man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in  mat- 
iers,  a^  a  comely  person,  and  the  Lori  is  with  him ;  wherefore  Saul  sent 
messengers  unto  Jesse,  ond  said,  "  Send  me  David,  thy  son."  And  [verse  21] 
David  came  to  Saul,  and  stood  before  him,  and  he  lo-^rad  him  greatly,  and  he 
became  his  armour-bearer :  and  when  the  evil  spirit  of  God  was  upon  Saul, 
[verse  f3]  David  took  his  narp,  and  played  witn  his  hand,  and  Saul  was  re 
freibed,  and  was  wclL 

But  the  next  chapter  [17]  gives  an  account,  all  different  to  this,  of  the  man- 
ner that  Saul  and  David  became  acquainted.  Here  it  is  ascribed  to  David's 
encounter  with  GoUah,  when  David  was  sent  by  his  father  to  carry  provision 
to  his  brethren  in  the  camp.  In  the  55t]i  verse  of  this  chapter  it  is  said,  **  And 
whoi  8a«l  saw  Darid  go  forth  against  the  Philistine  [Gk)liah]  he  said  to  Abncr, 
the  captain  of  the  host,  Abner,  whose  son  is  this  youth  7  And  Abncr  said, 
As  thy  soul  liveth,  O  king,  I  cannot  tell.  And  tne  king  said.  Inquire  thou 
whose  soo  the  stripling  is.  And  as  David  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
Philistine,  Abner  took  him  and  brought  him  before  Saul,  with  the  nead  of  the 
Philistine  in  his  hand ;  and  Saul  said  unto  him.  Whose  son  art  thou,  thou 
young  man  7  And  David  answered,  "  I  am  the  son  of  thy  servant  Jesse,  the 
Bethlemite."  These  two  accounts  belie  each  other,  because  each  of  tiiem 
supposes  Saul  and  David  not  to  have  known  each  other  before.  This  book* 
theBible^  is  too  ridiculous  even  for  criticism. 
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city,  by  NelmcluMlnezzar,  has  been  the  mibject  of  8Gver»l  of  Ae 
prececHng  chapter*,  paiticiilarljr  the  37th  and  88th,  the  39  chqK 
terbeginsaaif  not  a  wordhad  been  aaid  ofMrn  the  aubject ;  and  aa 
if  the  reader  was  to  be  iaf<»med  of  eteiy  particolar  reapectmg  k ; 
for  it  begins  wi&  aaying,  ver.  h  ^*  In  the  ninih  if9mr  0/ ZedMmh^ 
king  ofJudah^  in  ike  ienih  mantk^  came  ffelmchadneazari  king  of 
Babylon^mndallhiiarmif^  agiUn9tJeru9akm%mndbt9i$g9diif  4r^ 

But  the  instance  in  the  last  chapter  (the  52d)  is  attll  more  glar* 
ing ;  for  though  the  story  haa  been  told  over  and  over  again,  thia 
chapter  still  supposes  the  reader  not  to  know  any  thiag  of  it,  for 
it  begins  by  siqring,  ver.  1 ,  ^^ZedMak  wm  &n€  mnd  U9enhi  fears  oM 
when  he  begem  to  reign^  and  he  reigned  eleven  years  in  Jeru$aiemf 
and  hit  saoiWa  MMie  wom  Henmmial^  the  damghler  of  Jeremiah  of 
Lihnah^  (ver.  4.)  and  U  came  to  pan  in  the  nitUh  year  ofkii 
teign^  in  the  ienth  numih^  that  ^ebachadntztar^  king  of  Bahykmf 
come,  he  and  otf  At #  army,  ogainH  Jermnlem,  emd  fOched  agaimd 
itf  and  built  forte  againtt  it,  4*^*  4*^*" 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  one  man,  and  more  paitieulariy  Jere- 
miah, could  have  been  the  writer  of  this  book.  The  errors  are 
such  as  could  not  have  been  committed  by  any  person  sitting 
down  lo  coB^Mse  a  work.  Were  I,  or  any  other  man,  to  write  in 
such  a  disordered  manner,  nobody  would  read  what  was  written ; 
and  every  body  wovdd  suppose  that  the  writer  was  in  a  state  of 
insanity.  Tba  only  way,  therefore,  to  account  for  this  disorder,  is« 
that  the  book  is  a  medley  of  detached  unauthenticated  aaecdotesi 
put  together  by  some  stupid  book-maker,  under  the  name  of  Jere- 
miah ;  because  many  of  them  refer  to  him,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  he  Uved  in. 

Of  the  duplicity,  and  of  the  false  predictions  of  Jeremiah,  I  diafl 
mention  two  instances,  and  then  proceed  to  review  the  rsmaiiider 
of  the  Bible. 

It  appears  from  the  3Sth  chapter,  that  when  Jeremiah  was  in 
prison,  Zedekiah  aent  for  hin,  and  at  this  iaterview»  which  was 
private,  Jeremiah  pressed  it  strongly  on  Zedekiah  to  surrender 
himself  to  Hbm  enemy.  <<  //*,"  says  he,  (ver.  17,}  ^  thomwiU  anwredly 
go  forth  unto  the  king  cfBainficnU  princee,  thm  thy  90ul  akaU  Im, 
^€.**  Zedekiah  was  apprehensive  that  what  passed  at  diis  con* 
ference  should  be  known ;  and  be  said  to  Jefemiah,  (ver.  25*) 
<*If  the  princes  (meaning  those  of  Judah)  hear  that  I  have  talked 
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with  diee,  and  they  eome  onto  thee,  and  say  unto  thee.  Declare 
Qoto  OS  now  what  thou  hast  said  onto  the  king ;  hide  it  not  from 
as,  and  we  will  not  put  thee  to  death ;  and  also  what  ihie  king  said 
unto  thee ;  then  thou  shalt  soy  unto  them,  I  presented  my  suppli- 
cation hefore  the  king ;  that  he  would  not  cause  me  to  return  to 
Jonathan's  house  to  die  there.  Then  came  all  the  princes  unto 
Jeremiah,  and  asked  him,  and  he  iold  tkem  aecwdmg  to  ail  ifu 
wordt  the  king  had  commanded,^*  Thus,  this  roan  of  God,  as  he 
19  called,  cooM  tell  a  lie,  or  very  strongly  prerarieate,  when  he 
wppoeed  it  would  answer  his  purpose ;  for  certainly  he  did  not  go 
tD  2^dekiak  to  make  his  supplicatioa,  neither  did  he  make  it ;  he 
went  heeause  he  was  sent  for,  and  he  employed  that  opportunity 
to  adrise  Zedekiah  to  surrender  himself  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 

In  the  94th  chapter,  is  a  prophecy  of  Jerennah  to  Zedekiah,  in 
dieae  words,  (ver.  S,)  «*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behokl  I  will  give 
this  city  into  ^  handa  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  will  bum  it 
with  fire ;  and  thou  shaH  not  escape  out  of  his  hand,  hut  that  thou 
shalt  surely  be  taken,  and  delirered  into  his  hand ;  and  thine  eyea 
rfiall  behold  Ihe  eyea  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  speak 
wiA  thee  mouth  to  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  go  to  Babylon.  Y§i 
hear  ike  word  of  the  Lord ;  O  Zedekiah^  king  of  JimM,  thmt 
Mftt  the  Lerdf  Thorn  ehaii  not  die  bjf  the  ewordj  hmi  tkou  $kaU  dU 
Ml  peaet ;  imd  with  Uke  huminge  of  thyfmUur9^  ihefonaer  kingo 
tiUrf  were  hefore  ihee^  so  ehaii  thejf  hum  odomefor  tkee^  emd  theff 
wUl  lamtnf  thee^  faying^  Ah^  Lord ;  for  I  haoe  promnmeed  the 
word,  9&Hh  the  Lord.'' 

Nowy  instead  of  Zedekiah  beholding  the  eyes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  speaking  with  him  mouth  to  mouth,  and  djring 
in  peace,  and  with  the  burning  of  odours,  as  at  the  funeral  of 
his  fiuhera,  (as  Jeremiah  had  declared  the  Lord  himself  had 
pronoonced,)  tfie  reverse,  according  to  the  52d  chapter,  waa 
the  caae  ;  it  is  there  said,  (ver.  10,)  ^  That  the  king  of  BsJ^km 
dew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyea :  then  he  pot  out 
the  eyes  of  Zedeknh,  and  bound  hrai  in  chaina,  and  eaivied  him 
to  BahyloB,  and  pot  hhn  in  prison  till  the  day  of  hb  ^toaHkJ* 
WkH  then  can  we  say  of  these  propheta,  hoi  thol  they  ase 
unpoalers  and  barsT 

As  for  Jeremiah,  he  experienced  none  of  those  erils^  He  waa 
taken  into  favoor  hy  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  gave  kioi  m  charge  to 
the  captain  of  the  goard,  (chap,  xxxiz.  ver.  12^)  *^Tah»him  (eaiit 

15 
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he)  and  look  well  to  him,  and  do  him  no  hann ;  but  do  unto  him 
even  as  he  shall  say  unto  thee."  Jeremiah  joined  himself  after- 
wards to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  went  about  prophesjring  for  him 
against  the  Egyptians,  who  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Jerusa- 
lem while  it  was  besieged.  Thus  much  for  another  of  the  lying 
prophets,  and  the  book  that  bears  his  name. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  treating  of  the  books  ascribed 
to  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  because  those  two  are  spoken  of  in  the 
books  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles,  which  the  others  are  not  The 
remainder  of  the  books  ascribed  to  the  men  called  prophets,  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself  much  about;  but  take  them  collectively  into 
the  observations  I  shall  offer  on  the  character  of  the  men  styled 
prophets.  ' 

In  the  former  part  ol  the  Age  of  Reoion^  I  have  said  that  the 
word  prophet  was  the  Bible  word  for  poet,  and  that  the  flights 
and  metaphors  of  Jewish  poets  have  been  foolishly  erected  into 
what  are  now  called  prophecies.  I  am  sufficiently  justified  in  this 
opinion,  not  only  because  the  books  called  the  prophecies  are 
written  in  poetical  language,  but  because  there  is  no  word  in  the 
Bible,  except  it  be  the  word  prophet,  that  describes  what  we  mean 
by  a  poet  I  have  also  said,  that  the  word  signifies  a  performer 
upon  musical  instruments,  of  which  I  have  given  some  instances ; 
such  as  that  of  a  company  of  prophets  prophesying  with  psalteries, 
with  tabrets,  with  pipes,  with  harps,  &c.  and  that  Saul  prophesied 
with  them,  1  Sam.  chap.  x.  ver.  5.  It  appears  from  this  passage, 
and  from  other  parts  in  the  book  of  Samuel,  that  the  word  prophet 
was  confined  to  signify  poetry  and  music ;  for  the  person  who 
was  supposed  to  have  a  visionary  insight  into  concealed  things, 
was  not  a  prophet  but  a  seer,*  (1  Sam.  chap.  ix.  ver.  9 ;)  and  it 
«iras  not  till  afler  the  word  seer  went  out  of  use  (which  most  pro- 
bably was  when  Saul  banished  those  he  called  wizards)  that  the 
proiesMOB  of  the  seer,  or  the  art  of  seeing,  became  incorporated 
into  the  wond  prophet 

According  to  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word  prophet  and  pro- 
phesying, «t  signifies  foretelling  events  to  a  great  distance  of  time ; 
and  it'beeameaecassary  to  the  inventors  of  the  gospel  to  give  it 
this  latitude  of  meaning,  in  order  to  apply  or  to  stretch  what  they 

*  I  knaw  not  .what  is  the  Hebrew  word  that  corresponds  to  the  word  leer 
in  English ;  but  1  obsenre  it  is  translated  into  Freneh  by  La  Voyant,  from 
the  verb -voir  .to  see;  and  which  means  the  person  who  fee«,  or  the  seer. 
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can  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  times  of  the  New; 
but  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophesying  of  the  seer, 
and  afterwards  of  the  prophet,  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  word 
seer  was  incorporated  into  that  of  prophet,  had  reference  only  to 
things  of  the  time  then  passing,  or  very  closely  connected  with  it ; 
such  as  the  event  of  a  battle  they  were  going  to  engage  in,  or  of  a 
journey,  or  of  any  enterprise  they  were  gofaig  to  undertake,  or  of 
any  circumstance  then  pending,  or  of  any  difficulty  they  were  then 
in ;  all  of  which  had  immediate  reference  to  themselves  (as  in  the 
case  already  mentioned  of  Ahaz  and  Isaiah  with  respect  to  the 
expression.  Behold  a  virgin  thall  conceive  and  bear  a  tanf)  and 
not  to  any  distant  future  time.  It  was  ^t  kind  of  prophesying 
that  corresponds  to  what  we  call  fortune-telling ;  such  as  casting 
nativities,  predicting  riches,  fortunate  or  unfortunate  marriages, 
conjuring  for  lost  goods,  &c.;  and  it  is  the  fraud  of  the  Christian 
church,  not  that  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  ignorance  and  the  supersti- 
tion of  modem,  not  that  of  ancient  tiroes,  that  elevated  those  poet- 
ical— musical— conjuring— dreaming — strolling  gentiy,  into  the 
rank  they  have  since  had. 

But,  besides  this  general  character  of  all  the  prophets,  they  had 
also  a  particular  character.  They  were  in  parties,  and  they  pro- 
phesied for  or  against,  according  to  the  party  they  were  with ;  as 
the  poetical  and  political  writers  of  the  present  day  write  in 
defence  of  the  party  they  associate  with  against  the  other* 

After  the  Jews  were  divided  into  two  nations,  that  of  Judah 
and  that  of  Israel,  each  party  had  its  prophets,  who  abused 
and  accused  each  other  of  being  false  prophets,  lying  prophets, 
impostors,  &c« 

The  prophets  of  the  party  of  Judah  prophesied  against  the  pro- 
phets of  the  party  of  Israel ;  and  those  of  the  party  of  Israel 
against  those  of  Judah.  This  party  prophesying  showed  itself 
immediately  on  the  separation  under  the  first  two  rival  kings, 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam.  The  prophet  that  cursed,  or  prophesied 
against  the  altar  that  Jeroboam  had  built  in  Bediel,  was  of  the 
party  of  Judah,  where  Rehoboam  was  king ;  and  he  was  way-laid, 
on  Us  return  home,  by  a  prophet  of  the  party  of  Israel,  who  said 
unto  him,  (1  Kings  chap,  x.)  *'  Jiri  ikon  ike  man  ofCrod  thai  come 
from  Jmdah  t  and  he  sotd,  i  am.^  Then  the  prophet  of  the 
party  of  Israel  said  to  him,  ** lama prophsi  ako^  as  thou  ari^ 
(signifying  of  Judahi)  and  cm  angd  ipake  wUo  mtbyihe  word  oj 
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he)  and  look  well  to  hiin«  and  do  him  no  harm ;  hut  do  unto  him 
even  as  he  shall  say  unto  thee."  Jeremiah  joined  himself  afler^ 
wards  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  went  about  prophesying  for  him 
against  the  Egyptians,  who  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Jerusa- 
lem while  it  was  besieged.  Thus  much  for  another  of  the  lying 
prophets,  and  the  book  that  bears  his  name. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  treating  of  the  books  ascribed 
to  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  because  those  two  are  spoken  of  in  the 
books  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles,  which  the  others  are  not  The 
remainder  of  the  books  ascribed  to  the  men  called  prophets,  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself  much  about ;  but  take  them  collectively  into 
the  observations  I  shall  offer  on  the  character  of  the  men  styled 
prophets. 

In  the  former  part  oi  the  Age  of  Reoion^  I  have  said  that  the 
word  prophet  was  the  Bible  word  for  poet,  and  that  the  flights 
and  metaphors  of  Jewish  poets  have  been  foolishly  erected  into 
what  are  now  called  prophecies.  I  am  sufficiently  justified  in  this 
opinion,  not  only  because  the  books  called  the  prophecies  are 
written  in  poetical  language,  but  because  there  is  no  word  in  the 
Bible,  except  it  be  the  word  prophet,  that  describes  what  we  mean 
by  a  poet  I  have  also  said,  that  the  word  signifies  a  performer 
upon  musical  instruments,  of  which  I  have  given  some  instances ; 
such  as  that  of  a  company  of  prophets  prophesying  with  psalteries, 
with  tabrets,  with  pipes,  with  harps,  &c.  and  that  Saul  prophesied 
with  them,  1  Sam.  chap.  x.  ver.  5.  It  appears  from  this  passage, 
and  from  other  parts  in  the  book  of  Samuel,  that  the  word  prophet 
was  confined  to  signify  poetry  and  music ;  for  the  person  who 
was  supposed  to  have  a  visionary  insight  into  concealed  things, 
was  not  a  prophet  but  a  teer,*  (1  Sam.  chap.  ix«  ver.  9 ;)  and  it 
«iras  not  till  after  the  word  tetr  went  out  of  use  (which  most  pro- 
bably was  when  Saul  banished  those  he  called  wizards)  that  the 
proiesMon  of  the  seer,  or  the  art  of  seeing,  became  incorporated 
into  the  wond  prophet 

According  to  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word  prophet  and  pro- 
phesying, «t  aigaifies  foretelling  events  to  a  great  distance  of  time ; 
and  itbeeameaacassaiy  to  the  inventors  of  the  gospel  to  give  it 
this  latitude  of  meaning,  in  order  to  apply  or  to  stretch  what  they 

*  I  knaw  not  .what  is  the  Hebrew  word  that  corresponds  to  the  word  leer 
in  English ;  but  1  obsenre  it  is  translated  into  French  by  La  Voyant,  from 
the  varb-voir .to  see;  and  which  means  the  person  who  teet,  or  the  seer. 
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caQ  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament^  to  the  times  of  the  New; 
but  accor&g  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophesjing  of  the  seer, 
and  afterwards  of  the  prophet,  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  word 
leer  was  incorporated  into  that  of  prophet,  had  reference  only  to 
things  of  the  time  then  passing,  or  very  close!  j  connected  with  it ; 
such  as  the  event  of  a  hattle  they  were  going  to  engage  in,  or  of  a 
journey,  or  of  any  enterprise  they  were  going  to  undertake,  or  of 
any  circumstance  then  pending,  or  of  any  difficulty  they  were  then 
in ;  an  of  wluch  had  immediate  reference  to  themselves  (as  in  the 
case  already  mentioned  of  Ahaz  and  Isaiah  with  respect  to  the 
expression.  Behold  a  virgin  thedl  conceive  and  bear  a  Mon^)  and 
not  to  any  distant  future  time*  It  was  that  kind  of  prophesying 
that  corresponds  to  what  we  call  fortune-telling ;  such  as  casting 
nativities,  predicting  riches,  fortunate  or  unfortunate  marriages, 
conjuring  for  lost  goods,  &c.;  and  it  is  the  fraud  of  the  Christian 
diurch,  not  that  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  ignorance  and  the  supersti- 
tion of  modem,  not  that  of  ancient  tiroes,  that  elevated  those  poet- 
ical— musical— conjuring— dreaming — strolling  gentiy,  into  the 
rank  they  have  since  had. 

But,  hesides  this  general  character  of  all  the  prophets,  they  had 
also  a  particular  character.  They  were  in  parties,  and  they  pro- 
phesied for  or  against,  according  to  the  party  they  were  with ;  as 
the  poetical  and  political  writers  of  the  present  day  write  in 
defence  of  the  party  they  associate  with  against  the  other. 

After  the  Jews  were  divided  into  two  nations,  that  of  Judah 
and  that  of  Israel,  each  party  had  its  prophets,  who  abused 
and  accused  each  other  of  being  false  prophets,  lying  prophets, 
impostors,  &c. 

The  prophets  of  the  party  of  Judah  prophesied  against  the  pro- 
phets of  the  party  of  Israel ;  and  those  of  the  party  of  Israel 
against  those  of  Judah.  This  party  prophesying  showed  itself 
immediately  on  the  separation  under  the  first  two  rival  kings, 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam.  The  prophet  that  cursed,  or  prophesied 
against  the  altar  that  Jeroboam  had  built  in  Bethel,  was  of  the 
party  of  Judah,  where  Rehoboam  was  king ;  and  he  was  way-laid, 
on  his  return  home,  by  a  prophet  of  tiie  party  of  Israel,  who  said 
unto  him,  (1  Kings  chap,  z.)  *'  Jirt  thou  ike  nuin  of  God  thai  came 
from  Judah  t  and  he  sotd,  i  am.^  Then  the  prophet  of  the 
party  of  Israel  said  to  him,  ** lama  ftrophst  aUo^  as  thou  arU 
(signifyiDg  of  Judahi)  and  oti  ar^d  tpake  wUo  m$byihie  word  of 
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tht  Lordj  Mayings  Bring  him  back  mth  thee  unto  thine  hotue^  ihai 
he  may  eat  bread  and  drink  water :  but  (says  the  18th  verse)  he 
lied  unto  iktm."  This  event,  however,  according  to  the  story,  is* 
that  the  prophet  of  Judah  never  got  bach  to  Judah,  for  he  was 
found  dead  on  the  road,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  prophet  of 
Israel,  who^  no  doubt,  was  called  a  trUe  prophet  by  his  own  party, 
and  the  prophet  of  Judah  a  lying  prophet. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  of  Kings,  a  story  is  related  of 
prophesying  or  conjuring,  that  shows,  in  several  particulars,  the 
character  of  a  prophet.  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  and  Joram, 
king  of  Israel,  had  for  a  while  ceased  their  party  animosity,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance ;  and  these  two,  together  with  the  king 
of  Edom,  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  king  of  Moab.  Af\er 
uniting,  and  marching  their  armies,  the  story  says,th«y  were  in  great 
distress  for  water,  upon  which  Jehoshaphat,  said,  ^  h  there  not 
here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord^  that  toe  may  enquire  of  the  Lord  by 
him  ?  and  one  of  the  Hrvants  of  the  king  oflerael  eaid  here  is  Eli' 
9ha.  (Elisha  was  of  the  party  of  Judah.)  And  Jehoehaphaty  the 
king  of  Judahj  $aidj  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  with  him.^*  The 
story  then  says,  that  these  three  kings  went  down  to  £lisha ;  and 
when  Ehsha  (who,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  Judabmite  prophet)  saw 
the  king  of  Israel,  he  said  unto  him,  ^  What  hone  I  to  do  with 
thee^  get  thee  to  the  prophets  of  thy  father  and  the  prophets  of 
thy  mother*  JVWf  611I,  said  the  king  of  Israel^  tkM  Lord  hath 
called  these  three  kings  together^  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  JMoa^"  (meaning  because  of  the  distress  they  were 
in  for  water;)  upon  which  Elisha  said,  **  As  the  Lard  of  hosts 
liveth  before  whom  I  stand,  surely,  were  it  not  that  I  regarded  Js 
hoshe^hat^  king  of  Judah,  I  would  not  lo(4s  towards  thes,  nor  see 
theeJ**  Here  is  all  the  venom  and  vulgarity  of  a  party  prophet — 
We  have  now  to  see  the  performance,  or  manner  of  prophesying. 

Yer.  15.  ^  Bring  me,"  said  Elisha,  '*  a  minstrel ;  and  it  came 
to  passy  whm  the  minstrel  played^  that  the  hand  sf  0u  Lord  came 
upon  /Um."  Here  is  die  fhrce  of  the  conjuror.  Now  for  the  pro- 
I^ecy :  ^  And  Nisha  said,  (singing  most  probably  to  die  tunc 
he  was  plajring,)  Thma  saith  the  Lord^  Make  this  valky  fuU  of 
ditches;^*  which  was  just  telliiig  them  what  every  cowDtiyman 
could  have  told  them,  without  either  fiddle  or  farce,  tel  ^e  way 
to  get  water  was  to  dig  for  it  « 

But  as  every  conjuror  is  not  fhmoos  alike  for  tlM  same  diing 
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•0  neither  were  those  prophets ;  for  though  all  of  them,  at  least 

tiiose  I  hare  spoken  of,  were  famous  for  lying,  some  of  them  ex* 

celled  in  cursing.  Elisha,  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  was  a  chief 

in  this  branch  of  prophesying ;  it  was  he  that  cursed  the  forty-two 

children  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  whom  the  two  she-bears  came 

and  devoured.    We  are  to  suppose  that  those  children  were  of  the 

party  of  Israel ;  but  as  those  who  will  curse  will  lie,  there  is  just 

as  much  credit  to  be  given  to  this  story  of  Elisha's  two  she-bears 

as  there  is  to  that  of  the  Drago\;i  of  Wantley,  of  whom  it  is  said.«- 

Poor  children  three  devoured  he, 
That  could  not  with  him  grapple ; 
And  at  one  sup  he  eat  them  up, 
As  a  man  would  eat  an  apple. 

There  was  another  description  of  men  called  prophets,  thai 
amused  themselves  with  dreams  and  visions;  but  whether  by 
night  or  by  day,  we  know  not.  These,  if  they  were  not  quite 
barmlees,  were  but  little  mischievous.     Of  this  class  are 

Ezekiel  and  Daniel ;  and  the  first  question  upon  those  books, 
as  upon  all  the  others,  is,  are  they  genuine  1  that  is,  were  they 
written  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  ? 

Of  this  diere  is  no  proof;  but  so  far  as  my  own  opinion  goes, 
I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  they  were,  than  that  they  were  not 
My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  as  follow :  First,  Because  those 
books  do  not  contain  internal  evidence  to  prove  they  were  not  writ« 
ten  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  as  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses, 
Joshua,  Samuel,  &c.  &c.  prove  they  were  not  written  by  Moses, 
Joshua,  Samuel,  &c. 

Secondly,  Because  they  were  not  written  till  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity  began ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  not  any 
book  in  the  Bible  was  written  before  that  period :  at  least,  it  is  prove- 
able,  from  the  books  themselves,  as  I  have  already  shown,  that  they 
were  not  written  till  afler  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy. 

Thirdly,  Because  the  manner  in  which  the  books  ascribed  to 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel  are  written,  agrees  with  the  condition  these 
men  were  in  at  the  time  of  writing  them. 

Had  the  numerous  commentators  and  priests,  who  have  foolish* 
ly  employed  or  wasted  their  time  in  pretending  to  expound  and 
unriddle  those  books,  have  been  carried  into  captivity,  as  Ezekiel 
and  Daniel  yrere,  it  would  have  greatly  improved  their  intellectSi 
in  comprehending  the  reason  for  this  mode  of  writing,  and  have 
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naved  them  the  tnmble  of  racking  their  inventioDt  as  they  have 
done,  to  no  purpose  ;  for  they  would  have  found  that  themselvea 
would  be  obliged  to  write  whatever  they  had  to  write,  respecting 
their  own  affairs,  or  those  of  their  friends,  or  of  their  country, 
in  a  concealed  manner,  as  those  men  have  done. 

These  two  books  differ  from  all  the  rest ;  for  it  is  only  these 
that  are  filled  with  accounts  of  dreams  and  visions :  and  this 
difference  arose  from  the  situation  the  writers  were  in  as 
prisoners  of  war,  or  prisoners  of  state,  in  a  foreign  country,  which 
obliged  them  to  convey  even  the  most  trifling  information  to  each 
other,  and  all  their  political  projects  or  opinions,  in  obscure  and 
metaphorical  terms.  They  pretend  to  have  dreamed  dreams,  and 
seen  visions,  because  it  was  unsafe  for  them  to  speak  facts  or 
plain  language.  We  ought,  however,  to  suppose,  that  the  persons 
to  whom  they  wrote,  understood  what  they  meant,  and  that  it  was 
not  intended  any  body  else  should.  But  these  busy  commentators 
and  priests  have  been  puzzling  their  wits  to  find  out  what  it  was 
not  intended  they  should  know,  and  with  which  they  have  nothing 
to  do. 

Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were  carried  prisoners  to  Babylon,  under 
the  first  captivity,  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  nine  years  before  the 
second  captivity  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah.  The  Jews  were  then 
still  numerous,  and  had  considerable  force  at  Jerusalem ;  and  as  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  men  in  the  situation  of  Ezekiel  and  Dan- 
iel, would  be  meditating  the  recovery  of  their  country,  and  their 
own  deliverance,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  accounts  ot 
dreams  and  visions,  with  which  these  books  are  filled,  are  no  other 
than  a  disguised  mode  of  correspondence,  to  facilitate  those  ob- 
jects :  it  served  them  as  a  cypher,  or  secret  alphabet.  If  they  are 
not  this,  they  are  tales,  reveries,  and  nonsense ;  or,  at  least,  a  fan- 
ciful way  of  wearing  off  the  wearisomeness  of  captivity ;  but  the 
presumption  is,  they  were  the  former. 

Ezekiel  begins  his  books  by  speaking  of  a  vision  of  c&em&iW, 
and  of  a  wheel  within  a  wheels  which  he  says  he  saw  by  the  river 
Chebar,  in  the  land  of  his  captivity.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  by  the  cherubims,  he  meant  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
where  they  had  figures  of  cherubims  ?  and  by  a  wheel  within  a 
wheel  (which,  as  a  figure,  has  always  been  understood  to  aigaify 
political  contrivance)  the  project  or  means  of  recovering  JerostP 
lem!  In  the  latter  part  of  this  book,  he  supposes 
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ported  to  JeruMJem,  and  into  the  temple ;  and  he  refers  Dack  to 
Ihe  Tiaioo  on  the  river  Chebar«  and  sa/a,  (chap.  xliiL  ver*  3,)  that 
this  last  viNon  ¥ras  like  the  vision  on  the  river  Chebar ;  which  in- 
dicate*, that  those  pretended  dreams  and  visions  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  and  nothing  further. 

As  to  the  romantic  interpretations  and  applications,  wild  as  the 
dreams  and  visions  they  undertake  to  explain,  which  commentators 
and  priests  have  made  of  those  books,  that  of  converting  them 
into  things  which  they  call  prophecies,  and  making  them  bend  to 
times  and  circumstances,  as  far  remote  even  as  the  present  day, 
it  shows  the  fraud  or  the  extreme  folly  to  which  credulity  or  priest- 
craft can  go. 

Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  suppose  that  men 
situated  as  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were,  whose  country  was  over-run, 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  all  their  friends  and  relations 
'n  captivity  abroad,  or  in  slavery  at  home,  or  massacred,  or  in  con- 
jDual  danger  of  it ;  scarcely  any  thing,  I  say,  can  be  more  absurd, 
dan  to  suppose  that  such  men  should  find  nothing  to  do  but  that 
of  employing  their  time  and  their  thoughts  about  what  was  to  hap- 
pen to  other  nations  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years  afler  they 
were  dead ;  at  the  same  time,  nothing  is  more  natural,  than  that 
they  should  meditate  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  own 
deliverance ;  and  that  this  was  the  sole  object  of  all  the  obscure 
and  apparently  frantic  writings  contained  in  those  books. 

In  this  sense,  the  mode  of  writing  used  in  those  two  books  being 
forced  by  necessity,  and  not  adopted  by  choice,  is  not  irrational ; 
but  if  we  are  to  use  the  books  as  prophecies,  they  are  false.  In 
the  29th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  Egypt,  it  is  said,  ( ver.  11,) 
^  ^ofooi  of  nuM  should  poMS  through  iU  nor  foot  ofbetui  should 
pan  through  it ;  neither  shall  it  be  inhabited  for  forty  years.** 
This  is  what  never  came  to  pass,  and  consequently  it  is  false,  as 
all  the  books  I  have  already  reviewed  are.  I  here  close  this  part 
of  the  subject 

In  the  former  part  of  the  ^ge  of  Reason  I  have  spoken  of  Jonah, 
and  of  the  story  of  him  and  the  whale.  A  fit  story  for  ridicule,  if 
it  was  written  to  be  believed ;  or  of  laughter,  if  it  was  intended  to 
try  what  creduhty  could  swallow ;  for  if  it  could  swallow  Jonah 
and  the  whale,  it  could  swallow  any  thing. 

Bat»  aa  ia  already  shown  in  the  observations  on  the  book  of  Job. 
t  ii  ia  not  always  certain  which  of  the  books  in  th» 
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naved  them  the  tnmble  of  racking  their  invention,  as  they  have 
done,  to  no  purpose  ;  for  they  would  have  found  that  themselvea 
would  be  obliged  to  write  whatever  they  had  to  write,  respecting 
their  own  affairs,  or  those  of  their  friends,  or  of  their  country, 
in  a  concealed  manner,  as  those  men  have  done. 

These  two  books  differ  from  all  the  rest ;  for  it  is  only  these 
that  are  filled  with  accounts  of  dreams  and  visions :  and  this 
difference  arose  from  the  situation  the  writers  were  in  aa 
prisoners  of  war,  or  prisoners  of  state,  in  a  foreign  country,  which 
obliged  them  to  convey  even  the  most  trifling  information  to  each 
other,  and  all  their  political  projects  or  opinions,  in  obscure  and 
metaphorical  terms.  They  pretend  to  have  dreamed  dreams,  and 
seen  visions,  because  it  was  unsafe  for  them  to  speak  facts  or 
plain  language.  We  ought,  however,  to  suppose,  that  the  persons 
to  whom  they  wrote,  understood  what  they  meant,  and  that  it  was 
not  intended  any  body  else  should.  But  these  busy  commentators 
and  priests  have  been  puzzling  their  wits  to  find  out  what  it  was 
not  intended  they  should  know,  and  with  which  they  have  nothing 
to  do. 

Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were  carried  prisoners  to  Babylon,  under 
the  first  captivity,  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  nine  years  before  the 
second  captivity  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah.  The  Jews  were  then 
still  numerous,  and  had  considerable  force  at  Jerusalem ;  and  as  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  men  in  the  situation  of  Ezekiel  and  Dan- 
iel, would  be  meditating  the  recovery  of  their  country,  and  their 
own  deliverance,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  accounts  ot 
dreams  and  visions,  with  which  these  books  are  filled,  are  no  other 
than  a  disguised  mode  of  correspondence,  to  facilitate  those  ob- 
jects :  it  served  them  as  a  cypher,  or  secret  alphabet.  If  they  are 
not  this,  they  are  tales,  reveries,  and  nonsense ;  or,  at  least,  a  fan- 
ciful way  of  wearing  off  the  wearisomeness  of  captivity ;  but  the 
presumption  is,  they  were  the  former. 

Ezekiel  begins  his  books  by  speaking  of  a  vision  of  c&enifctW, 
and  of  a  wheel  within  a  wheels  which  he  says  he  saw  by  the  river 
Chebar,  in  the  land  of  his  captivity.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  by  the  cherubims,  he  meant  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
where  they  had  figures  of  cherubims  ?  and  by  a  wheel  within  a 
wheel  (which,  as  a  figure,  has  always  been  understood  to  signify 
political  contrivance)  the  project  or  means  of  recovering  Jerusa- 
lem! In  the  latter  part  of  this  book,  he  suf^ses  himself  trane- 
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ported  to  JeruMJom,  and  mto  the  temple ;  and  he  refers  Dack  to 
Ihe  Tiaioo  od  the  river  Chebar,  and  says,  (chap.  xliiL  ver*  3,)  that 
this  last  vision  ¥ras  like  the  vision  on  the  river  Chebar ;  which  in- 
dicates, that  those  pretended  dreams  and  visions  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  and  nothing  further. 

As  to  the  romantic  interpretations  and  applications,  wild  as  the 
dreanss  and  visions  they  undertake  to  explain,  which  commentators 
and  priests  have  made  of  those  books,  that  of  converting  them 
into  things  which  they  call  prophecies,  and  making  them  bend  to 
times  and  circumstances,  as  far  remote  even  as  the  present  day, 
it  shows  the  fraud  or  the  extreme  folly  to  which  credulity  or  priest- 
craft cangow 

Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  suppose  that  men 
situated  as  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were,  whose  country  was  over-run, 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  all  their  friends  and  relations 
n  captivity  abroad,  or  in  slavery  at  home,  or  massacred,  or  in  con- 
jDual  danger  of  it ;  scarcely  any  thing,  I  say,  can  be  more  absurd, 
,  Uan  to  suppose  that  such  men  should  find  nothing  to  do  but  that 
of  employing  their  time  and  their  thoughts  about  what  was  to  hap- 
pen to  other  nations  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years  afler  they 
were  dead ;  at  the  same  time,  nothing  is  more  natural,  than  that 
tbey  should  meditate  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  own 
deliverance ;  and  that  this  was  the  sole  object  of  all  the  obscure 
and  apiwrently  frantic  writings  contained  in  those  books. 

In  this  sense,  the  mode  of  writing  used  in  those  two  books  being 
forced  by  necessity,  and  not  adopted  by  choice,  is  not  irrational ; 
bot  if  we  are  to  use  the  books  as  prophecies,  they  are  false.  In 
the  29th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  Egypt,  it  is  said,  ( ver.  11,) 
^  ^ojoot  of  waa  should  pasi  through  iU  nor  foot  of  beast  should 
pass  through  it ;  neither  shall  it  be  inhabited  for  forty  years,^^ 
This  is  what  never  came  to  pass,  and  consequently  it  is  false,  as 
all  the  books  I  have  already  reviewed  are.  I  here  close  this  part 
of  the  subject 

In  the  former  part  of  the  ^ge  of  Reason  I  have  spoken  of  Jonah« 
and  of  the  story  of  him  and  the  whale.  A  fit  story  for  ridicule,  if 
it  was  written  to  be  believed ;  or  of  laughter,  if  it  was  intended  to 
try  what  credulity  could  swallow ;  for  if  it  could  swallow  Jonah 
and  the  whale,  it  could  swallow  any  thing. 

But,  as  is  already  shown  in  the  observations  on  the  book  of  Job, 
mad  of  Proverbs,  it  is  not  always  certain  which  of  the  hooks  m  th» 
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Bible  are  orljginally  Hebrew  or  only  translations  from  books  of  the 
Gentiles  into  Hebrew ;  and,  as  the  book  of  Jonah,  so  far  from 
treating  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Jews,  says  nothing  upon  that  subject, 
but  treats  altogether  of  the  Gentiles,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  iff 
a  book  of  the  Gentiles  than  of  the  Jews ;  and  that  it  has  been 
written  as  a  fable*  to  expose  the  nonsense  and  satirise  the  vicious 
and  malignant  character  of  a  Bible  prophet,  or  a  predicting  priest. 

Jonah  is  represented,  fir^t,  as  a  disobedient  prophet,  running 
away  from  his  mission,  and  taking  shelter  aboard  a  vessel  of  the 
Gentiles,  bound  from  Joppa  to  Tarshish ;  as  if  he  ignorantly  sup> 
posed,  by  such  a  paltry  contrivance,  he  could  hide  himself  where 
God  could  not  find  him.  The  vessel  is  overtaken  by  a  storm  at 
sea ;  and  the  mariners,  all  of  whom  are  Gentiles,  believing  it  to 
be  a  judgment,  on  account  of  some  one  on  board  who  had  com* 
mitted  a  crime,  agreed  to  cast  lots,  to  discover  the  offender ;  and 
the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah.  But,  before  this,  they  had  dast  all  their 
wares  and  merchandise  overboard,  to  lighten  the  vessel,  whUe 
Jonah,  like  a  stupid  fellow,  was  fast  asleep  in  the  hold. 

Afler  the  lot  had  designated  Jonah  to  be  the  offender,  they  ques- 
tioned him  to  know  who  and  what  he  was  !  and  he  told  them  he 
was  an  Helh^ew ;  and  the  story  implies  that  he  confessed  himself 
to  be  guilty.  But  these  Grcntiles  instead  of  sacrificing  him  at 
once,  without  pity  or  mercy,  as  a  company  of  Bible-prophets  or 
priests  would  have  done  by  a  Gentile  in  the  same  case,  and  as  it 
is  related  Samuel  had  done  by  A  gag,  and  Moses  by  the  women 
and  children,  they  endeavoured  to  save  him,  though  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives ;  for  the  account  says,  ^  ^nertkeltsM  (that  is, 
though  Jonah  was  a  Jew,  and  a  foreigner,  and  the  cause  of  all  their 
misfortunes,  and  the  loss  of  their  cargo)  the  men  rowed  hard  to 
bring  ike  bout  to  l<md^  but  they  could  not^for  the  sea  vfrought  and 
was  tempeMtuoMB  against  t^eni."  Still,  however,  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  put  the  fate  of  the  lot  into  execution  ;  and  they  cried  (says 
the  account)  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  ^'  fVe  beseech  thee,  O  Lord^ 
let  us  not  perish  for  this  man^s  life,  and  lay  not  upon  us  imnoeenl 
bhod ;  for  thou,  O  Lord,  hast  done  as  it  pleased  thee.**  Meaniiig 
thereby,  that  they  did  not  presume  to  judge  Jonah  guilty,  since 
that  he  might  be  innocent ;  but  that  tfiey  considered  the  lot  that 
had  fallen  upon  him  as  a  decree  of  God,  or  as  it  pleased  CML 
The  address  of  this  prayer  shows  that  the  Gentiles  worshipped  otm 
Suprewis  Being,  and  that  they  were  not  idolaters,  as  the  Jews 
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lepresented  diem  to  be«  But  the  storm  stil.  continuing,  and  the 
danger  increamngv  they  put  the  fate  of  the  lot  into  execution,  and 
cast  Jonah  into  the  aea ;  where,  according  to  the  story,  a  great 
fish  swallowed  him  up  whole  and  alive. 

We  have  now  to  consider  Jonah  securely  housed  from  the 
storm  in  the  fish's  helly.  Here  we  are  told  that  he  prayed  ;  but 
the  prayer  is  a  noade-up  prayer,  taken  from  various  parts  of  the 
Psalms,  without  any  connexion  or  consistency,  and  adapted  to  the 
distress,  but  not  at  all  to  the  condition,  that  Jonah  was  in.  It  is 
such  a  prayer  as  a  Gentile,  who  might  know  something  of  the 
Psalms,  could  copy  out  for  him.  This  circumstance  alone,  were 
there  no  other,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  whole  is  a  made-up 
story.  The  prayer,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  answered  the 
purpose,  and  die  story  goes  on,  (taking  up  at  the  same  time  the 
cant  language  of  a  Bible  prophet,)  saying,  *'  The  Lord  spake  unto 
the  fish,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  dry  land." 

Jonah  then  received  a  second  mission  to  Ninevah,  with  which 
he  s^s  out ;  and  we  have  now  to  consider  him  as  a  preacher. 
The  distress  he  is  represented  to  have  suffered,  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  disobedience  as  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  miraculous 
escape  he  is  supposed  to  have  had,  were  sufficient,  one  would  con- 
ceive, to  have  impressed  him  with  sympathy  and  benevolence  in 
die  execution  of  his  mission  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  enters  the 
city  with  denunciation  and  malediction  in  his  mouth,  crying, ''  Yet 
fortif  daySt  and  Ninevah  shall  be  overthrotonJ*^ 

We  have  now  to  consider  this  supposed  missionary  in  the 
last  act  of  his  mission  ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  malevolent  spirit 
of  m  Bible-prophet,  or  of  a  predicting  priest,  appears  in  all  that 
blackness  of  character,  that  men  ascribe  to  the  being  they  call 
the  devil. 

Having  published  his  predictions,  he  withdrew,  says  the  story, 
to  the  east  side  of  the  city.  But  for  what  ]  not  to  contemplate,  in 
retirement,  the  mercy  of  his  Creator  to  himself,  or  to  others,  but 
to  wait  with  nnalignant  impatience,  the  destruction  of  Ninevah.  It 
came  to  pass,  however,  as  the  story  relates,  that  the  Ninevites 
reformed,  aod  that  God,  according  to  the  Bible  phrase,  repented 
him  of  the  evil  he  bad  said  he  would  do  unto  them,  and  did  it  not* 
This,  sstth  the  first  verse  of  the  last  chapter,  displeased  Jonah 
sxcssdinglif  and  hs  was  very  angry.  His  obdurate  heart  would 
ladMr  thai  all  Ninevah  should  be  destroyed,  ^nd  every  soul,  young 
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and  old,  perish  in  its  ruins,  than  that  his  prediction  should  not 
be  fulfilled.  To  expose  the  character  of  a  prophet  still  more,  a 
gourd  is  made  to  grow  up  in  the  night,  that  promises  him  an  agree^ 
able  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  the  place  to  which  he  is 
retired ;  and  the  next  morning  it  dies. 

Here  the  rage  of  the  prophet  becomes  excessive,  and  he  is 
ready  to  destroy  himself.  **  It  is  better^  said  ke^for  me  to  die  than, 
to  live.^*  This  brings  on  a  supposed  expostulation  between  the 
Almighty  and  the  prophet ;  in  which  the  former  sajm,  ^  Doeet  thou 
well  to  be  angry  for  the  gourd  ?  And  Jonah  $aid^  I  do  well  to  he 
angry  even  unto  death ;  Then  said  the  Lord^  Thou  hast  had  pity 
on  the  gourde  for  which  thou  hast  not  laboured^  neither  madest  it 
to  grow^  which  came  up  in  a  nighty  and  perished  in  a  night ;  and 
should  not  I  spare  JVtneva^,  that  great  ct(y,  in  which  are  more  than 
threescore  thousand  persons^  that  cannot  discern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left  f " 

Here  is  both  the  winding  up  of  the  satire,  and  the  monj  of  the 
fable.  As  a  satire,  it  strikes  against  the  character  of  all  the  Bible- 
prophets,  and  against  all  the  indiscriminate  judgments  upon  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  which  this  lying  book,  the  Bible,  is 
crowded  ;  such  as  Noah's  flood,  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  even  to 
sucking  infants,  and  women  with  child,  because  the  same  reflec- 
tion, that  there  are  more  than  threescore  thousand  persons  that  can^ 
not  discern  betxoeen  their  right  hand  and  their  left^  meaning  young 
children,  applies  to  all  their  cases.  It  satirizes  also  the  supposed 
partiality  of  the  Creator,  for  one  nation  more  than  for  another. 

As  a  moral,  it  preaches  against  the  malevolent  spirit  of  predic- 
tion ;  for  as  certainly  as  a  man  predicts  ill,  he  becomes  inclined  to 
wish  it.  The  pride  of  having  his  judgment  right,  hardens  his 
heart,  till  at  last  he  beholds  with  satisfaction,  or  sees  with  disq>- 
pointment,  the  accomplishment  or  the  failure  of  his  predictions. 
This  book  ends  with  the  same  kind  of  strong  and  well-directed 
point  against  prophets,  prophecies,  and  indiscriminate  jodgments, 
as  the  chapter  that  Benjamin  Franklin  made  for  the  Bible,  about 
Abraham  and  flie  stranger,  ends  against  the  intolerant  spirit  ol 
religious  persecution.     Thus  much  for  the  book  Jonah. 

Of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible,  that  are  called  prophecies,  I 
have  spoken  in  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  already 
in  this :  where  I  have  Sc.«d  that  the  word  prophet  is  the  Bible  won! 
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for  JNM<  ;  and  that  the  flights  and  metaphors  of  those  poets«  manj 
of  which  have  become  obscure  bv  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
change  of  circumstances,  have  been  ridiculously  erected  into 
things  called  prophecies*  and  applied  to  purposes  the  writers  never 
thought  of.  When  a  priest  quotes  anj  of  those  passages,  he 
unriddles  it  agreeably  to  his  own  views,  and  imposes  that  expla- 
nation upon  his  congregation  as  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  The 
wWe  •/*  BabffUm  has  been  the  common  whore  of  all  the  priests, 
and  each  has  accused  the  other  of  keeping  the  strumpet ;  so  well 
do  they  agree  in  their  explanations. 

There  now  remain  only  a  few  books,  which  they  call  the  books 
of  the  lesser  prophets ;  and  as  I  have  already  shown  that  the 
greater  are  impostors,  it  would  be  cowardice  to  disturb  the  repose 
of  the  little  ones.  Let  them  sleep,  then,  in  the  arms  of  their 
nurses,  the  priests,  and  both  be  forgotten  together. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  Bible,  as  a  man  would  go  through 
a  wood  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  and  fell  trees.  Here  they  he ; 
and  the  priests,  if  they  can,  may  replant  them.  They  may,  pre- 
haps,  stick  them  in  the  ground,  but  they  will  never  make  them 
grow. — ^I  pass  on  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 


THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

The  New  Testament,  they  tell  us,  is  founded  upon  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old ;  if  so,  it  must  follow  the  fate  of  its  founda- 
tion. 

As  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  that  a  woman  should  be  with  child 
before  she  was  married,  and  that  the  son  she  might  bring  forth 
should  be  executed,  even  unjustly,  I  see  no  reason  for  not  believ- 
ing that  such  a  woman  as  Mary,  and  such  a  man  as  Joseph,  and 
Jesos,  existed ;  their  mere  existence  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
about  which  fliere  is  no  ground  either  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve 
and  which  cones  under  the  con|mon  head  of.  It  wiay  be  so;  atU^ 
what  iken  ?  The  probability,  however,  is,  that  there  were  such 
penons,  or  at  least  such  as  resembled  them  in  part  of  the  circum- 
stances, because  almost  all  romantic  stories  have  been  suggested 
by  some  actual  circumstance ;  as  the  adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  not  a  word  of  which  is  true,  were  suggested  by  the  case 
of  Alexander  Selkirk. 
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and  old,  perish  in  its  ruins,  than  that  his  prediction  should  not 
be  fulfilled.  To  expose  the  character  of  a  prophet  still  more,  a 
gourd  is  made  to  grow  up  in  the  night,  that  promises  him  an  agrees 
able  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  the  place  to  which  he  is 
retired ;  and  the  next  morning  it  dies. 

Here  the  rage  of  the  prophet  becomes  excessive,  and  he  is 
ready  to  destroy  himself.  **  It  i$  better^  taid  he^far  me  to  die  ikon 
to  Itve."  This  brings  on  a  supposed  expostulation  between  the 
Almighty  and  the  prophet ;  in  which  the  former  sajm,  ^  Doett  tkou 
well  to  be  angry  for  the  gourd  f  And  Jonah  «aid,  /  do  well  to  be 
angry  even  unto  death ;  Then  said  the  Lord^  Thau  hoit  had  pity 
an  the  gourde  for  which  thou  haet  not  laboured^  neither  madeet  it 
to  grow^  which  came  up  in  a  nighty  and  periehed  in  a  night ;  and 
should  not  I  spare  JVtneva^,  that  great  ct(y,  in  which  are  more  than 
threescore  thousand  persons^  that  cannot  discern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left  f " 

Here  is  both  the  winding  up  of  the  satire,  and  the  mon^l  of  the 
fable.  As  a  satire,  it  strikes  against  the  character  of  all  the  Bible* 
prophets,  and  against  all  the  indiscriminate  judgments  upon  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  which  this  lying  book,  the  Bible*  is 
crowded  ;  such  as  Noah's  flood,  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  even  to 
sucking  infants,  and  women  with  child,  because  the  same  reflec- 
tion, that  there  are  more  than  threescore  thousand  persons  that  can^ 
not  discern  betxoeen  their  right  hand  and  their  left^  meaning  young 
children,  applies  to  all  their  cases.  It  satirizes  also  the  supposed 
partiality  of  the  Creator,  for  one  nation  more  than  for  another. 

As  a  moral,  it  preaches  against  the  malevolent  spirit  of  predic- 
tion ;  for  as  certainly  as  a  man  predicts  ill,  he  becomes  inclined  to 
wish  it.  The  pride  of  having  his  judgment  right,  hardens  his 
heart,  till  at  last  he  beholds  with  satisfaction,  or  sees  with  disap- 
pointment, the  accomplishment  or  the  failure  of  his  predictions. 
This  book  ends  with  the  same  kind  of  strong  and  well-directed 
point  against  prophets,  prophecies,  and  indiscriminate  judgments, 
as  the  chapter  that  Benjamin  Franklin  made  for  the  Bible,  about 
Abraham  and  &e  stranger,  ends  against  die  intolerant  spirit  ol 
religious  persecution.     Thus  much  for  the  book  Jonah. 

Of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible,  that  are  called  prophecies,  I 
have  spoken  in  the  former  part  of  the  Age  ofReason^  and  already 
in  this :  where  I  have  sJd  that  the  wordpropkel  is  the  Bible  won! 
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bipoei ;  and  that  the  flighta  and  metaphors  of  those  poetSt  manj 
of  which  have  beeome  obscure  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
change  of  circumstancesv  hare  been  ridiculously  erected  into 
things  called  prophecies,  and  applied  to  purposes  the  writers  never 
thought  of.  When  a  priest  quotes  any  of  those  passages,  he 
unriddles  it  agreeably  to  his  own  riews,  and  imposes  that  expla- 
nation up<m  his  congregation  as  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  The 
wkart  0f  B^UnfUm  has  been  the  common  whore  of  all  the  priests, 
and  each  has  accused  the  other  of  keeping  the  strumpet ;  so  well 
do  they  agree  in  their  explanations* 

There  now  remain  only  a  few  books,  which  they  call  the  books 
of  the  lesser  prophets ;  and  as  I  have  already  shown  that  the 
greater  are  impostors,  it  would  be  cowardice  to  disturb  the  repose 
of  the  little  ones.  Let  them  sleep,  then,  in  the  arms  of  their 
DUfses,  the  priests,  and  both  be  forgotten  together. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  Bible,  as  a  man  would  go  through 
a  wood  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  and  fell  trees.  Here  they  he ; 
and  the  priests,  if  they  can,  may  replant  them.  They  may,  pre* 
haps,  stick  them  in  the  ground,  but  they  will  never  make  them 
grow.— I  pass  on  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 


THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

The  New  Testament,  they  tell  us,  is  founded  upon  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old ;  if  so,  it  must  follow  the  fate  of  its  founda- 
tion. 

As  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  that  a  woman  should  be  with  child 
before  she  was  married,  and  that  the  son  she  might  bring  forth 
should  be  executed,  even  unjustly,  I  see  no  reason  for  not  believ- 
ing that  such  a  woman  as  Mary,  and  such  a  man  as  Joseph,  and 
Jesos,  esusted ;  their  mere  existence  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
about  which  there  is  no  ground  either  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve 
and  which  cones  under  the  con|mon  head  of,  Jt  may  be  90;  atU^ 
what  then  ?  The  probability,  however,  is,  that  there  were  such 
persons,  or  at  least  sudi  as  resembled  them  in  part  of  the  circum- 
stances, because  almost  all  romantic  stories  have  been  suggested 
by  some  actual  circumstance ;  as  the  adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  not  a  word  of  which  b  true,  were  suggested  by  the  case 
of  Alexander  Selkirk. 
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and  old,  perish  in  its  ruins,  than  that  his  prediction  should  not 
be  fulfilled.  To  expose  the  character  of  a  prophet  still  more,  a 
gourd  is  made  to  grow  up  in  the  night,  that  promises  him  an  agree* 
able  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  the  place  to  which  he  is 
retired ;  and  the  next  morning  it  dies. 

Here  the  rage  of  the  prophet  becomes  excessive,  and  he  is 
ready  to  destroy  himself.  **  It  is  better^  said  he^for  me  to  die  thaa 
to  live.^  This  brings  on  a  supposed  expostulation  between  die 
Almighty  and  the  prophet ;  in  which  the  former  says,  ^  Doest  thou 
well  to  be  angry  for  the  gourd  ?  And  Jonah  eaid^  J  do  well  to  be 
angry  even  unto  death ;  Then  said  the  Lord^  Thou  ha$t  had  pity 
on  the  gourde  for  which  thou  hast  not  laboured,  neither  madest  it 
to  grow,  which  came  up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a  night ;  and 
should  not  I  spare  ^tnevah,  th€U  great  city,  in  which  are  more  than 
threescore  thousand  persons,  that  cannot  discern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left  f " 

Here  is  both  the  winding  up  of  the  satire,  and  the  monj  of  the 
fable.  As  a  satire,  it  strikes  against  the  character  of  all  the  Bible- 
prophets,  and  against  all  the  indiscriminate  judgments  upon  meUt 
women,  and  children,  with  which  this  lying  book,  the  Bible,  is 
crowded  ;  such  as  Noah's  flood,  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  even  to 
sucking  infants,  and  women  with  child,  because  the  same  reflec* 
tion,  that  there  are  more  than  threescore  thousand  persons  that  can^ 
not  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left,  meaning  young 
children,  applies  to  all  their  cases.  It  satirizes  also  the  supposed 
partiality  of  the  Creator,  for  one  nation  more  than  for  another. 

As  a  moral,  it  preaches  against  the  malevolent  spirit  of  predic* 
tion ;  for  as  certainly  as  a  man  predicts  ill,  he  becomes  inclined  to 
wish  it.  The  pride  of  having  his  judgment  right,  hardens  his 
heart,  till  at  last  he  beholds  with  satisfaction,  or  sees  with  disap- 
pointment, the  accomplishment  or  the  fkilure  of  his  predictions. 
This  book  ends  with  the  same  kind  of  strong  and  well-directed 
point  against  prophets,  prophecies,  and  indiscriminate  judgments, 
as  the  chapter  that  Benjamin  Franklin  made  for  the  Bible,  about 
Abraham  and  the  stranger,  ends  against  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
religious  persecution.     Thus  much  for  the  book  Jonah. 

Of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible,  that  are  called  prophecies,  I 
have  spoken  in  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  already 
in  this :  where  I  have  8..«d  that  the  word  prophet  is  the  Bible  won! 
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hrpoM ;  and  that  the  flights  and  metaphors  of  those  poetSt  manj 
of  which  have  beeome  obscure  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  tha 
change  of  circumstances,  have  been  ridiculously  erected  into 
things  called  prophecies,  and  applied  to  purposes  the  writers  never 
thought  of.  When  a  priest  quotes  any  of  those  passages,  he 
unriddles  it  agreeably  to  his  own  views,  and  imposes  that  expla- 
nation up<m  his  congregation  as  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  The 
whore  ef  BabffUm  has  been  the  common  whore  of  all  the  priests, 
and  each  has  accused  the  other  of  keeping  the  strumpet ;  so  well 
do  they  agree  in  their  explanations. 

There  now  remain  only  a  few  books,  which  they  call  the  books 
of  the  lesser  prophets ;  and  as  I  have  already  shown  that  the 
greater  are  impostors,  it  would  be  cowardice  to  disturb  the  repose 
of  the  little  ones.  Let  them  sleep,  then,  in  the  arms  of  their 
nurses,  the  priests,  and  both  be  forgotten  together. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  Bible,  as  a  man  would  go  through 
a  wood  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  and  fell  trees.  Here  they  he ; 
and  the  priests,  if  they  can,  may  replant  them.  They  may,  pre* 
hsps,  stick  them  in  the  ground,  but  they  will  never  make  them 
grow.— I  pass  on  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 


THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

The  New  Testament,  they  tell  us,  is  founded  upon  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old ;  if  so,  it  must  follow  the  fate  of  its  founda- 
tion. 

As  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  that  a  woman  should  be  with  child 
before  she  was  married,  and  that  the  son  she  might  bring  forth 
should  be  executed,  even  unjustly,  I  see  no  reason  for  not  believ- 
ing diat  such  a  woman  as  Mary,  and  such  a  man  as  Joseph,  and 
Jesos,  existed ;  their  mere  existence  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
about  which  there  is  no  ground  either  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve 
and  which  eones  under  the  con|mon  head  of,  Ji  may  be  90;  ane^ 
what  ihen  T  The  probability,  however,  is,  that  there  were  such 
peivons,  or  at  least  sudi  as  resembled  them  in  part  of  the  circum- 
stances, because  almost  all  romantic  stories  have  been  suggested 
by  some  actual  circumstance ;  as  the  adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  not  a  word  of  which  is  true,  were  suggested  by  the  case 
of  Alexander  Selkirk. 
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It  is  not  then  tue  existence,  or  non-cxtstence,  of  the  personi 
that  I  trouble  myself  about  |  it  is  the  fable  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  told 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  wild  and  visionary  doctrine  raised 
thereon  against  which  I  contend.  The  story,  taking  it  as  it  is  told, 
is  blasphemously  obscene.  It  gives  an  account  of  a  young  woman 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  while  under  this  engagement,  she  is, 
to  speak  plain  language,  debauched  by  a  ghost,  under  the  impious 
pretence,  (Luke,  chap.  i.  ver.  35,)  that  ^  the  Holy  Ghoet  shall 
come  upon  thee^  and  the  power  of  the  Highett  ehall  overehadoid 
/hee."  Notwithstanding  which,  Joseph  afterwards  marries  her, 
cohabits  with  her  as  his  wife,  and  in  his  turn  rivals  the  ghost. 
This  is  putting  the  story  into  intelligible  language,  and  when  told 
m  this  manner,  there  is  not  a  priest  but  must  be  ashamed  to 
own  it* 

Obscenity  in  matters  of  faith,  however  wrapped  up,  is  always 
a  token  of  fable  and  imposture  ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  our  serious 
belief  in  God,  that  we  do  not  connect  it  with  stories  that  run,  as 
this  does,  mto  ludicrous  interpretations.  This  story  is,  upon  the 
face  of  it,  the  same  kind  of  story  as  that  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  or 
Jupiter  and  Europa,  or  any  of  the  amorous  adventures  of  Jupi- 
ter ;  and  shows,  as  is  already  stated  in  the  former  part  of  the  Age 
of  Reason^  that  the  Christian  faith  is  built  upon  the  heathen  my- 
thology. 

As  the  historical  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns Jesus  Christ,  are  confined  to  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
less  than  two  years,  and  all  within  the  same  country,  and  nearly 
to  the  same  spot,  the  discordance  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
which  detects  the  fallacy  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
proves  them  to  be  impositions,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  found 
here  in  the  same  abundance.  The  New  Testament  compared 
with  the  Old,  is  like  a  farce  of  one  act,  in  which  there  is  not  room 
for  very  numerous  violations  of  the  unitiea.  There  are,  however, 
some  glaring  contradictions,  which,  exclusive  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
pretended  prophecies,  are  sufficient  to  show  die  story  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  fabe. 

I  lay  it  down  as  m  position  which  cannot  be  controverted,  first, 
that  the  agreement  of  all  the  parts  of  a  story  does  not  prove  that 

*  Mary,  the  supposed  yirgin  mother  of  Jesus,  had  teveml  othar  children, 
sons  and  daughters.    See  Matt  chap.  xiii.  55,  56. 
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Story  to  bo  tnio,  boeauso  the  parts  may  agree,  and  the  whole  may 
be  faiae  ;  secondly,  that  the  diaagreement  of  the  parts  of  a  story 
proves  the  whole  emmot  he  true.  The  agreement  does  not  prove 
truth,  but  the  disagreoment  pioves  falsehood  positively 

The  histoiy  of  Jesus  Christ  is  contained  in  the  four  books  as- 
cribed to  Mattb»w»  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  The  first  chapter  of 
Matthew  begins  with  giving  a  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in 
the  third  chapter  of  Luke,  there  is  also  given  a  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  Did  these  two  agree,  it  would  not  prove  the  genealogy 
to  be  true,  because  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  a  fabrication ;  but  as 
they  contradict  each  other  in  every  particular,  it  proves  falsehood 
absolutely.  If  Matthew  apeaks  truth,  Luke  speaks  falsehood ; 
and  if  Luke  speaks  truth,  Matthew  speaks  falsehood ;  and  as  there 
is  no  authority  for  believing  one  more  than  the  other,  there  is  no 
authority  for  believing  either ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  believed  even 
in  the  very  first  thing  they  say,  and  set  out  to  prove,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  be  believed  to  any  thing  they  say  aOerwards.  Truth  is  an 
uniform  thing ;  and  aa  to  inspiration  and  revelation,  were  we  to 
admit  it,  it  is  inposaible  to  suppose  it  can  be  contradictory. 
Either  then  the  men  called  apostles  were  impostors,  or  th^  books 
ascribed  to  them  have  been  written  by  other  persons,  and  fathered 
upon  them,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  book  of  Matthew  gives,  chap.  i.  ver.  6,  a  genealogy  by 
name  from  David,  up  through  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  to 
Christ :  and  makes  there  to  be  twenty-eight  generations.  The 
book  of  Luke  giv^s  also  a  genealogy  by  name  from  Christ,  through 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  down  to  David,  and  makes  there  to 
he  forty-three  generations  ;  besides  which,  there  are  only  the  two 
names  of  David  and  Joseph  that  are  alike  in  the  two  lists.  I 
here  insert  both  genealogical  lists,  and  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity 
and  comparison  have  placed  them  both  in  the  same  direction,  that 
isy  from  Joseph  down  to  David. 

Genealogy,  according  to  Genealogy,  according  to 

Matthew.  Lake. 

Chriflt  Christ 

5  Joeeph  t  Joseph 

3  Jacob  3  Ueli 

4  Matthan  4  Matthat 

6  Eleazer  5  Levi 
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Grenealogyt  acording  to 
Matthew. 

6  Eliud 

7  Achim 

8  Sado^ 

9  Azor 

10  Eliakim 

11  Abiud 

12  Zorobabel 

13  Salathiel 

14  Jechoniaa 

15  Josias 

16  Amon 

17  Manasses 

18  Ezekiaa 

19  Achaz 

20  Joatham 

21  Ozias 

22  Joram 
23'Jo8aphat 

24  Asa 

25  Abia 

26  Roboam 

27  Solomon 

28  David* 


[PA&T  II 

Genealogy,  according  to 
Luke* 

6  Metchi 

7  Janna 

8  Joseph 

9  Hattathio 

10  Amos 

11  Naum 

12  Esli 

13  Nagge 

14  Maatfa 

15  Mattatfaias 

16  Semei 

17  Joseph 

18  Juda 

19  Joanna 

20  Rhesa 

21  Zorobabel 

22  Salathiel 

23  Neri 

24  Melchi 

25  Addi 

26  Cosam 

27  Elmodam 

28  £r 

29  Jose 

30  Eliezer 

31  Jorim 
82  Matdiat 

33  Levi 

34  Simeon 

35  Juda 


^  From  the  birth  of  David  to  the  birth  of  Christ  is  upwards  of  1080  yearsi 
and  as  the  life-time  of  Christ  is  not  included,  there  are  but  97  fiill  generationsu 
To  find,  therefore,  the  average  a^  of  each  person  mentioned  in  the  list,  at  the 
time  his  first  son  was  bom,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  108  by  27,  which 
gives  40  years  for  each  person.  As  the  life-time  of  man  was  then  but  of  the 
same  extent  it  is  now,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  87  following^  genera- 
tions should  all  be  old  bachelors,  before  they  married ;  and  the  more  so,  when 
we  are  told  that  Solomon,  the  next  in  succession  to  David,  had  A  house  fUll  of 
wives  and  mtsiresses  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  So  far  from 
this  genealogy  being  a  solemn  truth,  it  is  not  even  a  reasonable  lie.  The  list  of 
Luke  gives  aoout  twenty-eix  years  for  the  average  age,  and  this  it  too  much* 
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Genea]og7Y  according  to  Genealogy,  according  to 

Matthew.  Luke. 

36  Joseph 

37  Jonan 

38  Elaktm 

39  Melea 

40  Menan 

41  Mattatha 
4a  Nathan 
43  David 

Now,  if  these  men,  Matthew  and  Luke,  set  out  with  a  falsehood 
between  them  (as  these  two  accounts  show  they  do)  in  the  Tery 
commencement  of  their  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  whom,  and 
of  what  he  was,  what  authority  (as  I  have  before  asked)  is  there 
left  ^or  believing  the  strange  things  they  tell  us  afterwards  ?  If 
they  cannot  be  believed  in  their  account  of  his  natural  genealogyi 
how  are  we  to  believe  them,  when  they  tell  us,  he  was  the  son  of 
God,  begotten  by  a  ghost ;  and  that  an  angel  announced  this  in 
secret  to  his  mother?  If  they  lied  in  one  genealogy,  why  are  we 
to  believe  them  in  the  other  ?  If  his  natural  be  manufactured, 
which  it  certainly  is,  why  are  not  we  to  suppose,  that  his  celestial 
genealogy  is  manufactured  also  ;  and  that  the  whole  is  fabulous  t 
Can  any  man  of  serious  reflection  liazard  his  future  happiness 
upon  the  belief  of  a  story  naturally  impossible ;  repugnant  to 
every  idea  of  decency ;  and  related  by  persons  already  detected 
of  falsehood  ?  Is  it  not  more  safe  that  we  stop  ourselves  at  the 
plain,  pure,  and  unmixed  belief  of  one  God,  which  is  deism,  than 
that  we  commit  ourselves  on  an  ocean  of  improbable,  irrational, 
mdecent  and  contradictory  tales  ? 

The  first  question,  however,  upon  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  upon  those  of  the  Old,  is,  are  they  genuine  ?  Were  they 
written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed  ?  for  it  is  upon 
this  ground  only,  that  the  strange  things  related  therein  have  been 
credited.  Upon  this  point,  there  is  no  direct  proof  for  or  ogainMt ; 
and  all  that  this  state  of  a  case  proves,  is  doubtftdness ;  and  doubt- 
fulness is  the  opposite  of  belief.  The  state,  therefore,  that  the 
books  are  in,  proves  against  themselves,  as  far  as  this  kind  of 
proof  can  go. 

But,  exclusive  of  this,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  books  called 
the  Eyangelists,  and  ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John* 
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were  not  written  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  ;  and  that 
they  are  impositions.  The  disordered  state  of  the  history  in  these 
four  books,  the  silence  of  one  book  upon  matters  related  in  the 
other,  and  the  disagreement  that  is  to  be  found  among  them, 
implies,  that  they  are  the  production  of  some  unconnected  indi- 
viduals, many  years  aAer  the  things  they  pretend  to  relate,  each 
of  whom  made  his  own  legend ;  and  not  the  writings  of  men 
living  intimately  together,  as  the  men  called  apostles  are  sup- 
posed  to  have  done :  in  fine,  that  they  have  been  manufactured, 
as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been,  by  other  persons 
than  those  whose  names  they  bear. 

The  story  of  the  angel  announcing,  what  the  church  calls,  the 
tmmaculatt  conception^  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  books 
ascribed  to  Mark  and  John ;  and  is  differently  related  in  Matthew 
and  Luke.  The  former  says,  the  angel  appeared  to  Josephf  the 
latter  says,  it  was  to  Mary ;  but  either,  Joseph  or  Mary,  was  tho 
worst  evidence  that  could  have  been  thought  of;  for  it  was  others 
that  should  have  testified /or  them^  and  not  they  for  themselves. 
Were  any  girl  that  is  now  with  child  to  say,  and  even  to  swear  it, 
that  she  was  gotten  with  child  by  a  ghost,  and  that  an  angel  toM^  ^ 
her  so,  would  she  be  believed  ?  Certainly  she  would  not.  Why 
then  are  we  to  believe  the  same  thing  of  another  girl  whom  we 
never  saw,  told  by  nobody  knows  who,  nor  when,  nor  where  t 
How  strange  and  inconsistent  is  it,  that  the  same  circumstance  that 
would  weaken  the  belief  even  of  a  probable  story,  should  be  given 
as  a  motive  for  believing  this  one,  that  has  upon  the  face  of  it 
every  token  of  absolute  impossibility  and  imposture. 

The  story  of  Herod  destroying  all  the  children  under  two  year^ 
old,  belongs  altogether  to  the  book  of  Matthew :  not  one  of  the 
rest  mentions  any  thing  about  it  Had  such  a  circumstance  been 
true,  the  universality  of  it  must  have  made  it  known  to  all  the 
writers ;  and  the  thing  would  have  been  too  striking  to  have  been 
omitted  by  any.  This  writer  tells  us,  that  Jesus  escaped  this 
slaughter,  because  Joseph  and  Mary  were  warned  by  an  angel  to 
flee  with  him  into  Egypt ;  but  he  forgot  to  make  any  provision 
for  John  who  was  then  under  two  years  of  age.  John,  however, 
who  staid  behind,  fared  as  well  as  Jesus,  who  fled ;  and,  therefore, 
the  story  circumstantially  belies  itself. 

Not  any  two  of  these  writers  agree  in  reciting,  exactly  tn  tks 
9anu  words f  the  written  inscription,  short  as  it  is,  which  they  tell 
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US  was  put  over  Christ  when  he  was  crucified  :  and  besides  thiSf 
Mark  sajSy  He  was  crucified  at  the  third  hour,  (nine  in  the  mom 
bg ;}  and  John  sajs  it  was  the  sixth  hour,  (twelve  at  noon.*) 

The  inscription  is  thus  stated  m  those  books. 

Matthew — ^This  is  Jesus  the  king  of  the  Jewa 

Mark The  king  of  the  Jews., 

Luke This  is  the  king  of  the  Jews. 

John Jesus  of  Nazareth  king  of  the  Jews. 

W^^tmy  infefiVvm^  tbesetnrcumstances,  trivial  as  they  are,  that 
those  writers,  whoever  they  were,  and  in  whatever  time  they  lived, 
were  not  present  at  the  scene.  The  only  one  of  the  men,  called 
apostles,  who  appears  to  have  been  near  the  spot,  was  Peter,  and 
when  he  was  accused  of  being  one  of  Jesus'  followers,  it  is  saidy 
(Matthew,  chap.  xxvi.  ver.  74,)  **  Then  Peter  began  to  eurae  and 
to  neear^  9^^gj  i  know  not  the  man ;"  yet  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  believe  the  same  Peter,  convicted,  by  their  own  accountt 
of  perjury.  For  what  reason,  or  on  what  authority,  shall  we  do 
this? 

The  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  circumstances,  that  they  tell 
us  attended  the  crucifixion,  are  differently  related  in  those  four 
hooks. 

The  book  ascribed  to  Matthew  says,  ^  There  woi  darkneea  ovmr 
all  the  land  from  the  tixth  hour  unlo  the  ninth  hour — thai  the  veU 
of  the  temple  wae  rent  in  t^tain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom — thai 
there  wae  an  earthquake — thai  the  rocke  rent — thai  the  gra/eei 
opened,  thai  the  bodiee  of  many  of  the  eamte  thai  elepi  aroee  and 
came  out  of  their  gravee  after  the  reeurreetun^  and  wenl  into  the 
holy  city  and  appeared  unto  many.*^  Such  is  the  account  which 
this  dashing  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  gives ;  but  in  which  ho 
is  not  supported  by  the  writers  of  the  other  books. 

The  writer  of  the  book  ascribed  to  Mark,  in  detailing  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  crucifixion,  makes  no  mention  of  any  earth* 
<{uake,  nor  of  the  rocks  rending,  nor  of  the  graves  opening,  nor  of 
the  dead  men  walking  out.  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Luke  is 
sflent  also  upon  the  same  points.  And  as  to  the  writer  of  th# 
book  of  John,  though  he  details  all  the  circumstances  of  the  cruci» 

*  According  to  John,  the  sentence  was  not  passed  till  about  the  sixth  hour,, 
(noon,)  and,  conseouently,  the  execution  could  not  be  till  the  afternoon ;  but 
Mark  says  expressly,  that  he  was  crucified  at  the  third  hour,  (aiiie  in  tha 
morning,)  chap.  xv.  25 ;  John  chap.  xix.  ver.  14. 
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were  not  written  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  ;  and  that 
the  J  are  impositions.  The  disordered  state  of  the  history  in  these 
four  books,  the  silence  of  one  book  upon  matters  related  in  the 
other,  and  the  disagreement  that  is  to  be  found  among  them, 
implies,  that  they  are  the  production  of  some  unconnected  indi- 
viduals, many  years  aAer  the  things  they  pretend  to  relate,  each 
of  whom  made  his  own  legend ;  and  not  the  writings  of  men 
living  intimately  together,  as  the  men  called  apostles  are  sup- 
posed  to  have  done :  in  fine,  that  they  have  been  manufactured, 
as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been,  by  other  persons 
than  those  whose  names  they  bear. 

The  story  of  the  angel  announcing,  what  the  church  calls,  the 
tmmactdcUt  conception^  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  books 
ascribed  to  Mark  and  John ;  and  is  differently  related  in  Matthew 
and  Luke.  The  former  says,  the  angel  appeared  to  Josephf  the 
latter  says,  it  was  to  Mary ;  but  either,  Joseph  or  Mary,  was  tho 
worst  evidence  that  could  have  been  thought  of;  for  it  was  others 
that  should  have  testified /or  them^  and  not  they  for  themselves. 
Were  any  girl  that  is  now  with  child  to  say,  and  even  to  swear  it, 
that  she  was  gotten  with  child  by  a  ghost,  and  that  an  angel  toMr  ' 
her  so,  would  she  be  believed  ?  Certainly  she  would  not  Why 
then  are  we  to  believe  the  same  thing  of  another  girl  whom  we 
never  saw,  told  by  nobody  knows  who,  nor  when,  nor  where  t 
How  strange  and  inconsistent  is  it,  that  the  same  circumstance  that 
would  weaken  the  belief  even  of  a  probable  story,  should  be  given 
as  a  motive  for  believing  this  one,  that  has  upon  the  face  of  it 
every  token  of  absolute  impossibility  and  imposture. 

The  story  of  Herod  destroying  all  the  children  under  two  year^ 
old,  belongs  altogether  to  the  book  of  Matthew :  not  one  of  the 
rest  mentions  any  thing  about  it.  Had  such  a  circumstance  been 
true,  the  universality  of  it  must  have  made  it  known  to  all  the 
writers ;  and  the  thing  would  have  been  too  striking  to  have  been 
omitted  by  any.  This  writer  tells  us,  that  Jesus  escaped  this 
slaughter,  because  Joseph  and  Mary  were  warned  by  an  angel  to 
flee  with  him  into  Egypt ;  but  he  forgot  to  make  any  provision 
for  John  who  was  then  under  two  years  of  age.  John,  however, 
who  staid  behind,  fared  as  well  as  Jesus,  who  fled ;  and,  therefore, 
the  story  circumstantially  behes  itself. 

Not  any  two  of  these  writers  agree  in  redtuig,  exactly  in  the 
iame  xoords^  the  written  inscription,  short  as  it  is,  which  they  tell 
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US  wms  put  over  Christ  whea  he  wms  crucified  :  and  besides  thiif 
Mark  sajSy  He  wms  crucified  at  the  third  hour,  (nine  in  the  mom 
ing ;)  and  John  sajs  it  was  the  sixth  hour,  (twelve  at  noon.*) 

The  inscription  is  thus  stated  i»  those  hooka. 

Matthew— This  is  Jesus  the  king  of  the  Jewa 

Mark ^The  king  of  the  Jews. 

Luke ^This  is  the  king  of  the  Jews. 

John        ■  Jesos  of  Nasareth  king  of  the  Jews. 

W^^tmy  infefiVt^nr  these  CKCurostances,  trivial  as  they  are,  that 
dioae  writers,  whoever  they  were,  and  in  whatever  time  they  lived, 
were  not  present  at  the  scene.  The  only  one  of  the  men,  called 
apostles,  who  appears  to  have  been  near  the  spot,  was  Peter,  and 
when  he  was  accused  of  being  one  of  Jesus'  foUowers,  it  is  said, 
(Matthew,  chap.  zzvi.  ver.  74,)  **  Then  Peter  began  to  ewree  aind 
to  «iM0r,  oayimg,  I  knoto  not  the  wum :"  yet  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  believe  the  same  Peter,  convicted,  by  their  own  account, 
of  perjury.  For  what  reason,  or  on  what  authority,  shall  we  do 
this? 

The  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  circumstances,  that  they  tell 
us  attended  the  crucifixion,  are  diflRsrently  related  in  those  four 
books. 

The  book  ascribed  to  Matthew  says,  **  Tkere  woo  darkneoe  over 
ofl  ike  land  from  tke  nxih  kour  vmio  the  ninih  hour — that  the  veil 
of  tke  tewtpU  wa$  rent  in  twain  from  tke  top  to  the  hottom — thai 
there  woe  an  earthquake-^^hat  the  roeke  rent  thai  the  gravee 
opened^  thai  the  bodiee  of  wutnif  of  the  eainte  that  elepi  aroee  and 
came  out  of  their  gravee  after  the  reemrrettion^  and  went  into  the 
holy  city  and  appeared  mnto  many.**  Such  is  the  account  which 
diis  darinng  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  gives ;  but  m  which  he 
is  not  supported  by  the  writers  of  the  other  books. 

The  writer  of  the  book  ascribed  to  Mark,  in  detailing  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  crucifixion,  makes  no  mention  of  any  earth* 
<{uake,  nor  of  the  rocks  rending,  nor  of  the  graves  opening,  nor  of 
the  dead  men  walking  out.  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Luke  is 
ifleat  also  upon  tfie  same  points.  And  as  to  the  writer  of  th^ 
book  of  J<^ui,  though  he  details  all  the  circumstances  of  the  cruci-> 

*  Aooordiog  to  John,  the  aentenco  was  not  ptiSMd  till  about  th«  sixth  hour, 
(noon,)  and,  conaeouently,  the  execution  could  not  be  till  the  afternoon  ;  but 
Ifark  nya  expceady,  that  he  was  crucified  at  the  third  hour,  (nine  in  the 
manuDgf)  chap.  xy.  S5;  John  chap.  xix.  ver.  14. 
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fixion  down  to  the  burial  of  Christ,  he  says  nothing  about  either 
the  darkness — the  veil  of  the  temple — the  earthquake — the 
rocks — the  graves — nor  the  dead  men. 

Now  if  it  had  been  true,  that  those  things  had  happened ;  and 
if  the  writers  of  these  books  had  lived  at  the  time  they  did  happen, 
and  had  been  the  persons  they  are  said  to  be,  namely,  the  four 
men  called  apostles,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  it  was  not 
possible  for  them,  as  true  historians,  even  without  the  aid  of 
inspiration,  not  to  have  recorded  them.  The  things,  supposing 
them  to  have  been  facts,  were  of  too  much  notoriety  not  to  have 
been  known,  and  of  too  much  importance  not  to  have  been  told. 
All  these  supposed  apostles  must  have  been  witnesses  of  the 
earthquake,  if  there  had  been  any ;  for  it  was  not  possible  for 
them  to  have  been  absent  from  it ;  the  opening  of  the  graves  and 
resurrection  of  the  dead  men,  and  their  walking  about  the  city  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  earthquake.  An  earthquake  is 
always  possible,  and  natural,  and  proves  nothing  ;  but  this  open- 
ing of  the  graves  is  supernatural,  and  directly  in  point  to  their 
doctrine,  their  cause,  and  their  apostleship.  Had  it  been  true,  it 
would  have  filled  up  whole  chapters  of  those  books,  and  been  the 
chosen  theme  and  general  chorus  of  all  the  writers ;  but  instead  of 
this,  little  and  trivial  things,  and  mere  prattling  conversations  of, 
lu  Maid  /4m,  and  the  Moid  thaty  are  oQen  tediously  detailed,  while 
this  most  important  of  all,  had  it  been  true,  is  passed  off  in  a  slov- 
enly manner  by  a  single  dash  of  the  pen,  and  that  by  one  writer 
only,  and  not  so  much  as  hinted  at  by  the  rest* 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  tell  a  lie,  but  it  is  difficult  to  support  the 
he  after  it  is  told.  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  should 
have  told  us  who  the  saints  were  that  came  to  life  again,  and 
went  into  the  city,  and  what  became  of  them  afterwards,  and  who 
it  waa  that  saw  them ;  for  he  is  not  hardy  enough  to  say  he  saw 
them  himself  whether  they  came  out  naked,  and  all  in  natural 
buff,  he-samts  and  she-saints  ;  or  whether  they  came  full  dressed, 
and  whew  ihey  got  their  dresses ;  whether  they  went  to  their 
former  habitations,  and  reclaimed  their  wives,  their  husbands,  and 
their  property,  and  how  they  were  received  ;  whether  they  entered 
ejectments  for  the  recovery  of  their  possessions,  or  brought  actions 
of  cWm.  con,  against  the  rival  interlopers  ;  whether  they  remained 
on  earth,  and  ffiillo>ved  Jtheir  form<)r  occupation  of  preaching  or 
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working ;  or  whether  they  died  again,  or  went  back  to  their  graves 
alive,  and  buried  themselves. 

Strange  indeed,  that  an  army  of  saints  should  return  to  life,  and 
nobody  know  who  they  were,  nor  who  it  was  that  saw  them,  and 
that  not  a  word  more  should  be  said  upon  the  subject,  nor  these 
saints  have  any  thing  to  tell  us !  Had  it  been  the  prophets  who 
(as  we  are  told)  had  formerly  prophesied  of  these  things,  they 
must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say.  They  could  have  told  us 
every  thing,  and  we  should  have  had  posthumous  prophecies, 
with  notes  and  commentaries  upon  the  first,  a  little  better  at  least 
than  we  have  now.  Had  it  been  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  Joshua, 
and  Samuel,  and  David,  not  an  unconverted  Jew  had  remained  in 
all  Jerusalem.  Had  it  been  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  saints  of 
the  time  then  present,  every  body  would  have  known  them,  and 
they  would  have  out-preached  and  out-famed  all  the  other  apostles. 
But,  instead  of  this,  these  saints  are  made  to  pop  up,  like  Jonah's 
gourd  in  the  night,  for  no  purpose  at  all  but  to  wither  in  the 
morning.     Thus  much  for  this  part  of  the  story. 

The  tale  of  the  resurrection  follows  that  of  the  crucifixion ;  and 
in  this  as  well  as  in  that,  the  writers,  whoever  they  were,  disagree 
80  much,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  none  of  them  were  there. 

The  book  of  Matthew  states,  that  when  Christ  was  put  in  the 
sepulchre,  the  Jews  applied  to  Pilate  for  a  watch  or  a  guard  to  be 
placed  over  the  sepulchre,  to  prevent  the  body  being  stolen  by  the 
disciples  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  request,  the  sepulchre 
vas  made  sure^  sealing  the  stone  that  covered  the  mouth,  and 
setting  a  watch.  But  the  other  books  say  nothing  about  this  ap- 
plication, nor  about  the  sealing,  nor  the  guard,  nor  the  watch ; 
and  according  to  their  accounts,  there  were  none.  Matthew, 
however,  follows  up  this  part  of  the  story  of  the  guard  or  the 
watch  with  a  second  part,  that  I  shall  notice  in  the  conclusion, 
as  it  serves  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  those  books. 

The  book  of  Matthew  continues  its  account,  and  says,  (chap, 
zxviii.  ver.  1,)  that  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn, 
towards  the  first  day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
other  Mary,  to  see  the  sepulchre.  Mark  says  it  was  sun-rising, 
and  John  says  it  was  dark.  Luke  says  it  was  Mary  Magdalene 
and  Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  other  women, 
that  came  to  the  sepulchre ;  and  John  states,  that  Mary  Magda^ 
lene  came  alone.     So  well  do  they  agree  about  their  first  evi- 
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dence!  toey  all,  however,  appear  to  have  known  most  about  Marj 
Magdalene ;  she  was  a  woman  of  a  large  acquaintance,  and  it 
was  not  an  ill  conjecture  that  she  might  be  upon  the  stroll. 

The  book  of  Matthew  goes  on  to  say,  (ver.  2,)  **  And  behold 
there  was  a  great  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended 
from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door, 
and  sat  upon  iL"  But  the  other  books  say  nothing  about  any 
earthquake,  nor  about  the  angel  rolling  back  the  stone,  and  sitting 
upon  it ;  and,  according  to  their  account,  there  was  no  angel 
sitting  there.  Mark  says  the  angel  was  xoithin  the  sepulchre, 
sitting  on  the  right  side.  Luke  says  there  were  two,  and  they 
were  both  standing  up ;  and  John  says  they  were  both  sitting 
down,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  feet 

Matthew  says,  that  the  angel  that  was  sitting  upon  the  stone  on 
the  outside  of  the  sepulchre,  told  the  two  Marys  that  Christ  was 
risen,  and  that  the  women  went  away  quickly.  Mark  says,  that 
the  women,  upon  seeing  the  stone  rolled  away,  and  wondering  at 
it,  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  that  it  was  the  angel  that  was 
sitting  within  on  the  right  side,  that  told  them  so.  Luke  says,  it 
was  the  two  sngels  that  were  standing  up ;  and  John  says,  it  was 
Jesus  Christ  himself  that  told  it  to  Mary  Magdalene  ;  and  that 
she  did  not  go  into  the  sepulchre,  but  only  stooped  down  and 
looked  in. 

Now,  if  the  writers  of  these  four  books  had  gone  into  a  court 
of  Justice  to  prove  an  a/t6t,  (for  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an  alibi  that 
u  here  attempted  to  be  proved,  namely,  the  absence  of  a  dead 
body  by  supernatural  means,)  and  had  they  given  their  evidence 
1Q  the  same  contradictory  manner  as  it  is  here  given,  they  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  having  their  ears  crept  for  perjury,  and 
would  have  justly  deserved  it.  Yet  this  is  the  evidence,  and  these 
are  the  books,  that  have  been  imposed  upon  the  world,  as  being 
given  by  divine  inspiration,  and  as  the  unchangeable  word  of 
God. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew,  after  giving  this  account, 
relates  a  story  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  other  books, 
and  which  is  the  same  I  have  just  before  alluded  to. 

**  Now,"  says  he,  (that  is,  after  the  conversation  the  women  had 
had  with  the  angel  sitting  upon  the  stone,)  <^  oehold  some  of  the 
watch  (meaning  the  watch  that  he  had  said  had  been  placed  over 
the  sepulchre)  came  into  the  city,  and  showed  unto  the  chief 
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priests  all  the  ^ings  that  were  done  ;  and  when  thej  were  assem* 
bled  with  the  elders  and  had  taken  counsel,  they  gave  large  money 
tmto  the  soldiers,  saying,  Say  ye,  that  his  disciples  came  by  night, 
and  stole  him  away  while  we  $lept ;  and  if  this  come  to  the  gov* 
eraor's  ears,  we  will  persuade  him,  and  secure  you.  So  they  took 
tbe  money,  and  did  as  they  were  taught ;  and  this  saying  (that  his 
disciples  stole  him  away)  is  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews 
until  this  day." 

The  expression,  tmtU  this  day^  is  an  evidence  that  the  book 
ascribed  to  Matthew  was  not  written  by  Matthew,  and  that  it  has 
been  manufactured  long  ader  the  times  and  things  of  which  it  pre- 
tends to  treat ;  for  the  expression  implies  a  great  length  of  inter- 
vening time.  It  would  be  inconsistent  in  us  to  speak  in  this  man* 
ner  of  any  thing  happening  in  our  own  time.  To  give,  therefore^ 
intelligible  meaning  to  the  expression,  we  must  suppose  a  lapse  of 
some  generations  at  least,  for  this  manner  of  speaking  carries  the 
mind  back  to  ancient  time. 

The  absurdity  also  of  the  story  is  worth  noticing  ;  for  it  shows 
the  writer  o^the  book  of  Matthew  to  have  been  an  exceedingly 
weak  and  foolish  man.  He  tells  a  story  that  contradicts  itself  in 
point  of  possibility ;  for  though  the  guard,  if  there  were  any,  might 
be  made  to  say  that  the  body  was  taken  away  while  they  were 
oileep^  and  to  give  that  as  a  reason  for  their  not  having  prevented 
it,  that  same  sleep  must  also  have  prevented  their  knowing  how, 
and  by  whom  it  was  done  ;  and  yet  they  are  made  to  say,  that  it 
was  the  disciples  who  did  it.  Were  a  man  to  tender  his  evidence 
of  something  that  he  should  say  was  done,  and  of  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  and  of  the  person  who  did  it  while  he  was  asleep,  and 
could  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  such  evidence  could  not  be  re- 
ceived ;  it  will  do  well  enough  for  Testament  evidence,  but  not 
for  any  thing  where  truth  is  concerned. 

I  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  in  those  books,  that 
respects  the  pretended  appearance  of  Christ  aAer  this  pretended 
resurrection. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  relates,  that  the  angel  that 
was  sitting  on  the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  said  to  the 
two  Marys,  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  7,  *'  Behold  Christ  i$  gone  before 
you  into  Galilee,  there  ye  shtdl  see  him ;  lo,  /  have  told  you."  And 
the  same  writer  at  the  two  next  verses,  (8,  9,)  makes  Christ  him- 
self to  speak  to  the  same  purpose  to  these  women  immediately 
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dence!  toey  alU  however,  appear  to  have  known  most  about  Maij 
Magdalene ;  she  was  a  woman  of  a  large  acquaintance,  and  it 
was  not  an  ill  conjecture  that  she  might  be  upon  the  stroll. 

The  book  of  Matthew  goes  on  to  say,  (ver.  2,)  **  And  behold 
there  was  a  great  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended 
firom  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door, 
and  sat  upon  iL"  But  the  other  books  say  nothing  about  any 
earthquake,  nor  about  the  angel  rolling  back  the  stone,  and  sitting 
upon  it ;  and,  according  to  their  account,  there  was  no  angel 
sitting  there.  Mark  says  the  angel  was  toithin  the  sepulchre, 
sitting  on  the  right  side.  Luke  says  there  were  two,  and  they 
were  both  standing  up ;  and  John  says  they  were  both  sitting 
down,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  feeL 

Matthew  says,  that  the  angel  that  was  sitting  upon  the  stone  on 
the  outside  of  the  sepulchre,  told  the  two  Marys  that  Christ  was 
risen,  and  that  the  women  went  away  quickly.  Mark  says,  that 
the  women,  upon  seeing  the  stone  rolled  away,  and  wondering  at 
it,  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  that  it  was  the  angel  that  was 
sitting  within  on  the  right  side,  that  told  them  so.  Luke  says,  it 
was  the  two  angels  that  were  standing  up ;  and  John  says,  it  was 
Jesus  Christ  himself  that  told  it  to  Mary  Magdalene ;  and  that 
she  did  not  go  into  the  sepulchre,  but  only  stooped  down  and 
looked  in. 

Now,  if  the  writers  of  these  four  books  had  gone  into  a  court 
of  Justice  to  prove  an  alibis  (for  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an  alibi  that 
IS  here  attempted  to  be  proved,  namely,  the  absence  of  a  dead 
body  by  supernatural  means,)  and  had  they  given  their  evidence 
in  the  same  contradictory  manner  as  it  is  here  given,  they  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  having  their  ears  crept  for  perjury,  and 
would  have  justly  deserved  it.  Yet  this  is  the  evidence,  and  these 
are  the  books,  that  have  been  imposed  upon  the  world,  as  being 
given  by  divine  inspiration,  and  as  the  unchangeable  word  of 
God. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew,  afler  giving  this  account, 
relates  a  story  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  other  books, 
and  which  is  the  same  I  have  just  before  alluded  to. 

**  Now,"  says  he,  (that  is,  afler  the  conversation  the  women  had 
had  with  the  angel  sitting  upon  the  stone,)  '^  oehold  some  of  the 
watch  (meaning  the  watch  that  he  had  said  had  been  placed  over 
the  sepulchre)  came  into  the  city,  and  showed  unto  the  chief 
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priests  all  the  thbgs  diat  were  done  ;  and  when  they  were  assem* 
bled  with  the  elders  and  had  taken  counsel,  they  gave  large  money 
unto  the  soldiers,  sajring,  Say  ye,  that  his  disciples  came  by  night, 
and  stole  him  away  while  we  ^ept ;  and  if  this  come  to  the  gov* 
emor's  ears,  we  will  persuade  him,  and  secure  you.  So  they  took 
^  money,  and  did  as  they  were  taught ;  and  this  saying  (that  hia 
disciples  stole  him  away)  is  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews 
nntil  this  day." 

The  expression,  wUii  thit  day,  is  an  evidence  that  the  book 
ascribed  to  Matthew  was  not  written  by  Matthew,  and  that  it  has 
been  manufactured  long  after  the  times  and  things  of  which  it  pre- 
tends to  treat ;  for  the  expression  implies  a  great  length  of  inter- 
vening time.  It  would  be  inconsistent  in  us  to  speak  in  this  man* 
ner  of  any  thing  happening  in  our  own  time.  To  give,  therefore, 
intelligible  meaning  to  the  expression,  we  must  suppose  a  lapse  of 
some  generations  at  least,  for  this  manner  of  speaking  carries  the 
mind  back  to  ancient  time. 

The  absurdity  also  of  the  story  is  worth  noticing  ;  for  it  shows 
the  writer  oPthe  book  of  Matthew  to  have  been  an  exceedingly 
weak  and  foolish  man.  He  tells  a  story  that  contradicts  itself  in 
point  of  possibility ;  for  though  the  guard,  if  there  were  any,  might 
be  made  to  say  that  the  body  was  taken  away  while  they  were 
oileep,  and  to  give  that  as  a  reason  for  their  not  having  prevented 
it,  that  same  sleep  must  also  have  prevented  their  knowing  how, 
and  by  whom  it  was  done  ;  and  yet  they  are  made  to  say,  that  it 
was  the  disciples  who  did  it.  Were  a  man  to  tender  his  evidence 
of  something  that  he  should  say  was  done,  and  of  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  and  of  the  person  who  did  it  while  he  was  asleep,  and 
could  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  such  evidence  could  not  be  re- 
ceived ;  it  will  do  well  enough  for  Testament  evidence,  but  not 
for  any  thing  where  truth  is  concerned. 

I  come  now  to  that  paK  of  the  evidence  in  those  books,  that 
respects  the  pretended  appearance  of  Christ  after  this  pretended 
resurrection. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  relates,  that  the  angel  that 
was  sitting  on  the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  said  to  the 
two  Marys,  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  7,  *'  Behold  Christ  it  gone  before 
you  into  Galilee,  there  ye  shall  see  him ;  lo,  I  have  told  i^ou."  And 
the  same  writer  at  the  two  next  verses,  (8,  9,)  makes  Christ  him- 
self to  speak  to  the  same  purpose  to  these  women  immediately 
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after  the  angel  had  told  it  to  them,  and  that  they  ran  quicklj  to  tell 
it  to  the  disciples  ;  and  at  the  16th  verse  it  is  said,  ^^Then  the  eleven 
disciplei  went  away  into  Galilee^  into  a  mountain  were  Jesus  had 
appointed  them  :  and,  when  they  saw  him,  they  worshipped  him." 

But  the  writer  of  the  book  of  John  tells  us  a  story  very  differ- 
ent to  this  ;  for  he  says,  chap.  xx.  ver.  19,  "  Then  the  »ame  day 
it  evening f  being  the  first  day  of  the  week^  (that  is,  the  same  day 
Jiat  Christ  is  said  to  have  risen,)  when  the  doors  were  shut^  where 
the  disciples  were  assembled^  for  fear  of  the  Jexos^  came  Jesus  and 
stood  in  the  midst  of  them. 

According  to  Matthew  the  eleven  were  marching  to  Galilee,  to 
meet  Jesus  in  a  mountain,  by  his  own  appointment,  at  the  very 
time  when,  according  to  John,  they  were  assembled  in  another 
place,  and  that  not  by  appointment  but  in  secret,  for  fear  of  the 
Jews. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Luke  contradicts  that  of  Matthew 
more  pointedly  than  John  does  ;  for  he  says  expressly,  that  the 
meeting  was  in  Jerusalem  the  evening  of  the  same  day  that  he 
(Christ)  rose,  and  that  the  eleven  were  there.  See  Luke,  chap, 
xxiv.  ver.  13,  33. 

Now,  it  is  not  possible,  unless  we  admit  these  supposed  disci- 
ples the  right  of  wilful  lying,  that  the  writer  of  these  books  could 
be  any  of  the  eleven  persons  called  disciples  :  for  if,  according  to 
Matthew,  the  eleven  went  into  Galilee  to  meet  Jesus  in  a  mountain 
by  his  own  appointment,  on  the  same  day  that  he  is  said  to  have 
risen,  Luke  and  John  must  have  been  two  of  that  eleven  ;  yet  the 
writer  of  Luke  says  expressly,  and  John  implies  as  much,  that  the 
meeting  was  that  same  day,  in  a  house  in  Jerusalem  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if,  according  to  Luke  and  John,  the  eleven  were  as- 
sembled in  a  house  in  Jerusalem,  Matthew  must  have  been  one  of 
that  eleven  ;  yet  Matthew  says,  the  meeting  was  in  a  mountain  in 
Galilee,  and  consequently  the  evidence  given  in  those  books  de- 
stroys each  other. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Mark  says  nothing  about  any  meet- 
ing in  Galilee  ;  but  he  says,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  12,  that  Christ,  after 
his  resurrection,  appeared  in  another  form  to  two  of  them,  as  they 
walked  into  the  country,  and  that  these  two  told  it  to  the  residue 
who  would  not  believe  them.  Luke  also  tells  a  story,  in  which 
he  keeps  Christ  employed  the  whole  of  the  day  of  this  pretended 
resurrection,  until  the  evening,  and  which  totally  invalidates  the 
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account  of  going  to  the  mountain  in  Galilee.  He  says,  that  two 
of  them«  without  saying  which  two,  went  that  same  day  to  a  village 
called  £mmaus«  threescore  furlongs  (seven  miles  and  a  half)  from 
Jerusalem,  and  that  Christ,  in  disguise,  went  with  them,  and  staid 
with  them  unto  the  evening,  and  supped  with  them,  and  then 
vanished  out  of  their  sight,  and  re-appeared  that  same  evening,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  eleven  in  Jerusalem. 

This  is  the  contradictory  manner  in  which  the  evidence  of  this 
pretended  re-appearance  of  Christ  is  stated ;  the  only  point  in 
which  the  writers  agree,  is  the  skulking  privacy  of  that  re-appear- 
ance ;  for  whether  it  was  in  the  recess  of  a  mountain  in  Galilee, 
or  in  a  shut-up  house  in  Jerusalem,  it  was  still  skulking.  To 
what  cause  then  are  we  to  assign  this  skulking  ?  On  the  ono 
hand,  it  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  supposed  or  pretended  end — 
that  of  convincing  the  world  that  Christ  was  risen ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  asserted  the  publicity  of  it,  would  have  exposed 
the  writers  of  those  books  to  public  detection,  and,  therefore,  they 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  making  it  a  private  affair. 

As  to  the  account  of  Christ  being  seen  by  more  than  five  hun- 
dred at  once,  it  is  Paul  only  who  says  it,  and  not  the  five  hundred 
who  say  it  for  themselves.  It  is,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  but 
one  man,  and  that  too  of  a  man,  who  did  not,  according  to  the 
same  account,  believe  a  word  of  the  matter  himself,  at  the  time  it 
is  said  to  have  happened.  His  evidence,  supposing  him  to  have 
been  the  writer  of  the  15th  chapter  of  Corinthians,  where  this 
account  is  given,  is  like  that  of  a  man  who  comes  into  a  court  of 
justice  Co  swear,  that  what  he  had  sworn  before  is  false.  A  man 
may  often  see  reason,  and  he  has,  too,  always  the  right  of  chang- 
mg  his  opinion ;  but  this  liberty  does  not  extend  to  matters  of 
fact. 

1  now  come  to  the  last  scene,  that  of  the  ascension  into  heaven* 
Here  all  fear  of  the  Jews,  and  of  every  thing  else,  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  out  of  the  question  :  it  was  that  which,  if  true,  waa 
to  seal  the  whole ;  and  upon  which  the  reality  of  the  future  mis- 
sion of  the  disciples  was  to  rest  for  proof.  Words,  whethet 
declarations  or  promises,  that  passed  in  private,  either  in  the  recess 
of  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  or  in  a  shut-up  house  in  Jerusalem,  even 
supposing  them  to  have  been  spoken,  could  not  be  evidence  in 
public ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  this  last  scene  should 
preclude  the  possibility  of  denial  and  dispute ;  and  that  it  should 
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be,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  former  part  of  the  ^gt  of  R$a$anj  as 
public  and  as  visible  as  the  sun  at  noon  day :  at  least  it  ought  to 
have  been  as  public  as  the  crucifixton  is  reported  to  have  been. 
But  to  come  to  the  point. 

In  the  first  place  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  does  not 
say  a  syllable  about  it ;  neither  does  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
John.  This  being  the  case,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  those 
writers,  who  affect  to  be  even  minute  in  other  matters,  would 
Lave  been  silent  upon  this,  had  it  been  true  ?  The  writer  of  the 
book  of  Mark  passes  it  off  in  a  careless,  slovenly  manner,  with  a 
single  dash  of  the  pen,  as  if  he  was  tired  of  romancing,  or 
ashamed  of  the  story.  So  also  does  the  writer  of  Luke.  And 
even  between  these  two,  there  is  not  an  apparent  agreement,  as  to 
the  place  where  this  final  parting  is  said  to  have  been. 

The  book  of  Mark  says,  that  Christ  appeared  to  the  eleven  as 
they  sat  at  meat ;  alluding  to  the  meeting  of  the  eleven  at  Jeru- 
salem :  he  then  states  the  conversation  that  he  says  passed  at  that 
meeting ;  and  immediately  afier  says,  (as  a  school-boy  would 
finish  a  dull  story,)  ^*  So  then^  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto 
them,  he  wad  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand 
of  God."  But  the  writer  of  Luke  says,  that  the  ascension  was 
from  Bethany ;  that  he  (Christ)  led  them  out  a$  far  as  Bethany^ 
and  was  parted  from  them  there,  and  was  carried  vp  into  heaven. 
So  also  was  Mahomet :  and,  as  to  Moses,  the  apostle  Jude  says, 
ver.  9,  That  Michael  and  the  devil  disputed  about  his  body. 
While  we  believe  such  fables  as  these,  or  either  of  them,  we 
believe  unworthily  of  the  Almighty. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  examination  of  the  four  books 
ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  whole  space  of  time  from  the  crucifixion  to 
what  is  called  the  ascension,  is  but  a  few  days,  apparently  not 
more  than  three  or  four,  and  that  all  the  circumstances  are  said 
to  have  happened  nearly  about  the  same  spot,  Jerusalem  ;  it  is, 
I  believe,  impossible  to  find,  in  any  story  upon  record,  so  many 
and  such  glaring  absurdities,  contradictions,  and  falsehoods,  as  are 
in  those  books.  They  are  more  numerous  and  striking  than  I 
had  any  expectation  of  finding,  when  I  began  this  examination, 
and  far  more  so  than  I  had  any  idea  of  when  I  wrote  the  former  v^irt 
of  the  Age  of  Reason.  1  had  then  neither  Bible  nor  Testament  to 
refer  to,  nor  could  I  procure  any.     My  own  situation,  even  as  to 
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eziflteacet  was  becoming  every  day  more  precarious ;  and  as  I  was 
wflling  to  leave  something  behind  me  upon  the  subject,  I  was 
obliged  to  be  quick  and  concise.  The  quotations  I  then  made 
were  from  memory  only,  but  they  are  correct ;  and  the  opinions 
I  have  advanced  in  that  work  are  the  effect  of  the  most  clear  and 
long-established  conviction — that  the  Bible  and  the  Testament 
are  impositions  upon  the  world — that  the  fall  of  man — the  account 
of  Jesus  Christ  being  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  his  dying  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  of  salvation  by  that  strange  means,  are  all 
fiibulous  inventions,  dishonourable  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  Almighty — that  the  only  true  religon  is  Deism,  by  which  I  then 
meant,  and  now  mean,  the  belief  of  one  God,  and  an  imitation  of 
his  moral  character,  or  the  practice  of  what  are  called  moral 
virtues — and  that  it  was  upon  this  only  (so  far  as  religion  is  con- 
cerned) that  1  rested  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  hereafter.  So 
say  I  now — and  so  help  me  God. 

Bui  to  return  to  the  subject. — Though  it  is  impossible,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  ascertain  as  a  fact  who  were  the  writers  of 
those  four  books  (and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  hold  them  in  doubt* 
and  where  we  doubt  wo  do  not  believe)  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascer* 
tain  negatively  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed.  The  contradictions  in  those  books  demon 
strate  two  things : 

First,  that  the  writers  cannot  have  been  eye-witnesses  and  ear* 
witnesses  of  the  matters  they  relate,  or  they  would  have  related 
them  without  those  contradictions  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
books  have  not  been  written  by  the  persons  called  apostles,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  witnesses  of  this  kind. 

Secondly,  that  the  writers,  whoever  they  were,  have  not  acted 
in  concerted  imposition,  but  each  writer  separately  and  indi- 
vidually for  himself,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other. 

The  same  evidence  that  applies  to  prove  the  one,  applies 
equally  to  prove  both  cases  ;  that  is,  that  the  books  were  not  writ- 
ten by  the  men  called  apostles,  and  also  that  they  are  not  a 
concerted  imposition.  As  to  inspiration,  it  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question ;  we  may  as  well  attempt  to  unite  truth  and  falsehood, 
as  inspiration  and  contradiction. 

If  four  men  are  eye-witnesses  and  ear-witnesses  to  a  scene,  they 
wfll,  without  any  concert  between  them,  agree  as  to  time  and 
placet  when  and  where  that  scene  happened.    Their  individuol 
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knowledge  of  the  ihing^  each  one  knowing  it  /or  himself,  renders 
concert  totally  unnecessary ;  the  one  will  not  say  it  was  in  a 
mountain  in  the  country,  and  the  other  at  a  house  in  town  :  tho 
one  will  not  say  it  was  at  sun-rise,  and  the  other  that  it  was  dark. 
For  m  whatever  place  it  was,  at  whatever  time  it  was,  they 
know  it  equally  alike. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  four  men  concert  a  story,  they  will 
make  their  separate  relations  of  that  story  agree,  and  corrobo- 
rate with  each  other  to  support  the  whole.  Ttiai  concert  supplies 
the  want  of  fact  in  the  one  case,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
supercedes,  in  the  other  case,  the  necessity  of  a  concert.  The 
same  contradictions,  therefore,  that  prove  there  has  been  no  con- 
cert, prove,  also,  that  the  reporters  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
(or  rather  of  that  which  they  relate  as  a  fact,)  and  detect  also  the 
falsehood  of  their  reports.  Those  books,  therefore,  have  neither 
been  written  by  the  men  called  apostles,  nor  by  impostors  in  con- 
cert.    How  then  have  they  been  written  ? 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  fond  of  believing  there  is  much 
of  that  which  is  called  wilful  lying,  or  lying  originally  ;  except  in 
the  case  of  men  setting  up  to  be  prophets,  as  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  for  prophesying  is  lying  professionally.  In  almost  all 
other  cases,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  progress,  by  which 
even  simple  supposition,  with  the  aid  of  credulity,  will,  in  time, 
grow  into  a  lie,  and  at  last  be  told  as  a  fact ;  and  whenever  we 
can  find  a  charitable  reason  for  a  thing  of  this  kind,  we  ought 
not  to  indulge  a  severe  one. 

The  story  of  Jesus  Christ  appearing  af\er  he  was  dead,  is  the 
story  of  an  apparition,  such  as  timid  imaginations  can  always  cre- 
ate in  vision,  and  credulity  believe.  Stories  of  this  kind  had  been 
told  of  the  assassination  of  Julius  Csesar,  not  many  years  before, 
and  they  generally  have  their  origin  in  violent  deaths,  or  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  innocent  persons.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  compassion 
lends  its  aid,  and  benevolently  stretches  the  story.  It  goes  on  a 
little  and  a  little  further,  till  it  becomes  a  most  certain  truth.  Once 
start  a  ghost,  and  credulity  fills  up  the  history  of  its  life  and 
assigns  the  cause  of  its  appearance  !  one  tells  it  one  way,  another 
another  way,  till  there  are  as  many  stories  about  the  ghost  and 
about  the  proprietor  of  the  ghost,  as  there  are  about  Jesus  Christ 
in  these  four  books. 
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The  story  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  is  told  witb  that 
itrange  mixture  of  the  natural  and  impossible,  that  distinguishes 
legendary  tale  from  fact.  He  is  represented  as  suddenly  coming 
in  and  going  out  when  the  doors  are  shut,  and  of  vanishing  out  of 
sight,  and  appearing  again,  as  one  would  conceive  of  an  unsub- 
stantial vision  ;  then  again  he  is  hungry,  sits  down  to  meat,  and 
eats  his  supper.  But  as  those  who  tell  stories  of  this  kind,  never 
provide  for  all  the  cases,  so  it  is  here  :  they  have  told  us,  that 
when  he  arose  he  lef\  his  grave  clothes  behind  him ;  but  they  have 
forgotten  to  provide  other  clothes  for  him  to  appear  in  aflerwards, 
or  tell  to  us  what  he  did  with  them  when  he  ascended ;  whether  he 
stripped  all  ofiV  or  went  up  clothes  and  all.  In  the  case  of  Elijaht 
they  have  been  careful  enough  to  make  him  throw  down  his  man- 
tle ;  how  it  happened  not  to  be  burnt  in  the  chariot  of  fire,  they 
also  have  not  told  us.  But  as  imagination  supplies  all  deficiencies 
of  this  kind,  we  may  suppose  if  we  please,  that  it  was  made  of 
salamander's  wool. 

Those  who  are  not  much  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history, 
may  suppose  that  the  book  called  the  New  Testament  has  existed 
ever  since  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  they  suppose  that  the 
books  ascribed  to  Moses  have  existed  ever  since  the  time  of 
Moses.  But  the  fact  is  historically  otherwise  ;  there  was  no  such 
book  as  the  New  Testament  till  more  than  three  hundred  years 
afler  the  time  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived. 

At  what  time  the  books  ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  began  to  appear,  is  altogether  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  evidence  of  who  the  persons 
were  that  wrote  them,  nor  at  what  time  they  were  written ;  and  they 
might  as  well  have  been  called  by  the  names  of  any  of  tlie  other 
supposed  apostles,  as  by  the  names  they  are  now  called.  The 
originals  are  not  in  the  possession  of  any  Christian  Church  exist- 
ing, any  more  than  the  two  tables  of  stone  written  on,  they  pretend, 
by  the  finger  of  God,  upon  mount  Sinai,  and  given  to  Moses,  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  And  even  if  they  were,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  proving  the  hand  writing  in  either  case.  At  the  time 
those  books  were  written  there  was  no  printing,  and  consequently 
there  could  be  no  publication,  otherwise  than  by  written  copies, 
which  any  roan  might  make  or  alter  at  pleasure,  and  call  them 
originals.  Can  we  suppose  it  is  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
Almighty,  to  commit  himself  and  his  will  to  man,  upon  such  pre* 
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carious  means  as  these,  or  that  it  is  consistent  we  should  pin  our 
faith  upon  such  uncertainties  ?  We  cannot  make  nor  alter,  not 
even  imitate  so  much  as  one  blade  of  grass  that  he  has  madat 
and  yet  we  can  make  or  alter  words  of  God  as  easily  aa  words 
of  man.* 

About  three  hundred  and  fifly  years  after  the  time  that  Christ  is 
said  to  have  lived,  several  writings  of  the  kind  I  am  speaking  of^ 
were  scattered  in  the  hands  of  divers  individuals ;  and  as  the 
church  had  begun  to  form  itself  into  an  hierarchy,  or  church  go- 
vernment, with  temporal  powers,  it  set  itself  about  collecting  them 
into  a  code,  as  we  now  sec  them,  called  The  JVeip  Testament. 
They  decided  by  vote,  as  I  have  before  said  in  the  former  paK  of 
the  *Age  of  Reason^  which  of  those  writings,  out  of  the  collection 
they  had  made,  should  be  the  word  of  God,  and  which  should  not. 
The  Rabbins  of  the  Jews  had  decided,  by  vote,  upon  the  books  of 
the  Bible  before. 

As  the  object  of  the  church,  as  is  the  case  in  all  national  estab 
lishments  of  churches,  was  power  and  revenue,  and  terror  the 
means  it  used  :  it  is  consistent  to  suppose,  that  the  most  miracu- 
lous and  wonderful  of  the  writings  they  had  collected  stood  the 
best  chance  of  being  voted.  And  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  books* 
the  vote  stands  in  the  place  of  it ;  for  it  can  be  traced  no  higher. 

Disputes,  however,  ran  high  among  the  people  then  calling 
themselves  Christians  ;  not  only  as  to  points  of  doctrine,  but  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  books.  In  the  contest  between  tlie  persons 
called  St.  Augustine  and  Fauste,  about  the  year  400,  the  latter 
says,  **  The  books  called  the  Evangelists  have  been  composed 
long  after  the  times  of  the  apostles,  by  some  obscure  men,  who, 
fearing  that  the  world  would  not  give  credit  to  their  relation  of 
matters  of  which  they  could  not  be  informed,  have  published  them 
under  the  names  of  the  apostles ;    and  which  are  so  full    of 

*  The  former  part  of  the  m^^e  q/*  Reasen  has  not  beea  published  two  yearS| 
and  there  is  already  an  expession  in  it  that  is  not  mine.  The  expression  is : 
7%e  book  of  Luke  was  carried  hy  a  majoriiy  of  one  voice  only.  It  may  be  true, 
but  it  is  not  I  that  have  said  iL  Some  person  who  mi^t  know  the  cireum- 
ttance,  has  added  it  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  oage  of  some  of  the  editions, 
printed  either  in  England  or  in  America ;  and  tne  printers,  afler  that,  have 
erected  it  into  the  body  of  the  work,  and  made  me  the  author  of  iL  If  this  has 
happened  within  such  a  short  space  of  time,  notwithstanding  the  aid  of  print- 
iog,  which  prevents  the  alteration  of  copies  individually ;  what  may  not  have 
happened  in  much  greater  Iens:th  of  tmie,  when  there  was  noprmtine^and 
when  any  man  who  could  write  could  make  a  written  copy,  and  calTit  an 
c«iginal,  oy  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 
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aottishnesB  and  discoidant  relations,  that  there  is  neither  agree- 
BMOt  nor  connexion  between  them." 

And  in  another  place,  addressing  himself  to  the  advocates  of 
tboae,  books,  as  being  the  word  of  God,  he  says,  **  It  is  thus  that 
jour  predecessors  have  inserted  in  th^  scriptures  of  our  Lord, 
many  things,  which  though  they  carry  his  name,  agree  not  with 
his  doctrines.  This  is  not  surprising,  ttnce  thai  we  have  often 
proved  that  these  things  have  not  been  written  by  himself,  nor  by 
his  apostles,  but  that  for  the  greatest  part  they  are  founded  upon 
iaUt^  upon  vague  reporUf  and  put  together  by  I  know  not  what, 
hall  Jews,  with  but  little  agreement  between  them ;  and  which 
they  have  nevertheless  published  under  the  names  of  the  Apostlec 
of  our  Lordf  and  have  thus  attributed  to  them  their  own  errors  and 
their  IUm.''* 

The  reader  will  see  by  these  extracts,  that  the  authenticity  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  was  denied,  and  the  books 
treated  as  tales,  forgeries,  and  lies,  at  the  time  they  were  voted  to 
be  the  word  of  God.  But  the  interest  of  the  church,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  faggot,  bore  down  the  opposition,  and  at  last 
suppressed  all  investigation..  Miracles  followed  upon  miracles,  if 
we  will  believe  them,  and  men  were  taught  to  say  they  believed 
whether  they  believed  or  not  But  (by  way  of  throwing  in  a 
thou^t)  the  French  Revolution  has  excommunicated  the  church 
from  the  power  of  working  miracles  :  she  has  not  been  able,  with 
the  assistance  of  all  her  saints,  to  work  one  miracle  since  the 
revolution  began  ;  and  as  she  never  stood  in  greater  need  than 
now,  we  may,  without  the  aid  of  devination,  conclude,  that  all  hei 
former  miracles  were  tricks,  and  lies.f 

*  I  have  taken  these  two  extracts  from  Boulano^er's  Life  of  Paul,  written  m 
French ;  Boulan^r  has  quoted  them  from  the  writings  of  Augusune  against 
FauMe,  to  which  he  refers. 

t  Boolanger  in  his  Life  of  Paul,  has  collected  from  the  ecclesiastical  histories^ 
and  the  writings  of  the  fathers  as  they  are  called,  several  matters  which  show 
the  opinions  tmit  prevailed  among  the  different  sects  of  Christians,  at  the  time 
the  Testament,  as  we  now  see  it,  was  TOted  to  be  the  word  of  God.  The  fbl 
lowine  extracts  are  from  the  second  chapter  of  that  work. 

<*^e  Marchionists.  (a  Christian  sect,)  assured  that  the  evangelists  were 
filled  with  falsities.  The  Manicheens,  who  formed  a  very  numerous  sect  at  tha 
commencement  of  Christianity,  rejected  nfaUe,  att  tke  Jfino  Tettmnent;  and 
riiowed  other  wriUnn  quite  different  that  tney  gave  for  authentic  The  Co> 
rinthians,  like  the  Marcionists,  admitted  not  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
Eaeratit^  and  the  Sevenians,  adopted  neither  the  acts  nor  the  Epistles  of  PauL 
Chrysostome,  in  a  homily  which  he  made  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  sav% 
d&t  hi  his  tixne,  about  the  year  400,  many  people  knew  nothing  either  of  Qm 
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When  we  consider  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  hundred  years 
intervening  between  the  time  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived  and 
the  time  the  new  Testament  was  formed  into  a  book,  we  must 
see,  even  without  the  assistance  of  historical  evidence,  the  exceed- 
ing uncertainty  there  is  of  its  authenticity.  The  authenticity  of 
the  book  of  Homer,  so  far  as  regards  the  authorship,  is  much 
better  established  than  that  of  the  New  Testament,  though  Homer 
is  a  thousand  years  the  most  ancient.  It  was  only  an  exceeding 
good  poet  that  could  have  written  the  book  of  Homer,  and,  there- 
fore, few  men  only  could  have  attempted  it ;  and  a  man  capable 
of  doing  it  would  not  have  thrown  away  his  own  fame  by  giving  it 
to  another.  In  like  manner,  there  were  but  few  that  could  have 
composed  Euclid's  Elements,  because  none  but  an  exceeding 
good  geometrician  could  have  been  the  author  of  that  work. 

But  with  respect  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  particu- 
larly such  parts  as  tell  us  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
Christ,  any  person  who  could  tell  a  story  of  an  apparition,  or  of  a 
man^a  walking,  could  have  made  such  books ;  for  the  story  is 
most  wretchedly  told.  The  chance,  therefore,  of  forgery  in  the 
Testament,  is  millions  to  one  greater  than  in  the  case  of  Homer 
or  Euclid.  Of  the  numerous  priests  or  parsons  of  the  present 
day,  bishops  and  all,  every  one  of  them  can  make  a  sermon,  or 
translate  a  scrap  of  Latin,  especially  if  it  has  been  translated  a 
thousand  times  before ;  but  is  there  any  amongst  them  that  can 
write  poetry  like  Homer,  of  science  like  Euclid  ;  the  sum  total  of 
a  parson's  learning,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  a  6  a6,  and  hie, 
hizc^  hoc ;  and  their  knowledge  of  science  is  three  times  one  is 
three  ;  and  this  is  more  than  sufficient  to  have  enabled  them,  had 
they  lived  at  the  time,  to  have  written  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 

As  the  opportunities  of  forgery  were  greater,  so  also  was  the 
inducement.  A  man  could  gain  no  advantage  by  writing  under 
the  name  of  Homer  or  Euclid  ;  if  he  could  ^Tite  equal  to  them,  it 

author  or  ofthe  book.  St.  Irene,  who  lived  before  that  time,  reports  that  the 
Valeniinians,  like  several  other  sects  of  the  Christians,  accused  ilie  Scriptures 
of  being  filled  with  imperfections,  errors  and  contrrjdictions.  The  Ebionites  oi 
Nazarecns,  who  were  the  first  Christians,  rejected  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
regarded  him  as  an  impostor.  They  report  among  other  tnings,  that  he  was 
originally  a  Pagan,  that  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  lired  some  time  ;  and 
that  having  a  mind  to  marry  tlie  daughter  of  the  high  priest,  he  caused  him- 
Bclf  to  be  circumcised ;  but  that  not  bein^  able  to  obtain  her,  he  quarreHed 
with  the  Jews,  and  wrote  against  circumcision,  and  against  the  observation  o^ 
the  sabbath,  and  against  all  the  legal  ordinances.'' 
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would  be  better  that  he  wrote  under  his  own  name  ;  if  inferior,  he 
could  not  succeed.  Pride  would  prevent  the  former,  and  impos- 
sibility the  latter.  But  with  respect  to  such  books  as  compose  the 
New  Testament,  all  the  inducements  were  on  the  side  of  forgery. 
The  best  immagined  history  that  could  have  been  made,  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  aAcr  the  time,  could  not  have 
passed  for  an  original  under  the  name  of  the  real  writer ;  the  only 
chance  of  success  lay  in  forgery,  for  the  church  wanted  pretence 
for  its  new  doctrine,  and  truth  and  talents  were  out  of  the  question. 

But  as  it  18  not  uncommon  (as  before  observed)  to  relate 
stories  of  persons  walking  dSier  they  are  dead,  and  of  ghosts  and 
apparitions  of  such  as  have  fallen  by  some  violent  or  extraor- 
dinary means  ;  and  as  the  people  of  that  day  were  in  the  habit  of 
believing  such  things,  and  of  the  appearance  of  angels,  and  also 
of  devils,  and  of  their  getting  into  people's  insides,  and  shaking 
them  like  a  fit  of  an  ague,  and  of  their  being  cast  out  agam  as  if  by 
an  emetic — (Mary  Magdalene,  the  book  of  Mark  tells  us,  had 
brought  up,  or  been  brought  to  bed  of  seven  devils;)  it  was  no- 
thing extraordinary  that  some  story  of  this  kind  should  get  abroad 
of  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ,  and  become  afterwards  the 
foundation  of  the  four  books  ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  LukOf 
and  John.  Each  writer  told  the  tale  as  he  heard  it,  or  there- 
abouts, and  gave  to  his  book  the  name  of  the  saint  or  the  apostle 
whom  tradition  had  given  as  the  eye-witness.  It  is  only  upon  this 
ground  that  the  contradictions  in  those  books  can  be  accounted 
for ;  and  if  this  be  not  the  case,  they  are  downright  impositions, 
lies,  and  forgeries,  without  even  the  apology  of  credulity. 

That  they  have  been  written  by  a  sort  of  half  Jews,  as  the  fore« 
going  quotations  mention,  is  discemable  enough.  The  frequent 
references  made  to  that  chief  assassin  and  impostor  Moses,  and 
to  the  men  called  prophets,  establishes  this  point ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  church  has  complimented  the  fraud,  by  admitting 
the  Bible  and  the  Testament  to  reply  to  each  other.  Between  the 
Christian  Jew  and  the  Christian  Gentile,  the  thing  called  a  pro- 
phecy, and  the  thing  prophesied  ;  the  type  and  the  thing  typified  ; 
the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  have  been  industriously  rum- 
maged up,  and  fitted  together  like  old  looks  and  pick-lock  keys* 
The  story  foolishly  enough  told  of  Eve  and  the  serpent,  and 
naturally  enough  as  to  the  enmity  between  men  and  serpents,  (for 
tile  serpent  always  bites  about  the  heel^  because  it  cannot  reach 
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higher ;  aiid  the  man  always  knocks  the  serpent  about  the  headt 
as  the  most  effectual  way  to  prevent  its  biting  ;*)  this  foolish 
story,  I  say,  has  been  made  into  a  prophecy,  a  type,  and  a  promise 
to  begin  with ;  and  the  lying  imposition  of  Isaiah  to  Ahaz,  Thai 
a  virgin  »halt  conceive  and  bear  a  $onf  as  a  sign  that  Ahaz 
should  conquer,  when  the  event  was  that  he  was  defeatedi  (as 
already  noticed  in  the  observations  on  the  book  of  Isaiah,)  has 
been  perverted,  and  made  to  serve  as  a  winder-up. 

Jonah  and  the  whale  are  also  made  into  a  sign  or  a  type* 
Jonah  is  Jesus,  and  the  whale  is  the  grave :  for  it  is  said,  (and 
they  have  made  Christ  to  say  it  of  himself,)  Matt.  chap.  xvii.  v.  40« 
^  For  as  Jonah  was  three  dayt  and  three  nights  in  the  whale'r 
belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  day$  and  three  nights  in 
the  heart  of  the  earth."  But  it  happens,  awkwardly  enough,  that 
Christ,  according  to  their  own  account,  was  but  one  day  and  two 
nights  in  the  grave ;  about  36  hours,  instead  of  72 :  that  is,  the 
Friday  night,  the  Saturday,  and  the  Saturday  night ;  for  they  say 
he  was  up  on  the  Sunday  morning  by  sun-rise,  or  before.  But  as 
this  fits  quite  as  well  as  the  bite  and  the  kick  in  Genesis,  or  the 
virgin  and  her  son  in  Isaiah,  it  will  pass  in  the  lump  of  orthodox 
things.  Thus  much  for  the  historical  part  of  the  Testament  and 
its  evidences. 

Epistles  of  Paul — The  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul,  being  four 
teen  in  number,  almost  fill  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  Testis 
ment.  Whether  those  epistles  were  written  by  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed,  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance,  since 
the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  attempts  to  prove  his  doctrine  by 
argument  He  does  not  pretend  to  have  been  witness  to  any  of 
the  scenes  told  of  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension ;  and  he 
declares  that  he  had  not  believed  them. 

The  story  of  his  being  struck  to  the  ground  as  he  was  joumeyfe 
ing  to  Damascus,  has  nothing  in  it  miraculous  or  extraordinary  ; 
he  escaped  with  life,  and  that  is  more  than  many  others  have 
done,  who  have  been  struck  with  lightning ; .  and  that  he  should 
loose  his  sight  for  three  days,  and  be  unable  to  eat  or  drink  du- 
ring that  time,  b  nothing  more  than  is  common  in  such  con- 
ditions. His  companions  that  were  with  him  appear  not  to  have 
snfiered  in  the  same  manner,  for  they  were  well  enough  to  lead 

**<  It  shaUbruiM  thy  it<a<(y  and  thou  ahalt  bruise  his  A€«t.**  Genea^cfaapw 
fik  vsr.  15. 
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him  the  remainder  of  the  jouraej ;  neither  did  they  pretend  to 
hare  seen  any  yision. 

The  character  of  the  person  called  Paul,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts given  of  him,  has  in  it  a  great  deal  of  violence  and  fana- 
ticism ;  he  had  persecuted  with  as  much  heat  as  he  preached 
afterwards ;  the  stroke  he  had  received  had  changed  his  thinking, 
without  altering  his  constitution ;  and,  either  as  a  Jew  or  a  Chris- 
tia^y  he  was  the  same  zealot  Such  men  are  never  good  moral 
evidences  of  any  doctrine  they  preach.  They  are  always  in  ex- 
tremes, as  well  of  actions  as  of  belief. 

The  doctrine  he  sets  out  to  prove  by  argument,  b  the  resur- 
rection of  the  same  body :  and  he  advances  this  as  an  evidence 
of  immortality.  But  so  much  will  men  differ  in  their  manner  ot 
thinking,  and  in  the  conclusions  they  draw  from  the  same  pre- 
mises, that  this  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  so 
&r  from  being  an  evidence  of  immortality,  appears  to  me  to  fur- 
nish an  evidence  against  it ;  for  if  I  had  already  died  in  this  body, 
and  am  raised  again  in  the  same  body  in  which  I  have  died,  it  is 
presumptive  evidence  that  I  shall  die  again.  That  resurrection 
DO  more  secures  me  against  the  repetition  of  dying,  than  an  ague 
fit,  when  past,  secures  me  against  another.  To  believe,  there- 
fore, in  immortality,  I  must  have  a  more  elevated  idea  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  gloomy  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

Besides,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  as  well  as  of  hope,  I  had  rather 
have  a  better  body  and  a  more  convenient  form  than  the  present. 
Every  animal  in  the  creation  excels  us  in  something.  The  wing- 
ed insects,  without  mentioning  doves  or  eagles,  can  pass  over 
more  space  and  with  greater  ease,  in  a  few  minutes,  than  man  can 
m  an  hour.  The  glide  of  the  smallest  fish,  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  exceeds  us  in  motion,  almost  beyond  comparison,  and  with* 
out  weariness.  Even  the  sluggish  snail  can  ascend  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  dungeon,  where  a  man,  by  the  want  of  that  ability, 
would  perish ;  and  a  spider  can  launch  itself  from  the  top,  as  a 
plajrful  amusement  The  personal  powers  of  man  are  so  limited, 
and  his  heavy  frame  so  little  constructed  to  extensive  enjoyment, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  induce  us  to  wish  the  opinion  of  Paul 
to  be  true.  It  is  too  little  for  the  magnitude  of  the  scene — too 
mean  for  the  sublimity  of  the  subject 

But  all  other  arguments  apart,  the  contcioumeis  of  existence 
is  the  onlv  conceiveable  idea  we  can  have  of  another  life»  and  the 

19 
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continuance  of  that  consciousness  is  immortality.  The  cofi- 
sciousness  of  existence,  or  the  knowing  that  we  exist,  is  not 
necessarily  confined  to  the  same  form,  nor  to  the  same  matter, 
even  in  this  life. 

We  have  not  in  all  cases  the  same  form,  nor  in  any  case  the 
same  matter,  that  composed  our  bodies  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  ;  and  yet  we  are  conscious  of  being  the  same  persons.  Even 
legs  and  arms,  which  make  up  almost  half  the  human  frame,  are 
not  necessary  to  the  consciousness  of  existence.  These  may 
be  lost  or  taken  away,  and  the  full  consciousness  of  existence 
remain ;  and  were  their  place  supplied  by  wings,  or  other  ap- 
pendages, we  cannot  conceive  that  it  could  alter  our  consciousness 
of  existence.  In  short,  we  know  not  how  much,  or  rather  how 
little,  of  our  composition  it  is,  and  how  exquisitely  fine  that  little  is, 
that  creates  in  us  this  consciousness  of  existence ;  and  all  be- 
yond that  is  like  the  pulp  of  a  peach,  distinct  and  separate  from 
the  vegetative  speck  in  the  kernel. 

Who  can  say  by  what  exceeding  fine  action  of  fine  matter  it  is 
that  a  thought  is  produced  in  what  we  call  the  mind  1  and  yet 
that  thought  when  produced,  as  I  now  produce  the  thought  I  am 
writing,  is  capable  of  becoming  immortal,  and  is  the  only  pro- 
duction of  man  that  has  that  capacity. 

Statues  of  brass  and  marble  will  perish ;  and  statues  made  in 
imitation  of  them  are  not  the  same  statues,  nor  the  same  work- 
manship, any  more  than  the  copy  of  a  picture  is  the  same  picture. 
But  print  and  reprint  a  thought  a  thousand  times  over,  and  that 
with  materials  of  any  kind — carve  it  in  wood,  or  engrave  it  on 
stone,  the  thought  is  eternally  and  identically  the  same  thought  in 
<every  case.  It  has  a  capacity  of  unimpaired  existence,  unaffected 
by  change  of  matter,  and  is  essentially  distinct,  and  of  a  nature 
different  from  every  thing  else  that  we  know  or  can  conceive.  If 
then  the  thing  produced  has  in  itself  a  capacity  of  being  immortal 
ii  is  more  than  a  token  that  the  power  that  produced  it,  which  is 
'  the  self-same  thing  as  consciousness  of  existence,  can  be  immor- 
ital  also ;  and  that  is  independently  of  the  matter  it  was  first 
connected  with«  as  the  thought  is  of  the  printing  or  writing  it  first 
appeared  in.  The  one  idea  is  not  more  difficult  to  believe  than  the 
other,  and  we  can  see  that  one  is  true. 

That  the  consciousness  of  existence  is  not  dependent  on  the 
eame  form  or  the  same  matter,  is  demonstrated  to  our  senses  in 
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the  works  of  the  creation,  as  far  as  our  senses  are  cafmble  of  re- 
ceiving that  demonstration.  A  very  numerous  part  of  the  animal 
creation  preaches  to  us,  far  better  than  Paul,  the  belief  of  a  life 
hereaAer.  Their  little  life  resembles  an  earth  and  a  heaven — a 
present  and  a  future  state  :  and  comprises,  if  it  may  be  so  ex- 
pressed, immortality  in  miniature. 

The  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  creation  to  our  eye  are  the 
winged  insects,  and  they  are  not  so  originally.  They  acquire 
that  form,  and  that  inimitable  brilliancy  by  progressive  changes. 
The  slow  and  creeping  caterpillar- worm  of  to  day,  passes  in  a 
few  days  to  a  torpid  figure,  and  a  state  resembling  death ;  and  in 
the  next  change  comes  forth  in  all  the  miniature  magnificence  of 
life,  a  splendid  butterfly.  No  resemblance  of  the  former  creature 
remains ;  every  thing  is  changed  ;  all  his  powers  are  new,  and 
life  is  to  him  another  thing.  We  cannot  conceive  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  existence  is  not  the  same  in  this  state  of  the  animal 
as  before  ;  why  then  must  I  believe  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body  is  necessary  to  continue  to  me  the  consciousness  of 
existence  hereafter. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason^  I  have  called  the 
creation  the  only  true  and  real  word  of  God ;  and  this  instance,  of 
this  text,  in  the  book  of  creation,  not  only  shows  to  us  that  this 
thmg  may  be  so,  but  that  it  is  so  ;  and  that  the  belief  of  a  future 
state  is  a  rational  belief,  founded  upon  facts  visible  in  the  creation : 
for  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  believe  that  we  shall  exist  hereafter 
in  A  better  state  and  form  than  at  present,  than  that  a  worm 
should  become  a  butterfly,  and  quit  the  dunghill  for  the  atmos- 
phere, if  we  did  not  know  it  as  a  fact. 

As  to  the  doubtful  jargon  asciibed  to  Paul  in  the  15th  chapter 
of  1  Corinthians,  which  makes  part  of  the  burial  service  of  some 
Christian  sectaries,  it  is  as  destitute  of  meaning  as  the  tolling  of 
the  bell  at  the  funeral ;  it  explains  nothing  to  the  understandmg — 
it  illustrates  nothing  to  the  imagination,  but  leaves  the  reader  to 
find  any  meaning  if  he  can.  '*  All  flesh,  (says  he,)  is  not  the  same 
flesh.  There  is  one  flesh  of  men  ;  another  of  beasts ;  another 
of  fishes ;  and  another  of  birds."  And  what  then  ? — nothing.  A 
cook  cottld  have  said  as  much.  **  There  are  also,  (says  he,)  bodies 
celestial  and  bodies  terrestial ;  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  one, 
and  the  glory  of  the  terrestial  is  another."  And  what  then? — 
nothing.    And  what  is  the  difierence  ?  nothing  that  he  has  told. 
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•*  There  is,  (says  he,)  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  ol 
the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars."  And  what  then  T — 
nothing;  except  that  he  says  that  one  s/ardt/feref^ /ram  another 
atar  in  glory,  instead  of  distance ;  and  he  might  as  well  have  told 
us,  that  the  moon  did  not  shine  so  bright  as  the  sun.  All  this  is 
nothing  better  than  the  jargon  of  a  conjuror,  who  picks  up  phrases 
he  does  not  understand,  to  confound  the  credulous  people  who 
come  to  have  their  fortunes  told.  Priests  and  conjurors  are  of 
the  same  trade. 

Sometimes  Paul  affects  to  be  a  naturalist  and  to  prove  his  system 
of  resurrection  from  the  principles  of  vegetation.  "  Thou  fool, 
(says  he,]  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die." 
To  which  one  might  reply  in  his  own  language,  and  say.  Thou 
fool,  Paul,  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die 
not ;  for  the  grain  that  dies  in  the  ground  never  does,  nor  can 
vegetate.  It  is  only  the  living  grains  that  produce  the  next  crop. 
But  the  metaphor,  in  any  point  of'  view,  is  no  simile.  It  is  suc- 
cession, and  not  resurrection. 

The  progress  of  an  animal  from  one  state  of  being  to  another, 
as  from  a  worm  to  a  butterfly,  applies  to  the  case  ;  but  this  of  a 
grain  does  not,  and  shows  Paul  to  have  been  what  he  says  ot 
others,  a  fooL 

Whether  the  fourteen  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul  were  written  b^ 
him  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  they  are  either  argumenta- 
tive or  dogmatical ;  and  as  the  argument  is  defective,  and  the 
dogmatical  part  is  merely  presumptive,  it  signifies  not  who  wrote 
them.  And  the  same  may  be  said  for  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
Testament.  It  is  not  upon  the  epistles,  but  upon  what  is  called 
the  gospel,  contained  in  the  four  books  ascribed  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  upon  the  pretended  prophecies,  that 
the  theory  of  the  church,  calling  itself  the  Christian  church, 
is  founded.  The  epistles  are  dependent  upon  those,  and  must 
follow  their  fate  ;  for  if  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  be  fabulous,  all 
reasoning  founded  upon  it  as  a  supposed  truth,  must  fall  with  it 

We  know  from  history,  that  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  this 
church,  Athanasius,  lived  at  the  time  the  New  Testament  was 
formed  ;*  and  we  know  also,  from  the  absurd  jargon  be  has  lefl 
us  under  the  name  of  a  creed,  the  character  of  the  men  who 
formed  the  New  Testament ;  and  we  know  also  from  the  same 

^  Athaoaaiui  died,  aocording  to  the  church  chronologXi  ip  the  year  37L 
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history,  that  the  autheikicity  of  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed 
was  denied  at  the  time.  It  was  upon  the  vote  of  such  as 
Athanasi as,  that  the  Testament  was  decreed  to  be  the  word  of 
God ;  and  nothing  can  present  to  us  a  more  strange  idea  than 
that  of  decreeing  the  word  of  God  by  vote.  Those  who  rest  their 
faith  upon  such  authority,  put  man  in  the  place  of  God,  and  have 
no  foundation  for  future  happiness ;  credulity,  however,  is  not  a 
crime ;  but  it  becomes  criminal  by  resisting  conviction.  It  is 
strangling  in  the  womb  of  the  conscience  the  efforts  it  makes' to 
ascertain  truth.  We  should  never  force  belief  upon  ourselves  in 
any  thing. 

I  here  close  the  subject  on  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
The  evidence  I  have  produced  to  prove  them  forgeries,  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  books  themselves,' and  acts,  like  a  two  edged 
sword,  either  way.  If  the  evidence  be  denied,  the  authenticity 
of  the  scriptures  is  denied  with  it ;  for  it  is  scripture  evidence : 
and  if  the  evidence  be  admitted,  the  authenticity  of  the  books  is 
disproved.  The  contradictory  impossibilities  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  put  them  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
swears  for  and  against.  Either  evidence  convicts  him  of  perjury, 
and  equally  destroys  reputation. 

Should  the  Bible  and  the  Testament  hereafler  fall,  it  is  not  I 
that  have  been  the  occasion.  I  have  done  no  more  than  extracted 
the  evidence  from  that  confused  mass  of  matter  with  which  it  is 
mixed,  and  arranged  that  evidence  in  a  point  of  light  to  be  clearly 
seen  and  easily  comprehended  ;  and,  having  done  this,  I  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself,  as  I  have  judged  for  myself. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  Agt  of  Reason^  I  have  spoken  of  the 
three  frauds,  mystery,  miracle,  and  prophecy  ;  and  as  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  any  of  the  answers  to  that  work,  that  in  the  least  effects 
what  I  have  there  said  upon  those  subjects,  I  shall  not  encumber 
this  Second  Part  with  additions  that  are  not  necessary. 

I  have  spoken  also  in  the  same  work  upon  what  is  called  rere/a- 
tiony  and  have  shown  the  absurd  misapplication  of  that  term  to  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  ;  for  certainly  revela- 
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lion  is  out  of  the  question  in  reciting  any  thing  of  which  man  hM 
been  the  actor  or  the  witness.  That  which  a  man  has  done  or  seen, 
needs  no  revelation  to  tell  him  he  has  done  it,  or  seen  it ;  for  be 
knows  it  already  ;  nor  to  enable  him  to  tell  it,  or  to  write  it.  It  is 
ignorance,  or  imposition,  to  apply  the  term  revelation  in  suck 
cases ;  yet  the  Bible  and  Testament  are  classed  under  this  frau- 
dulent description  of  being  all  revelation. 

Revelation  then,  so  far  as  the  term  has  relation  between  God 
ttid  man,  can  only  be  applied  to  something  which  God  reveals  of 
his  wiU  to  man  ;  but  though  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  roakd 
such  a  communication,  is  necessarily  admitted,  because  to  that 
power  all  things  are  possible,  yet,  the  thing  so  revealed  (if  any 
thing  ever  was  revealed,  and  which,  by  the  bye,  it  is  impossible  to 
prove)  is  revelation  to -the  person  only  to  tchom  it  is  made.  Hid 
account  of  it  to  another  is  not  revelation  ;  and  whoever  puts  faith 
in  that  acccouht, puts  it  in  the  man  from  whom  the  account  comes; 
and  that  man  may  have  been  deceived,  or  may  have  dreamed  it ; 
or  he  may  be  an  impostor,  and  may  lie.  There  is  no  possible  cri- 
terion whereby  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  what  he  tells  :  for  even  the 
morality  of  it  would  be  no  proof  of  revelation.  In  all  such  cases, 
the  proper  answer  would  be,  "  When  it  is  revealed  to  m«,  1  will 
believe  it  to  he  a  revelation  ;  but  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  incumbent 
upon  me  to  believe  it  to  be  revelation  before  ;  neither  is  it  proper 
that  I  should  take  the  word  of  a  man  as  the  word  of  God,  and  put 
man  in  the  place  of  God."  This  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
spoken  of  revelation  in  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason ;  and 
which,  while  it  reverentially  admits  revelation  as  a  possible  thing, 
because,  as  before  said,  to  the  Almighty  all  things  are  possible,  it 
prevents  the  imposition  of  one  man  upon  another,  and  precludes 
the  wicked  use  of  pretended  revelation. 

But  though,  speaking  for  myself,  I  thus  admit  the  possibility  of 
revelation,  I  totally  disbelieve  that  the  Almighty  ever  did  com- 
municate any  thing  to  man,  by  any  mode  of  speech,  in  any  lan- 
guage, or  by  any  kind  of  vision,  or  appearance,  or  by  any  means 
which  our  senses  are  capable  of  receiving,  otherwise  than  by  the 
universal  display  of  himself  in  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  by 
that  repugnance  we  feel  in  ourselves  to  bad  actions,  and  disposi- 
tion to  do  good  ones. 

The  most  detestable  wickedness,  the  most  horrid  cruelties,  and 
the  greatest  miseries,  that  have  afflicted  the  human  race,  have  had 
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4^ir  origin  ia  this  thing  called  revelation,  or  revealed  religion.  It 
has  beeii  the  most  dishonorable  belief  against  the  character  of  the 
Divinity,  the  most  destructive  to  morality,  and  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  man^  thateyejLWMpXQpiB^^i^gd^since  man  began  to'  exist. 
It  is  better,  far  better,  that  we  admitted,  if  it  were  poasiMfiT^ 
thousand  devils  to  roam  at  large,  and  to  preach  publicly  the  doc^ 
trine  of  devils,  if  there  were  any  such,  than  that  we  permitted  one 
suchimposter  and  monster  as  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  the 
Bible  prophets,  to  come  with  the  pretended  word  of  God  in  his 
mouth,  and  have  credit  among  us. 

Whence  arose  all  thj^.  horrid  assassinations  of  whole  nations  of 
men,  women,  and  infants^  with  which  the  Bible  is  filled.:  and  the 
^2ody.peiBecutions«  and  tortures  unto  death,  and  religious  waza» 
that  since  that  time  have  laid  Europe  in  blood  and  ashes  ;  whence 
arose  (hey,  but  from  this  impious  thing  called  revealed  religion, 
andtlus  monstrous  belief,  that  God  has  spoken  to  man  ?  The  lies 
of  the  Bible  have  been  _  the  cause  of  thg  one,  gj^d  th*^  li^r?  P^  thg 
'festam^gt  of  the  other. 

Some  Christians  pretend,  that  Christianity  was  not  established 
bj  the  sword  ;  but  of  what  period  of  time  do  they  speak?  It  was 
impossible  that  twelve  men  could  begin  with  the  sword  ;  they  bad 
not  the  power ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  professors  of  Christianity 
sufficiently  powerful  to  employ  the  sword,  than  they  did  so,  and 
the  stake  and  the  faggot  too ;  and  Mahomet  could  not  do  it  sooner. 
By  the  same  spirit  that  Peter  cut  off  the  car  of  the  high  priest's 
servant  (if  the  story  be  true)  he  would  have  cut  off  his  head,  and 
the  head  of  his  master,  had  he  been  able.  Besides  this,  Chris- 
tianity grounds  itself  originally  upon  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  was 
established  altogether  by  the  sword,  and  that  in  the  worst  use  of  it ; 
not  to  terrify,  but  to  extirpate.  The  Jews  made  no  converts  ;  they 
butchered  all.  The  Bible  is  the  sire  of  the  Testament,  and  both 
are  called  the  word  of  God,  The  Christicms  read  both  books ;  the 
ministers  preach  from  both  books  ;  and  this  thing  called  Chris- 
tianity is  made  up  of  both.  It  is  then  false  to  say  that  Christianity 
was  not  established  by  the  sword. 

The  only  sect  that  has  not  persecuted  are  the  Quakers  ;  and  the 
only  reason  that  can  be  given  for  it  is,  that  they  are  rather  Deists 
than  Christians.  They  do  not  believe  much  about  Jesus  Christ, 
and  they  call  the  Scriptures  a  dead  letter.  Had  they  called  them 
by  a  worse  name,  they  had  been  nearer  the  truth* 
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It  is  incumbent  on  every  man  who  reverences  the  character  ot 
ihe  Creator,  and  who  wishes  to  lessen  the  catalogue  of  artificial 
miseries,  and  remove  the  cause  that  has  sown  persecutions  thick 
among  mankind,  to  expel  all  ideas  of  revealed  religion  as  a  danger 
ous  heresy,  and  an  impious  fraud.  What  is  it  that  we  have  learned 
from  this  pretended  thing  called  revealed  religion  1 — nothing  that 
IS  useful  to  man,  and  every  thing  that  is  dishonourable  to  his  Ma- 
Ker.  What  is  it  the  Bible  teaches  us  ? — rapine,  cruelty,  and  mur- 
der. What  is  it  the  Testament  teaches  us  ? — to  believe  that  the 
Almighty  committed  debauchery  with  a  woman,  engaged  to  be 
married  !  and  the  belief  of  this  debauchery  is  called  faith. 

As  to  the  fragments  of  morality  that  are  irregularly  and  thinly 
scattered  in  those  books,  they  make  no  part  of  this  pretended  thing 
revealed  religion.  They  are  the  natural  dictates  of  conscience, 
and  the  bonds  by  which  society  is  held  together,  and  without  which 
it  cannot  exist ;  and  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  religions,  and  in  all 
societies.  The  Testament  teaches  nothing  new  upon  this  subject, 
and  where  it  attempts  to  exceed,  it  becomes  mean  and  ridiculous. 
The  doctrine  of  not  retaliating  injuries,  is  much  better  expressed 
in  proverbs,  which  is  a  collection  as  well  from  the  Gentiles  as  the 
Jews,  than  it  is  in  the  Testament.  It  is  there  said,  Proverbs  xxv 
ver.  21,  ••  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if 
he  be  thirsty,  give  him  nattr  to  drink  ;*'*  but  when  it  is  said,  as  in 
the  Testament,  *^Ifa  man  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also ;"  it  is  assassinating  the  dignity  of  forbearance, 
and  sinking  man  into  a  spaniel. 

Loving  enemies,  is  another  dogma  of  feigned  morality,  and  has 
besides  no  meaning.  It  is  incumbent  on  man,  as  a  moralist,  that 
he  does  not  revenge  an  injury ;  and  it  is  equally  as  good  in  a  po- 
litical sense,  for  there  is  no  end  to  retaliation,  each  retaliates  on 

^  *  According  to  what  is  called  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount,  in  the  book  of 

Matthew,  where,  nmon^  some  other  good  things,  a  great  deal  of  this  feigned 
morality  is  introduced^  it  is  tHere  expressly  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  foroear- 

1%^  ance,  or  of  not  retaliating  injuries,  was  not  an^  part  of  the  doctrine  qfthe  Jews  ; 

but  as  this  doctrine  is  founded  in  proverbs,  it  must,  according  to  that  stal»- 
ment,  have  been  copied  from  the  (jrentiles,  from  whom  Christ  had  learned  it. 
Those  men,  whom  Jewish  and  Christian  idolators  have  abusively  called  hea- 
thens, had  much  better  and  clearer  ideas  of  justice  and  morality,  than  arc  to 
be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  far  as  it  is  Jewish  ;  or  in  the  New.  The 
answer  of  Solon  on  the  question,  "  Which  is  the  most  perfect  popular  govern- 
ment," has  never  been  exceeded  by  any  man  since  his  time,  as  containing  a 
>maxim  of  political  morality.  "  That,"  says  he,  "  where  the  least  tnjtary  £nt, 
to  the  meanest  individxud,  u  considered  as  an  insult  on  the  whole  corufttuition.* 
€oloD  lived  about  500  years  before  Christ. 
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Jie  otber,  and  calla  it  justice  ;  but  to  love  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
juij,  if  it  could  be  dione,  would  be  to  oflTer  a  premium  for  crime. 
Besides  the  word  enemies  is  too  vague  and  general  to  be  used  in  a 
moral  maxim,  which  ought  always  to  be  clear  and  defined,  like  a 
proverb.  If  a  man  be  the  enemy  of  another  frcm  mistake  and 
prejudicOf  as  in  the  case  of  religious  opinions,  and  sometimes  in 
politics,  that  man  is  different  to  an  enemy  at  heart  with  a  criminal 
intention ;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  and  it  contributes  also  to 
our  own  tranquillity,  that  we  put  the  best  construction  upon  a  thing 
that  it  will  bear.  But  even  this  erroneous  motive  in  him,  makes 
no  motive  for  love  on  the  other  part ;  and  to  say  that  we  can  love 
voluntarily,  and  without  a  motive,  is  morally  and  physically  impos- 
sible. 

Morality  is  injured  by  prescribing  to  it  duties,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  are  impossible  to  be  performed ;  and,  if  they  could  bet 
would  be  productive  of  evil ;  or,  as  before  said,  be  premiums  for 
crime.  The  maxim  of  doing  as  we  xcotdd  be  done  unto,  does  not 
include  this  strange  doctrine  of  loving  enemies  ;  for  no  man  ex- 
pects to  be  loved  himself  for  bis  crime  or  for  his  enmity. 

Those  who  preach  this  doctrine  of  loving  their  enemies,  are  in 
general  the  greatest  persecutors,  and  they  act  consistently  by  so 
doing  ;  for  the  doctrine  is  hypocritical,  and  it  is  natural  that  hypo- 
crisy should  act  the  reverse  of  what  it  preaches.  For  my  own 
part,  I  disown  the  doctrine,  and  consider  it  as  a  feigned  or  fabu- 
lous morality  ;  yet  the  man  does  not  exist  that  can  say  I  have 
persecuted  him,  or  any  man  or  any  set  of  men,  either  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  or  in  the  French  Revolution  ;  or  that  I  have,  in 
any  case,  returned  evil  for  evil.  But  it  is  not  incumbent  on  man 
to  reward  a  bad  action  with  a  good  one,  or  to  return  good  for  evil ; 
and  wherever  it  b  done,  it  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  not  a  duty.  It 
is  also  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  doctrine  can  make  any  part  of 
a  revealed  religion.  We  imitate  the  moral  character  of  the  Cre- 
ator by  forbearing  with  each  other,  for  he  forbears  with  all;  but 
this  doctrine  would  imply  that  he  loved  man,  not  in  proportion  as 
be  was  good,  but  as  he  was  bad. 

If  we  consider  the  nature  of  our  condition  here,  we  must  see 
there  is  no  occasion  for  such  a  thing  as  revealed  religion*     What 
b  it  wewant  to  know  ?  Does  not  the  creation,  the  universe  we  be- 
Eold,  preach  to  us  the  exigence  of  an  Almighty  power  that  go- 
ems  and  regulates  the  whole  7    And  is  not  the  evidence  that 

io 
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this  creation  holds  out  to  our  senses  iniinillely  stronger  than  any 
thing  we  can  read  in  a  book,  that  anjr  imposter  mi^ht  make  and 
call  the  word  of  God !  As  for  morality,  the  knowledge  of  it 
exists  in  erery  man's  conscience. 

Here  we  are.  The  existence  of  an  Almight*  power  is  sufficient 
ly  demonstrated  to  us,  though  we  cannot  conceive,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible we  should,  the  nature  and  manner  of  its  existence.  We  can- 
not conceive  how  we  came  here  ourselves,  and  yet  we  know  for  a 
fact  that  we  are  here.  We  must  know  also,  that  the  power  that 
Called  us  into  being,  can,  if  he  please,  and  when  he  pleases,  call 
us  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  we  have  lived  here  ;  and, 
therefore,  without  seeking  any  other  motive  for  the  belief,  it  is  ra- 
tional to  believe  that  he  will,  for  we  know  before-hand  that  he  can. 
The  probability,  or  even  possibility  of  the  thing  is  all  that  we  ought 
to  know ;  for  if  we  knew  it  as  a  fact,  we  should  be  the  mere  slares 
of  terror :  our  belief  would  have  no  merit ;  and  our  best  actions 
no  virtue. 

Deism  then  teaches  us,  without  the  possibility  of  being  deceiv 
ed,  all  that  is  necessary  or  proper  to  be  known.  The  creation  is 
the  Bible  of  the  Deist.  He  there  reads,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 
Creator  himself,  the  certainty  of  his  existence,  and  the  immutabi 
lity  of  his  power,  and  all  other  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  to  him 
forgeries.  The  probability  that  we  may  be  called  to  account 
hereafter,  will,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  have  the  influence  of  belief; 
for  it  is  not  our  belief  or  disbelief  that  can  make  or  unmake  the 
fact  As  this  is  the  state  we  are  in,  and  which  it  is  proper  we 
should  be  in,  as  free  agents,  it  is  the  fool  only,  and  not  the  phUo- 
sopher,  or  even  the  prudent  man,  that  would  live  as  if  there  were 
no  God. 

But  the  belief  of  a  God  is  so  weakened  by  being  mixed  with  the 
strange  fable  of  the  Christian  creed,  and  with  the  wild  adventures 
related  in  the  Bible,  and  of  the  obscurity  and  obscene  nonsense 
of  the  Testament,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  bewildered  as  in  a  fog. 
Viewing  all  these  things  in  a  confused  mass,  he  confounds  fact 
with  fable ;  and  as  he  cannot  believe  all,  he  feels  a  disposition  to 
reject  all.  But  the  belief  of  a  God  is  a  belief  distinct  from  all 
other  things,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  wiUi  any.  The  no- 
tion of  a  Trinity  of  Gods  has  enfeebled  the  belief  of  one  God.  A 
multiplication  of  beliefs  acts  as  a  division  of  belief :  and  in  pro- 
portion as  any  thing  is  Jivided  it  is  weakened. 
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RdigioDy  by  such  means,  becomes  a  thing  of  forn  %  instead  of 
tM  I  of  notion,  instead  of  principles ;  morality  is  banished,  to 
make  room  for  an  imaginary  thing,  called  faith,  and  this  faith  has 
its  origin  in  a  supposed  debauchery ;  a  man  is  preached  instead 
of  God ;  an  execution  is  an  object  for  gratitude  ;  the  preachers 
daub  themselves  with  the  blood,  like  a  troop  of  assassins,  and 
pretend  to  admire  the  brilliancy  it  gives  them ;  they  preach  a 
humdrum  sermon  on  the  merits  of  the  execution ;  then  praise 
Jesus  Christ  for  being  executed,  and  condemn  the  Jews  for  do- 
ing it 

A  man,  by  hearing  all  this  nonsense  lumped  and  preached  toge- 
ther, confounds  the  God  of  the  creation  with  the  imagined  God  of 
the  Christians,  and  lives  as  if  there  were  none. 

Of  all  the  systems  of  religion  that  ever  were  invented,  there  is 
none  more  derogatory  to  the  Almighty,  more  unedifying  to  man, 
more  repugnant  to  reason,  and  more  contradictory  in  itself,  than 
Ibis  thing  called  Christianity.  Too  absurd  for  belief,  too  impoaair 
ble  to  convince,  and  too  inconsistent  for  practice,  it  renders  the 
heart  torpid,  or  produces  only  atheists  and  fanatics.  As  an  en- 
gine  of  power,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  despotism  ;  and  as  a  means 
of  Wealth,  the  avarice  of  priests  ;  but  so  far  as  respects  the  good 
of  nan  in  general,  it  leads  to  nothing  here  or  hereafter. 

The  only  religion  that  has  not  been  invented,  and  that  has  in  it 
every  evidence  of  divine  originality,  is  pure  and  simple  Deism. 
It  most  have  been  the  first,  and  will  probably  be  the  last  that  man 
believes.  But  pure  and  simple  Deism  does  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  despotic  governments.  They  cannot  lay  hold  of  religion 
as  an  engine,  but  by  mixing  it  with  human  inventions,  and  making 
their  own  authority  a  part ;  neither  does  it  answer  the  avarice  of 
priests  but  by  incorporating  themselves  and  their  functions  with  it, 
and  becoming,  like  the  government,  a  party  in  the  system.  It  is 
this  that  forms  the  otherwise  mysterious  connection  of  church  and 
state ;  the  church  humane,  and  the  state  tyrannic. 

Were  man  impressed  as  fully  and  as  strongly  as  he  ought  to  be- 
with  the  belief  of  a  God,  his  moral  life  would  be  regulated  by  the 
force  of  that  belief ;  he  would  stand  in  awe  of  God,  and  of  him- 
self, and  would  not  do  the  thing  that  could  not  be  concealed  from 
etdier.  To  give  this  belief  the  full  opportunity  offeree,  it  is  ne- 
eessary  that  it  acts  alone.     This  is  Deism. 
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But  when,  according  to  the  Christian  Trinitarian  schemct  one 
part  of  God  is  represented  by  a  dying  man,  and  another  part  called 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  a  flying  pigeon,  it  is  impossible  that  belief 
can  attach  itself  to  such  wild  conceits.* 

It  has  been  the  scheme  of  the  Christian  church,  and  of  all  the 
other  invented  systems  of  religion,  to  hold  man  m  ignorance  of  the 
Creator,  as  it  is  of  government  to  hold  man  m  ignorance  of  his 
rights.  The  systems  of  the  one  are  as  false  as  those  of  tlie  other, 
and  are  calculated  for  mutual  support.  The  study  of  theology, 
as  it  stands  in  Christian  churches,  is  the  study  of  nothing ;  it  is 
founded  on  nothing ;  it  rests  on  no  principles ;  it  proceeds  by  no 
authorities;  it  has  no  data;  it  can  demonstrate  nothing ;  and  it 
admits  of  no  conclusion.  Not  any  thing  can  be  studied  as  a  sci- 
ence, without  our  being  in  possession  of  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded ;  and  as  this  is  not  the  case  with  Christian 
theology,  it  is  therefore  the  study  of  nothing. 
'  Instead  then  of  studying  theology,  as  is  now  done,  out  of  the 
Bible  and  Testament,  the  meanings  of  which  books  are  always 
controverted,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  is  disproved,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  refer  to  the  Bible  of  the  creation.  The  prin- 
ciples we  discover  there  are  eternal,  and  of  divine  origin :  they 
are  ther  foundation  of  all  the  science  that  exists  in  the  world,  and 
must  be  the  foundation  of  theology. 

We  can  know  God  only  through  his  works.  We  cannot  have  a 
conception  of  any  one  attribute,  but  by  following  some  principle 
that  leads  to  it.  We  have  only  a  confused  idea  of  his  power,  if 
we  have  not  the  means  of  comprehending  something  of  its  im- 
mensity. We  can  have  no  idea  of  his  wisdom,  but  by  knowing 
the  order  and  manner  in  which  it  acts.  The  principles  of  science 
lead  to  this  knowledge ;  for  the  Creator  of  man  is  the  Creator  of 
science ;  and  it  is  through  that  medium  that  man  can  see  God,  as 
it  were,  face  to  face. 

Could  a  man  be  placed  in  a  situation,  and  endowed  with  the 
power  of  vision,  to  behold  at  one  view,  and  to  contemplate  deUbe- 
rately,  the  structure  of  the  universe  ;  to  mark  the  movements  of 

♦  The  book  called  the  book  of  Matthew,  says,  chap.  iii.  ver.  16,  that  tht 
Holy  Ghost  descended  in  the  shape  of  a  dove.  It  might  as  well  have  said  a 
coose ;  the  creatures  are  equally  harmless,  and  the  one  is  as  much  a  nonsensical 
Be  as  the  other.  The  second  of  Acts,  ver.  2,  3,  says,  that  it  descended  in  a 
mighty  rushing  toind^  in  the  shipe  of  cloven  tongues:  perhaps  it  was  clorea 
idcU    Such  al^urd  stuff  is  only  fit  for  tales  of  witches  and  wizarda. 
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the  several  planets,  the  cause  of  their  varying  appearances,  the 
unerring  order  in  which  thej  revolve,  even  to  the  remotest  comet ; 
dieir  connection  and  dependence  on  each  other,  and  to  know  the 
sjstom  of  laws  established  by  the  Creator,  that  governs  and  regu- 
lates the  whole ;  he  would  then  conceive,  far  beyond  what  any 
church  theology  can  teach  him,  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  vast- 
ness,  the  munificence  of  the  Creator  ;  he  would  then  see,  that  all 
the  knowledge  man  has  of  science,  and  that  all  the  mechanical  arts 
by  which  he  renders  his  situation  comfortable  here,  are  derived 
from  that  source  :  his  mind,  exalted  by  the  scene,  and  convinced 
by  the  fact,  would  increase  in  gratitude  as  it  increased  in  know- 
ledge ;  his  religion  or  his  worship,  would  become  united  with  his 
improvement  as  a  man ;  any  employment  he  followed,  that  had 
connection  with  the  piinciples  of  the  creation,  as  every  thing  of 
agriculture,  of  science,  and  of  the  mechanical  arts,  has,  would 
teach  him  more  of  Grod,  and  of  the  gratitude  he  owes  to  him,  than 
any  theological  Christian  sermon  he  now  hears.  Great  objects 
inspire  great  thoughts ;  great  munificence  excites  great  gratitude ; 
but  the  groveling  tales  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  Testa- 
ment are  fit  only  to  excite  contempt. 

Though  man  cannot  arrive,  at  least  in  this  life,  at  the  actual 
scene  I  have  described,  he  can  demonstrate  it ;  because  he  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  creation  is  constructed* 
We  know  that  the  greatest  works  can  be  represented  in  model, 
and  that  the  universe  can  be  represented  by  the  same  means. 
The  same  principles  by  which  we  measure  an  inch,  or  an  acre  of 
ground,  will  measure  to  millions  in  extent.  A  circle  of  an  inch 
diameter,  has  the  same  geometrical  properties  as  a  circle  that 
would  circumscribe  the  universe.  The  same  properties  of  a 
triangle  that  will  demonstrate  upon  paper  the  course  of  a  ship,  will 
do  it  on  the  ocean ;  and  when  applied  to  what  are  called  the 
heavenly  bodies,  will  ascertain  to  a  minute  the  time  of  an  eclipse, 
though  these  bodies  are  millions  of  miles  distant  from  us.  This 
knowledge  is  of  divine  origin;  and  it  is  from  the  Bible  of  the 
creation  that  man  has  learned  it,  and  not  from  the  stupid  Bible  of 
the  church,  that  teacheth  man  nothing.* 

*  The  Bible-makers  have  undertaken  to  give  m,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Gknesit,  an  account  of  the  creation ;  and  in  doing  this  they  have  demonstrated 
nothing  but  their  ignorance.  They  make  there  to  have  ocen  three  days  and 
three  nights,  evenings  and  morning  before  there  was  a  sun ;  when  it  is  the 
presence  or  aLieence  of  a  sun  that  is  the  cause  of  day  and  nij^t-^CLnd  what  is 
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All  the  knowledge  man  has  of  science  and  of  machinery,  by  die 
aid  of  which  his  existence  is  rendered  comfortable  upon  earth, 
and  without  which  he  would  be  scarcely  distinguishable  in  appear- 
ance and  condition  from  a  common  animal,  comes  from  the  great 
machine  and  structure  of  the  universe.  The  cooslant  and  ue- 
wearied  observations  of  our  ancestors  upon  the  movemeBts  «nd 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  what  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  have  brought  this  knowledge 
upon  earth.  It  is  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  nor  Jesus  Christ, 
nor  his  apostles  that  have  done  it.  The  Almighty  is  the  great 
mechanic  of  the  creation ;  the  first  philosopher  and  original 
teacher  of  all  science  ; — Let  us  then  learn  to  reverence  our  mas- 
ter,  and  not  let  us  forget  the  labours  of  our  ancestors* 

Had  we,  at  this  day,  no  knowledge  of  machinery,  and  were  it 
possible  that  man  could  have  a  view,  as  I  have  before  described, 
of  the  structure  and  machinery  of  the  universe,  he  would  soon 
conceive  the  idea  of  constructing  some  at  least  of  the  mechanical 
works  we  now  have  :  and  the  idea  so  conceived  would  progres- 
sively advance  in  practice.  Or  could  a  model  of  the  univ^se, 
such  as  is  called  an  orrery,  be  presented  before  him  and  put  in 
motion,  his  mind  would  arrive  at  the  same  idea.  Such  an  object 
and  such  a  subject  would,  whilst  it  improved  him  in  knowledge 
useful  to  himself  as  a  man  and  a  member  of  society,  as  well  as 
entertaining,  afford  far  better  matter  for  impressing  him  with  a 
knowledge  of,  and  a  belief  in  the  Creator,  and  of  the  reverence 
and  gratitude  that  man  owes  to  him,  than  the  stupid  texts  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  Testament,  from  which,  be  the  talents  of  the 
preacher  what  they  may,  only  stupid  sermons  can  be  preached. 
If  man  must  preach,  let  him  preach  something  that  is  edifying, 
and  from  texts  that  are  known  to  be  true. 

The  Bible  of  the  creation  is  inexhaustible  in  texts.    Every  part 

called  his  rising  and  setting,  that  of  morning  and  evening.  Besides,  k  is  a  pue- 
rile and  pitiful  idea,  to  suppose  the  Almighty  to  say,  "  Let  there  be  lighL"  It 
is  the  imperative  manner  of  speaking  that  a  conjurer  uses,  when  he  says  to  his 
cups  and  balls,  Presto,  be  gone — and  most  probablv  has  been  taken  from  it, 
as  Moses  and  his  rod  are  a  conjiu-er  and  his  wana.  Longinus  calls  this  ex- 
pression the  sublime  j  and  by  the  same  rule  the  conjurer  is  sublime  too:  for 
the  manner  of  speaking  is  expressively  and  grammatically  the  same.  When 
authors  and  criucs  talk  of  the  sublime,  they  see  not  how  nearlv  it  borders  on 
the  ridiculous.  The  sublime  of  the  critics,  like  some  parts  of  Eamund  Burke's 
sublime  and  beautiful,  is  like  a  wind-mill  just  visible  in  a  fog,  which  im- 
ma^nation  might  distort  into  a  flying  mountain,  or  an  aruiangel,  or  a 
floo:  of  wild  geese. 
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of  science,  whether  connected  with  the  geometry  of  the  universe* 
with  the  systems  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  or  with  the  proper- 
ties of  inanimate  matter,  is  a  text  as  well  for  devotion  as  for  philo- 
sophy— for  gratitude  as  for  human  improvement.  It  will  perhaps 
be  said,  that  if  such  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  religion  takes 
place,  every  preacher  ought  to  be  a  philosopher. — Most  ceriavnhi  * 
and  every  house  of  devotion  a  school  of  science. 

It  has  been  by  wandering  from  the  immutable  laws  of  science» 
and  the  right  use  of  reason,  and  setting  up  an  invented  thing  called 
revealed  religion,  that  so  many  wild  and  blasphemous  conceits 
have  been  formed  of  the  Almighty.  The  Jews  have  made  him 
the  assassin  of  the  human  species,  to  make  room  for  the  religion  of 
the  Jews.  The  Christians  have  made  him  the  murderer  of  him- 
self, and  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  to  supercede  and  expel  the 
Jewish  religion.  And  to  find  pretence  and  admission  for  these 
things,  they  must  have  supposed  his  power  and  his  wisdom  imper- 
fect, or  his  will  changeable  ;  and  the  changeableness  of  the  will 
is  the  imperfection  of  the  judgment.  The  philosopher  knows  that 
the  laws  of  the  Creator  have  never  changed  with  respect  either  to 
the  principles  of  science,  or  the  properties  of  matter.  Why  then 
is  it  to  be  supposed  they  have  changed  with  respect  to  man  ? 

I  here  close  the  subject.  I  have  shown  in  all  the  foregoing  parts 
of  this  work  that  the  Bible  and  Testament  are  impositions  and 
forgeries  ;  and  I  leave  the  evidence  I  have  produced  in  proof  of  it 
iO  be  refuted,  if  any  one  can  do  it :  and  I  leave  the  ideas  that 
are  suggested  in  the  conclusion  of  the  work  to  rest  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  ;  certain  as  I  am,  that  when  opinions  are  free« 
either  in  matters  of  government  or  -eligion,  truth  will  finally 
and  powerfully  prevail. 

THE  END- 
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In  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  March,  jrou  gave  me  several  qao- 
tatkms  from  the  Bible,  which  you  call  the  word  of  God^  to  show 
me  that  mj  opinions  on  religion  are  wrong,  and  I  could  give  jou 
u  many,  from  the  aame  book,  to  show  that  yours  are  not  right ; 
consequently,  then,  the  Bible  decides  nothing,  because  it  decides 
inr  way,  and  every  way,  one  chooses  to  make  it. 

But  by  what  authority  do  you  call  the  Bible  the  word  of 
Ood  ?  for  this  is  the  first  point  to  be  settled.  It  is  not  your  calling 
it  so  that  makes  it  so,  any  more  than  the  Mahometans  calling  the 
Korsn  the  word  of  Ood  makes  the  Koran  to  be  so.  The  Popish 
Councils  of  Nice  and  Laodicea,  about  350  years  after  the  time 
that  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived,  voted  the 
books,  tiiat  now  compose  what  is  called  the  New  Testament,.  Uy 
be  die  word  of  God.  This  was  done  by  yea$  and  nay$^  as  we 
now  vole  a  law.  The  Pharisees  of  the  second  Temple^  after  die 
Jews  returned  from  captivity  in  Babylon,  did  the  seme  by  the 
books  that  now  compose  the  Old  Testament,  and  this  is  all  the 
andiority  there  is,  whictar  to  me  is  no  authority  at  all.  I  am  as  ei- 
pable  of  judging  for  myself  as  they  were,  and  I  think  more  sOf 
because,  as  diey  made  a  living  by  their  rehgion^  they  hade  selP 
iateresC  in  the  vote  diey  gave. 
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Ill  your  letter  of  die  20th  of  March,  jou  gave  me  teveral  quo- 
titioM  from  the  Bible,  which  joa  call  the  word  of  God^  to  show 
me  diat  mj  opinions  on  religion  are  wrong,  and  I  could  give  you 
as  manjy  from  the  same  book,  to  show  that  yours  are  not  right ; 
eoosequendj,  then,  the  Bible  decides  nothing,  because  it  decides 
aar  waj,  and  erery  way,  one  chooses  to  make  it. 

But  by  what  authority  do  you  call  the  Bible  the  loord  of 
Ood  f  for  this  is  the  fint  point  to  be  settled*  It  is  not  your  calling 
it  so  dMt  makes  it  so,  any  more  than  the  Mahometans  calling  the 
Koran  the  tDord  of  Ood  makes  the  Koran  to  be  so.  The  Popish 
Councils  of  Nice  and  Laodicea,  about  850  years  after  the  time 
dad  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived,  voted  the 
books,  tet  now  compose  what  is  called  the  New  Testament,,  to- 
be  die  VBcrd  of  €ML  This  was  done  by  yeas  and  im^s^  as  we 
nowToCe  a  law.  The  Pharisees  of  the  second  Temple^  after  the 
Jews  tetumed  from  eaptirity  m  Babylon,  did  the  seme  by  the 
books  that  now  coaapose  the  Old  Testament,  and  diis  is  all  the 
aodiority  there  iS|  wUdrto  me  »  no  authority  at  all.  I  am  as  ca» 
pable  of  judging  for  myself  as  they  were,  and  I  thmk  more  sOt 
because,  as  diey  male  e  Kfing  by  their  religion,,  they  hada  selfr 
ttterest  m  the  tele  Aej  (Me. 
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In  your  letter  of  die  20th  of  MarDh,  jou  gave  me  tevend  quo- 
titioM  from  the  Bible,  which  joa  call  the  word  of  God^  to  show 
me  diat  mj  opinions  on  religion  are  wrong,  and  1  could  give  you 
as  manj»  from  the  same  book,  to  show  that  yours  are  not  right ; 
eoosequendj,  d^n,  the  Bible  decides  nothing,  because  it  decides 
SBT  way,  and  every  way,  one  chooses  to  make  it. 

But  by  what  authority  do  you  call  the  Bible  the  loord  of 
Ood  f  for  this  is  the  fint  point  to  be  settled.  It  is  not  your  calling 
it  so  dMt  makes  it  so,  any  more  than  the  Mahometans  calling  the 
Koran  the  toord  of  Ood  makes  the  Koran  to  be  so.  The  Popish 
Councils  of  Nice  and  Laodicea,  about  850  yean  after  the  time 
dHt  die  person  called  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived,  voted  the 
books,  tet  now  compose  what  is  called  the  New  Testament,,  ta 
be  die  VBcrd  of  Ood.  This  was  done  by  yeas  and  im^s»  as  we 
now  vote  a  law.  The  Pharisees  of  the  second  Temple^  after  the 
Jews  returned  from  captivity  in  Babylon,  did  the  same  by  the 
books  that  now  eoaspoee  the  Old  Testament,  and  diis  is  all  the 
aodiority  there  is,  wUdr  to  me  »  no  audiority  at  all.  I  am  as  ca» 
pable  of  judging  fiir  myself  as  they  were,  and  I  think  more  so« 
because,  as  diey  male  a  Kving  by  their  rehgion^  they  hada  selfr 
interest  in  the  vole  tey  pm. 
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In  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  March,  you  gave  me  several  quo- 
tttioBfl  from  the  Bible,  which  jou  call  the  ward  of  God^  to  show 
me  that  mj  opinions  on  religion  are  wrong,  and  I  could  give  you 
as  many,  from  the  same  book,  to  show  that  yours  are  not  right ; 
eonaequently,  then,  the  Bible  decides  nothing,  becauae  it  decides 
my  way,  and  eyery  way,  one  chooses  to  make  it. 

But  by  what  authority  do  you  call  the  B'Mt  the  loord  pf 
God  t  for  this  is  the  first  point  to  be  settled.  It  is  not  your  calliDg 
it  so  that  makes  it  so,  any  more  than  the  Mahometans  calling  the 
Koran  the  word  of  Ood  makes  the  Koran  to  be  so.  The  Popish 
Councils  of  Nice  and  Laodicea,  about  350  yean  after  the  timft 
that  die  person  called  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived,  voted  the 
hooka,  tet  now  compose  what  is  called  the  New  Testament^  ta 
be  tlie  word  of  God,  This  was  done  by  yea$  and  n«ty$^  as  we 
now  vote  a  law.  The  Pharisees  of  the  second  Temple^  after  the 
Jews  returned  from  captivity  in  Babylon,  did  the  seme  by  the 
books  that  now  compose  the  Old  Testament,  and  this  is  all  the 
andiorhy  there  is,  whiclr  to  me  is  no  authority  at  all.  I  am  as  ce> 
pable  of  judging  for  m3rself  as  they  were,  and  I  think  more  so« 
because,  as  diey  made  a  living  by  their  rehgiDn^  they  had  a  silfr 
interest  in  the  vote  Aey  gave. 

SI 
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You  may  have  aa  opinion  that  a  man  is  inspired,  but  you  can- 
not prove  it,  nor  can  you  have  any  proof  of  it  yourself,  because 
you  cannot  see  into  his  mind  in  order  to  know  how  he  comes  by 
his  thoughts,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  word  revelation, — 
There  can  be  no  evidence  of  such  a  thing,  for  you  can  no  more 
prove  revelation,  than  you  can  prove  what  another  man  dreams  of, 
neither  can  he  prove  it  himself. 

It  is  often  said  in  the  Bible  that  God  spake  unto  Moses,  but 
how  do  you  know  that  God  spake  unto  Moses  ?  Because,  you  will 
say,  the  Bible  says  so.  The  Koran  says,  that  God  spake  unto 
Mahomet,  do  you  believe  that  too  1  ,  No.  ^Vhy  not  1  Because, 
you  will  say,  you  do  not  believe  it ;  and  so  because  you  cZo,  and 
because  you  donV,  is  all  the  reason  you  can  give  for  believing  or 
disbelieving,  except  you  will  say  that  ]\lahomet  was  an  impostor. 
And  how  do  you  know  Moses  was  not  an  imposter  1  For  my  owu 
part,  I  believe  that  all  are  imposters  who  pretend  to  hold  verbal 
communication  with  the  Deity.  It  is  the  way  by  which  the  world 
has  been  imposed  upon  ;  but  if  you  think  otherwise  you  have  the 
same  right  to  your  opinion  that  I  have  to  mine,  and  must  answer 
for  it  m  the  same  manner.  But  all  this  does  not  settle  the  pointy 
whether  the  Bible  be  the  word  of  God^  or  not.  It  is,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  go  a  step  further.     The  case  then  is : — 

You  form  your  opinion  of  God  from  the  account  given  of  him 
iu  the  Bible  ;  and  I  form  my  opinion  of  the  Bible  from  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God,  manifested  in  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  in  all  the  works  of  the  Creation.  The  result  in  these 
two  cases  will  be,  that  you,  by  taking  the  Bible  for  your  standard, 
will  have  a  bad  opinion  of  God ;  and  I,  by  taking  God  for  my 
standard,  shall  have  a  bad  opinion  of  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  represents  God  to  be  a  changeable,  passionate,  vin- 
dictive being ;  making  a  world,  and  then  drowning  it,  afterwards 
repenting  of  what  he  had  done,  anu  promising  not  to  do  so  again. 
Setting  one  nation  to  cut  the  throats  of  another,  and  stopping  the 
•course  of  the  sun  till  the  butchery  should  be  done.  But  the  works 
of  God,  in  the  Creation,  preach  to  us  another  doctrine.  In  that 
vast  volume  we  see  nothing  to  give  us  the  idea  of  a  changeable, 
passionate,  vindictive  God,  every  thing  we  there  behold  impresses 
us  with  a  contrary  idea ;  that  of  unchangeableness  and  of  eternal 
order,  harmony,  and  goodness.  The  sun  and  the  seasons  return 
at  their  appointed  time,  and  every  thing  in  the  Creation  proclaims 
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that  God  is  unchangeable.  Now,  which  am  I  to  believe,  a  book 
(hat  any  impostor  may  make,  and  call  the  word  of  Gody  or  the 
Creation  itself  which  none  but  an  Almighty  Power  could  make,  for 
the  fiible  says  one  thing,  and  the  Creation  says  the  contrary* 
The  Bible  represents  God  with  all  the  passions  of  a  mortal,  and 
the  Creation  proclaims  him  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  God. 

If  is  from  the  Bible  that  man  has  learned  cruelty,  rapine,  and 
murder ;  for  the  belief  of  a  cruel  God  makes  a  cruel  man.  That 
blood-thirsty  man,  called  the  prophet  Samuel,  makes  God  to  say, 
(1  Sara.  chap.  xv.  ver.  3,)  "  Now  go  and  smite  Amaleck,  and 
utterly  destroy  all  that  they  have,  and  spare  them  not,  but  slay  both 
man  and  woman,  infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and 

That  Samuel,  or  some  other  impostor,  might  say  this,  is  what, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved,  but, 
in  my  opmion,  it  is  blasphemy  to  say,  or  to  believe,  that  God  said 
it.  All  our  ideas  of  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  revolt  at 
the  impious  cruelty  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  a  God,  just  and  good, 
but  a  devil,  under  the  name  of  God,  that  the  Bible  describes. 

What  makes  this  pretended  order  to  destroy  the  Amalekites  ap- 
pear the  worse,  is  the  reason  given  for  it  The  Amalekites,  four 
hundred  years  before,  according  to  the  account  in  Exodus,  chap. 
17,  (but  which  has  the  appearance  of  fable  from  the  magical  ac- 
count it  gives  of  Moses  holding  up  his  hands,)  had  opposed  the 
Israelites  coming  into  their  country,  and  this  the  Amalekites  had 
a  right  to  do,  because  the  Israelites  were  the  invaders,  as  the 
Spaniards  were  the  invaders  of  Mexico  ;  and  this  opposition  by 
the  Amalekites,  at  that  time,  is  given  as  a  reason,  that  the  men, 
women,  infants  and  sucklings,  sheep  and  oxen,  camels  and  asses, 
that  were  born  four  hundred  years  afterwards,  should  be  put  to 
death  ;  and  to  complete  the  horror,  Samuel  hewed  Agag,  the 
chief  of  the  Amalekites,  in  pieces,  as  you  would  hew  a  stick 
of  wood,  I  will  bestow  a  few  observations  on  this  case. 

In  the  first  place,  nobody  knows  who  the  author,  or  writer,  of 
the  book  of  Samuel  was,  and,  therefore,  the  fact  itself  has  no 
other  proof  than  anonymous  or  hearsay  evidence,  which  is  no 
evidence  at  all.  In  the  second  place,  this  anonymous  book  sayif, 
that  this  slaughter  was  done  by  the  express  command  of  God :  but* 
all  our  ideas  of  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  give  the  lie  to 
the  book,  and  as  I  never  will  believe  any  book  that  ascribes  cruel^ 
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injustice  to  God.  I,  thereforey  reject  the  Bible  as  unworthj 
•r  credit. 

As  I  have  now  given  jou  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Bible 
»  nol  the  word  of  God,  and  that  it  is  a  falsehood^  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  you  your  reasons  for  believing  the  contrary  ;  but  I  know 
you  can  give  me  none,  except  that  you  were  educated  to  believe 
the  BihUf  and  as  the  Turks  give  the  same  reason  for  believing 
the  Koran,  it  is  evident  that  education  makes  all  the  difference,  and 
that  reason  and  truth  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  case.  Tou  be- 
lieve in  the  Bible  from  the  accident  of  birth,  and  the  Turks  believe 
in  the  Koran  from  the  same  accident,  and  each  calls  the  other  tn- 
JideL — ^But  leaving  the  prejudice  of  education  out  of  the  case, 
the  unprejudiced  truth  is,  that  all  are  infidels  who  believe  false- 
ly of  God,  whether  they  draw  their  creed  from  the  Bible,  or 
from  the  Koran,  from  the  Old  Testament  or  from  the  New. 

When  you  have  examined  the  Bible  with  the  attention  that  I 
have  done,  (for  I  do  not  think  you  know  much  about  it,)  and  per- 
mit yourself  to  have  just  ideas  of  God,  you  will  most  probably 
believe  as  I  do.  But  I  wish  you  to  know  that  this  answer  to  your 
letter  is  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  changing  your  opinion. 
It  is  written  to  satisfy  you,  and  some  other  friends  whom  I  esteem, 
dial  my  disbelief  of  the  Bible  is  founded  on  a  pure  and  religious 
belief  in  God ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  Bible  is  a  gross  libel 
•gainst  the  justice  and  goodness  of  €rod,  in  almost  every  part  of  it 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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Of  all  the  tyrannies  that  afflict  mankind,  tyranny  in  religion  m 
the  worst :  every  other  species  of  tyranny  is  limited  to  the  world 
we  live  in  ;  but  this  attempts  a  stride  beyond  the  grave,  and  seeks 
to  pursue  us  into  eternity.  It  is  there  and  not  here — it  is  to  God 
and  not  to  man — it  is  to  a  heavenly  and  not  to  an  earthly  tribunal 
that  we  are  to  account  for  our  belief;  if  then  we  believe  falselj 
and  dishonourably  of  the  Creator,  and  that  belief  is  forced  upon 
us,  as  far  as  force  can  operate  by  human  laws  and  human  tribu- 
Bals^..on  whom  is  the  criminality  of  that  belief  to  fail  ?  on  those 
who  impose  it,  or  on  those  on  whom  it  is  imposed  ? 

A  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Williams  has  been  prosecuted  in 
London  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy,  for  publishing  a  book  entitled 
the  Age  of  Reason.  Blasphemy  is  a  word  of  vast  sound,  but 
equivocal  and  almost  indefinite  signification,  unless  we  confine  it 
to  the  simple  idea  of  hurting  or  injuring  the  reputation  of  any  one, 
which  was  its  original  meaning.  As  a  word,  it  existed  before 
Christianity  existed,  being  a  Greek  word,  or  Greek  anglofied,  at 
all  the  etymological  dictionaries  will  show. 

But  behold  how  various  and  contradictory  has  been  the  signifi- 
cation and  application  of  this  equivocal  word.  Socrates,  who 
lived  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  was 

♦  Mr.  Paine  has  evidently  incorporated  into  this  Letter  a  portion  of  his  an- 
swer to  Bishop  Watson's  "  Apolog}r  for  the  Bible ;"  as  in  a  chapter  of  that 
work,  treating  of  the  Book  of  fcjenesis,  he  expressly  refers  to  his  remarks,  in  a 
nreeeding  part  of  the  same,  on  the  two  accounts  of  the  creation  contauned  in 
uat  Itook ;  which  is  included  in  this  letter. 
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convicted  of  blasphemy,  for  preaching  against  the  belief  of  a  plu- 
lality  of  gods,  and  for  preaching  the  belief  of  one  god,  and  was 
condemned  to  suffer  death  by  poison.  Jesus  Christ  was  convict- 
ed of  blasphemy  under  the  Jewish  law,  and  was  crucified.  Call- 
ing Mahomet  an  impostor  would  be  blasphemy  in  Turkey  ;  and 
denying  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Church,  would  be 
blasphemy  at  Rome.  "What  then  is  to  be  understood  by  this  word 
blasphemy  ?  We  see  that  in  the  case  of  Socrates  truth  was  con- 
demned as  blasphemy.  Are  we  sure  that  truth  is  not  blasphemy 
in  the  present  day  ?  Woe,  however,  be  to  those  who  make  it  so, 
whoever  they  may  be. 

A  book  called  the  Bible  has  been  voted  by  men,  and  decreed  by 
human  laws  to  be  the  word  of  God  ;  and  the  disbelief  of  this  is 
called  blasphemy.  But  if  the  Bible  be  not  the  word  of  God,  it  io 
the  laws  and  the  execution  of  them  that  is  blasphemy,  and  not  the 
disbelief.  Strange  stories  are  told  of  the  Creator  in  that  book. 
He  is  represented  as  acting  under  the  influence  of  every  human 
passion,  even  of  the  most  malignant  kind.  If  these  stories  are 
faise«  we  err  in  believing  them  to  be  true,  and  ought  not  to  believe 
them.  It  is,  therefore,  a  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  himself, 
and  teverentially  to  his  Maker,  to  ascertain,  by  every  possible  in- 
quiry, whether  there  be  sufficient  evidence  to  believe  them  or  nou 

My  own  opinion  is,  decidedly,  that  the  evidence  does  not  warrant 
the  belief,  and  that  we  sin  in  forcing  that  belief  upon  ourselves  and 
upon  others.  In  saying  this,  I  have  no  other  object  in  view  than 
truth.  But  that  J.  may  not  be  accused  of  resting  upon  bare  asser- 
tion with  respect  to  the  equivocal  state  of  the  Bible,  I  will  produce 
an  example,  and  I  will  not  pick  and  cull  the  Bible  for  the  purpose. 
I  will"  go  fairly  to  the  case  :  I  will  take  the  two  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  as  they  stand,  and  show  from  thence  the  truth  of  what  I 
say,  that  is,  that  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

2.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  wad 
upon  the  face  of  the  d  3ep  ;  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters. 
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3.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light. 

4.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good  :  and  God  divided 
the  light  from  darkness. 

5.  And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 
night :  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day. 

6.  IF  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters. 

7.  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which 
were  under  the  firmaments  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the 
firmament :  and  it  was  so. 

8.  And  God  called  the  firmament  heaven ;  and  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  second  day. 

9.  IT  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gather- 
ed together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear  :  and  it 
was  80. 

10.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  earth,  and  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  waters  called  he  seas,  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

11.  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb, 
yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  afier  his  kind,  whose 
seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth,  and  it  was  so. 

12.  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed 
after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself, 
after  his  kind  :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

13.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  third  day. 

14.  IT  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
the  heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night :  and  let  them  be  for 
signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years. 

15.  And  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven, 
to  give  light  upon  the  earth :  and  it  was  so. 

16.  And  God  made  two  great  lights  ;  the  greater  light  to  rule 
the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night :  he  made  the  stars 
also. 

17.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  give 
light  upon  the  earth, 

IS.  And  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide 
the  light  from  the  darkness  ;  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

19.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fourth  day. 

20.  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the 
raering  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the 
earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven. 
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21.  And  God  created  great  whales,  and  every  living  creaiurs 
dMt  movetby  which  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly  after  their 
kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  tbal  il 
was  good. 

22.  And  God  blessed  them,  saying.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiplyi 
and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth* 

23.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fifth  day. 

24.  IT  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  crea« 
ture  after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing  and  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind  :  and  it  was  so. 

25.  And  Grod  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and 
cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth 
after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

26.  IT  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness :  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth, 
and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 

27.  So  (xod  created  man  in  his  own  image^  in  the  image  of  Ood 
created  he  him :  male  andfnuUe  created  he  them^ 

28.  And  God  bleeeed  them^  and  Crod  said  unto  them^  Be  fruits 
fidf  and  multiply^  and  replenish  the  earthy  and  subdue  it ;  and , 
have  domimon  over  the  fish  of  the  «ea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  atr, 
and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth. 

29.  IF  And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb 
bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every 
tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed  :  to  you  it  shall 
be  for  meat. 

30.  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  to  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein  there 
is  life,  I  have  given  every  green  herb  for  meat :  and  it  was  so. 

31.  And  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it 
was  very  good.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  siith 
day. 


CHAPTER  IL 

1.  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the 
host  of  them ' 
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2.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had 
made,  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  h^ 
bad  made. 

3.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it :  becausf 
that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work,  which  God  created  and 
made. 


4.  IF  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth, 
when  they  were  created  ;  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  tha 
earth  and  the  heavens. 

5.  And  every  plant  of  the  field,  before  it  was  m  the  earth,  and 
every  herb  of  the  field,  before  it  grew ;  for  the  Lord  God  had  not 
caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  uot  a  man  to  till  the 
ground* 

6.  But  there  went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth,  and  watered  tho 
whole  face  of  the  ground. 

7.  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground* 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became 
a  living  soul. 

8.  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  of  £den;  and 
(here  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed. 

9.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every 
tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food ;  the  tree  oi 
life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil. 

10.  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden  :  and 
from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  into  four  heads. 

11.  The  name  of  tfaie  first  is  Pison :  that  is  it  which  compasseth 
the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold. 

12.  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good  :  there  is  bdellium  and 
the  onyx-stone. 

13.  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gibon :  the  same  is 
it  that  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia. 

14.  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Heddekel :  that  is  it 
which  goeth  toward  the  east  of  Assyria.  And  the  fourth  river  is 
Euphrates. 

15.  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  gar 
dan  of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it 

22 
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16«  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  saying,  of  ererj 
tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat : 

17.  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  eril,  thou 
shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou 
shalt  surely  die. 

18.  IT  And  the  Lord  God  said,  it  is  not  good  that  the  man  should 
be  alone :  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him. 

19.  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  forn^ed  every  beast  of 
the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam, 
to  see  what  he  would  call  them  ;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called 
every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof. 

20.  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field  ;  but  for  Adam  there  was  not 
found  an  help  meet  for  him. 

21.  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam, 
and  he  slept ;  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the 
flesh  instead  thereof. 

22.  And  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  man,  made 
ke  a  woman,  and  Hr.jght  her  unto  the  man. 

23.  And  Adam  said,  this  is  now  bone  of  my  bones  and  flesh  of 
my  flesh  ;  she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out 
of  man. 

24.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 

25.  And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  were 
not  ashamed. 


These  two  chapters  are  called  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea 
tion ;  and  we  are  told,  nobody  knows  by  whom,  that  Moses  .was 
instructed  by  God  to  write  that  account 

It  has  happened  that  every  nation  of  people  has  been  world 
makers ;  and  each  makes  the  world  to  begin  his  own  way,  as  if 
they  had  all  been  brought  up,  as  Hudibras  says,  to  the  trade.  There 
are  hundreds  of  difierent  opinions  and  traditions  how  the  world 
began.*  My  business,  however,  in  this  place,  is  only  with  those 
two  chapters. 

♦  In  this  world-making  trade,  man,  of  course,  has  held  a  conspicuous  pl&oe; 
and,  for  the  gratification  of  he  curious  enquirer,  the  editor  aubioina  two  spe- 
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I  begin  then  by  saying,  that  those  two  chapters,  instead  of 
containing,  as  has  been  believed,  one  continued  account  of  the 
creation,  written  by  Moses,  contain  two    different    and    con- 

cimeni  of  the  opinions  of  learned  men,  in  r^^ard  to  the  manner  of  his  formft- 
tion,  and  of  his  subseauent  fall.  The  first  he  extracts  from  the  Talmud,  a  work 
containing  the  Jewisn  traditions,  the  rabbinical  constitutions,  and  explication 
of  the  law  ;  and  is  of  great  authority  among  the  Jews.  It  was  composed  by 
certain  learned  rabbins,  comprehends  twelve  bulky  folios,  and  forty  years  are 
said  to  haTe  been  consumed  in  its  compilation.  In  fact,  it  is  deemed  to  con- 
tain the  ^koU  body  of  dhmity  for  the  Jewish  nation.  Although  the  Scrip- 
tures  tell  us  that  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground^  they  do 
not  explain  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  and  these  doctors  supply  the 
deficiency  as  follows : — 

"Adam's  body  was  made  of  the  earth  of  Babylon,  his  head  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  his  other  members  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  R.  Meir  thought  he 
vaa  compact  of  the  earth,  gathered  out  of  the  whole  earth  ;  as  it  is  M'ritten, 
tkbu  eyes  did  see  my  substance.  Now  it  is  elsewhere  written,  the  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  over  ail  the  earth,  R.  Aha  expressly  marks  the  twelve  hours  in  which  hie 
Tarious  parts  were  formed.  His  stature  was  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other ;  and  it  was  for  his  transgression  that  the  Creator,  laying  his  hand  in 
anger  on  him,  lessened  him ;  for  before,  says  R.  Eleazer,  with  his  hand  he 
reached  the  firmament.  R.  Jehuda  thinks  his  sin  was  heresy  ;  but  R.  Isaac 
thinks  it  was  nomishing  his  foreskin." 

The  Mahometan  savans  give  the  following  account  of  the  same  transac 
tion: — 

"When  God  wished  to  create  man,  he  sent  the  angel  Gabriel  to  take  a 
handfull  of  each  of  the  seven  beds  which  composed  the  earth.  But  when 
the  latter  heard  the  order  of  God,  she  felt  much  alarmed,  and  requested  the 
heavenly  messenger  to  represent  to  God,  tliat  as  the  creature  he  was  about 
to  form  might  chance  to  rebel  one  day  against  him,  this  would  be  the  meane 
of  bringing  upon  herself  the  divine  malediction.  God,  however,  far  from 
listening  to  this  request,  despatched  two  other  angels,  Michael  and  Azrael, 
to  execute  his  will ;  but  they,  moved  with  compassion,  were  prevailed  upon 
again  to  lay  the  complaints  of  the  earth  at  the  feet  of  her  author.  Tnen 
(S)d  confined  the  execution  of  his  commands  to  the  formidable  Azrael 
alone,  who,  regardless  of  all  tlie  earth  might  say,  violently  tore  from  her 
bosom  seven  handfuls  from  her  various  strata,  and  carried  them  into  Arabia, 
where  the  work  of  creation  was  to  be  completed.  As  to  Azrael,  God  was  so 
well  oleased  with  the  decisive  manner  in  which  he  had  acted,  that  he  gave 
him  tne  office  of  separating  the  soul  from  the  body,  whence  he  is  called  the 
Angel  of  Death. 

''Meanwhile,  the  angels  having  kneaded  this  earth,  God  moulded  it  with  hie 
own  hands,  and  left  it  some  time  that  it  mi^ht  get  dry.  The  angels  de 
lighted  to  gaze  upon  the  lifeless,  but  beautiful  mass,  with  the  exception  of 
Ebiis,  or  Lucifer,  who,  bent  upon  evil,  struck  it  upon  the  stomach,  which 
giving  a  hollow  soimd,  he  said,  since  this  creature  will  be  hollow,  it  will 
often  need  being  filled,  and  will  be,  therefore,  exposed  to  pregnant  tempta- 
tions. Upon  this,  he  asked  the  angels  how  they  would  act  if  God  wished  to 
render  them  dependent  upon  this  sovereign  which  he  was  about  to  give  to  the 
earth.  They  readily  answered  that  they  would  obey ;  but  though  Ebiis  did 
not  openly  dissent,  he  resolved  within  himself  that  he  would  not  follow  their 
example. 

"  After  the  body  of  the  first  man  had  been  properly  preparer,  God  animated 
it  with  an  intelligent  soul,  and  clad  him  in  splendid  and  marvellous  ?armente, 
•oited  to  the  dignity  of  this  favoured  being.  He  now  commanded  his  angele 
to  Udl  prostrate  before  Adanu  All  of  them  obeyed,  with  the  exception  of 
Eblis,  who  was  in  consequence  immediately  expelled  from  heaven,  and  his 
pjuce  given  to  Adam. 

•*  The  formation  of  Eve  from  one  of  the  ribs  of  the  first  man,  is  the  same  at 
that  recorded  in  the  Bible,  as  is  also  the  order  ^iven  to  the  father  of  mankiixl, 
not  to  taste  the  fruit  of  a  particular  t/ee.    Eblis  seized  this  opportunity  of  ro- 
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tradictory  stories  of  a  creation,  made  by  two  different  peraooSf 
and  written  in  two  diflerent  styles  of  expression.  The  evideoe^ 
diat  shows  this  is  so  clear,  when  attended  to  wttbodt  prejudieey 
that,  did  we  meet  with  the  same  evidence  in  any  Arabic  or  Chi- 
nese account  of  a  creation,  we  should  not  hesttnt^  in  pronouaciiig 
it  a  forgery. 

I  proceed  to  distinguish  the  two  stories  from  each  other. 

The  first  story  begins  at  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  aad 
ends  at  the  end  of  the  third  verse  of  the  second  chapter;  for  the 
adverbial  conjunction,  THUS,  with  which  the  second  chapter 
begins,  (as  the  reader  will  see,)  connects  itself  to  the  last  verse  of 
the  first  chapter,  and  those  three  verses  belong  to,  and  make  thf 
conclusion  of  the  first  story. 

The  second  story  begins  at  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  and  ends  with  that  chapter.  Those  two  stories  have  been 
confused  into  one,  by  cutting  ofi*  the  three  last  verses  of  the  first 
story,  and  throwing  them  to  the  second  chapter. 

I  go  now  to  show  that  those  stories  have  been  written  by  two 
different  persons. 

From  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  third 
verse  of  the  second  chapter,  which  makes  the  whole  of  the  first 
story,  the  word  GrOD  is  used  without  any  epithet  or  additional 
word  conjoined  with  it,  as  the  reader  will  see :  and  this  style  of 
expression  is  invariably  used  throughout  the  whole  of  this  story, 
and  is  repeated  no  less  than  thirty-five  times,  viz.  *<  In  the  begin* 
ning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  of  God 

venge.  Having;  associated  the  peacock  and  the  serpent  in  the  enterprise, 
they  by  their  wily  speeches  at  len2;th  persuaded  Adam  to  become  guilty  of  dis> 
obedience.  But  no  sooner  hod  they  touched  the  forbidden  fruit,  than  their 
garments  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  the  sight  of  their  nakedness  covered 
them  both  with  shame  and  with  confusion.  They  made  a  covering  for  their 
body  with  fig  leaves ;  but  they  were  both  immediately  condemned  to  labour, 
and  to  die,  and  hurled  down  from  Paradise. 

<<  Adam  fell  upon  the  mountain  of  Sarendip,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  a 
mountain  is  called  by  his  name  to  the  present  day.  Eve,  being  separated 
from  her  spouse  in  her  fall,  alighted  on  the  spot  where  China  now  stands,  and 
Eblis  fell  not  far  from  the  same  spoL  As  to  the  peacock  and  the  snake,  the 
former  dropped  in  Hindostan  and  the  latter  in  Arabia.  Adam  soon  feeling 
the  enormity  of  his  fault,  implored  the  mercy  of  God,  who  relenting,  sent 
down  his  angels  from  heaven  with  a  tabernacle,  which  they  placed  on  tha 
spot  where  Abraham,  at  a  subsequent  period^  built  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
Gabriel  instructed  him  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  performed  about  the  sane 
tuary,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain'  the  forgiveness  of  his  offence,  and  after* 
wards  led  him  to  the  mountain  of  Ararat,  where  he  met  Eve,  from  whom  ht 
had  been  now  separated  above  two  hundred  years.*' 
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Aored  on  the  iace  of  the  waters,  and  God  said,  let  there  be  lighg 
and  6oD  saw  the  light,"  he  he. 

But  immediately  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
Mcond  chapter,  where  the  second  stotj  begins,  the  style  of 
IKpreBsion  is  always  the  Lord  God^  and  this  style  of  expression  is 
invariably  used  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  is  repeated  eleven 
times  ;  in  the  one  it  is  always  God,  and  never  the' Xord  God^ 
ia  the  otiMr  it  is  always  the  Lord  Qod  and  never  God.  The  first 
itory  contains  thirty-four  verses,  and  repeats  the  single  word  God 
Unrty-five  times.  The  second  story  contains  twenty-two  verses 
and  repeals  the  coropoand  word  Lord^Ood  eleven  times ;  this 
iifierence  of  style,  so  often  repeated,  and  so  uniformly  continued, 
diows,  that  those  two  chapters,  containing  two  different  stories, 
ire  written  by  different  persons ;  it  is  the  same  in  all  the  different 
editions  of  the  Bible,  m  all  the  languages  I  have  seen. 

Having  thus  shown,  from  the  difference  of  style,  that  those  two 
diapters  divided,  as  they  properly  divide  themselves,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  are  the  work  of  two  differ- 
ent persons,  I  come  to  show,  from  the  contradictory  matters  they 
contttn,  that  they  cannot  be  the  work  of  one  person,  and  are  two 
dMerent  stories. 

It  is  impossible,  unless  the  writer  was  a  lunatic,  without  memory, 
that  one  and  the  same  person  could  say  ^  as  is  said  in  the  27th  and 
28th  verses  of  the  first  chapter — *'  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
ifnage^  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and  female 
created  he  them  :  and  God  bleued  themj  and  God  said  unto  them^  be 
fruitful  and  nndtiply^  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  oir, 
and  every  living  thing  that  moveth  on  the  face  of  the  earth.^^  It  b,  I 
sty,  impossible  that  the  same  person  who  said  tfiis,  could  aflerwards 
say,  as  is  said  in  the  second  chapter,  ver.  5,  and  there  was  not  a 
man  to  tiU  the  ground ;  and  then  proceed  in  the  7th  verse  to  give 
another  accoimt  of  the  making  a  man  for  the  first  time,  and  after* 
wards  of  the  making  a  woman  out  of  his  rib» 

Again,  one  and  the  same  person  could  not  write,  as  is  written  in 
flie  29th  verse  of  the  first  chapter :  **  Behold  I  (God)  have  given 
you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  eveiy  tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  bearing  seed,  to 
you  h  sbal!  be  for  meat,"  and  aAerwards  sav^  as  is  said  in  the 
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tradictory  stories  of  a  creation^  made  by  two  different  peraooSf 
and  written  in  two  diflerent  styles  of  expression.  The  evideoe^ 
diat  shows  this  is  so  clear,  when  attended  to  wttbodt  prejudieey 
that,  did  we  meet  with  the  same  evidence  in  any  Arabic  or  Chi- 
nese account  of  a  creation,  we  should  not  hesttato  in  pronouBckig 
it  a  forgery. 

I  proceed  to  distinguish  the  two  stories  from  each  other. 

The  first  story  begins  at  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  and 
ends  at  the  end  of  the  third  verse  of  the  second  chapter;  for  tho 
adverbial  conjunction,  THUS,  with  which  the  second  chapter 
begins,  (as  the  reader  will  see,)  connects  itself  to  the  last  verse  of 
the  first  chapter,  and  those  three  verses  belong  to,  and  make  thf 
conclusion  of  the  first  story. 

The  second  story  begins  at  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  and  ends  with  that  chapter.  Those  two  stories  have  been 
confused  into  one,  by  cutting  ofi*  the  three  last  verses  of  the  first 
story,  and  throwing  them  to  the  second  chapter. 

I  go  now  to  show  that  those  stones  have  been  written  by  two 
different  persons. 

From  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  third 
verse  of  the  second  chapter,  which  makes  the  whole  of  the  first 
story,  the  word  GrOD  is  used  without  any  epithet  or  additional 
word  conjoined  with  it,  as  the  reader  will  see :  and  this  style  of 
expression  is  invariably  used  throughout  the  whole  of  this  story, 
and  is  repeated  no  less  than  thirty-five  times,  viz.  ^^  In  the  begia^ 
ning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  of  God 

venge.  Havins  associated  the  peacock  and  the  serpent  in  the  enterprise, 
they  by  their  wily  speeches  at  length  persuaded  Adam  to  become  gnilty  of  di^ 
obedience.  But  no  sooner  had  they  touched  the  forbidden  fruit,  than  their 
garments  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  the  sight  of  their  nakedness  covered 
them  both  with  shame  and  with  confiision.  They  made  a  covering  for  their 
body  with  fig  leaves ;  but  they  were  both  immediately  condemned  to  labour, 
and  to  die,  and  hurled  down  rrom  Paradise. 

"Adam  fell  upon  the  mountain  of  Sarendip,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  a 
mountain  is  called  by  his  name  to  the  present  day.  Eve,  being  separated 
from  her  spouse  in  her  fall,  alighted  on  the  spot  where  China  now  stands,  and 
Eblis  fell  not  far  from  the  same  spot.  As  to  the  peacock  and  the  snake,  the 
former  dropped  in  Hindostan  and  the  latter  in  Arabia.  Adam  soon  feeling 
the  enormity  of  his  fault,  implored  the  mercy  of  GJod,  who  relenting,  sent 
down  his  angels  from  heaven  with  a  tabernacle,  which  they  placed  on  tha 
spot  where  Abraham,  at  a  subsequent  period^  built  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
Gabriel  instructed  him  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  performed  aoout  the  sane 
tuary,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain'  the  forgiveness  of  his  offence,  and  aftef* 
wards  led  him  to  the  mountain  of  Ararat,  where  he  met  Eve,  from  whom  ht 
had  been  now  separated  above  two  hundred  years.** 
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Aored  on  the  iace  of  the  waters,  and  God  said,  let  there  be  lighg 
and  6oD  saw  the  light,"  he.  he. 

But  immediately  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
••cond  chapter#  where  the  second  storj  begins,  the  style  of 
IKpreBsion  is  always  the  Lord  €rod^  and  this  style  of  expression  is 
invariably  used  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  is  repeated  eleven 
times ;  in  the  one  it  is  always  God,  and  never  the'jLord  GoJ, 
ia  the  otiMr  it  is  always  the  Lord  Ood  and  never  God.  The  first 
ftory  contains  thirty-four  verses,  and  repeats  the  single  word  God 
Unrty-five  times.  The  second  story  contains  twenty-two  verses 
iod  repeals  the  coroponnd  word  Lard^Ood  eleven  times ;  this 
difierence  of  style,  so  often  repeated,  and  so  uniformly  continued, 
diows,  that  those  two  chapters,  containing  two  different  stories, 
ire  written  by  different  persons ;  it  is  the  same  in  all  the  different 
editions  oi  the  Bible,  in  all  the  languages  I  have  seen. 

Hanring  thus  shown,  from  the  difference  of  style,  that  those  two 
diapters  divided,  as  they  properly  divide  themselves,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  are  the  work  of  two  differ- 
ent persons,  I  come  to  show,  from  the  contradictory  matters  they 
contain,  that  they  cannot  be  the  work  of  one  persout  and  are  two 
dKfferent  stories. 

It  is  impossible,  unless  the  writer  was  a  lunatic,  without  memory, 
that  one  and  the  same  person  could  say  ^  as  is  said  in  the  27th  and 
28th  verses  of  the  first  chapter — **  So  God  created  man  in  hi8  own 
image  J  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  htm ;  male  and  female 
created  he  (hem  :  and  God  blessed  them^  and  Crodsaid  unto  them^  be 
fruitful  and  multiply^  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  t7,  and 
haoe  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  ten,  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  every  living  thing  that  moveth  on  the  face  of  the  earth,^^  It  u,  I 
say,  impossible  that  the  same  person  who  said  this,  could  afterwards 
say,  as  is  said  in  the  second  chapter,  ver.  5,  and  there  was  not  a 
man  to  titt  the  ground ;  and  then  proceed  in  the  7th  verse  to  give 
another  accoimt  of  the  making  a  man  for  the  first  time,  and  aAer* 
wards  of  the  making  a  woman  out  of  his  rib» 

Again,  one  and  the  same  person  could  not  write,  as  is  written  in 
the  29th  verse  of  the  first  chapter :  *'  Behold  I  (God)  have  given 
you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  every  tree,  in  which  is  the  fhiit  of  a  tree  bearing  seed,  to 
yon  it  shall  be  for  meat,"  and  aAerwards  sav,  as  is  said  in  the 
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tradictory  stories  of  a  creation,  made  by  two  different  peraooSf 
and  written  in  two  different  styles  of  expression.  The  evideaei 
diat  shows  this  is  so  clear,  when  attended  to  wttbodt  prejudieey 
that,  did  we  meet  with  the  same  evidence  in  any  Arabic  or  Chi- 
nese account  of  a  creation,  we  should  not  hesitate  in  pronouaciiig 
it  a  forgery. 

I  proceed  to  distinguish  the  two  stories  from  each  other. 

The  first  story  begins  at  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  and 
ends  at  the  end  of  the  third  verse  of  the  second  chapter;  for  the 
adverbial  conjunction,  THUS,  with  which  the  second  chapter 
begins,  (as  the  reader  will  see,)  connects  itself  to  the  last  verse  of 
the  first  chapter,  and  those  three  verses  belong  to,  and  make  thf 
conclusion  of  the  first  story. 

The  second  story  begins  at  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  and  ends  with  that  chapter.  Those  two  stories  have  been 
confused  into  one,  by  cutting  off  the  three  last  verses  of  the  first 
story,  and  throwing  them  to  the  second  chapter. 

I  go  now  to  show  that  those  stories  have  been  written  by  two 
different  persons. 

From  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  third 
verse  of  the  second  chapter,  which  makes  the  whole  of  the  first 
story,  the  word  GrOD  is  used  without  any  epithet  or  additional 
word  conjoined  with  it,  as  the  reader  will  see :  and  this  style  of 
expression  is  invariably  used  throughout  the  whole  of  this  story, 
and  is  repeated  no  less  than  thirty-five  times,  viz.  **  In  the  begin* 
ning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  of  God 

venge.  Having  associated  the  peacock  and  the  serpent  in  the  enterprise, 
they  by  their  wny  speeches  at  len^h  persuaded  Adam  to  become  guilty  of  di^ 
obedience.  But  no  sooner  had  they  touched  the  forbidden  fruit,  than  their 
garments  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  the  sight  of  their  nakedness  covered 
Uiem  both  with  shame  and  with  confiision.  They  made  a  corering  for  their 
body  with  fig  leaves ;  but  they  were  both  immediately  condemned  to  Imboar, 
and  to  die,  and  hurled  down  from  Paradise. 

"Adam  fell  upon  the  mountain  of  Sarendip,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  a 
mountain  is  called  by  his  name  to  the  present  day.  Eve,  being  separated 
from  her  spouse  in  her  fall,  alighted  on  the  spot  where  China  now  stands,  and 
Eblis  fell  not  far  from  the  same  spot.  As  to  the  peacock  and  the  eoake,  iJm 
former  dropped  in  Hindostan  and  the  latter  in  Arabia.  Adam  soon  feeling 
the  enormity  of  his  fault,  implored  the  mercy  of  God,  who  relenting,  sent 
down  his  angels  from  heaven  with  a  tabernacle,  which  they  placed  on  tbs 
spot  where  Abraham,  at  a  subsequent  period,  buOt  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
Gabriel  instructed  him  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  performed  aooiit  the  sane 
tuary,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain' the  forgiveness  of  his  offence,  and  after* 
wards  led  him  to  the  mountain  of  Ararat,  where  he  met  Eve,  from  whom  ht 
had  been  now  separated  above  two  hundred  years." 
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liOTad  on  the  iace  of  the  waters,  and  Gtod  said,  let  there  be  lighg 
lod  God  saw  the  light,"  Kc  Kc. 

But  imraediatelj  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
Mcoad  chapter,  where  the  second  story  begins,  the  style  of 
iKpreBBion  is  always  the  Lord  God^  and  this  style  of  expression  is 
invariably  used  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  is  repeated  eleven 
times  ;  in  the  one  it  is  always  God,  and  never  the' Xord  God^ 
in  the  otiMr  it  is  always  the  Lord  Ch>d  and  never  God.  The  first 
itory  contains  thirty-four  verses,  and  repeats  the  single  word  God 
thirty-five  times.  The  second  story  contains  twenty-two  verses 
iod  repeaits  the  coropoand  word  Lord^Qod  eleven  times ;  this 
iifierence  of  style,  so  often  repeated,  and  so  uniformly  continued, 
4iows,  that  those  two  chapters,  containing  two  different  stories, 
ire  written  by  different  persons ;  it  is  the  same  in  all  the  different 
editions  of  the  Bible,  m  all  the  languages  I  have  seen. 

Hanring  thus  shown,  from  the  difference  of  style,  that  those  two 
diapters  divided,  as  they  properly  divide  themselves,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  are  the  work  of  two  differ- 
ent persons,  I  come  to  show,  from  the  contradictory  matters  they 
contain,  that  they  cannot  be  the  work  of  one  person,  and  are  two 
dMerent  stories. 

It  is  impossible,  onless  the  writer  was  a  lunatic,  without  memory, 
that  one  and  the  same  person  could  say  ^  as  is  said  in  the  27th  and 
28th  verses  of  the  first  chapter — **  So  God  created  man  in  his  ^wn 
hnagCf  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and  female 
created  he  them  :  and  God  bleued  them^  and  God  said  unto  them^  be 
fntitful  and  nndtiply^  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  every  living  thing  that  moveth  on  the  face  of  the  earth.^^  It  is,  I 
say,  impossible  that  the  same  person  who  said  this,  could  aflerwards 
say,  as  is  said  in  the  second  chapter,  ver.  5,  and  there  was  iiol  a 
man  toOUthe  ground ;  and  then  proceed  in  the  7th  verse  to  give 
another  account  of  the  making  a  man  for  the  first  time,  and  after- 
wards of  the  making  a  woman  out  of  his  rib. 

Again,  one  and  the  same  person  could  not  write,  as  is  written  in 
flie  29th  verse  of  the  first  chapter :  **  Behold  I  (€^od)  have  given 
yon  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  every  tree,  in  which  is  the  fhiit  of  a  tree  bearing  seed,  to 
you  it  shall  be  for  meat,"  and  aAerwards  sav,  as  is  said  in  the 
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second  chapter,  that  the  Lord-God  planted  a  tree  in  the  midst  of 
Q  garden,  and  forbad  man  to  eat  thereof. 

Again,  one  and  the  same  person  could  not  say,  *<  Thu8  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished^  and  all  the  host  ofthem^  and 
on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  tnade  ;"  and 
shortly  after  set  the  Creator  to  work  again,  to  plant  a  garden,  to 
make  a  man  and  a  woman,  &c.  as  is  done  in  the  second  chapter. 

Here  are  evidently  two  different  stories  contradicting  each 
other. — According  to  the  first,  the  two  sexes,  the  male  and  the 
female,  were  made  at  the  same  time.  According  to  the  second) 
they  were  made  at  different  times  :  the  man  first,  the  woman  after- 
wards.— According  to  the  first  story,  they  were  to  have  dommion 
over  all  the  earth.  According  to  the  second,  their  dominion  was 
limited  to  a  garden.  How  large  a  garden  it  could  be,  that  one 
man  and  one  woman  could  dress  and  keep  in  order,  I  leave  to  the 
prosecutor,  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  Mr.  Erskine  to  determine. 

The  story  of  the  talking  serpent,  and  its  tete-a-tete  with  Eve ;  the 
doleful  adventure  called  the  Fall  of  Man;  and  how  he  was  turned 
out  of  this  fine  garden,  and  how  the  garden  was  afterwards  locked 
up  and  guarded  by  a  flaming  sword,  (if  any  one  can  tell  what  a 
flaming  sword  is,)  belonging  altogether  to  the  second  story.  They 
have  no  connexion  with  the  first  story.  According  to  the  first 
there  was  no  garden  of  Eden  ;  no  forbidden  tree  :  the  scene  was 
the  whole  earth,  and  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees  was  allowed  to  be 
eaten. 

In  giving  this  example  of  the  strange  state  of  the  Bible,  it  can- 
not be  said  I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  seek  it,  for  I  have  taken 
the  beginning  of  the  book ;  nor  can  it  be  said  I  have  made  more 
of  it,  than  it  makes  of  itself.  That  there  are  two  stories  is  as  visible 
to  the  eye,  when  attended  to,  as  that  there  are  two  chapters,  and 
that  they  have  been  written  by  difierent  persons,  nobody  knows  by 
whom.  If  this  then  is  the  strange  condition  the  beginning  of  the 
Bible  is  in,  it  leads,  to  a  just  suspicion,  that  the  other  parts  are  no 
better,  and  consequently  it  becomes  every  man's  duty  to  examine 
the  case.  I  have  done  it  for  myself,  and  am  satisfied  that  the 
Bible  19  fabulous. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  in  the  cant-language  of  the  day,  as  I 
have  often  been  told  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  others  of  the 
great  and  laudable  pains,  that  ma^y  pious  and  learned  men  have 
taken  to  explain  the  obscure,  and  reconcile  the  contradictory,  or 
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18  they  sajf  the  seemingly  contradictory  passages  of  the  Bihie.  It 
is  because  the  Bible  needs  such  an  undertaking,  that  is  one  of  the 
first  causes  to  suspect  it  is  not  the  word  of  God  :  this  single 
reflection,  when  carried  home  to  the  mind,  is  in  itself  a  volume. 

What !  does  not  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  the  Fountain  of 
all  Wisdom,  the  Origin  of  all  Science,  the  Author  of  all  know- 
ledge, the  God  of  Order,  and  of  Harmony,  know  how  to  write  ? 
When  we  contemplate  the  vast  economy  of  the  creation  ;  when 
we  behold  the  unerring  regularity  of  the  visible  solar  system,  the 
perfection  with  which  all  its  several  parts  revolve,  and  by  corres 
ponding  assemblage,  form  a  whole  ; — when  we  launch  our  eye 
into  the  boundless  ocean  of  space,  and  see  ourselves  surrounded 
by  innumerable  worlds,  not  one  of  which  varies  from  its  appointed 
place — when  we  trace  the  power  of  the  Creator,  from  a  mite  to 
an  elephant — from  an  atom  to  an  universe — can  we  suppose  that 
the  mind  that  could  conceive  such  a  design,  and  the  power  that 
executed  it  with  incomparable  perfection,  cannot  write  without 
mconsistency  ;  or,  that  a  book  so  written,  can  be  the  work  of  such 
a  power  ?  The  writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  even  of  Thomas  Paine, 
need  no  commentator  to  explain,  expound,  arrange,  and  re-arrange 
their  several  parts,  to  render  them  intelligible — he  can  relate  a 
fact,  or  write  an  essay,  without  forgetting  in  one  page  what  he  has 
written  in  an  other — certainly  then,  did  the  God  of  all  perfec- 
tion condescend  to  write  or  dictate  a  book,  that  book  would  be  as 
perfect  as  himself  is  perfect :  the  Bible  is  not  so,  and  it  is  con 
fessedly  not  so,  by  the  attempts  to  amend  it. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  that  though  I  have  produced  one  in- 
stance, I  cannot  produce  another  of  equal  force.  One  is  sufficient 
to  call  in  question  the  genuineness  or  authenticity  of  any  book  that 
pretends  to  be  the  word  of  God  ;  for  such  a  book  would,  as  before 
said,  be  as  perfect  as  its  author  is  perfect. 

I  will,  however,  advance  only  four  chapters  further  into  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  produce  another  example  that  is  sufficient  to 
invalidate  the  story  to  which  it  belongs. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Noah's  Flood  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  the  whole  human  race,  men,  women,  children,  and  infanta 
(except  one  femily,)  deUberately  drowning,  without  feeling  a  pain- 
ful sensation  ;  that  heart  must  be  a  heart  of  flint  that  can  contem- 
plate such  a  scene  with  tranquillity.  There  is  nothing  in  tho 
ancient  mythology,  nor  in  the  religion  of  any  people  we  know  of 
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second  chapter,  that  the  Lord-God  planted  a  tree  in  the  midst  of 
Q  garden,  and  forbad  man  to  eat  thereof. 

Again,  one  and  the  same  person  could  not  say,  *<  Thus  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished^  and  all  the  host  ofthem^  and 
on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made  ;"  and 
shortly  after  set  the  Creator  to  work  again,  to  plant  a  garden,  to 
make  a  man  and  a  woman,  &c.  as  is  done  in  the  second  chapter. 

Here  are  evidently  two  different  stories  contradicting  each 
other. — According  to  the  first,  the  two  sexes,  the  male  and  the 
female,  were  made  at  the  same  time.  According  to  the  second, 
they  were  made  at  different  times  :  the  man  first,  the  woman  afler* 
wards. — According  to  the  first  story,  they  were  to  have  dommion 
over  all  the  earth.  According  to  the  second,  their  dominion  was 
limited  to  a  garden.  How  large  a  garden  it  could  be,  that  one 
man  and  one  woman  could  dress  and  keep  in  order,  I  leave  to  the 
prosecutor,  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  Mr.  Erskine  to  determine. 

The  story  of  the  talking  serpent,  and  its  tete-a-tete  with  Eve;  the 
doleful  adventure  called  the  Fall  of  Man;  and  how  he  was  turned 
out  of  this  fine  garden,  and  how  the  garden  was  afterwards  locked 
up  and  guarded  by  a  flaming  sword,  (if  any  one  can  tell  what  a 
flaming  sword  is,)  belonging  altogether  to  the  second  story.  They 
have  no  connexion  with  the  first  story.  According  to  the  first 
there  was  no  garden  of  Eden  ;  no  forbidden  tree  :  the  scene  was 
the  whole  earth,  and  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees  was  allowed  to  be 
eaten. 

In  giving  this  example  of  the  strange  state  of  the  Bible,  it  can- 
not be  said  I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  seek  it,  for  I  have  taken 
the  beginning  of  the  book ;  nor  can  it  be  said  I  have  made  more 
of  it,  than  it  makes  of  itself.  That  there  are  two  stories  is  as  visible 
to  the  eye,  when  attended  to,  as  that  there  are  two  chapters,  and 
that  they  have  been  written  by  different  persons,  nobody  knows  by 
whom.  If  this  then  is  the  strange  condition  the  beginning  of  the 
Bible  is  in,  it  leads,  to  a  just  suspicion,  that  the  other  parts  are  no 
better,  and  consequently  it  becomes  every  man's  duty  to  examine 
the  case.  I  have  done  it  for  myself,  and  am  satisfied  that  the 
Bible  is  fabulous. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  in  the  cant-language  of  the  day,  as  I 
have  often  been  told  by  the  Bishop  of  LlandafF  and  others  of  the 
great  and  laudable  pains,  that  ma^y  pious  and  learned  men  have 
taken  to  explain  the  obscure,  and  reconcile  the  contradictory,  or 
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18  tbej  sajf  the  seemingly  contradictory  passages  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  because  the  Bible  needs  such  an  undertaking,  that  is  one  of  the 
first  causes  to  suspect  it  is  not  the  word  of  God  :  this  single 
reflection,  when  carried  home  to  the  mind,  is  in  itself  a  volume. 

What !  does  not  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  the  Fountain  of 
all  Wisdom,  the  Origin  of  all  Science,  the  Author  of  all  know- 
ledge, the  God  of  Order,  and  of  Harmony,  know  how  to  write  ? 
When  we  contemplate  the  vast  economy  of  the  creation  ;  when 
we  behold  the  unerring  regularity  of  the  visible  solar  system,  the 
perfection  with  which  all  its  several  parts  revolve,  and  by  corres 
ponding  assemblage,  form  a  whole  ; — when  we  launch  our  eye 
into  the  boundless  ocean  of  space,  and  see  ourselves  surrounded 
by  innumerable  worlds,  not  one  of  which  varies  from  its  appointed 
place — when  we  trace  the  power  of  the  Creator,  from  a  mite  to 
an  elephant — from  an  atom  to  an  universe — can  we  suppose  that 
the  mind  that  could  conceive  such  a  design,  and  the  power  that 
executed  it  with  incomparable  perfection,  cannot  write  without 
mconsistency  ;  or,  that  a  book  so  written,  can  be  the  work  of  such 
a  power  ?  The  writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  even  of  Thomas  Paine, 
need  no  commentator  to  explain,  expound,  arrange,  and  re-arrange 
their  several  parts,  to  render  them  intelligible — he  can  relate  a 
fact,  or  write  an  essay,  without  forgetting  in  one  page  what  he  has 
written  in  an  other — certainly  then,  did  the  God  of  all  perfec- 
tion condescend  to  write  or  dictate  a  book,  that  book  would  be  as 
perfect  as  himself  is  perfect :  the  Bible  is  not  so,  and  it  is  con 
fessedly  not  so,  by  the  attempts  to  amend  it. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  that  though  I  have  produced  one  in- 
ttance,  I  cannot  produce  another  of  equal  force.  One  is  sufficient 
to  call  in  question  the  genuineness  or  authenticity  of  any  book  that 
pretends  to  be  the  word  of  God  ;  for  such  a  book  would,  as  before 
said,  be  as  perfect  as  its  author  is  perfect. 

I  will,  however,  advance  only  four  chapters  further  into  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  produce  another  example  that  is  sufficient  to 
invalidate  the  story  to  which  it  belongs. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Noah's  Flood ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  the  whole  human  race,  men,  women,  children,  and  infanta 
(except  one  family,)  deUberately  drowning,  without  feeling  a  pain- 
ful sensation  ;  that  heart  must  be  a  heart  of  flint  that  can  contem- 
plate such  a  scene  with  tranquillity.  There  is  nothing  in  tho 
ancient  mythology,  nor  in  the  religion  of  any  people  we  know  of 
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second  chapter,  that  the  Lord-God  planted  a  tree  in  the  midst  of 
Q  garden,  and  forbad  man  to  eat  thereof. 

Again,  one  and  the  same  person  could  not  say,  *<  Thus  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished^  and  all  the  host  ofihem^  otui 
on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made  ;"  and 
shortly  after  set  the  Creator  to  work  again,  to  plant  a  garden,  to 
make  a  man  and  a  woman,  &c.  as  is  done  in  the  second  chapter. 

Here  are  evidently  two  different  stories  contradicting  each 
other. — According  to  the  first,  the  two  sexes,  the  male  and  the 
female,  were  made  at  the  same  time.  According  to  the  second) 
they  were  made  at  different  times  :  the  man  first,  the  woman  after- 
wards.— According  to  the  first  story,  they  were  to  have  dommion 
over  all  the  earth.  According  to  the  second,  their  dominion  was 
limited  to  a  garden.  How  large  a  garden  it  could  be,  that  one 
man  and  one  woman  could  dress  and  keep  in  order,  I  leave  to  the 
prosecutor,  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  Mr.  Erskine  to  determine. 

The  story  of  the  talking  serpent,  and  its  tete-a-tete  with  Eve ;  the 
doleful  adventure  called  the  Fall  of  Man;  and  how  he  was  turned 
out  of  this  fine  garden,  and  how  the  garden  was  after^vards  locked 
up  and  guarded  by  a  flaming  sword,  (if  any  one  can  tell  what  a 
flaming  sword  is,)  belonging  altogether  to  the  second  story.  They 
have  no  connexion  with  the  first  story.  According  to  the  first 
there  was  no  garden  of  Eden  ;  no  forbidden  tree  :  the  scene  was 
the  whole  earth,  and  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees  was  allowed  to  be 
eaten. 

In  giving  this  example  of  the  strange  state  of  the  Bible,  it  can- 
not be  said  I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  seek  it,  for  I  have  taken 
the  beginning  of  the  book ;  nor  can  it  be  said  I  have  made  more 
of  it,  than  it  makes  of  itself.  That  there  are  two  stories  is  as  visible 
to  the  eye,  when  attended  to,  as  that  there  are  two  chapters,  and 
that  they  have  been  written  by  different  persons,  nobody  knows  by 
whom.  If  this  then  is  the  strange  condition  the  beginning  of  the 
Bible  is  in,  it  leads,  to  a  just  suspicion,  that  the  other  parts  are  no 
better,  and  consequently  it  becomes  every  man's  duty  to  examine 
the  case.  I  have  done  it  for  myself,  and  am  satisfied  that  the 
Bible  is  fabulous. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  in  the  cant-language  of  the  day,  as  I 
have  often  been  told  by  the  Bishop  of  LlandafF  and  others  of  the 
great  and  laudable  pains,  that  ma^y  pious  and  learned  men  have 
taken  to  explain  the  obscure,  and  reconcile  the  contradictory,  or 
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as  the  J  sajf  the  feemingly  contradictory  passages  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  because  the  Bible  needs  such  an  undertaking,  that  is  one  of  the 
first  causes  to  suspect  it  is  not  the  word  of  God  :  this  single 
reflection,  when  carried  home  to  the  mind,  is  in  itself  a  volume. 

What !  does  not  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  the  Fountain  of 
all  Wisdom,  the  Origin  of  all  Science,  the  Author  of  all  know- 
ledge, the  God  of  Order,  and  of  Harmony,  know  how  to  write  ? 
When  we  contemplate  the  vast  economy  of  the  creation  ;  when 
we  behold  the  unerring  regularity  of  the  visible  solar  system,  the 
perfection  with  which  all  its  several  parts  revolve,  and  by  corres 
ponding  assemblage,  form  a  whole  ; — when  we  launch  our  eye 
into  the  boundless  ocean  of  space,  and  see  ourselves  surrounded 
by  innumerable  worlds,  not  one  of  which  varies  from  its  appointed 
place — when  we  trace  the  power  of  tho  Creator,  from  a  mite  to 
an  elephant — from  an  atom  to  an  universe — can  we  suppose  that 
the  mind  that  could  conceive  such  a  design,  and  the  power  that 
executed  it  with  incomparable  perfection,  cannot  write  without 
inconsistency  ;  or,  that  a  book  so  written,  can  be  the  work  of  such 
a  power  ?  The  writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  even  of  Thomas  Paine, 
need  no  commentator  to  explain,  expound,  arrange,  and  re-arrange 
their  several  parts,  to  render  them  intelligible — he  can  relate  a 
fact,  or  write  an  essay,  without  forgetting  in  one  page  what  he  has 
written  in  an  other— certainly  then,  did  the  God  of  all  perfec- 
tion condescend  to  write  or  dictate  a  book,  that  book  would  be  as 
perfect  as  himself  is  perfect :  the  Bible  is  not  so,  and  it  is  con 
fessedly  not  so,  by  the  attempts  to  amend  it. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  that  though  I  have  produced  one  in- 
stance, I  cannot  produce  another  of  equal  force.  One  is  sufficient 
to  call  in  question  the  genuineness  or  authenticity  of  any  book  that 
pretends  to  be  the  word  of  God  ;  for  such  a  book  would,  as  before 
said,  be  as  perfect  as  its  author  is  perfect. 

I  will,  however,  advance  only  four  chapters  further  into  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  produce  another  example  that  is  sufficient  to 
invalidate  the  story  to  which  it  belongs. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Noah's  Flood  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  the  whole  human  race,  men,  women,  children,  and  infanta 
(except  one  family,)  deUberately  drowning,  without  feeling  a  pain- 
ful sensation  ;  that  heart  must  be  a  heart  of  flint  that  can  contem- 
plate such  a  scene  with  tranquillity.  There  is  nothing  in  tho 
ancient  mythology,  nor  in  the  religion  of  any  people  we  know  of 
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upon  the  globe,  that  records  a  sentence  of  their  God,  or  of 
their  Gods,  so  tremendously  severe  and  merciless.  If  die  stoiy 
be  not  true,  we  blasphemously  dishonor  God  by  belieying  it, 
and  still  more  so,  in  forcing,  by  laws  and  penalties,  diat  belief 
upon  others.  I  go  now  to  show  from  the  face  of  the  story,  that  it 
carries  the  evidence  of  not  being  true. 

I  know  not  if  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  Mr.  Erskine,  who  tried 
and  convicted  T^illiams,  ever  read  the  Bible,  or  know  any  thing 
of  its  contents,  and,  therefore,  I  will  state  the  case  precisely. 

There  was  no  such  people  as  Jews  or  Israelites,  in  the  time 
that  Noah  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  consequently  there  was  no 
such  law  as  that  which  is  called  the  Jewish  or  Mosaic^Law.  It  ia 
according  to  the  Bible,  more  than  six  hundred  years  from  the  time 
the  flood  is  said  to  have  happened,  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  con- 
sequently the  time  the  flood  is  said  to  have  happened,  was  more 
than  six  hundred  years  prior  to  the  law,  called  the  law  of  Mose8« 
even  admitting  Moses  to  have  been  the  giver  of  that  law,  of  which 
there  is  great  cause  to  doubt. 

We  have  here  two  diflerent  epochs,  or  points  of  time  ;  that  of 
the  flood,  and  that  of  the  law  of  Moses  ;  the  former  more  than  mx 
hundred  years  prior  to  the  latter.  But  the  maker  of  the  stoiy  of 
the  flood,  whoever  he  was,  has  betrayed  himself  by  blundering,  for 
he  has  reversed  the  order  of  the  times.  He  has  told  the  story,  as 
if  the  law  of  Moses  Was  prior  to  the  flood ;  for  he  has  made  God  to 
say  to  Noah,  Genesis,  chap.  vii.  ver.  2,  '*  Of  every  olean  beaat« 
thou  shalt  take  unto  thee  by  sevens,  male  and  his  female,  and  of 
beasts  that  are  not  clean  by  two,  the  male  and  his  female.''  This 
k  the  Mosaic  law,  and  could  only  be  said  after  that  law  was 
given,  not  before.  There  was  no  such  things  as  beasts  clean 
and  unclean  in  the  time  of  Noah — It  is  no  where  said  they  wete 
created  so. — They  were  only  declared  to  be  so,  at  meats^  by  tiw 
Mosaic  law,  and  that  to  the  Jcmts  only,  and  there  was  no  such 
people  as  Jews  in  the  time  of  Noah^  This  is  the  bhnideriiig 
condition  in  which  this  strange  story  stands. 

When  we  reflect  on  a  sentence  so  tremendously  severe,  as  that 
of  consigning  the  whole  human  race,  eight  persons  excepted^to 
oeliberate  drowning ;  a  sentience,  which  represents  die  Creator  in 
a  more  merciless  character  than  any  of  those  whom  we  call  Pa« 
gans,  ever  represented  the  Creator  to  be,  under  the  figure  of  any 
of  their  deities,  we  ought  at  least  to  suspend  oar  belief  of  it,  on  a 
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eoBiMurisoa  of  the  beneficcat  character  of  the  Creator,  with  the 
tremendous  seTerity  of  the  sentence ;  but  when  we  see  the  story 
told  with  8ueh  an  evident  contradiction  of  circumstances,  we 
oaghl  to  set  it  down  for  nothing  better  than  a  Jewish  iable,  told 
by  Bobody  knows  wboai,  and  nobody  knows  when. 

It  ia  a  relief  to  the  genuine  and  sensible  soul  of  man  to  find 
the  story  unfounded.  It  fVees  us  from  two  painful  sensations 
it  once ;  that  of  baring  hard  thoughts  of  the  Creator,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  sererity  of  the  sentence ;  and  that  of  sympathising 
in  the  horrid  tragedy  of  a  drowning  world.  He  who  cannot 
feel  the  ibree  of  what  I  mean,  is  not,  in  my  estimation  of  cha- 
raeter»  worthy  the  name  of  a  human  being. 

I  hare  just  said  there  is  great  cause  to  doubt,  if  the  law,  called 
the  law  of  Moses,  was  given  by  Moses ;  the  books  called  the 
books  of  Moses,  which  contain,  among  other  things,  what  is 
called  the  Mosaic  law,  are  put  in  front  of  the  Bible,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  constitution,  with  a  history  annexed  to  it  Had  these 
bo<^  been  written  by  Moses,  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  oldest  books  in  the  Bible,  and  entitled  to  be  placed 
first,  and  the  law  and  the  history  they  contain,  would  be  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  the  books  that  follow ;  but  this  is  not  the 
eaae.  From  the  time  of  Othniel,  the  first  of  the  judges,  (Judges, 
chap.  til.  yer.  9,)  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Judges,  which  con- 
tains a  period  of  four  hundred  and  ten  years,  this  law,  and  those 
books,  were  not  in  practice,  nor  known  among  the  Jews,  nor 
are  they  so  much  as  alluded  to  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
period*  And  if  the  reader  will  examine  the  22d  and  23d  chap- 
tecs  ef  the  dd  book  of  Kings,  and  34th  chapter  2d  Chron.  he 
will  find  that  no  such  law,  nor  any  such  books,  were  known  in 
die  time  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  and  that  the  Jews  were  Pa»^ 
gans  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  and  of  their  judges. 

The  first  time  the  law,  called  the  law  of  Moses,  made  hs  ap* 
pearanee^  was  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  about  a  thousand  yearsaiter 
Mosee  was  dead ;  it  is  then  said  to  have  been  found  by  accident* 
The  account  of  this  finding,  or  pretended  finding,  is  given  2d' 
(%ron.  chap,  xzxir.  ver.  14,  15,  16,  18:  «'Hi)kiah  the  priest 
ff^uMd  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord,  given  by  Moses,  and 
Hilkiah  answered  and  said  to  Shaphan  the  scribe,  I  have  found 
the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  Hilkiah  de- 
livered the  book  to  Shaphan,  and  Shaphan  carried  the  book  ta 
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the  king,  and  Shaphan  told  the  king,  ( Josiah,)  saying,  Hilkiah 
the  priest  hath  given  me  a  book." 

In  consequence  of  this  finding,  which  much  resembles  that  of 
poor  Chatterton  finding  manuscript  poems  of  Rowley,  the  monk* 
in  the  cathedral  church  at  Bristol,  or  the  late  finding  of  manu- 
scripts of  Shakspeare  in  an  old  chest,  (two  well  known  frauds,) 
Josiah  abolished  the  Pagan  religion  of  the  Jews,  massacred  all  the 
Pagan  priests,  though  he  himself  had  been  a  Pagan,  as  the  reader 
will  see  in  the  23d  chap.  2d  Kings,  and  thus  established  in  blood, 
the  law  that  is  there  called  the  law  of  Moses,  and  instituted  a  pass 
over  in  commemoration  thereof.  The  22d  verse,  speaking  of  this 
passover,  says,  "  Surely  there  was  not  held  such  a  passover  from 
the  days  of  the  judges,  that  judged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  nor  the  kings  of  Judah  ;*'  and  the  25th  yer.  ia 
speaking  of  this  priest-killing  Josiah,  says,  **Like  untokim^  there 
was  no  king  before  him,  that  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart, 
and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might,  according  to  all  the 
law  of  Moses ;  neither  after  him  arose  there  any  like  him.^^  This 
verse,  like  the  former  one,  is  a  general  declaration  against  all  the 
preceding  kings  without  exception.  It  is  also  a  declaration  against 
all  that  reigned  after  him,  of  which  there  were  four,  the  whole  time 
of  whose  reigning  makes  but  twenty-two  years  and  six  months, 
before  the  Jews  were  entirely  broken  up  as  a  nation  and  their 
monarchy  destroyed.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  law,  called 
the  law  of  Moses,  of  which  the  Jews  talk  so  much,  was  promul- 
gated and  established  only  in  the  latter  time  of  the  Jewish  monar- 
chy ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  no  sooner  had  they  establish- 
ed it  than  they  were  a  destroyed  people,  as  if  they  were  punished 
for  acting  an  imposition  and  affixing  the  name  of  the  Lord  to 
it,  and  massacreing  their  former  priests  under  the  pretence  of 
religion.  The  sum  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  this — they  con- 
tinued to  be  a  nation  about  a  thousand  years,  they  then  established 
a  law,  which  they  called  the  law  of  the  Lord  given  by  Moses,  and 
were  destroyed.    This  is  not  opinion,  but  historical  evidence. 

Levi  the  Jew,  who  has  written  an  answer  to  the  Age  of  Rea- 
son, gives  a  strange  account  of  the  law  called  the  law  of  Moses. 

In  speaking  of  the  story  of  the  sun  and  moon  standing  still,  that 
the  Israelites  might  cut  the  throats  of  all  their  enemies,  and  hang 
all  their  kings,  as  told  in  Joshua,  chap,  x.,  he  says,  "  There  is  also 
another  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  miracle,  which  is,  the  appeal 
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&at  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua  makes  to  the  book  of  Jasher, 
**  Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  ofJasher  ?  Hence,"  continues 
Levi,  "  It  is  manifest  that  the  book  commonly  called  the  book  of 
Jasher,  existed,  and  was  well  known  at  the  time  the  book  of 
Joflhua  was  written  ;  and  pray,  Sir,"  continues  Levi,  "  what  book 
do  you  think  this  was  ?  why,  no  other  than  the  law  of  Mote$  /" 
Levi«  like  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  many  other  guess-work 
commentators,  either  forgets  or  does  not  know,  what  there  is  in 
one  part  of  the  Bible,  when  he  is  giving  his  opinion  upon  another 
fwrt. 

I  did  not,  4iowever,  expect  to  find  so  much  ignorance  in  a  Jew, 
with  respect  to  the  history  of  his  nation,  though  I  might  not  be 
surprised  at  it  in  a  bishop.  If  Levi  will  look  into  the  account 
given  in  the  first  chap.  2d  book  of  Sam.  of  the  Amalakite  slaying 
Saul,  and  bringing  the  crown  and  bracelets  to  David,  he  will  find 
the  following  recital,  ver.  15,  17,  18  :  "  And  David  called  one  of 
the  young  men,  and  said,  go  near  and  fall  upon  him,  (the  Amala- 
kite,) and  he  smote  him  that  he  died  :  and  David  lamented  with 
this  lamentation  over  Saul  and  over  Jonathan  his  son  ;  also  he 
bade  them  teach  the  children  the  use  of  the  bow  ; — behold  it  i$ 
written  in  the  book  ofJasher,"  If  the  book  ofJasher  were  what 
Levi  calls  it,  the  law  of  Moses,  written  by  Moses,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  any  thing  that  David  said  or  did  could  be  written  in  that 
law,  since  Moses  died  more  than  five  hundred  years  before  David 
was  born ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  admitting  the  book  ofJasher 
to  be  the  law  called  the  law  of  Moses  ;  that  law  must  have  been 
written  more  than  five  hundred  years  after  Moses  was  dead,  or  it 
could  not  relate  any  thing  said  or  done  by  David.  Levi  may  take 
which  of  these  cases  he  pleases,  for  both  are  against  him. 

I  am  not  going  in  the  course  of  this  letter  to  write  a  commentary 
on  the  Bible.  The  two  instances  I  have  produced,  and  which 
are  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  Bible,  show  the  necessity  of 
examining  it.  It  is  a  book  that  has  been  read  more,  and  examined 
less,  than  any  book  that  ever  existed.  Had  it  come  to  us  an 
Arabic  or  Chinese  book,  and  said  to  have  been  a  sacred  book  by 
the  people  from  whom  it  came,  no  apology  would  have  been  made 
for  the  confused  and  disorderly  state  it  is  in.  The  tales  it  relates 
of  the  Creator  would  have  been  censured,  and  our  pity  excited  for 
those  who  believed  them.  We  should  have  vindicated  the  good- 
ness of  God  against  such  a  book,  and  preached  up  the  disbelief  of 
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k  mil  of  reverence  to  him.  TVhy  then  do  we  not  act  as  honouraUj 
by  tbe  Creator  in  the  one  case  as  we  would  do  in  the  other.  As 
a  Chinese  book  we  would  have  examined  it  ;•— ought  we  not  then 
to  examine  it  as  a  Jemsh  book  1  The  Chinese  are  a  people  who 
have  all  the  appearance  of  far  greater , antiquity  than  the  Jews,  and 
in  point  of  permanency,  there  is  no  comparison.  They  are  also  a 
people  of  mild  manners  and  good  morals,  except  where  they  have 
been  corrupted  by  European  commerce.  Yet  we  take  the  word 
of  a  restless,  bloody-minded  people,  as  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
were,  when  we  would  reject  the  same  authority  from  a  better 
people.  We  ought  to  see  it  is  habit  and  prejudice  that  have  pre- 
vented people  from  examining  the  Bible.  Those  of  the  church  of 
England  call  it  holy,  because  the  Jews  called  it  so,  and  because 
custom  and  certain  acts  of  parhament  call  it  so,  and  they  read  it 
IVom  custom.  Dissenters  read  it  for  the  purpose  of  doctrinal 
controversy,  and  are  very  fertile  in  discoveries  and  inventions. 
But  none  of  them  read  it  for  the  pure  purpose  of  information,  and 
of  rendering  justice  to  the  Creator,  by  examining  if  the  evidence  it 
contains  warrants  the  belief  of  its  being  what  it  is  called.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  they  take  it  blindfolded,  and  will  have  it  to  be  the 
word  of  God  whether  it  be  so  or  not.  For  my  own  part,  my  belief 
ki  the  perfection  of  the  Deity  will  not  permit  me  to  believe,  that  a 
book  so  manifestly  obscure,  disorderly,  and  contradictory,  can  be 
his  work.  I  can  write  a  better  book  myself.  This  disbelief  in 
ne  proceeds  from  my  belief  in  the  Creator.  I  cannot  pin  my  faith 
«pon  ^  $ay  $o  of  Hilkiah,  the  priest,  who  said  he  found  it,  or  any 
part  of  it,  nor  upon  Shaphan  the  scribe,  nor  upon  any  priests,  nor 
any  scribe  or  man  of  the  law  of  the  present  day. 

As  to  acts  of  parliament,  there  are  some  that  say  there  are 
witches  and  wizards ;  and  the  persons  who  made  those  acts,  (it 
was  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,)  made  also  some  acts  which 
call  the  Bible  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  Word  of  God.  But  acts  of 
parliament  decide  nothing  with  respect  to  God ;  and  as  these  acts 
of  parKament  making  were  wrong  with  respect  to  witches  and 
wizards,  they  may  also  be  wrong  with  respect  to  the  book  in 
question.*     It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  book  be  examined  t 

*  It  is  ai&iclin;  to  humnnity  to  reflect  that,  after  the  blood  shed  to  estob 
liih  the  divitntjf  of  the  Jewish  scriptures,  it  should  haTe  become  neceiBary 
to  grant  a  new  db^auoliofi,  which,  through  unbelief  and  conflicting  opin 
ms  fttfeting  its  true  construction,  has  cost  as  great  or  greater  sacritees 
this  the  fbnner.    Catholics,  when  they  had  the  ascendancy,  burnt  Protca- 
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liis  our  duty  to  examine  it ;  and  to  suppress  the  right  of  examina* 

tion  is  sinful  in  any  government,  or  in  any  judge  or  jury.    The 

Bible  makes  God  to  say  to  Moses,  Deut  chap*  vii.  ver.  2,  ^*  And 

tants,  who,  in  tamMed  Catholics  to  the  stake,  and  both  united  in  extermina^ 
ting  Dissenters.  The  Dissenters,  when  the^  had  the  power,  jmrsoed  the 
same  course.  The  diabolical  act  of  Calvin,  in  the  burnmg  of  Dr.  Servetus, 
is  an  awful  witness  of  this  fact.  Servetus  suffered  two  hours  in  a  slow  Are 
before  life  was  extinct.  The  Dissenters,  who  escaped  from  Elngland,  had 
scarcely  seated  themselves  in  the  wilds  of  America,  before  they  began  to 
extermmate  from  the  territory  they  had  seized  upon,  all  those  who  did  not 
profess  what  thev  called  the  orthodox  faUh.  Priests,  Cluakers,  and  Adam- 
ites, were  prohibited  from  entering  the  territory,  on  pain  of  death.  By 
priests,  ihey  meant  clergymen  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  if  not  also  of  the 
rrotestant  or  Episcopal  persuasion.  Their  own  priests  they  denominated 
ministers.  These  puritans  also,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts-Bay, put  many  persons  to  death  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  There 
is  no  account,  however,  of  their  having  burned  any  alive,  as  was  done  in 
Scotland,  about  the  same  period  in  which  the  executions  took  place  in  Mas- 
sachusetts-Ba;^'.  In  England,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  a  judge  eminent  for  ez- 
traordtnarv  piety ^  condemned  two  women  to  death  on  the  same  charge. 

I  doubt,  nowever,  if  there  be  any  acts  of  the  parliament  now  in  force  for 
inflicting  pains  and  penalties  for  denying  the  scriptures  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  as  our  upright  judges  seem  to  rely  at  this  time  whollv  upon  what  they 
call,  the  common  law,  to  jastify  the  horrid  persecutions  wnich  are  now  car- 
ri^  on  in  England,  to  the  disgrace  of  a  country  that  boasts  so  much  of  its 
tolerant  spirit. 

As  the  common  law  is  derived  from  the  customs  of  our  ancestors,  when 
m  a  rude  and  barbarous  condition,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  its  in- 
junctions should  be  opposed  to  the  ideas,  which  a  society  in  a  civilized  and 
refined  state,  should  deem  compatible  with  justice  and  rieht.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  government  has  rrom  time  lo  time  annulled  some  of  its  most 
prominent  afeurdities ;  such  as  the  trials  by  ordeal,  the  wager  of  battle  in 
case  of  appeal  for  murder,  under  a  belief  that  a  supernatural  power  would 
interfere  to  save  the  innocent  and  destroy  the  guilty  in  such  a  combat,  Ac. 
Yet  much  remains  nearly  as  ridiculous,  that  requires  a  further  and  more 
Uberal  use  of  the  t^runing  knife. 

"  In  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  [A.  D.  1670, 22d  year  of  Charles  11.  See  the 
Republican,  vol.  5,  p.  22.]  Wilnam  Penn  was  indicted  at  Common  Law  for 
a  not  and  breach  or  the  peace  on  having  delivered  his  sentiments  to  a  con- 
gregation of  people  in  Grace-church-street:  he  told  the  judge  and  the  jury 
that  Common  Law  was  an  abuse,  and  no  law  at  all ;  and  in  s^ite  of  the 
threats,  the  fines  and  imprisonments  inflicted  on  his  jury,  they  acquitted  him 
on  this  plea.    William  Fenn  found  an  honest  jury.^ 

The  mtrodnction,  however,  of  Christianity,  as  composing  a  part  of  this 
Common  Law,  (bad  as  much  of  it  is,)  is  proved  to  be  a  fraud  or  misconcep- 
tion of  the  old  Norman  French;  as  I  shall  show  by  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Major  Cartwright,  bearing  date  5th  June,  1834. 

For  a  more  full  developement  of  this  subject,  see  Sampson's  Anniversary 
Discourse,  before  the  Historical  Society  of  New- York.  EnrroB. 

Extract  from  Jefferson! i  Letter. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  in  your  book  [The  English  Constitution,  produced  and 
ilhstrated]  a  formal  contradiction,  at  length,  of  the  iudiciary  usurpation  of 
legislative  power;  for  such  the  judges  have  usurped  in  their  repeated  deci- 
sions, that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law.  The  proof  of  the  contrary, 
which  you  have  adduced,  is  incontrovertible :  to  wit,  that  the  common  law 
existed  while  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  yet  Pagans ;  at  a  time  when  they  had 
never  yet  heard  the  name  of  Christ  pronounced,  or  knew  that  such  a  character 
had  ever  existed.  But  it  may  amuse  you  to  show  when,  and  bv  what  means, 
thev  stole  this  law  in  upon  us.  In  a  case  of  Cluare  Impedit.  in  the  Year  Book, 
34  Henry  VI.  fa  28,  [Anno  145RJ  a  question  was  made  how  far  the  eccle- 
siastical law  \i  as  to  be  respected  in  a  common  law  court.    And  Prisot,  Chief 
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H  (Hit  of  reverenco  to  him.  TVhy  then  do  we  not  act  as  honouraklj 
by  tbe  Creator  in  the  one  case  as  we  would  do  in  the  other.  As 
a  Chinese  book  we  would  have  examined  it  ;•— ouglit  we  not  then 
to  examine  it  as  a  Jemsh  book  ]  The  Chinese  are  a  people  who 
have  all  the  appearance  of  far  greater  .antiquity  than  the  Jews,  and 
in  point  of  permanency,  there  is  no  comparison.  They  are  also  a 
people  of  mild  manners  and  good  morals,  except  where  they  have 
been  corrupted  by  European  commerce.  Yet  we  take  the  word 
of  a  restless,  bloody-minded  people,  as  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
were,  when  we  would  reject  the  same  authority  from  a  better 
people.  We  ought  to  see  it  is  habit  and  prejudice  that  have  pre- 
vented people  from  examining  the  Bible.  Those  of  the  church  of 
England  call  it  holy,  because  the  Jews  called  it  so,  and  because 
custom  and  certain  acts  of  parhament  call  it  so,  and  they  read  it 
IVom  custom.  Dissenters  read  it  for  the  purpose  of  doctrinal 
controversy,  and  are  very  fertile  in  discoveries  and  inventions. 
But  none  of  them  read  it  for  tbe  pure  purpose  of  information,  and 
of  rendenng  justice  to  the  Creator,  by  examining  if  the  evidence  it 
contains  warrants  the  belief  of  its  being  what  it  is  called.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  they  take  it  blindfolded,  and  will  have  it  to  be  the 
word  of  God  whether  it  be  so  or  not.  For  my  own  part,  my  belief 
kk  the  perfection  of  the  Deity  will  not  permit  me  to  believe,  that  a 
hook  so  manifestly  obscure,  disorderly,  and  contradictory,  can  be 
his  work.  I  can  write  a  better  book  myself.  This  disbelief  in 
me  proceeds  from  my  belief  in  the  Creator.  I  cannot  pin  my  faith 
«pon  the  $ay  $o  of  Hilkiah,  the  priest,  who  said  he  found  it,  or  any 
part  of  it,  nor  upon  Shaphan  the  scribe,  nor  upon  any  priests,  nor 
any  scribe  or  man  of  the  law  of  the  present  day. 

As  to  acts  of  parliament,  there  are  some  that  say  there  are 
witches  and  wizards ;  and  the  persons  who  made  those  acts,  (it 
was  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,)  made  also  some  acts  which 
call  the  Bible  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  Word  of  God.  But  acts  of 
parliament  decide  nothing  with  respect  to  God  ;  and  as  these  acts 
of  parKament  making  were  wrong  with  respect  to  witches  and 
wizards,  they  may  also  be  wrong  with  respect  to  the  book  in 
question.*     It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  book  be  examined  t 

•  It  is  afflicting  to  humanity  to  reflect  that,  after  the  blood  shed  to  estab 
liih  the  divinity  of  the  Jewish  scriptures,  it  should  have  become  necemiy 
to  grant  a  new  tHspensaHon^  which,  through  unbelief  and  conflicting  own 
ioas  fttfeting  its  true  construction,  has  cost  as  great  or  greater  Baerifiees 
thin  the  fbnner.    Catholics,  when  they  had  the  ascendancy,  burnt  ProtfiS* 
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liis  our  duty  to  examine  it ;  and  to  suppress  the  right  of  examina- 
tion is  sinful  in  any  government,  or  in  any  judge  or  jur5%  The 
Bible  makes  God  to  say  to  Moses,  Deut  chap»vii.  ver.  2,  ^^  And 

tants,  who,  in  tomMed  Catholics  to  the  stake,  and  both  anited  in  exterminap> 
ting  Dissenters.  The  Dissenters,  when  the^  had  the  power,  jmrsoed  the 
same  course.  The  diabolical  act  of  Calvin,  in  the  burning  of  Dr.  Scrvetus, 
is  an  awful  witness  of  this  fact.  Servetus  suffered  two  hours  in  a  slow  Are 
before  life  was  extinct  The  Dissenters,  who  escaped  from  Eogland,  had 
scarcely  seated  themselves  in  the  wilds  of  America,  before  they  be^n  to 
extermmate  fVom  the  territory  they  had  seized  upon,  all  those  who  did  not 
profess  what  thev  called  the  orthodox  faiih.  Priests,  Cluakers,  and  Adam- 
ites, were  prohibited  from  eutering  the  territory,  on  pain  of  death.  By 
priests,  they  meant  clergymen  of  the  Roman  Catnolic,  if  not  also  of  the 
Protestant  or  Episcopal  persuasion.  Their  own  priests  they  deuominated 
ministers.  These  puritans  also,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts-Bay, put  many  persons  to  death  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  There 
is  no  account,  however,  of  their  having  burned  an^  alive,  as  was  done  in 
Scotland,  about  the  same  period  in  which  the  executions  took  place  in  Mas- 
sachusetts-Ba;^.  In  England,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  a  judsre  eminent  for  ex- 
iraardinaTv  piety ^  condemned  two  women  to  death  on  the  same  charge. 

I  doubt,  nowever.  if  there  be  any  acts  of  the  parliament  now  in  force  for 
inflicting  pains  and  penalties  for  denying  the  scriptures  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  as  our  upright  judges  seem  to  rely  at  this  time  wholly  upon  what  they 
call,  the  common  law,  to  jastify  the  horrid  persecutions  which  are  now  car- 
ri^  on  in  England,  to  the  disgrace  of  a  country  that  boasts  so  much  of  its 
tolerant  spirit. 

As  the  common  law  is  derived  from  the  customs  of  our  ancestors,  when 
in  a  rude  and  barbarous  condition,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  its  in- 
junctions should  be  opposed  to  the  ideas,  which  a  society  in  a  civilized  and 
refined  state,  should  aeem  compatible  with  justice  and  rieht.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  government  has  rrom  time  lo  time  annulled  some  of  its  most 
prominent  a£urdities;  such  as  the  trials  by  ordeal,  the  wager  of  battle  hn 
case  of  appeal  for  murder,  mider  a  belief  that  a  supiernatural  power  would 
interfere  to  save  the  innocent  and  destroy  the  guilty  in  snch  a  combat,  &c. 
Yet  much  remains  nearly  as  ridiculous,  that  requires  a  further  and  nK>re 
hberal  use  of  the  pruning  knife. 

"  In  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  [A.  D.  1670, 22d  year  of  Charles  II.  See  the 
Republican,  vol.  6,  p.  22.)  Wimam  Penn  was  indicted  at  Common  Law  for 
a  not  and  breach  or  the  peace  on  having  delivered  his  sentiments  to  a  con- 
gregation of  people  in  Grace-church-street :  he  told  the  judge  and  the  jury 
Uiai  Common  Law  was  an  abuse,  and  no  law  at  all ;  and  in  s^ite  of  the 
threats,  the  fines  and  imprisonments  inflicted  on  his  jury,  they  acquitted  him 
on  this  plea.    William  Fenn  found  an  honest  jury." 

The  mtrodaction,  however,  of  Christianity,  as  composing  a  part  of  this 
Common  Law,  (bad  as  much  of  it  is,)  is  proved  to  be  a  fraud  or  misconcep- 
tion of  the  old  Norman  French;  as  I  shall  show  by  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Major  Cartwright,  bearing  date  5th  June,  1834. 

For  a  more  full  developement  of  this  subject,  sec  Sampson's  Anniversary 
Discourse,  before  the  Historical  Society  of  New- York.  EnrroR. 

Extract  from  JeffersoiCs  Letter. 

"I  am  glad  to  find  in  your  book  [The  English  Constitution,  produced  and 
ilbstrated]  a  formal  contradiction,  at  length,  of  the  iudiciary  usurpation  cf 
lej^lative  power;  for  such  the  judges  have  usurped  in  their  repeated  deci- 
sions, that  CkrisUanity  is  a  pari  of  ike  common  law.  The  proof  of  the  contrary, 
which  yon  have  adduced,  is  incontrovertible :  to  wit,  that  the  common  law 
existed  while  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  yet  Pagans ;  at  a  time  when  they  had 
never  yet  heard  the  name  of  Christ  pronounced,  or  knew  that  such  a  character 
had  ever  existed.  But  it  may  amuse  you  to  show  when,  and  bv  what  means, 
they  stole  this  law  in  upon  us.  In  a  case  of  duare  Impedit,  in  the  Year  Book, 
34  Henry  VI.  fo.  28,  [Anno  1458 J  a  question  was  made  how  far  the  eccle- 
tiastical  law  \(  a.<(  to  be  respected  in  a  common  law  court.    And  Prisot,  Chief 
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when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  before  thee,  thou  shalt 
smite  them,  and  utterly  destroy  them,  thou  shalt  make  no  cove- 
nant with  them,  nor  show  mercy  unto  them.^^  Not  all  the  priests, 
nor  scribes,  nor  tribunals  in  the  world,  nor  all  the  authority  of 
man,  shall  make  me  believe  that  God  ever  gave  such  a  Robesperi- 
an  precept  as  that  of  showing  no  mercy;  and  consequently  it  is 
impossible  that  I,  or  any  person  who  believes  as  reverentially  of  . 
the  Creator  as  I  do,  can  believe  such  a  book  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

Justice,  gave  his  opinion  in  these  words: — 'A  tiel  leis,  que  lis  de  saint  eglise 
onl  en  ancien  scripture^  covient  a  nous  a  donner  credence:  cal  ceo  Commen 
Ley  sur  quels  touts  manners  leis  sont  foddes.  El  auxy,  Sir,  nous  sumus 
obliges  de  conustre  lour  ley  de  saint  eglise :  et  semblablement  ils  sont  obliges 
de  conustre  nostre  ley — Ei,  Sir,  si  poit  apperer  or  a  nous  que  I'evesque  adlait 
come  un  ordinary  fera  en  tiel  cas,  adong  nous  devons  ceo  adjuger  bon,  ou 
auterment  nemy,' "  &c.  ["  To  such  laws  as  they  of  holy  church  have  in  an- 
cient writing,  it  behoves  us  to  give  credence :  for  it  is  that  common  law  upon 
which  all  kinds  of  law  are  founded ;  and  therefore.  Sir,  are  we  bound  to 
know  their  law  of  holy  church,  and  in  like  manner  are  they  obliged  to  know 
our  laws.  And,  Sir,  if  it  should  appear  now  to  us,  that  the  bishop  had  done 
what  an  ordinary  ought  to  do  in  like  case,  then  we  should  adjudge  it  good, 
and  not  otherwise."] — The  canons  of  the  church  anciently  were  incorporated 
with  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  of  the  same  authority.  See  Dr.  Henry's 
Hist.  G.  Britain.  EnrroR. 

See  S.  C.  Fitzh.  abr.  qu.  imp.  89.  Bro.  abr.  qu.  imp.  12.  Finch  in  his  1st  Book, 
c.  3.  is  the  first  afkerwards  wfio  quotes  the  case,  and  mis-states  it  thus:  " '  To 
sucn  laws  of  the  church  as  have  warrant  in  Holy  Scripture^  our  law  giveth  cre- 
dence,' and  cites  Prisot;  mistranslating  '  ancient  Scripture'  into  '  holy  Scrip- 
ture;' whereas  Prisot  palpably  says,  *so  such  laws  as  those  of  holy  church 
have  in  ancient  writing,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  give  credence ;'  to  wit— to  their 
ancient  written  laws.  This  was  in  1613,  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  dictum 
of  Prisot.  Wingate,  in  1658,  erects  this  false  translation  into  a  maxim  of 
the  common  law,  copying  the  words  of  Finch,  but  citing  Prisot.  Wingate, 
max.  3,  and  Sheppara,  title  '  Religion,'  in  1675,  copies  the  same  mistransla- 
tion, quoting  the  Y.  B.  Finch  and  Wingate.  Hale  expresses  it  in  these 
words :  '  Christianity  is  parcel  of  the  law  of  England' — 1  Ventris  293. 3  Keb. 
607,  but  quotes  no  authority.  By  these  echoings  and  re-echoings  from  one  to 
another,  it  had  become  so  established  in  1728,  that  in  the  case  of  the  King  vs. 
Woolston,  2  Stra.  834,  the  court  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  debated,  whether 
to  write  against  Christianity  was  punishable  in  the  temporal  court  at  com- 
mon law.  Wood,  therefore,  409,  ventures  still  to  vary  ine  phrase,  and  say. 
*that  all  blasphemy  and  profaneness  are  offences  by  the  common  law;*  ana 
cites  2  Stra. — Then  Blackstone,  in  1763,  iv.  59,  repeats  the  words  of  Hale, 
that  *  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  England,'  citing  Ventris  and  Strange. 
And  finally.  Lord  Mansfield,  with  a  little  qualification,  in  Evan's  case  in 
1767,  says,  that  *the  essential  principles  of  revealed  religion  are  part  of  the 
common  law* — thus  ingulfing  Bible,  Testament,  and  all  into  the  common 
law,  without  citing  any  authority.  An/1  thus  we  find  this  chain  of  authorities 
hanging,  link  by  link,  one  upon  another,  and  all  ultimately  on  one  and  the 
same  hook,  and  that  a  mistranslation  of  the  words  ^ancient  scripture^*  used  by 
Prisot.  Finch  quotes  Prisot ;  Wingate  does  the  same ;  Sheppard  quotes  Prisot, 
Finch,  and  Wmgate.  Hale  cites  nobody.  The  court,  on  Woolston 's  case, 
cites  Hale;  Wood  cites  Woolston's  case;  Blackstone  quotes  Woolston 's  case 
and  Hale;  and  Lord  Mansfield,  like  Hale,  ventures  it  on  his  own  authority. 
Here  I  might  defy  the  best  read  lawyer  to  produce  another  scrip  of  author- 
ity for  thi^  judiciary  forgery ;  and  I  might  go  on  farther  to  sliow  how  some 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  priests  interpolated  into  the  text  of  Alfred's  laws  the 
aOth,  21st,  22d,  and  23d  chapters  of  Exodus,  and  the  15ih  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  from  the  23d  to  the  29th  verses;  but  this  would  lead  my  pen,  and 
your  patience  too  far.    What  a  conspiracy  this,  between  church  and  state !'  ** 
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There  have  been,  and  still  are,  those,  who,  whilst  they  profem 
to  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  affefct  to  turn  it  into 
ridicule.  Taking  their  profession  and  conduct  together,  they  act 
blasphemously  ;  because  they  act  as  if  God  hinuelf  was  not  to  be 
believed.  The  case  is  exceedingly  different  with  respect  to  the 
Age  of  Reason,  That  book  is  written  to  show  from  the  Bible  it- 
self, that  there  is  abundant  matter  to  suspect  it  is  not  the  word  of 
6od«  and  that  we. have  been  imposed  upon,  first  by  Jews,  and  af- 
terwards by  priests  and  commentators. 

Not  one  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  write  answers  to  the 
Age  of  Reason,  have  taken  the  ground  upon  which  only  an  answer 
could  be  written.  The  case  in  question  is  not  upon  any  point  of 
doctrine,  but  altogether  upon  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  the  book  call- 
ed the  Bible  the  word  of  God,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  can  be  proved 
to  be  so,  it  ought  to  be  believed  as  such  ;  if  not,  it  ought  not  to 
be  believed  as  such.  This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The 
Age  of  Reason  produces  evidence  to  show,  and  I  have  in  this  let- 
ter produced  additional  evidence,  that  it  is  not  the  word  of  God. 
Those  who  take  the  contrary  side,  should  prove  that  it  is.  But 
this  they  have  not  done,  nor  attempted  to  do,  and  consequently 
they  have  done  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

The  prosecutors  of  WillianTs  have  shrunk  from  the  point,  as  the 
answerers  have  done.  They  have  availed  themselves  of  prejudice 
instead  of  proof.  If  a  writing  was  produced  in  a  court  of  judica- 
ture, said  to  be  the  writing  of  a  certain  person,  and  upon  the  rea- 
lity or  non-reality  of  which,  some  matter  at  issue  depended,  the 
point  to  be  proved  would  be,  that  such  writing  was  the  writing  of 
such  person.  Or  if  the  issue  depended  upon  certain  words,  which 
some  certain  person  was  said  to  have  spoken,  the  point  to  be  pro- 
ved would  be,  that  such  words  were  spoken  by  such  person  ;  and 
Hr.  Erskine  would  contend  the  case  upon  this  ground.  A  certain 
book  ia  said  to  be  the  word  of  God.  What  is  the  proof  that  it  is 
to  1  for  upon  this  the  whole  depends  ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  so,  the  prosecution  fails  for  want  of  evidence. 

The  prosecution  against  Williams  charges  him  with  publishing 
a  book,  entitled  The  Age  of  Reason,  which  it  says,  is  an  impious 
blasphemous  pamphlet,  tending  to  ridicule  and  bring  into  contempt 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  find  abusive 
words,  and  English  prosecutions  are  famous  for  this  species  of 
vulgarity.     The  charge  however,  is  sophistical ;  for  the  chargv^ 
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as  growing  out  of  the  pamphlet,  should  have  stated,  not  as  it  bow 
states,  to  ridicule  and  bring  into  contempt  the  Holy  Scriptiirea» 
but  to  show,  that  the  book  called  the  Holy  Scriptures  arc  not 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  one  thing  if  I  ridicule  a  work  &i 
being  written  by  a  certain  person ;  but  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  if  I  write  to  prove  that  such  work  was  not  written  by 
such  person.  In  the  first  case,  I  attack  the  person  through 
the  work ;  in  the  other  case,  I  defend  the  honor  of  the  person 
against  the  work.  This  is  what  the  Age  of  Reason  does,  and 
consequently  the  charge  in  the  indictment  is  sophistically  stated. 
Every  one  will  admit,  that  if  the  Bible  be  not  the  word  of  God, 
we  err  in  believing  it  to  be  his  word,  and  ought  not  to  believe 
it.  Certainly,  then,  the  ground  the  prosecution  should  take, 
would  be  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  in  fact  what  it  is  called. 
But  this  the  prosecution  has  not  done,  and  cannot  do. 

In  all  cases  the  prior  fact  must  be  proved,  before  the  subse- 
quent facts  can  be  admitted  in  evidence.  In  a  prosecution  for 
adultery,  the  fact  of  marriage,  which  is  the  prior  fact,  must  be 
proved,  before  the  facts  to  prove  adultery  can  be  received.  If 
the  fact  of  marriage  cannot  be  proved,  adultery  cannot  be  proved ; 
and  if  the  prosecution  cannot  prove  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  the  charge  of  blasphemy  is  visionary  and  groundless. 

In  Turkey  they  might  prove,  if  the  case  happened,  that  a 
certain  book  was  bought  of  a  certain  bookseller,  and  that  the 
said  book  was  written  against  the  Koran.  In  Spain  and  Por'> 
tugal  they  might  prove,  that  a  certain  book  was  bought  of  a 
certain  bookseller,  and  that  the  said  book  was  written  against 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Under  the  ancient  mythology  they 
might  have  proved,  that  a  certain  writing  was  bought  of  a  cer- 
tain person,  and  that  the  said  writing  was  written  against  the 
belief  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  in  the  support  of  the  belief  ol 
one  God.     Socrates  was  condemned  for  a  work  of  this  kind. 

Allthese  are  but  subsequent  facts,  and  amount  to  nothing,  «n- 
less  the  prior  facts  be  proved.  The  prior  fact,  with  respect  to  th« 
first  case,  is.  Is  the  Koran  the  word  of  God  ?  With  respect  to  tha 
second,  Is  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  a  truth  ?  With  respect  to 
the  third,  Is  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  gods  a  true  belief?  and  in 
like  manner  with  respect  to  the  present  prosecution.  Is  theDootc 
called  the  Bible  the  word  of  God  ?  If  the  present  prosecution 
prove  no  more  than  could  be  proved  in  any  or  all  of  these  cases, 
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it  proves  only  at  they  do,  or  as  an  inquisition  would  prove  ;  and 
in  this  view  of  the  case,  the  prosecutors  ought  at  least  to  leave 
o^  reviling  that  infernal  institution,  the  inquisition.  The  prosecu- 
tion, however,  though  it  may  injure  the  individual,  may  promote 
the  cause  ofjtruth ;  because  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
ducted, appears  a  confession  to  the  world,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  On  what  au- 
thority then  do  we  believe  the  many  strange  stories  that  the  Bible 
tells  of  God 

This  prosecution  has  been  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
what  is  called  a  special  jury,  and  the  whole  of  a  apecial  jury  is 
nominated  by  the  master  of  the  crown  office.  Mr.  Erskine  vaunts 
himself  upon  the  bill  he  brought  into  parliament  with  respect  to 
trials,  for  what  the  government  party  calls  libels.  But  if  in  crown 
prosecutions,  the  master  of  the  crown  office  is  to  continue  to  ap- 
point the  whole  special  jury,  which  he  does  by  nominating  the  for- 
ty-eight persons  from  which  the  solicitor  of  each  party  is  to  strike 
out  twelve,  Mr.  Erskinc's  bill  is  only  vapour  and  smoke.  The 
root  of  the  grievance  lies  in  the  manner  of  (brming  the  jury,  and 
to  this  Mr.  Erskine's  bill  applies  no  remedy. 

When  the  trial  of  Williams  came  on,  only  eleven  of  the  special 
jurymen  appeared,  and  the  trial  was  adjourned.  In  cases  where 
the  whole  number  do  not  appear,  it  is  customary  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  taking  jury  men  from  persons  present  in  court.  This, 
in  the  law  term,  is  called  a  TcUcs.  Why  was  not  this  done  in  this 
case  !  Reason  will  suggest,  that  they  did  not  choose  to  depend  on 
a  nfon  accidentally  taken.  When  the  trial  re-commenced,  the 
whole  of  the  special  jury  appeared,  and  Williams  was  convicted ; 
it  is  folly  to  contend  a  cause  where  the  whole  jury  is  nominated  by 
one  of  the  parties.  I  will  relate  a  recent  case  that  explains  a  great 
deal  with  respect  to  special  juries  in  crown  prosecutions. 

Ob  the  trial  of  Lambert  and  others,  printers  and  proprietors  of 
the  Morning  Ckranicle^  for  a  libel,  a  special  jury  was  struck,  on 
the  prayer  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  used  to  be  called  Diaho* 
hu  Regii^  or  King's  Devil. 

Only  seven  or  eight  of  the  special  jury  appeared,  and  die  Attor- 
&ey  General  not  praying  a  Tales,  the  trial  stood  over  to  a  future 
day ;  when  it  was  to  be  brought  on  a  second  time,  the  Attorney- 
General  prayed  for  a  new  special  jury,  but  as  this  was  not  admis- 
nble,  the  original  special  jury  was  summoned.  Only  eight  of  them 
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as  growing  out  of  the  pamphlet,  should  have  stated,  not  as  it  how 
states,  to  ridicule  and  hring  into  contempt  the  Holy  Scripture^ 
hut  to  show,  that  the  book  called  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  one  thing  if  I  ridicule  a  work  ai 
being  written  by  a  certain  person ;  but  it  is  quite  a  difiereol 
thing  if  I  write  to  prove  that  such  work  was  not  written  by 
such  person.  In  the  first  case,  I  attack  the  person  througk 
the  work ;  in  the  other  case,  I  defend  the  honor  of  the  person 
against  the  work.  This  is  what  the  Age  of  Reason  does,  and 
consequently  the  charge  in  the  indictment  is  sophistically  stated. 
Every  one  will  admit,  that  if  the  Bible  be  not  the  word  of  Godi 
we  err  in  belieVing  it  to  be  his  word,  and  ought  not  to  believe 
it.  Certainly,  then,  the  ground  the  prosecution  should  take, 
would  be  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  in  fact  what  it  is  called* 
But  this  the  prosecution  has  not  done,  and  cannot  do. 

In  all  cases  the  prior  fact  must  be  proved,  before  the  subse- 
quent facts  can  be  admitted  in  evidence.  In  a  prosecution  for 
adultery,  the  fact  of  marriage,  which  is  the  prior  fact,  must  be 
proved,  before  the  facts  to  prove  adultery  can  be  received.  If 
the  fact  of  marriage  cannot  be  proved,  adultery  cannot  be  proved; 
and  if  the  prosecution  cannot  prove  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  the  charge  of  blasphemy  is  visionary  and  groundless. 

In  Turkey  they  might  prove,  if  the  case  happened,  that  a 
certain  book  was  bought  of  a  certain  bookseller,  and  that  the 
said  book  was  written  against  the  Koran.  In  Spain  and  Por* 
tugal  they  might  prove,  that  a  certain  book  was  bought  of  a 
certain  bookseller,  and  that  the  said  book  was  written  against 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Under  the  ancient  mythology  they 
might  have  proved,  that  a  certain  writing  was  bought  of  a  cei^ 
tain  person,  and  that  the  said  writing  was  written  against  the 
belief  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  in  the  support  of  the  belief  ol 
one  God.     Socrates  was  condemned  for  a  work  of  this  kind. 

All  these  are  but  subsequent  facts,  and  amount  to  nothing,  «ii« 
less  the  prior  facts  be  proved.  The  prior  fact,  with  respect  to  th* 
first  case,  is.  Is  the  Koran  the  word  of  God  ?  With  respect  to  the 
second,  Is  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  a  truth  ?  With  respect  to 
the  third,  Is  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  gods  a  true  belief?  and  in 
like  manner  with  respect  to  the  present  prosecution.  Is  thcnooK 
called  the  Bible  the  word  of  God  ?  If  the  present  prosecution 
prove  no  more  than  could  be  proved  in  any  or  all  of  these  cases. 
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A  proves  only  at  they  do,  or  as  an  inquisition  would  prove  ;  and 
ia  this  view  of  the  case,  the  prosecutors  ought  at  least  to  leave 
off  reviling  that  infernal  institution,  the  inquisition.  The  prosecu- 
tion, however,  though  it  may  injure  the  individual,  may  promote 
the  cause  of^truth  ;  because  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
doctedy  appears  a  confession  to  the  world,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  On  what  au- 
dM)rity  then  do  we  believe  the  many  strange  stories  that  the  Bible 
lellsofGod 

This  prosecution  has  been  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
what  is  called  a  special  jury,  and  the  whole  of  a  apecial  jury  is 
nominated  by  the  master  of  the  crown  office.  Mr.  Erskine  vaunts 
himself  upon  the  bill  he  brought  into  parliament  with  respect  to 
trials,  for  what  the  government  party  calls  libels.  But  if  in  crown 
prosecutions,  the  master  of  the  crown  office  is  to  continue  to  ap- 
point the  whole  special  jury,  which  he  does  by  nominating  the  for- 
tj-eight  persons  from  which  the  solicitor  of  each  party  is  to  strike 
out  twelve,  Mr.  Erskinc^s  bill  is  only  vapour  and  smoke.  The 
root  of  the  grievance  lies  in  the  manner  of  (brming  the  jury,  and 
to  this  Mr.  Erskine's  bill  applies  no  remedy. 

When  the  trial  of  Williams  came  on,  only  eleven  of  the  special 
jUTTmen  appeared,  and  the  trial  was  adjourned.  In  cases  whero 
th^  whole  number  do  not  appear,  it  is  customary  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  taking  jury  men  from  persons  present  in  court.  This, 
in  the  law  term,  is  called  a  TcUcs.  Why  was  not  this  done  in  this 
ctse!  Reason  will  suggest,  that  they  did  not  choose  to  depend  on 
tim  accidentally  taken.  When  the  trial  re-commenced,  the 
whole  of  the  special  jury  appeared,  and  Williams  was  convicted ; 
it  is  folly  to  contend  a  cause  where  the  whole  jury  is  nominated  by 
^M  of  the  parties.  I  will  relate  a  recent  case  that  explains  a  great 
deal  with  respect  to  special  juries  in  crown  prosecutions. 

Oa  the  trial  of  Lambert  and  others,  printers  and  proprietors  of 
4e  Morning  Ckranicle^  for  a  libel,  a  special  jury  was  struck,  on 
^pnijrer  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  used  to  be  called  Diabo^ 
'■•ftgif,  or  King's  Devil. 

Only  seven  or  eight  of  the  special  jury  appeared,  and  tiie  Attor- 
■9  fieneral  not  praying  a  TaleSy  the  trial  stood  over  to  a  future 
^7 1  when  it  was  to  be  brought  on  a  second  time,  the  Attomey- 
C^eial  prayed  for  a  new  special  jury,  but  as  this  was  not  admis- 
•ible,  the  original  special  jury  was  summoned.  Only  eight  of  them 
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appeared,  on  which  the  Attorney-General  said,  **  As  I  cannot,  on 
a  second  trial,  have  a  special  jury,  I  will  pray  a  Tales.**  Four 
persons  were  then  taken  from  the  persons  present  in  court,  and 
added  to  the  eight  special  jurymen.  The  jury  went  out  at  two 
o'clock  to  consult  on  their  verdict,  and  the  judge  (Kenyon)  un- 
derstanding they  were  divided,  and  likely  to  be  some  time  in  mak- 
ing up  their  minds,  retired  from  the  bench,  and  went  home.  At 
seven,  the  jury  went,  attended  by  an  officer  of  the  court,  to  the 
Judge's  house,  and  delivered  a  verdict,  *'  Cruiliy  of  puhlishingj  but 
with  no  mcdiciotu  intention,**  The  Judge  said,  *'  /  cannot  record 
this  verdict :  it  is  no  verdict  at  alU*  The  jury  withdrew,  and  af- 
ter sitting  in  consultation  till  five  in  the  morning,  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict. Not  Guilty.  Would  this  have  been  the  case,  had  they  been 
all  special  jurymen  nominated  by  the  Master  of  the  Crown-office  ! 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  that  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  people  with 
respect  to  the  manner  of  forming  special  juries. 

On  the  trial  of  Williams,  the  Judge  prevented  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant  proceeding  in  the  defence.  The  prosecution  had 
selected  a  number  of  passages  from  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  in- 
serted them  in  the  indictment.  The  defending  counsel  was  se- 
lecting other  passages  to  show,  that  the  passages  in  the  indictment 
were  conclusions  drawn  from  premises,  and  unfairly  separated 
therefrom  in  the  indictment  The  Judge  said,  he  did  not  know 
how  to  act ;  meaning  thereby  whether  to  let  the  counsel  proceed 
m  the  defence  or  not,  and  asked  the  jury  if  they  wished  to  hear  the 
passages  read  which  the  defending  counsel  had  selected.  The  ju- 
ry said  NO,  and  the  defending  counsel  was  in  consequence  silent- 
Mr.  Erskine  then,  FalstafT  like,  having  all  the  field  to  himself,  and 
no  enemy  at  hand,  laid  about  him  most  heroically,  and  the  jury 
found  the  defendant  guilty,  I  know  not  if  Mr.  Erskine  ran  out 
of  court  and  hallooed,  huzza  for  the  Bible  and  the  trial  by  jury. 

Robespierre  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed  during  the  trial  of 
Brissot  and  others,  that  a(\er  a  trial  had  lasted  tlireo  days,  (the 
whole  of  which  time,  in  the  case  of  Brissot,  was  taken  up  by  the 
prosecuting  party,)  the  judge  should  ask  the  jury  (who  were  then 
a  packed  jury)  if  they  were  satisfied?  If  the  jiiry  said  tes,  the 
trial  ended,  and  the  jury  proceeded  to  give  their  verdict,  without 
bearing  the  defence  of  the  accused  party.  It  needs  no  depth  of 
wisdom  to  make  an  application  of  this  case. 
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I  Will  now  state  a  case  to  show  that  the  trial  of  Williams  is  not  a 
trial,  according  to  Kenyon's  own  explanation  of  law. 

On  a  late  trial  in  London  (Selthens  versus  Hoossman)  on  a  pol- 
icj  of  insurance,  one  of  the  jurymen,  Mr.  Dunnage,  a(\er  hearing 
one  side  of  the  case,  and  without  hearing  the  other  side,  got  up  and 
said,  it  was  as  le^al  a  policy  of  insurance  as  ever  teas  written.  The 
Judge,  who  was  the  same  as  presided  on  the  trial  of  Williams,  re- 
plied, thai  it  was  a  great  misfortune  when  any  gentleman  oflhejw 
ry  makes  up  his  mind  on  a  cause  before  it  was  finished.  Mr.  Ers- 
kine,  who  in  that  cause  was  counsel  for  the  defendant,  (in  this  he 
was  against  the  defendant,)  cried  out,  it  is  worse  than  a  misfortune^ 
it  is  a  faulL  The  Judge,  in  his  address  to  the  jury  in  summing 
up  the  evidence,  expatiated  upon,  and  explained  the  parts  which 
the  law  assigned  to  the  counsel  on  each  side,  to  the  witnesses,  and 
to  the  Judge,  and  said,  ^*  When  all  this  was  done^  and  not  until  then, 
it  was  the  business  of  the  jury  to  declare  what  the  justice  of  the  case 
was ;  and  that  it  was  extremely  rash  and  imprudent  in  any  man  to 
draw  a  conclusion  before  all  the  premises  were  laid  before  them% 
upon  which  that  conclusion  was  to  be  grounded.^^  According  then 
to  Kenyon^s  own  doctrine,  the  trial  of  Williams  is  an  irregular  tri- 
al, the  verdict  an  irregular  verdict,  and  as  such  is  not  recordable. 

As  to  special  juries,  they  are  but  modern ;  and  were  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  cases  at  law  between  merchants  ; 
because,  as  the  method  of  keeping  merchants' accounts  differs  from 
that  of  common  tradesmen,  and  their  business,  by  lying  much  in 
foreign  bills  of  exchange,  insurance,  &c.,  is  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion to  that  of  common  tradesmep,  it  might  happen  that  R  common 
jury  might  not  be  competent  to  form  a  judgment.  The  law  that 
instituted  special  juries,  makes  it  necessary  that  the  jurors  be 
merchants^  or  of  the  degree  o(  squires.  A  special  jury  in  London 
is  generally  composed  of  merchants ;  and  in  the  country,  of  men 
called  country  squires,  that  is,  fox-hunters,  or  men  qualified  to 
hunt  foxes.  The  one  may  decide  very  well  upon  a  case  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  or  of  the  counting-house :  and  the  other  of 
the  jockey-club  or  the  chase.  But  who  would  not  laugh,  that  be- 
cause such  men  can  decide  such  cases,  they  can  also  be  jurors 
upon  theology.  Talk  with  some  London  merchants  about  scrip- 
ture, and  they  will  understand  you  mean  scrip^  and  tell  you  how 
much  it  is  worth  at  the  Stock  Exchange.  Ask  them  about  theolo» 
gy,  and  they  will  say  they  know  of  no  such  gentleman  ^o 
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Change.  Tell  some  country  squires  of  the  sun  and  mfion  itand- 
ing  still,  the  one  on  the  top  of  a  hiH  and  the  other  in  a  valley,  and 
they  will  swear  it  is  a  lie  of  one's  own  making.  Tell  them  that 
God  Almighty  ordered  a  man  to  make  a  cake  and  bake  it  with  a 
t— d  and  «at  it,  and  they  will  say  it  is  one  of  Dean  Swift's  black* 
guard  stones.  Tell  them  it  is  in  the  Bible,  and  they  will  lay  a 
bowl  of  punch  it  is  not,  and  leave  it  to  the  parson  of  the  parish  td 
decide.  Ask  them  also  about  theology,  and  they  will  say,  they 
know  of  no  such  an  one  on  the  turf.  An  appeal  to  such  juries 
serves  to  bring  the  Bible  into  more  ridicule  than  any  thing  the  ati^* 
thor  of  the  ^ge  of  Reason  has  written  ;  and  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  trial  has  been  conducted  shows,  that  the  prosecutor  dares  not 
come  to  the  point,  nor  meet  the  defence  of  the  defendant.  But  all 
other  cases  apart,  on  what  ground  of  right,  otherwise  than  on  the 
right  assumed  by  an  inquisition,  do  such  prosecutions  stand  1  Re- 
ligion is  a  private  affair  between  every  man  and  his  Maker,  and  no 
tribunal  or  third  party  has  a  right  to  interfere  between  them.  It  is 
not  properly  a  thing  of  this  world  ;  it  is  only  practised  in  this  world ; 
but  its  object  is  in  a  future  world  ;  and  it  is  no  otherwise  an  ob- 
ject of  just  laws,  than  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  equal  rights 
of  all,  however  various  their  beliefs  may  be.  If  one  man  choose  to 
believe  the  book  called  the  Bible  t<»  be  the  word  of  God,  and  another, 
from  the  convinced  idea  of  the  purity  and  perfection  of  God,  com- 
pared with  the  contradictions  the  book  contains — ^from  the  lascivi- 
ousness  of  some  of  its  stories,  like  that  of  Lot  getting  drunk  and  de- 
bauching his  two  daughters,  which  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  crimei 
and  for  wHtch  the  most  absurd  apologies  are  made — from  the  im- 
morality of  some  of  its  precepts,  like  that  of  showing  no  mercy— - 
and  from  the  total  want  of  evidence  on  the  case,  thinks  he  ought 
not  to  believe  it  to  be  the  word  of  God,  each  of  them  has  an  equal 
right ;  and  if  the  one  has  the  right  to  give  his  reasons  for  believing 
it  to  be  so,  the  other  has  an  equal  right  to  give  his  reasons  for  be- 
lieving the  contrary.  Any  thing  that  goes  beyond  this  rule  is  an 
inquisition.  Mr.  Erskine  talks  of  his  moral  education ;  Mr. 
£rskine  is  very  little  acquainted  with  theological  subjects,  if  he 
does  not  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sincere  and  religious  be- 
lief that  the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God.  This  is  my  belief;  it 
is  the  belief  of  thousands  far  more  learned  than  Mr.  Erskine ;  and 
His  a  belief  that  is  every  day  increasing.  It  is  not  infidelity,  as 
Mr.  Erskine  prophanely  and  abusively  calls  it ;  it  is  the  direct  rt 
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r  of  infidelity.  It  is  a  pure  religious  belief,  founded  on  the 
idea  of  the  perfection  of  the  Creator.  If  the  Bible  be  Uie  word  of 
Gedt  it  needs  not  the  wretched  aid  of  prosecutions  to  support  it ; 
and  jou  might  with  as  much  propriety  make  a  law  to  protect  the 
sunshine,  as  to  protect  the  Bible,  if  the  Bible,  like  the  sun,  be  the 
work  of  God.  We  see  thai  God  takes  good  care  -of  the  Creation 
he  nas  made.  He  suffers  no  part  of  it  to  be  extinguished  :  and 
be  will  take  the  same  care  of  his  word,  if  he  ever  gave  one.  But 
men  ought  to  be  reverentially  careful  and  suspicious  how  they  as- 
cribe books  to  him  as  his  irot-d,  which  from  this  confused  condi- 
tiofi  would  dishonor  a  common  scribbler,  and  against  which  there 
, is  abundant  evidence,  and  every  cause  to  suspect  imposition. 
Leave  then  the  Bible  to  itself.  God  will  take  care  of  it  if  he  has 
ny  thing  to  do  with  it,  as  he  takes  care  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
which  need  not  your  laws  for  their  better  protection.  As  the  two 
instances  I  have  produced,  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  from  the 
oook  of  Genesis,  the  one  respecting  the  account  called  the  Mo* 
saic  account  of  the  Creation,  the  other  of  the  Flood,  sufficiently 
•how  the  necessity  of  examining  the  Bible,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  degree  of  evidence  there  is  for  receiving  or  rejecting  it  as  a 
sacred  book  ;  I  shall  not  add  more  upon  that  subject ;  but  in  order 
to  show  Mr.  Erskine  that  there  are  religious  establishments  for 
public  worship  which  make  no  profession  of  faith  of  the  books 
called  holy  scriptures,  nor  admit  of  priests,  I  will  conclude  with  an 
account  of  a  society  lately  began  in  Paris,  and  which  is  very  rapid- 
ly extending  itself. 

The  society  takes  the  name  of  Theophilantropes,  which  wouM 
be  rendered  in  English  by  the  word  Theophilanthropists,  a  word 
compounded  of  three  Greek  words,  signifying  God,  Love,  and 
Han.  The  explanation  given  to  this  word  is,  Loven  of  God  and 
Man^  or  Morer§  of  God  and  Friends  of  Man^  adorateurs  de 
Dieu  et  amis  des  hommes.  The  society  proposes  to  publish  each 
year  a  volume,  the  first  volume  is  just  published,  entitled 

RELIGIOUS  YEAR  OF   THE  THEOPfflLANTHROPISTS ; 

oa, 
ADORERS  OF  GOD,  AND  FRIENDS  OF  MAN. 

Being  a  collection  of  the  discourses,  lectures,  hymns,  and  can- 
ticlesy  for  all  the  religious  and  moral  festivals  of  the  Theophilan- 
thropists during  die  conram  of  the  year,  whether  in  their  public  taqn* 
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Change.  Tell  some  country  squires  of  the  sun  and  moon  stand- 
ing still,  the  one  on  the  top  of  a  hiH  and  the  other  in  a  valley,  nxti 
they  will  swear  it  is  a  lie  of  one^s  own  making.  Tell  them  that 
God  Almighty  ordered  a  man  to  make  a  cake  and  bake  it  with  a 
t — d  and  eat  it,  and  they  will  say  it  is  one  of  Dean  Swift's  black* 
gtiard  stones.  Tell  them  it  is  in  the  Bible,  and  they  will  lay  a 
bowl  of  punch  it  is  not,  and  l«ave  it  to  the  parson  of  the  parish  to 
decide.  Ask  them  also  about  theology,  and  they  will  say,  they 
know  of  no  such  an  one  on  the  turf.  An  appeal  to  such  juries 
serves  to  bring  the  Bible  into  more  ridicule  than  any  thing  the  ao* 
thor  of  the  Sge  of  Reason  has  written  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  trial  has  been  conducted  shows,  that  the  prosecutor  dares  not 
come  to  the  point,  nor  meet  the  defence  of  the  defendant.  But  all 
other  cases  apart,  on  what  ground  of  right,  otherwise  than  on  the 
right  assumed  by  an  inquisition,  do  such  prosecutions  stand  1  Re- 
ligion is  a  private  affair  between  every  man  and  his  Maker,  and  no 
tribunal  or  thhrd  party  has  a  right  to  interfere  between  them.  It  is 
not  properly  a  thing  of  this  world  ;  it  is  only  practised  in  this  worid  ; 
but  its  object  is  in  a  future  world  ;  and  it  is  no  otherwise  an  ob- 
ject of  just  laws,  than  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  equal  rights 
of  all,  however  various  their  beliefs  may  be.  If  one  man  choose  to 
believe  the  book  called  the  Bible  t(»  be  the  word  of  God,  and  another, 
from  the  convinced  idea  of  the  purity  and  perfection  of  God,  com* 
pared  with  the  contradictions  the  book  contains — from  the  laacivi- 
ousness  of  some  of  its  stoiies,  like  that  of  Lot  getting  drunk  and  de- 
bauching his  two  daughters,  which  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  crimet 
and  for  wMch  the  most  absurd  apologies  are  made— from  the  im- 
morality of  some  of  its  precepts,  like  that  of  showing  no  mercy— 
and  from  the  total  want  of  evidence  on  the  case,  thinks  he  ought 
not  to  believe  it  to  be  the  word  of  God,  each  of  them  has  an  equal 
right ;  and  if  the  one  has  the  right  to  give  his  reasons  for  believing 
it  to  be  so,  the  other  has  an  equal  right  to  give  his  reasons  for  be- 
lieving the  contrary.  Any  thing  that  goes  beyond  this  rule  is  an 
inquisition.  Mr.  Erskine  talks  of  his  moral  education ;  Mr. 
Erskine  is  very  little  acquainted  with  theological  subjects,  if  be 
does  not  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sincere  and  religious  be- 
lief that  the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God.  This  is  my  belief;  it 
is  the  belief  of  thousands  far  more  learned  than  Mr.  Erskine  ;  and 
h  is  a  belief  that  is  every  day  increasing.  It  is  not  infidelity,  as 
Mr.  Erskine  prophanely  and  abusively  calls  it ;  it  is  the  direct  re 
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terse  of  infidelity.     It  is  a  pure  religious  belief,  founded  on  the 
idea  of  the  perfection  of  the  Creator.     If  the  Bible  be  Uie  word  of 
Gedt  it  needs  not  the  wretched  aid  of  prosecutions  to  support  it ; 
and  jou  might  with  as  much  propriety  make  a  law  to  protect  the 
fttnshine,  as  to  protect  the  Bible,  if  the  Bible,  like  the  sun,  be  the 
work  of  God.     We  see  thai  God  takes  good  care  -of  the  Creation 
he  nas  made.     He  suffers  no  part  of  it  to  be  extinguished  :  and 
he  will  take  tfie  same  care  of  his  word,  if  he  ever  gave  one.     But 
men  ought  to  be  reverentially  careful  and  suspicious  how  they  as- 
cribe books  to  him  as  his  irot-d,  which  from  this  confused  condi- 
tioR  would  dishonor  a  common  scribbler,  and  against  which  there 
r  is  abundant  evidence,  and  every  cause  to  suspect  imposition. 
Ijeave  then  the  Bible  to  itself.     God  will  take  care  of  it  if  he  has 
maj  thing  to  do  with  it,  as  he  takes  care  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
which  need  not  your  laws  for  their  better  protection.     As  the  two 
instances  I  have  produced,  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  from  the 
Dook  of  Genesis,  the  one  respecting  the  account  called  the  Mo- 
saic account  of  the  Creation,  the  other  of  the  Flood,  sufficiently 
ahow  the  necessity  of  examining  the  Bible,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  degree  of  evidence  there  is  for  receiving  or  rejecting  it  as  a 
aacred  book  ;  I  shall  not  add  more  upon  that  subject ;  but  in  order 
to  show  Mr.  Erskine  that  there  are  religious  establishments  for 
public  worship  which  make  no  profession  of  faith  of  the  books 
called  holy  scriptures,  nor  admit  of  priests,  I  will  conclude  with  an 
account  of  a  society  lately  began  in  Paris,  and  which  is  very  rapid- 
If  extending  itself. 

The  society  takes  the  name  of  Theophilantropes,  which  wouM 
be  rendered  in  English  by  the  word  Theophilanthropists,  a  word 
compounded  of  three  Greek  words,  signifying  God,  Love,  and 
Uan.  The  explanation  given  to  this  word  is,  Loven  of  God  aiul 
Jfosy  or  Marer$  of  God  and  Friends  of  Mrnn^  adorateurs  de 
Dieu  et  amis  des  hommes.  The  society  proposes  to  publish  each 
jear  a  volume,  the  first  volume  is  just  published,  entitled 

RELIGIOUS   YEAR  OF   THE  THEOPHILANTHROPISTS; 

oa, 
ADORERS  OF  GOD,  AND  FRIENDS  OF  MAM. 

Being  a  collection  of  the  discourses,  lectures,  hymns,  and  can- 
tides,  for  all  the  religious  and  moral  festivals  of  the  Theophilan- 
fbtoptU  during  die  conran  of  the  year,  whetherin  their  public  taqn* 
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pies,  or  in  their  private  families,  published  by  the  author  of  the 
Manuel  of  the  Theophilanthropists. 

The  volume  of  this  year,  which  is  the  first,  contains  214  pages 
duodecimo. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  contents  : — 

1.  Precise  history  of  the  Theophilanthropists. 

2.  Exercises  common  to  all  the  festivals. 

3.  Hymn,  No.  I,  God  of  whom  the  universe  speaks* 

4.  Discourse  upon  the  existence  of  God. 

5.  Ode  II.     The  heavens  instruct  the  earth. 

6.  Precepts  of  wisdom,  extracted  from  the  book  of  the  Ado 

rateurs. 

7.  Canticle,  No.  III.    God  Creator,  soul  of  nature. 

8.  Extracts  from  divers  moralists,  upon  the  nature  of  God,  and 

upon  the  physical  proofs  of  his  existence. 

9.  Canticle,  No.  lY.    Let  us  bless  at  our  waking  the  God  who 

gives  us  light 

10.  Moral  thoughts  extracted  from  the  Bible. 

11.  Hymn,  No.  V.    Father  of  the  universe.  . 

12.  Contemplation  of  nature  on  the  first  days  of  the  spring. 

13.  Ode,  No  YI.     Lord  in  thy  glory  adorable. 

14.  Extracts  from  the  moral  thoughts  of  Confucius. 

15.  Canticle  in  praise  of  actions,  and  thanks  for  the  works  of  the 

creation. 

16.  Continuation  from  the  moral  thoughts  of  Confucius. 

17.  Hymn,  No.  YII.    All  the  universe  is  full  of  thy  magnificence. 

18.  Extracts  from  an  ancient  sage  of  India  upon  the  duties  of 

families. 

19.  Upon  the  spring. 

20.  Moral  thoughts  of  divers  Chinese  authors. 

21.  Canticle,  No.  YIII.    Every  thing  celebrates  the  glory  of  the 

eternal. 

22.  Continuation  of  the  moral  thoughts  of  Chinese  authors. 

23.  Invocation  for  the  country. 

24.  Extracts  from  the  moral  thoughts  of  Theognis. 

25.  Invocation,  Creator  of  man. 

26.  Ode,  No.  IX.     Upon  Death. 

27.  Extracts  from  the  book  of  the  Moral  Universal,  upon  happU 

ness. 
SB   Ode,  No.  X.    Suprem  ^  Author  of  Nature. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ENTITLED 

PRECISE  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEOPHILANTHROnSTa 

"  Towards  the  month  of  Yendimiaire,  of  the  year  5,  (Sept 
1796,)  there  appeared  at  Paris,  a  small  work,  entitled,  Manuel  of 
the  Theoantropophiles,  since  called,  for  the  sake  of  easier  pro- 
nunciation. Theophilantropes,  (Theophilanthropists,)  published 
byC . 

"  The  worship  set  forth  in  this  Manuel,  of  which  the  origin  is 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  was  then  professed  by  some  fami- 
lies in  the  silence  of  domestic  life.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
Manuel  published,  than  some  persons,  respectable  for  their  know 
ledge  and  their  manners,  saw,  in  the  formation  of  a  society  open 
to  the  public,  an  easy  method  of  spreading  moral  religion,  and  of 
leading  by  degrees  great  numbers  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  who 
appear  to  have  forgotten  it.  This  consideration  ought  of  itself 
not  to  leave  indifferent  those  persons  who  know  that  morality  and 
religion,  which  is  the  most  solid  support  thereof,  are  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  society,  as  well  as  to  the  happiness  of  the 
individual.  These  considerations  determined  the  families  of  the 
Theophilanthropists  to  unite  publicly  for  the  exercise  of  their 
worship. 

"  The  first  society  of  this  kind  opened  in  the  month  of  Nivose, 
year  6,  (Jan.  1797,)  in  the  street  Den^s,  No.  34,  corner  of  Lom- 
bard-street. The  care  of  conducting  this  society  was  under- 
taken by  five  fathers  of  families.  They  adopted  the  Manuel  of 
the  Theophilanthropists.  They  agreed  to  hold  their  days  of  pub- 
lic worship  on  the  days  corresponding  to  Sundays,  but  without 
making  this  a  hindrance  to  other  societies  to  choose  such  other 
day  as  they  thought  more  convenient.  Soon  afler  this,  more  so- 
cieties were  opened,  of  which  some  celebrate  on  the  decadi,  (tenth 
day,)  and  others  on  the  Sunday  :  it  was  also  resolved  that  the  com- 
mittee should  meet  one  hour  each  week  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring or  examining  the  discourses  and  lectures  proposed  for  the 
next  general  assembly.  That  the  general  assemblies  should  be 
called  Fetes  (festivals)  religious  and  moraU  That  those  festivals 
should  be  conducted  in  principle  and  form,  in  a  manner,  as  not  to 
oe  considered  as  the  festivals  of  an  exclusive  worship ;  and  that 
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in  recalling  those  who  might  not  be  attached  to  any  particular  wor- 
ship, those  festivals  might  also  be  attended  as  moral  exercises  bj 
dbciples  of  every  sect,  and  consequently  avoid,  by  scrupulous 
care,  every  thing  that  might  make  the  society  appear  under  the 
name  of  a  sect.  The  society  adopts  neither  rites  nor  priesthood^ 
and  it  will  never  loose  sight  of  the  resolution  not  to  advance  any 
thing  as  a  society,  inconvenient  to  any  sect  or  sects,  in  any  time 
or  country,  and  under  any  government 

**  It  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  so  much  the  more  easy  for  the  society 
to  keep  within  this  circle,  because,  that  the  dogmas  of  the  Theo- 
philanthropists  are  those  upon  which  all  the  sects  have  agreed, 
that  their  moral  is  that  upon  which  there  has  never  been  the  least 
dissent ;  and  that  the  name  they  have  taken,  expresses  the  double 
end  of  all  the  sects,  that  of  leading  to  the  adoration  of  God  and 
love  of  man. 

**  The  Theophilanthropists  do  not  call  themselves  the  disciples 
of  such  or  such  a  man.  They  avail  themselves  of  the  wise  pre- 
cepts that  have  been  transmitted  by  writers  of  all  countries  and 
in  all  ages.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  discourses,  lectures, 
hymns,  and  canticles,  which  the  Theophilanthropists  have  adopted 
for  their  religious  and  moral  festivals,  and  which  they  present 
under  the  title  of  Annee  Religieuse,  extracts  from  moralists, 
ancient  and  modern,  divested  of  maxims  too  severe,  or  too  loosely 
conceived,  or  contrary  to  piety,  whether  towards  God  or  towards 
man." 

4 

Next  follow  the  dogmas  of  the  Theophilanthropists,  or  things 
they  profess  to  believe.  These  are  but  two,  and  are  thus  expres- 
sed, Us  Theophilantropes  croient  a  ^existence  de  Dieu^  et  a  Nm^ 
nwrtalite  de  Pa%ne.  The  Theophilanthropists  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  Manuel  of  the  Theophilanthropists,  a  small  volume  of  sixty 
pages,  duodecimo,  is  published  separately,  as  is  also  their  ca- 
techism, which  is  of  the  same  size.  The  principles  of  the  Theo»» 
philanthropists  are  the  same  as  those  published  in  the  first  part 
of  the  ^ge  of  Reason  in  1793,  and  in  the  second  part,  in  1795. 
The  Theophilanthropists,  as  a  society,  are  silent  upon  all  the 
Amgs  they  do  not  profess  to  believe,  as  the  sacredness  of  the 
books  called  the  Bible,  &c.  &c.  They  profess  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  but  they  are  silent  on  the  immortality  of  the  body,  or 
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that  which  the  church  calls  the  resurrection.  The  author  of  the 
Age  of  Reason  gives  reasons  for  every  thing  he  disbelieves^  as  well 
as  for  those  he  believes ;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done  with  safety, 
the  government  is  a  despotism,  and  the  church  an  inquisition. 

It  is  more  than  three  years  since  the  first  part  of  the  Age  of 
Reason  was  published,  and  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  since  the 
publication  of  the  second  part :  the  bishop  of  Llandaff  undertook  to 
write  an  answer  to  the  second  part ;  and  it  was  not  until  after 
it  was  known  that  the  author  of  the  Age  of  Reason  would  reply 
to  the  bishop,  that  the  prosecution  against  the  book  was  set  on 
foot ;  and  which  is  said  to  be  carried  on  by  some  clergy  of  the 
English  church.  If  the  bishop  is  one  of  them,  and  the  object  be 
to  prevent  an  exposure  of  the  numerous  and  gross  errors  he  has 
committed  in  his  work,  (and  which  he  wrote  when  report  said  that 
Thomas  Paine  was  dead,)  it  is  a  confession  that  he  feels  the  weak- 
ness of  his  cause,  and  finds  himself  unable  to  maintain  it.  In 
this  case  he  has  given  me  a  triumph  I  did  not  seek,  and  Mr. 
Enkme*  the  herald  of  the  prosecution,  has  proclaimed  it. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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A 

DISCOURSE 

DELIVERED  TO  THE  SOCIETY  OF  THEOPHILAN- 
THROPISTS  AT  PARIS. 


Religion  has  two  principal  enemies,  Fanaticism  and  Infidelitj    i 
or  that  which    is  called  atheism.      The    first    requires  to  he   '% 
combated  by  reason  and  morality,  the  other  by  natural  philoso*    ( 
phy.  ' 

The  existence  of  a  God  is  the  first  dogma  of  the  Theophilan- 
thropists.  It  is  upon  this  subject  that  I  solicit  your  attention  ;  for 
though  it  has  been  oAen  treated  of,  and  that  most  sublimely,  the 
subject  is  inexhaustible  ;  and  there  will  always  remain  somethmg 
to  be  said  that  has  not  been  before  advanced.  I  go,  therefore,  to 
open  the  suBject,  and  to  crave  your  attention  to  the  end. 

The  universe  is  the  Bible  of  a  true  Theophilanthropist.  It  is 
there  that  he  reads  of  God.  It  is  there  that  the  proofs  of  his  ex- 
istence are  to  be  sought  and  to  be  found.  As  to  written  or  print- 
ed books,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  they  are  the  works  of 
man's  hands,  and  carry  no  evidence  in  themselves  that  God  is  the 
author  of  any  of  them.  It  must  be  in  something  that  man  could* 
not  make,  that  we  must  seek  evidence  for  our  belief,  and  that 
something  is  the  universe ;  the  true  Bible  ;  the  inimitable  work  of 
God. 

Contemplating  the  universe,  the  whole  system  of  creation,  in  \ 
this  point  of  light,  we  shall  discover,  that  all  that  which  is  called    ! 
natural  philosophy  is  properly  a  divine  study.     It  is  the  study  of 
God  through  his  works.     It  is  the  best  study  by  which  we  can 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  his  existence,  and  the  only  one  by  which 
we  can  gain  a  glimpse  of  his  perfection. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power  t    l^e  see  it  in  the 
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immensity  of  the  CreatioD.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  wis- 
dom 1  We  see  it  in  the  unchangeable  order  by  which  the  incom- 
prehensible Whole  is  governed.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate 
his  munificence  ?  We  see  it  in  the  abundance  with  which  he  fills 
the  earth.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  mercy  1  We  see  it 
m  his  not  withholding  that  abundance  even  from  tho  unthankful. 
In  fine,  do  we  want  to  know  what  God  is  1  Search  not  written 
or  printed  books,  but  the  scripture  called  the  Creation. 

It  has  been  the  error  of  the  schools  to  toach  astronomy,  and  oil 
the  other  sciences,  and  subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  as  accom- 
plishments only  ;  whereas  they  should  be  taught  theologically,  or 
with  reference  to  the  Being  who  is  the  author  of  them  :  for  all  the 
principles  of  science  are  of  divine  origin.  Man  cannot  make,  or 
invent,  or  contrive  principles.  He  can  only  discover  them  ;  and 
he  ought  to  look  through  the  discovery  to  the  author. 

When  we  examine  an  extraordinary  piece  of  machinery,  an 
astonishing  pile  of  architecture,  a  well  executed  statue,  or  an 
highly  finished  painting,  where  life  and  action  are  imitated,  and 
habit  only  prevents  our  mistaking  a  surface  of  light  and  shade  for 
cubical  solidity,  our  ideas  are  naturally  led  to  think  of  the  exten- 
sive genius  and  talents  of  the  artist.  When  we  study  the  elements 
of  geometry,  we  think  of  Euclid.  When  we  speak  of  gravitation, 
we  think  of  Newton.  How  then  is  it,  that  when  we  study  the 
works  of  God  in  the  Creation,  we  stop  short,  and  do  not  think  of 
God  ?  It  is  from  the  error  of  the  schools  in  having  taught  those 
subjects  as  accomplishments  only,  and  thereby  separated  the  study 
of  them  from  the  being  who  is  the  author  of  them. 

The  schools  have  made  the  study  of  theology  to  consist  in  the 
study  of  opinions  in  written  or  printed  books ;  whereas  theology 
should  be  studied  in  the  works  or  books  of  the  Creation.  The 
study  of  theology  in  books  of  opinions  has  of\en  produced  fana- 
ticism, rancour,  and  cruelty  of  temper ;  and  from  hence  have  pro- 
ceeded the  numerous  persecutions,  the  fanatical  quarrels,  the  re- 
ligious burnings  and  massacres,  that  have  desolated  Europe.  But 
the  study  of  theology  in  the  works  of  the  Creation  produces  a  di- 
rect contrary  efiect.  The  mind  becomes  at  once  enlightened  and 
serene  ;  a  copy  of  the  scene  it  beholds  :  information  and  adora 
lion  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  all  the  social  faculties  become  en 
larged. 
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The  evil  that  has  resulted  from  the  error  of  the  schools,  in  teach* 
mg  natural  philosophy  as  an  accomplishment  only,  has  been  that  of 
generating  in  the  pupils  a  species  of  atheism.  Instead  of  looking 
through  the  works  of  the  Creation  to  the  Creator  himself,  they 
stop  short,  and  employ  the  knowledge  they  acquire  to  create 
doubts  of  his  existence.  They  labour  with  studied  ingenuity  to 
ascribe  every  thing  they  behold  to  innate  properties  of  matter  ; 
and  jump  over  all  the  rest,  by  saying,  that  matter  is  eternal. 

Let  us  examine  this  subject ;  it  is  worth  examining  ;  for  if  we 
examine  it  through  all  its  cases,  the  result  will  be,  that  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  superior  cause,  or  that  which  man  calls  God,  will  be 
discoverable  by  philosophical  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  admitting  matter  to  have  properties,  as  we  see 
it  has,  the  question  still  remains,  how  came  matter  by  those  pro* 
perties  ?  To  this  they  will  answer,  that  matter  possessed  those 
properties  eternally.  This  is  not  solution,  but  assertion :  and  to 
deny  it  is  equally  impossible  of  proof  as  to  assert  it.  It  b  then 
necessary  to  go  further ;  and,  therefore,  I  say,  if  there  exist  a  cir- 
cumstance that  is  fwl  a  property  of  matter,  and  without  which  the 
universe,  or,  to  speak  in  a  limited  degree,  the  solar  system,  com 
posed  of  planets  and  a  sun,  could  not  exist  a  moment ;  all  the 
arguments  of  atheism,  druwn  from  properties  of  matter,  and 
applied  to  account  for  the  universe,  will  be  overthrown,  and  the 
existence  of  a  superior  cause,  or  that  which  man  calls  God,  be- 
comes discoverable,  as  is  before  said,  by  natural  philosophy. 

I  go  now  to  show  that  such  a  circumstance  exists,  and  what 
it  is : 

The  universe  is  composed  of  matter,  and,  as  a  system,  is  sus- 
tained by  motion.  Motion  is  not  a  property  of  matter,  and  with- 
out this  motion,  the  solar  system  could  not  exist.  Were  motion 
a  property  of  matter,  that  undiscovered  and  undiscoverable  thing 
called  perpetual  motion  would  establish  itself.  It  is  because 
motion  is  not  a  property  of  matter  that  perpetual  motion  is  an 
impossibility  in  the  hand  of  every  being  but  that  of  the  Creator  of 
motion.  When  the  pretenders  to  atheism  can  produce  perpetual 
motion,  and  not  till  then,  they  may  expect  to  be  credited. 

The  natural  state  of  matter,  as  to  place,  is  a  state  of  rest.  Mo- 
tion, or  change  of  place,  is  the  effect  of  an  external  cause  acting 
upon  matter.  As  to  that  faculty  of  matter  that  is  called  gravita- 
tion, it  is  the  influence  which  two  or  more  bodies  have  reciprocally 
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on  each  other  to  unite  and  to  be  at  rest.  Every  thing  which  ha« 
hitherto  been  discovered,  with  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  planets 
in  the  system,  relates  only  to  the  laws  by  which  motion  acts,  and 
not  to  the  cause  of  motion.  Gravitation,  so  far  from  being  the 
cause  of  motion  to  the  planets  that  compose  the  solar  system, 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  solar  system,  were  revolutionary 
motion  to  cease  ;  for  as  the  action  of  spinning  upholds  a  top,  the 
revolutionary  motion  upholds  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  gravitating  and  forming  one  mass  with  the  sun. 
In  one  sense  of  the  word,  philosophy  knows,  and  atheism  says, 
that  matter  is  in  perpetual  motion.  But  motion  here  refers  to  the 
9tate  of  matter,  and  that  only  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is 
either  decomposition,  which  is  continually  destrojring  the  form  of 
bodies  of  matter,  or  re-composition,  which  renews  that  matter  in 
the  same  or  another  form,  as  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vege- 
table substances  enter  into  the  composition  of  other  bodies.  But 
the  motion  that  upholds  the  solar  system  is  of  an  entire  different 
kind,  and  is  not  a  property  of  matter.  It  operates  also  to  an  entire 
different  effect.  It  operates  to  perpetual  preservation^  and  to 
prevent  any  change  in  the  state  of  the  system. 

Giving  then  to  matter  all  the  properties  which  philosophy  knows 
it  has,  or  all  that  atheism  ascribes  to  it,  and  can  prove,  and  even 
supposing  matter  to  be  eternal,  it  will  not  account  for  the  system 
of  the  universe,  or  of  the  solar  system,  because  it  will  not  account 
for  motion,  and  it  is  motion  that  preserves  it.  When,  therefore, 
we  discover  a  circumstance  of  such  immense  importance,  that 
without  it  the  universe  could  not  exist,  and  for  which  neither  mat- 
ter, nor  any,  nor  all  the  properties  of  matter  can  account ;  we  are 
by  necessity  forced  into  the  rational  and  comfortable  belief  of  the 
existence  of  a  cause  superior  to  matter,  and  that  cause  man  calls 

God.        Htfi  HCCC V>*»tV        ftl(»*V*   avaurt**fctt    ^khU    \^    l.aM    c-f  fcw6<ife,\ 

As  to  that  which  is  oalled  nature^  it  is  no  othier  than  the  laws  by 
which  motion  and  Action  of  every  kind,  with  respect  to  unintel- 
ligible matter  is  regulated.  And  when  we  speak  of  looking 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  we  speak  philosophically  the 
same  rational  language  as  when  we  speak  of  looking  through 
human  laws  up  to  the  power  that  ordained  them. 

God  is  the  power  or  first  cause,  nature  is  the  law,  and  matter  i« 
fbe  subject  acted  upon. 
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But  infidolitjr,  by  asciibing  every  phenomenon  to  properties  of 
iiiAtter«  conceiyes  a  system  for  which  it  cannot  account,  and  yet 
it  pretends  to  demonstration.  It  reasons  from  what  it  sees  on  the 
siirfiice  of  the  earth,  but  it  does  not  carry  itself  to  the  solar  sys- 
tem existing  by  motion.  It  sees  upon  the  surface  a  perpetual 
decomposition  and  re-composition  of  matter.  It  sees  that  an  oak 
produces  an  acorn,  an  acorn  an  oak,  a  bird  an  egg,  an  egg  a  bird, 
and  so  on.  In  things  of  this  kind  it  sees  something  which  it  calls 
natural  cause,  but  none  of  the  causes  it  sees  is  the  cause  of 
that  motion  which  preserves  the  solar  system. 

Let  us  contemplate  this  wonderful  and  stupendous  system  con- 
sisting of  matter  and  existing  by  motion.  It  is  not  matter  in  a 
state  of  rest,  nor  in  a  state  of  decomposition  or  re-composition. 
It  is  matter  systematized  in  perpetual  orbicular  or  circular  motion. 
As  a  system  that  motion  is  the  life  of  it,  as  animation  is  life  to  an 
animal  body  ;  deprive  the  system  of  motion,  and,  as  a  system,  it 
must  expire.  Who  then  breathed  into  the  system  the  life  of  mo- 
tion ?  What  power  impelled  the  planets  to  move,  since  motion 
is  not  a  property  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  ?  If 
we  contemplate  the  immense  velocity  of  this  motion,  our  wonder 
becomes  increased,  and  our  adoration  enlarges  itself  in  the  same 
proportion.  To  instance  only  one  of  the  planets,  that  of  the  earth 
we  inhabit,  its  distance  from  the  sun,  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  all 
the  planets,  is,  according  to  observations  of  the  transit  of  the 
planet  Venus,  about  one  hundred  million  miles  ;  consequently,  the 
diameter  of  the  orbit,  or  circle  in  which  the  earth  moves  round  the 
sun,  is  double  that  distance  ;  and  the  measure  of  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  orbit,  taken  as  three  times  its  diameter,  is  six  hundred 
million  miles.  The  earth  performs  this  voyage  in  365  days  and 
some  hours,  and  consequently  moves  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  miles  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Where  will  infidelity,  where  will  atheism  find  cause  for  this 
astonishing  velocity  of  motion,  never  ceasing,  never  varying,  and 
which  is  the  preservation  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  1  It  is  not  bj 
reasoning  from  an  acorn  to  an  oak,  or  from  any  change  in  the  state 
of  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  this  can  be  accounted 
foL  Its  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in  matter,  nor  in  any  thirg  we 
call  nature.  The  atheist  who  afiects  to  reason,  and  the  fanatic 
who  rejects  reason,  plunge  themselves  alike  into  inextricable  diffi- 
culties.    The  one  perverts  the  sublime  and  enlightening  study  of 
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natural  philosophy  into  a  deformity  of  absurdities  by  not  reasoning 
to  the  end.  The  other  loses  himself  in  the  obscurity  of  metaphf- 
sical  theories,  and  dishonours  the  Creator,  by  treating  the  study  of 
his  works  with  contempt.  The  one  is  a  half-rational  of  whom 
there  is  some  hope,  the  other  a  visionary  to  whom  we  must  be 
charitable. 

When  at  first  thought  we  think  of  a  Creator,  our  ideas  i^pear 
to  us  undefined  and  confused  ;  but  if  we  reason  philosophicallyi 
those  ideas  can  be  easily  arranged  and  simplified.  It  is  a  Being 
whose  poioer  is  equal  to  his  will.  Observe  the  nature  of  the  will  of 
man.  It  is  of  an  infinite  quality.  We  cannot  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  limits  to  the  will.  Observe  on  the  other  hand,  how  ex- 
ceedingly limited  is  his  power  of  acting,  compared  with  the  nature 
of  his  will.  Suppose  the  power  equal  to  the  will,  and  man  would 
be  a  God.  He  would  will  himself  eternal,  and  be  so.  He  could 
will  a  creation,  and  could  make  it.  In  this  progressive  reasoning, 
we  see  in  the  nature  of  the  will  of  man,  half  of  that  which  we  con- 
ceive of  thinking  of  God ;  add  the  other  half,  and  we  have  the 
whole  idea  of  a  being  who  could  make  the  universe,  and  sustain  it 
by  perpetual  motion  ;  because  he  could  create  that  motion. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  capacity  of  the  will  of  animals,  but  we 
isnow  a  great  deal  of  the  difference  of  their  powers.  For  example, 
how  numerous  are  the  degrees,  and  how  immense  is  the  difference 
of  power  from  a  mite  to  a  man.  Since  then  every  thing  wo  see 
below  us  shows  a  progression  of  power,  where  is  the  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  there  is,  at  the  summit  of  all  things,  a  Being  in 
whom  an  infinity  of  power  unites  with  the  infinity  of  the  will. 
When  this  simple  idea  presents  itself  to  our  mind,  we  have  the 
idea  of  a  perfect  Being  that  man  calls  God. 

It  is  comfortable  to  live  under  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  an 
infinitely  protecting  power ;  and  it  is  an  addition  to  that  comfort  to 
know  that  such  a  belief  is  not  a  mere  conceit  of  the  imagination, 
as  many  of  the  theories  that  are  called  religious  are  ;  nor  a  belief 
founded  only  on  tradition  or  received  opinion,  but  is  a  belief  dedu- 
cible  by  the  action  of  reason  upon  the  thuigs  that  compose  the 
system  of  the  universe  :  a  belief  arising^<Aitor  visible  facts  :  and 
so  demonstrable  is  the  truth  of  this  beHef,  that  if  no  such  belief 
had  existed,  the  persons  who  now  controvert  it,  would  have  been 
the  persons  who  would  have  produced  and  propagated  it,  because, 
by  beginning  ii  reason,  they  would  have  been  led  on  to  reason 
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progressively  to  the  end,  and,  thereby,  have  discovered  that  matter 
and  all  the  properties  it  has,  will  not  account  for  the  system  of  the 
universe,  and  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  superior  cause. 

It  was  the  excess  to  which  imaginary  systems  of  religion  had 
been  carried,  and  the  intolerance,  persecutions,  burnings,  and 
massacres,  they  occasioned,  that  first  induced  certain  persons  to 
propagate  infidelity ;  thinking,  that  upon  the  whole  it  was  better 
not  to  believe  at  all,  than  to  believe  a  multitude  of  things  and  com- 
plicated creeds,  that  occasioned  so  much  mischief  in  the  world. 
But  those  days  are  past :  persecution  has  ceased,  and  the  antidote 
then  set  up  against  it  has  no  longer  even  the  shadow  of  an  apology. 
We  profess,  and  we  proclaim  in  peace,  the  pure,  unmixed,  coni<- 
fortable,  and  rational  belief  of  a  God,  as  manifested  to  us  in  the 
universe.  We  do  this  without  any  apprehension  of  that  belief  b^ 
ing  made  a  cause  of  persecutio^i  as  other  beliefs  have  been,  or  of 
suffering  persecution  ourselves.  To  God,  and  not  to  man,  are  aU 
men  to  account  for  their  belief. 

It  has  been  well  observed  at  the  first  institution  of  this  society 
that  the  dogmas  it  professes  to  believe,  are  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  world  ;  that  they  are  not  novelties,  but  are  confessedly 
the  basis  of  all  systems  of  religion,  however  numerous  and  con- 
tradictory they  may  be.  All  men  in  the  outset  of  the  religion  they 
profess  are  Theophilanthropists.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any 
system  of  religion  without  building  upon  those  principles,  and 
therefore,  they  are  not  sectarian  principles,  unless  we  suppose  a 
sect  composed  of  all  the  world. 

1  have  said  in  the  course  of  this  discourse,  that  the  study  of  na- 
tural philosophy  is  a  divine  study,  because  it  is  the  study  of  the 
works  ofGod  in  the  Creation.  If  we  consider  theology  upon  this 
ground,  what  an  extensive  field  of  improvement  in  things  both 
divine  and  human  opens  itself  before  us.  All  the  principles  of 
science  are  of  divine  origin.  It  was  not  man  that  invented  the 
principles  on  which  astronomy,  and  every  branch  of  mathematics 
are  founded  and  studied.  It  was  not  man  that  gave  properties  of 
the  circle  and  triangle.  Those  principles  are  eternal  and  immn- 
table.  We  see  in  them  the  unchangeable  nature  of  the  Divinity. 
We  sec  in  them  immortality,  an  immortality  existing  af\er  the  ma- 
terial figures  that  express  those  properties  are  dissolved  in  dust. 

The  society  is  at  present  in  its  infancy,  and  its  means  are  small; 
but  I  wish  to  hold  in  view  the  subject  I  allude  to,  and  instead  of 
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teaching  the  philosophical  branches  of  learning  as  ornamental  ac- 
complishments only»  as  they  have  hitherto  been  taught,  to  teach 
them  in  a  manner  that  shall  combine  theological  knowledge  with 
scientific  instruction  ;  to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage,  some  in« 
Btruments  will  he  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  of 
which  the  society  is  not  yet  possessed.  But  as  the  views  of  the  so- 
ciety  extend  to  public  good,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  individual,  and 
as  its  principles  can  have  no  enemies,  means  may  be  devised  to 
procure  them. 

If  we  unite  to  the  present  instruction,  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
ground  I  have  mentioned,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  render  theo- 
logy the  most  delightful  and  entertaining  of  all  studies.  In  the 
next  place  we  shall  give  scientific  instruction  to  those  who  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  it  The  mechanic  of  every  profession  will 
there  be  taught  the  mathematical  principles  necessary  to  render 
him  a  proficient  in  his  art.  The  cultivator  will  there  see  develop- 
ed«  the  principles  of  vegetation :  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
wiU  be  led  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  all  these  things. 


LETTER  TO  CAMILLE  JORDAN, 

ONB  OP  THI  rOONCIL  OP  PIVB  HUNDRED, 

OCCASIONED  BY  HIS  REPORT  ON  THE  PRIESTS 
PUBLIC  WORSHIP,  AND  THE  BELLS. 


Citizen  Representative, 

As  every  thing  in  your  report,  relating  to  what  you  call  worship, 
connects  itself  with  the  books  called  the  Scriptures,  I  begin  with 
a  quotation  therefrom.  It  may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
fanciful  origin  and  fabrication  of  those  books.  2  Chronicles,  chap, 
xxxiv.  ver.  14,  &c.  *^  Ililkiah,  the  priest,  found  the  book  of  the 
law  of  the  Lord  given  by  Moses.  And  Hilkiah,  the  priest,  said 
to  Shaphan,  the  scribe,  I  have  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  Hilkiah  delivered  the  book  to  Shaphan. 
And  Shaphan,  the  scribe,  told  the  king,  (Josiah,)  saying,  Hilkiah, 
the  priest,  hath  given  me  a  book." 

This  pretended  finding  was  about  a  thousand  years  a(\er  the 
lime  that  Moses  is  said  to  have  lived.  Before  this  pretended 
finding,  there  was  no  such  thing  practised  or  known  in  the  world 
as  that  which  is  called  the  law  of  Moses.  This  being  the  case, 
there  is  every  apparent  evidence,  that  the  books  called  the  books  of 
Moses  (and  which  make  the  first  part  of  what  are  called  the  Scrip- 
tures) are  forgeries  contrived  between  a  priest  and  a  limb  of  the 
law,*  Hilkiah,  and  Shaphan,  the  scribe,  a  thousand  years  after 
Moses  is  said  to  have  been  dead. 

Thus  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  Bible.  Every  other  part 
b  marked  with  circumstances  equally  as  suspicious.     We  ought, 

*  It  happens  that  Camille  Jordan  is  a  limb  of  the  law. 
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teaching  the  philosophical  branches  of  learning  as  ornamental  ac- 
complishments only»  as  they  have  hitherto  been  taught,  to  teach 
them  in  a  manner  that  shall  combine  theological  knowledge  with 
Bcientific  instruction  ;  to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage,  some  in« 
Btruments  will  he  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  of 
which  the  society  is  not  yet  possessed.  But  as  the  views  of  the  so- 
ciety extend  to  public  good,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  individual,  and 
as  its  principles  can  have  no  enemies,  means  may  be  devised  to 
procure  them. 

If  we  unite  to  the  present  instruction,  a  scries  of  lectures  on  the 
ground  I  have  mentioned,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  render  theo- 
logy the  most  delightful  and  entertaining  of  all  studies.  In  the 
next  place  we  shall  give  scientific  instruction  to  those  who  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  it  The  mechanic  of  every  profession  will 
there  be  taught  the  mathematical  principles  necessary  to  render 
him  a  proficient  in  his  art.  The  cultivator  will  there  see  develop- 
ed%  the  principles  of  vegetation :  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
wiU  be  led  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  all  these  things. 
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therefore,  to  be  reverentially  careful  how  we  ascribe  books  as  hi8 
wordf  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  and  against  which  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  every  cause  to  suspect 
imposition. 

In  your  report  you  speak  continually  of  something  by  the  name 
of  worship,  and  you  confine  yourself  to  speak  of  one  kind  only. 
as  if  there  were  but  one,  and  that  one  was  unquestionably  true. 

The  modes  of  worship  are  as  various  as  the  sects  are  numer- 
ous ;  and  amidst  all  this  variety  and  multiplicity  there  is  but  one 
article  of  belief  in  which  every  religion  in  the  world  agrees.  That 
article  has  universal  sanction.  It  is  the  belief  of  a  God,  or  wKa 
the  Greeks  described  by  the  word  Theism^  and  the  Latins  by  that 
of  Deism.  Upon  this  one  article  have  been  erected  all  the  differ- 
ent super-structures  of  creeds  and  ceremonies  continually  warring 
with  each  other  that  now  exists  or  ever  existed.  But  the  men 
most  and  best  informed  upon  the  subject  of  theology,  rest  them- 
selves upon  this  universal  article,  and  hold  nil  the  various  super- 
structures erected  thereon  to  be  at  least  doubtful,  if  not  altogether 
artificial. 

The  intellectual  part  of  religion  is  a  private  affair  between  every 
man  and  his  Maker,  and  in  which  no  third  party  has  any  right  to 
interfere.  The  practical  part  consists  in  our  doing  good  to  each 
other.  But  since  religion  has  been  made  into  a  trade,  the  practi- 
cal part  has  been  made  to  consist  of  ceremonies  performed  by 
men  called  priests  ;  and  the  people  have  been  amused  with  cere- 
monial shows,  processions,  and  bells.*  By  devices  of  this  kind 
true  religion  has  been  banished  ;  and  such  means  have  been  found 
out  to  extract  money  even  from  the  pockets  of  the  poor,  instead 
of  contributing  to  their  relief. 

♦  The  precise  date  of  tlie  invention  of  bells  cannot  be  traced.  The  ancients, 
it  appears  from  Martial,  Juvenal,  Suetonius  and  others,  had  an  article  named 
tintmuabula,  (usually  translated  bell,)  by  which  the  Romans  were  summoned 
to  their  biUhs  and  public  places.  It  seems  most  probable,  that  the  description 
of  bells  now  used  in  churches,  were  invented  about  the  year  400,  and  generally 
adopted  before  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century.  Previous  to  their 
invention,  however,  sounding  brass,  and  sometimes  basins,  were  used  ;  and  to 
the  present  day  the  Greek  church  have  boards,  or  iron  plates,  full  of  holes, 
Which  they  strike  with  a  hammer,  or  mallet,  to  summon  inc  priests  and  others 
to  divine  service.  W**  may  also  remark,  that  in  our  own  coimtry,  it  was  the 
custom  in  monasteries  to  visit  every  person's  cell  early  in  the  morning,  and 
knock  on  the  door  with  a  similar  instrument,  called  the  wakening  mallet — 
doubtless  no  very  nleasing  intrusion  on  the  slumbers  of  the  Monks. 

But,  the  use  of  bells  having  been  established,  it  was  found  that  devils  were 
terrified  at  the  sound,  and  slunk  in  haste  awity  ;  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  baiaize  them  in  a  solemn  manner,  which  appears  to 
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No  man  ought  to  make  a  living  by  religion.  It  is  dishonest 
80  to  do.  Religion  is  not  an  act  that  can  be  perfoimed  by  proxy. 
One  person  cannot  act  religion  for  another.  Every  person  must 
perform  it  for  himself:  and  all  that  a  priest  can  do  is  to  take  from 
him,  he  wants  nothing  but  his  money,  and  then  to  riot  in  the  spoil 
and  laugh  at  his  credulity. 

The  only  people,  as  a  professional  sect  of  Christians,  who  pro- 
vide for  the  poor  of  their  society,  are  people  known  by  the  name 
of  Quakers.  Those  men  have  no  priests.  They  assemble  quietly 
in  their  places  of  meeting,  and  do  not  disturb  their  neighbours  with 
shows  and  noise  of  bells.  Religion  does  not  unite  itself  to  show 
and  noise.  True  religion  is  without  either.  Where  there  is 
both  there  is  no  true  religion. 

The  first  object  for  inquiry  in  all  cases,  more  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  religious  concern,  is  TRUTH.  We  ought  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  whatever  we  are  taught  to  believe,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  books  called  the  Scriptures  stand,  in  this  respect,  in 
more  than  a  doubtful  predicament.  They  have  been  held  in  exis- 
tence, and  in  a  sort  of  credit  among  the  common  class  of  people, 
by  art,  terror,  and  persecution.  They  have  little  or  no  credit 
among  the  enlightened  part,  but  they  have  been  made  the  means 

hayc  been  first  done  by  Pope  John  XII.  A.  D.  1)68.  A  record  of  this  practice 
Btill  exists  in  the  Tom  of  Lincoln,  and  the  great  Tom  at  Oxford,  &c. 

EbiTing  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  superstitious  veneration,  in  the  hearts  of 
the  common  people,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  they  were  soon  used 
at  rejoicings,  and  hiffh  festivals  in  the  church  (for  tlie  purpose  of  driving  away 
any  evil  spirit  which  might  be  in  the  ncighborhootl)  as  well  as  on  the  arrival 
of  any  great  jHjrsonage,  on  which  occasion  the  usual  fee  was  one  penny. 

One  other  custom  remains  to  be  explained,  viz.  tolling  bell  on  tne  occasion  of 
any  person's  deatli,  a  custom  which,  in  the  manner  now  practised,  is  totally 
dinerent  from  its  oris:inal  institution.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  as  early 
as  the  7th  century,  when  bells  were  first  generally  used  and  to  have  been  de- 
nominated the  soul  Ix'll,  (as  it  si<^nificd  the  departing  of  the  soul,)  as  also,  the 
passing  belL  Thus  Wheatly  tells  us,  "  Oiu-  cnurch,  in  imitation  of  the  Sciints 
of  former  a^es,  calls  in  the  Minister  and  others  who  are  at  hand,  to  assist  their 
brother  in  his  last  extremity  ;  in  order  to  this,  she  directs  a  bell  should  be  toll- 
ed when  any  one  is  passing  out  of  this  life.*'  Durand  also  says — "  When  any 
one  is  dyings  bells  must  be  tolled,  that  tlie  people  may  put  up  their  prayere  for 
him ;  let  this  be  done  twice  for  a  woman,  and  thrice  for  a  man.  It  for  a  cler- 
eyroan,  as  many  times  as  he  had  orders  ;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  a  peal  on  all 
the  bells,  to  distinguish  the  quality  of  the  person  for  whom  the  people  are  to 
pat  up  their  prayers." — From  these  passages,  it  appecurs  evident  that  the  bell 
was  to  be  tollea  before  a  person's  decease  rather  tlian  afltTf  as  at  the  present 
day ;  and  that  the  object  was  to  obtain  the  prayers  of  all  who  heard  it,  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  their  departing  neighbour.  At  first,  when  the  tbllmg  toc^ 
place  after  the  person's  decease,  it  was  deemed  ouperstitious,  and  was  partially 
disused,  which  was  found  materially  to  affect  the  revenue  of  the  church. 
The  priesthood  having  removed  the  objection,  bella  were  again  tolled,  upoo 
payment  of  the  customary  fees.  EngUih  Paperm 
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therefore,  to  be  reverentially  careful  how  we  ascribe  books  as  his 
toord^  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  and  against  which  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  every  cause  to  suspect 
imposition. 

In  your  report  you  speak  continually  of  something  by  the  name 
of  worship,  and  you  confine  yourself  to  speak  of  one  kind  only, 
as  if  there  were  but  one,  and  that  one  was  unquestionably  true. 

The  modes  of  worship  are  as  various  as  the  sects  are  numer- 
ous ;  and  amidst  all  this  variety  and  multiplicity  there  is  but  one 
article  of  belief  in  which  every  religion  in  the  world  agrees.  That 
article  has  universal  sanction.  It  is  the  belief  of  a  God,  or  wKa 
\  the  Greeks  described  by  the  word  T/ietim,  and  the  Latins  by  that 
of  Deism.  Upon  this  one  article  have  been  erected  all  the  differ- 
i  ent  super-structures  of  creeds  and  ceremonies  continually  warring 
with  each  other  that  now  exists  or  ever  existed.  But  the  men 
most  and  best  informed  upon  the  subject  of  theology,  rest  them- 
selves upon  this  universal  article,  and  hold  nil  the  various  super- 
structures erected  thereon  to  be  at  least  doubtful,  if  not  altogether 
artificial. 

The  intellectual  part  of  religion  is  a  private  affair  between  every 
man  and  his  Maker,  and  in  which  no  third  party  has  any  right  to 
interfere.  The  practical  part  consists  in  our  doing  good  to  each 
other.  But  since  religion  has  been  made  into  a  trade,  the  practi- 
cal part  has  been  made  to  consist  of  ceremonies  performed  by 
men  called  priests  ;  and  the  people  have  been  amused  with  cere* 
monial  shows,  processions,  and  bells.*  By  devices  of  this  kind 
true  religion  has  been  banished  ;  and  such  means  have  been  found 
out  to  extract  money  even  from  the  pockets  of  the  poor,  instead 
of  contributing  to  their  relief. 

♦  The  precise  date  of  tlie  invention  of  bells  cannot  be  traced.  The  ancients, 
it  appears  from  Martial,  Juvenal,  Suetonius  and  otliers,  had  an  article  named 
tintmuabula,  (usually  translated  bell,)  by  which  the  Romans  were  summoned 
to  their  baths  and  public  places.  It  seems  most  probable,  that  the  description 
of  bells  now  used  in  churcnes,  were  invented  about  the  year  400,  and  generally 
adopted  before  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century.  Previous  to  their 
invention,  however,  sounding  brass,  and  sometimes  basins,  were  used  ;  and  to 
the  present  day  the  Greek  church  have  boards,  or  iron  plates,  full  of  holes. 
Which  they  strike  with  a  hammer,  or  mallet,  to  summon  the  priests  and  othert 
to  divine  service.  W**  may  also  remark,  that  in  our  own  coimtry,  it  was  the 
custom  in  monasteries  to  visit  every  person's  cell  earlv  in  the  morning,  and 

knock  on  the  door  with  a  similar  instrument,  called  the  wakening  mallet 

doubtless  no  very  pleasing  intrusion  on  the  slumbers  of  the  Monks. 

But,  the  use  of  bells  having  been  established,  it  was  found  that  devils  were 
terrified  at  the  sound,  and  slunk  in  haste  awtCy ;  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  bai*tize  them  in  a  solemn  manner,  which  appears  to 
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No  man  ought  to  make  a  living  by  religion.  It  is  dishonest 
80  to  do.  Religion  is  not  an  act  that  can  be  perfoimed  by  proxy. 
One  person  cannot  act  religion  for  another.  Every  person  must 
perform  it  for  himself:  and  all  that  a  priest  can  do  is  to  take  from 
him,  he  wants  nothing  but  his  money,  and  then  to  riot  in  the  spoil 
and  laugh  at  his  credulity. 

The  only  people,  as  a  professional  sect  of  Christians,  who  pro* 
vide  for  the  poor  of  their  society,  are  people  known  by  the  name 
of  Quakers.  Those  men  have  no  priests.  They  assemble  quietly 
in  their  places  of  meeting,  and  do  not  disturb  their  neighbours  with 
shows  and  noise  of  bells.  Religion  does  not  unite  itself  to  show 
znd  noise.  True  religion  is  without  either.  Where  there  ia 
both  there  is  no  true  religion. 

The  first  object  for  inquiry  in  all  cases,  more  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  religious  concern,  is  TRUTH.  We  ought  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  whatever  we  are  taught  to  believe,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  books  called  the  Scriptures  stand,  in  this  respect,  in 
more  than  a  doubtful  predicament.  They  have  been  held  in  exis- 
tence, and  in  a  sort  of  credit  among  the  common  class  of  people, 
by  art,  terror,  and  persecution.  They  have  little  or  no  credit 
among  the  enlightened  part,  but  they  have  been  made  the  means 

hare  been  first  done  by  Pope  John  XII.  A.  D.  968.  A  record  of  this  practice 
still  exists  in  the  Tom  of  Lincoln,  and  the  great  Tom  at  Oxford,  &c. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  superstitious  veneration,  in  the  hearts  of 
the  common  people^  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  snrprise,  that  they  were  soon  used 
at  rejoicings,  and  high  festivals  in  the  church  (for  the  purpose  of  driving  away 
any  evil  spirit  which  might  be  in  the  neij^hlwrhood)  as  well  as  on  the  arrival 
of  any  great  personage,  on  which  occasion  the  usual  fee  was  one  penny. 

One  other  custom  remains  to  \ye  explained,  viz.  tolling  bell  on  tJie  occasion  of 
any  person's  death,  a  custom  which,  in  the  manner  now  practised,  is  totally 
different  from  its  original  institution.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  as  early 
as  the  7th  century,  when  bells  were  first  generally  used  and  to  have  been  de- 
nominated the  soul  bell,  (as  it  signified  the  departing  of  the  soul,)  as  also,  the 
passing  belL  Thus  Wheatly  tells  us,  "  Our  cnurch,  in  imitation  of  the  Saints 
of  former  ages,  calls  in  the  Miiiister  and  others  wlio  are  at  hand,  to  assist  their 
broUier  in  his  last  extremity  ;  in  order  to  this,  she  directs  a  bell  should  be  toll- 
ed when  any  one  ia  passing  out  of  this  life."  Durand  also  says — "  When  any 
one  is  dyingf  bells  must  be  tolled,  that  Uie  people  may  put  up  their  prayera  for 
hm ;  let  thia  be  done  twice  for  a  woman,  and  thrice  for  a  man.  It  for  a  cler* 
gvman,  aa  many  times  as  he  had  orders  ;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  a  peal  on  all 
thebelis,  to  distinguish  the  quality  of  the  person  for  whom  the  people  are  to 
pot  up  their  prayers.'' — From  these  passages,  it  appears  evident  that  the  bell 
vasto  be  tolled  before  a  person's  decease  rather  than  q/lcr,  as  at  tlie  present 
day ;  and  that  the  object  was  to  obtain  the  prayers  of  all  who  heard  it,  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  their  departing  neighbour.  At  first,  when  the  tblliiig  toc^ 
place  after  the  person's  decease,  it  was  deemed  superstitious,  and  was  partially 
disused,  which  was  found  materially  to  affect  the  revenue  of  the  church. 
The  priei^hood  having  removed  the  objectioD»  bella  were  again  tolled,  upoo 
payment  of  the  customary  fees.  IlngUth  Faperm 
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of  encumbering  the  world  with  a  numerous  priesthood,  who  have 
fattened  on  the  labour  of  the  people,  and  consumed  the  sustenance 
that  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  widows  and  the  poor. 

It  is  a  want  of  feeling  to  talk  of  priests  and  bells  whilst  so  many 
infants  are  perishing  in  the  hospitals,  and  aged  and  infirm  poor  in 
the  streets,  from  the  want  of  necessaries.  The  abundance  that 
France  produces  is  sufficient  for  every  want,  if  rightly  applied  ; 
but  priests  and  bells,  like  articles  of  luxury,  ought  to  be  the  least 
articles  of  consideration. 

We  talk  of  religion.  Let  us  talk  of  truth ;  for  that  which  is  not 
truth,  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  religion. 

We  see  different  parts  of  the  world  overspread  with  different 
books,  each  of  which,  though  contradictory  to  the  other,  is  said  by 
its  partisans,  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  is  made  a  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  In  countries  under  despotic  governments,  where  in- 
quiry is  always  forbidden,  the  people  are  condemned  to  believe 
as  they  have  been  taught  by  their  priests.  This  was  for  many 
centuries  the  case  in  France :  but  this  link  in  the  chain  of  slavery, 
is  happily  broken  by  the  revolution  ;  and,  that  it  may  never  be 
rivetted  again,  let  us  employ  a  part  of  the  liberty  wc  enjoy  in  scru- 
tinizing into  the  truth.  Let  us  leave  behind  us  some  monument, 
that  we  have  made  the  cause  and  honour  of  our  Creator  an  object 
of  our  care.  If  we  have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  terrors  of 
government  and  the  artifice  of  priests  in  matters  of  religion,  let  us 
do  justice  to  our  Creator  by  examining  into  the  case.  His  name 
is  too  sacred  to  be  affixed  to  any  thing  which  is  fabulous  ;  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  inquire  whether  we  believe,  or  encourage  the  people 
to  believe,  in  fables  or  in  facts. 

It  would  be  a  project  worthy  the  situation  we  are  in,  to  invite 
in  inquiry  of  this  kind.  We  have  committees  for  various  objects  ; 
and,  among  others,  a  committee  for  bells.  We  have  institutions, 
academies,  and  societies  for  various  purposes  ;  but  we  have  none 
for  inquiring  into  historical  truth  in  matters  of  religious  concern. 

They  show  us  certain  books  which  they  call  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, the  word  of  God,  and  other  names  of  that  kind  ;  but  we 
ought  to  know  what  evidence  there  is  for  our  believing  them  to  be 
so,  and  at  what  time  they  originated  and  in  what  manner.  We 
know  that  men  could  make  books,  and  we  know  that  artifice  and 
superstition  could  give  them  a  name ;  could  call  them  sacred. 
But  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  the  name  of  our  Creator  be  not 
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abased.  Let  then  all  the  evidence  with  respect  to  those  hooks  be 
made  a  suhject  of  inquiry.  If  there  he  evidence  to  warrant  our 
belief  of  them,  let  us  encourage  the  propagation  of  it :  hut  if 
not,  let  us  be  careful  not  to  promote  the  cause  of  delusion 
and  falsehood. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Quakers — that  they  have  no  priestSi 
no  bells — and  that  they  are  remarkable  for  their  care  of  the  poor 
of  their  society.  They  are  equally  as  remarkable  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  I  am  a  descendant  of  a  family  of  that  pro- 
fession ;  my  father  was  a  Quaker ;  and  I  presume  I  may  De 
admitted  an  evidence  of  what  I  assert.  The  seeds  of  good  pnn- 
ciples,  and  the  literary  means  of  advancement  in  the  world,  are 
laid  in  early  life.  Instead,  therefc^e,  of  consuming  the  substance 
of  the  nation  upon  priests,  whose  life  at  best  is  a  life  of  idlenessi 
let  us  think  of  providing  for  the  education  of  those  who  have  not 
the  means  of  doing  it  themselves.  One  good  schoolmaster  is  oi 
more  use  than  a  hundred  priests. 

If  we  look  back  at  what  was  the  condition  of  France  under  the 
ancient  regime^  we  cannot  acquit  the  priests  of  corrupting  the  mo- 
rals of  the  nation.  Their  pretended  celibacy  led  them  to  carry  de- 
bauchery and  domestic  infidelity  into  every  family  where  ihey 
could  gain  admission  ;  and  their  blasphemous  pretensions  to  for- 
give sins,  encouraged  the  commission  of  them.  Why  has  me 
Revolution  of  France  been  stained  with  crimes  which  the  Revo- 
lution of  the  United  States  of  America  was  not?  Men  are  phvsi- 
cally  the  same  in  all  countries  ;  it  is  education  that  makes  them 
different.  Accustom  a  people  to  believe  that  priests,  or  any  other 
class  of  men  can  forgive  sins,  and  you  will  have  sins  in  abundance. 

I  come  now  to  speak  more  particularly  to  the  object  of  your 
report. 

You  claim  a  privilege  incompatible  with  the  constitution  and 
with  rights.  The  constitution  protects  equally,  as  it  ought  to  do 
every  profession  of  religion ;  it  gives  no  exclusive  privilege  to 
any.  The  churches  are  the  common  property  of  all  the  people  ; 
they  are  national  goods,  and  cannot  be  given  exclusively  to  anr 
one  profession,  because  the  right  does  not  exist  of  giving,  to  any 
ooe  that  which  appertains  to  all.  It  would  be  consistent  with 
right  doat  the  churches  be  sold,  and  the  money  arising  theretrom 
be  mvested  as  a  fund  for  the  education  of  children  of  poor  parents 
of  every  profesrion,  and,  if  more  than  sufficient  for  this  purpose^ 
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that  the  surplus  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  aged  poor. 
Afler  this,  every  profession  can  erect  its  own  place  of  worship,  if 
it  choose — support  its  own  priests,  if  it  choose  to  have  any— or 
perform  its  worship  without  priests,  as  the  Quakers  do. 

As  to  bells,  they  are  a  public  nuisance.  If  one  profession  iff 
to  have  bells,  and  another  has  the  right  to  use  the  instrumentB  of 
the  same  kind,  or  any  other  noisy  instrument  Some  may  choose 
to  meet  at  the  sound  of  cannon,  another  at  the  beat  of  drum, 
another  at  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  be- 
comes a  scene  of  general  confusion.  But  if  we  permit  ourselves 
to  think  of  the  state  of  the  sick,  and  the  many  sleepless  nights 
and  days  they  undergo,  we  shall  feel  the  impropriety  of  increasing 
their  distress  by  the  noise  of  bells,  or  any  other  noisy  instruments. 

Quiet  and  private  domestic  devotion  neither  ofiends  nor  incoro* 
modes  any  body  ;  and  the  constitution  has  wisely  guarded  against 
the  use  of  externals.  Bells  come  under  this  description,  and 
public  processions  still  more  so— Streets  and  highways  are  for  the 
accommodation  of  persons  following  their  several  occupations, 
and  no  sectary  has  a  right  to  incommode  them — If  any  one  has, 
every  other  has  the  same  ;  and  the  meeting  of  various  and  con- 
traditory  processions  would  be  tumultuous.  Those  who  formed 
the  constitution  had  wisely  reflected  upon  these  cases ;  and, 
whilst  they  were  careful  to  reserve  the  equal  right  of  every  one, 
they  restrained  every  one  from  giving  offence,  or  incommoding 
another. 

Men  who,  through  a  long  and  tumultuous  scene,  have  lived  in 
retirement  as  you  have  done,  may  think,  when  they  arrive  at 
power,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  put  the  world  to  rights  ia 
an  instant ;  they  form  to  themselves  gay  ideas  at  the  success  of 
their  projects  ;  but  they  forget  to  contemplate  the  difficulties  that 
attend  them,  and  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  pregnant. 
Alas !  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  deceive  one's  self.  Did  all  men 
think,  as  you  think,  or  as  you  say,  your  plan  would  need  no  ad- 
vocate, because  it  would  have  no  opposer ;  but  there  are  millions 
who  think  differently  to  you,  and  who  are  determined  to  be  neither 
the  dupes  nor  the  slaves  of  error  or  design. 

It  is  your  good  fortune  to  arrive  at  power,  when  the  sunshine  of 
prosr>erity  is  breathing  forth  affer  a  long  and  stormy  night.  The 
firmness  of  your  colleagues,  and  of  those  you  have  succeeded — 
the  unabated  energy  of  the  Directory,  and  the  unequalled  braverjT 
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of  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  have  made  the  way  smooth  and 
easy  to  you.  If  you  look  back  at  the  difficulties  that  existed 
wnen  the  constitution  commenced,  you  cannot  but  be  confounded 
with  admiration  at  the  difference  between  that  time  and  now.  At 
that  moment  the  Directory  were  placed  like  the  forlorn  hope  of  an 
army,  but  you  were  in  safe  retirement.  They  occupied  the  post 
of  honourable  danger,  and  they  have  merited  well  of  their  country. 

Tou  talk  of  justice  and  benevolence,  but  you  begin  at  the 
wrong  end.  The  defenders  of  your  country,  and  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  poor,  are  objects  of  prior  consideration  to  priests 
and  bells  and  gaudy  processions. 

Tou  talk  of  peace,  but  your  manner  of  talking  of  it  embarrasses 
die  Directory  in  making  it,  and  serves  to  prevent  it.  Had  you 
been  an  actor  in  all  the  scenes  of  government  from  its  commence- 
ment, you  would  have  been  too  well  informed  to  have  brought  for- 
ward projects  that  operate  to  encourage  the  enemy.  When  you 
arrived  at  a  share  in  the  government,  you  found  every  thing  tend- 
ing to  a  prosperous  issue.  A  series  of  victories  unequalled  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  obtaining  of  which  you  had  no  share,  preceded 
your  arrival.  Every  enemy  but  one  was  subdued  ;  and  that  one, 
(the  Hanoverian  government  of  England,)  deprived  of  every 
hope,  and  a  bankrupt  in  all  its  resources,  was  sueing  for  peace. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  no  new  question  that  might  tend  to  agi- 
tate and  anarchize  the  interior,  ought  to  have  had  place  ;  and  the 
project  you  propose,  tends  directly  to  that  end. 

Whilst  France  was  a  monarchy,  and  under  the  government  of 
those  things  called  kings  and  priests,  England  could  always  defeat 
her;  but  since  France  has  RISEN  TO  BE  A  REPUBLIC, 
the  Government  of  England  crouches  beneath  her,  so  great 
is  the  difference  between  a  government  of  kings  and  priests,  and 
Uiat  which  is  founded  on  the  system  of  representation.  But, 
eould  the  government  of  England  find  a  way,  under  the  sanction 
of  your  report,  to  inundate  France  with  a  flood  of  emigrant  priests, 
she  would  find  also  the  way  to  domineer  as  before  ;  she  would  re- 
trieve her  shattered  finances  at  your  cxpence,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells  would  be  the  tocsin  of  your  downfall. 

Did  peace  consist  in  nothing  but  the  cessation  of  war,  it  would 
not  be  difficult ;  but  the  terms  are  yet  to  be  arranged  ;  and  those 
lerms  will  be  better  or  worse,  in  proportion  as  France  and  her 
councils  be  united  or  divided.     That  the  government  of  England 
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that  the  surplus  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  aged  poor. 
After  this,  every  profession  can  erect  its  own  place  of  worship,  if 
it  choose— support  its  own  priests,  if  it  choose  to  have  any— or 
perform  its  worship  without  priests,  as  the  Quakers  do. 

As  to  bells,  they  are  a  public  nuisance.  If  one  profession  iff 
to  have  bells,  and  another  has  the  right  to  use  the  instruments  of 
the  same  kind,  or  any  other  noisy  instrument.  Some  may  choose 
to  meet  at  the  sound  of  cannon,  another  at  the  beat  of  dnini« 
another  at  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  be- 
comes a  scene  of  general  confusion.  But  if  we  permit  ourselves 
to  think  of  the  state  of  the  sick,  and  the  many  sleepless  nights 
and  days  they  undergo,  we  shall  feel  the  impropriety  of  increasing 
their  distress  by  the  noise  of  bqlls,  or  any  other  noisy  instruments. 
Quiet  and  private  domestic  devotion  neither  ofiends  nor  incom- 
modes  any  body  ;  and  the  constitution  has  wisely  guarded  against 
the  use  of  externals.  Bells  come  under  this  description,  and 
public  processions  still  more  so— Streets  and  highways  are  for  the 
accommodation  of  persons  following  their  several  occupations, 
and  no  sectary  has  a  right  to  incommode  them — If  any  one  has, 
every  other  has  the  same  ;  and  the  meeting  of  various  and  con- 
traditory  processions  would  be  tumultuous.  Those  who  formed 
the  constitution  had  wisely  reflected  upon  these  cases ;  and, 
whilst  they  were  careful  to  reserve  the  equal  right  of  every  one, 
they  restrained  every  one  from  giving  offence,  or  incommoding 
another. 

Men  who,  through  a  long  and  tumultuous  scene,  have  lived  in 
retirement  as  you  have  done,  may  think,  when  they  arrive  at 
power,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  put  the  world  to  rights  in 
an  instant ;  they  form  to  themselves  gay  ideas  at  the  success  of 
their  projects  ;  but  they  forget  to  contemplate  the  difficulties  that 
attend  them,  and  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  pregnant 
Alas !  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  deceive  one's  self.  Did  all  men 
think,  as  you  think,  or  as  you  say,  your  plan  would  need  no  ad- 
vocate, because  it  would  have  no  opposer ;  but  there  are  millions 
who  think  differently  to  you,  and  who  are  determined  to  be  neither 
the  dupes  nor  the  slaves  of  error  or  design. 

It  is  your  good  fortune  to  arrive  at  power,  when  the  sunshine  of 
prosr>erity  is  breathing  forth  af\er  a  long  and  stormy  night  The 
firmness  of  your  colleagues,  and  of  those  you  have  succeeded — 
the  unabated  energy  of  the  Directory,  and  the  unequalled  braverjT 
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of  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  have  made  the  way  smooth  and 
naj  to  jou.  If  you  look  back  at  the  difficulties  that  existed 
wnen  the  constitution  commenced,  you  cannot  but  be  confounded 
with  admiration  at  the  difference  between  that  time  and  now.  At 
that  moment  the  Directory  were  placed  like  the  forlorn  hope  of  an 
army,  but  you  were  in  safe  retirement.  They  occupied  the  post 
of  honourable  danger,  and  they  have  merited  well  of  their  country. 

Tou  talk  of  justice  and  benevolence,  but  you  begin  at  the 
wrong  end.  The  defenders  of  your  country,  and  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  poor,  are  objects  of  prior  consideration  to  priests 
and  bells  and  gaudy  processions. 

Tou  talk  of  peace,  but  your  manner  of  talking  of  it  embarrasses 
die  Directory  in  making  it,  and  serves  to  prevent  it.  Had  you 
been  an  actor  in  all  the  scenes  of  government  from  its  commence- 
ment, you  would  have  been  too  well  informed  to  have  brought  for- 
ward projects  that  operate  to  encourage  the  enemy.  When  you 
arrived  at  a  share  in  the  government,  you  found  every  thing  tend- 
ing to  a  prosperous  issue.  A  series  of  victories  unequalled  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  obtaining  of  which  you  had  no  share,  preceded 
your  arrival.  Every  enemy  but  one  was  subdued  ;  and  that  one, 
(the  Hanoverian  government  of  England,)  deprived  of  every 
hope,  and  a  bankrupt  in  all  its  resources,  was  sueing  for  peace. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  no  new  question  that  might  tend  to  agi- 
tate and  anarchize  the  interior,  ought  to  have  had  place ;  and  the 
project  you  propose,  tends  directly  to  that  end. 

Whilst  France  was  a  monarchy,  and  under  the  government  of 
those  things  called  kings  and  priests,  England  could  always  defeat 
her;  but  since  France  has  RISEN  TO  BE  A  REPUBLIC, 
the  Government  of  England  crouches  beneath  her,  so  great 
is  the  difference  between  a  government  of  kings  and  priests,  and 
Uiat  which  is  founded  on  the  system  of  representation.  But, 
eould  the  government  of  England  find  a  way,  under  the  sanction 
of  your  report,  to  inundate  France  with  a  flood  of  emigrant  priests, 
she  would  find  also  the  way  to  domineer  as  before  ;  she  would  re- 
trieve her  shattered  finances  at  your  expence,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells  would  be  the  tocsiri  of  your  downfall. 

Did  peace  consist  in  nothing  but  the  cessation  of  war,  it  would 
not  be  difficult ;  but  the  terms  are  yet  to  be  arranged  ;  and  those 
lerms  will  be  better  or  worse,  in  proportion  as  France  and  her 
councils  be  united  or  divided.     That  the  government  of  England 
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that  the  surplus  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  aged  poor. 
Afler  this,  every  profession  can  erect  its  own  place  of  worship,  if 
it  choose — support  its  own  priests,  if  it  choose  to  have  any— or 
perform  its  worship  without  priests,  as  the  Quakers  do. 

As  to  bells,  they  are  a  public  nuisance.  If  one  profession  iff 
to  have  bells,  and  another  has  the  right  to  use  the  instruments  of 
the  same  kind,  or  any  other  noisy  instrument  Some  may  choose 
to  meet  at  the  sound  of  cannon,  another  at  the  beat  of  drum, 
another  at  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  be- 
comes a  scene  of  general  confusion.  But  if  we  permit  ourselves 
to  think  of  the  state  of  the  sick,  and  the  many  sleepless  nights 
and  days  they  undergo,  we  shall  feel  theimpropriety  of  increasing 
their  distress  by  the  noise  of  bells,  or  any  other  noisy  instruments. 

Quiet  and  private  domestic  devotion  neither  ofiends  nor  incoro* 
modes  any  body  ;  and  the  constitution  has  wisely  guarded  against 
the  use  of  externals.  Bells  come  under  this  description,  and 
public  processions  still  more  so— Streets  and  highways  are  for  the 
accommodation  of  persons  following  their  several  occupations, 
and  no  sectary  has  a  right  to  incommode  them — If  any  one  has, 
every  other  has  the  same  ;  and  the  meeting  of  various  and  con* 
traditory  processions  would  be  tumultuous.  Those  who  formed 
the  constitution  had  wisely  reflected  upon  these  cases ;  and, 
whilst  they  were  careful  to  reserve  the  equal  right  of  every  one, 
they  restrained  every  one  from  giving  offence,  or  incommoding 
another. 

Men  who,  through  a  long  and  tumultuous  scene,  have  lived  in 
retirement  as  you  have  done,  may  think,  when  they  arrive  at 
power,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  put  the  world  to  rights  in 
an  instant ;  they  form  to  themselves  gay  ideas  at  the  success  of 
their  projects  ;  but  they  forget  to  contemplate  the  difficulties  that 
attend  them,  and  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  pregnant 
Alas !  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  deceive  one's  self.  Did  all  men 
think,  as  you  think,  or  as  you  say,  your  plan  would  need  no  ad- 
vocate, because  it  would  have  no  opposer ;  but  there  are  millions 
who  think  difierently  to  you,  and  who  are  determined  to  be  neither 
the  dupes  nor  the  slaves  of  error  or  design. 

It  is  your  good  fortune  to  arrive  at  power,  when  the  sunshine  of 
proa'^erity  is  breathing  forth  af\er  a  long  and  stormy  night  The 
firmness  of  your  colleagues,  and  of  those  you  have  succeeded— 
the  unabated  energy  of  the  Directory,  and  the  unequalled  braverjT 
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of  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  have  made  the  way  smooth  and 
wsy  to  you.  If  you  look  back  at  the  difficulties  that  existed 
wnen  the  constitution  commenced,  you  cannot  but  be  confounded 
with  admiration  at  the  difference  between  that  time  and  now.  At 
that  moment  the  Directory  were  placed  like  the  forlorn  hope  of  an 
army,  but  you  were  in  safe  retirement.  They  occupied  the  post 
of  honourable  danger,  and  they  have  merited  well  of  their  country. 

Tou  talk  of  justice  and  benevolence,  but  you  begin  at  the 
wrong  end.  The  defenders  of  your  country,  and  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  poor,  are  objects  of  prior  consideration  to  priests 
and  bells  and  gaudy  processions. 

Tou  talk  of  peace,  but  your  manner  of  talking  of  it  embarrasses 
tile  Directory  in  making  it,  and  serves  to  prevent  it  Had  you 
been  an  actor  in  all  the  scenes  of  government  from  its  commence- 
ment, you  would  have  been  too  well  informed  to  have  brought  for- 
ward projects  that  operate  to  encourage  the  enemy.  When  you 
arrived  at  a  share  in  the  government,  you  found  every  thing  tend- 
ing to  a  prosperous  issue.  A  series  of  victories  unequalled  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  obtaining  of  which  you  had  no  share,  preceded 
your  arrival.  Every  enemy  but  one  was  subdued  ;  and  that  one, 
(the  Hanoverian  government  of  England,)  deprived  of  every 
hope,  and  a  bankrupt  in  all  its  resources,  was  sueing  for  peace. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  no  new  question  that  might  tend  to  agi- 
tate and  anarchize  the  interior,  ought  to  have  had  place ;  and  the 
project  you  propose,  tends  directly  to  that  end. 

Whilst  France  was  a  monarchy,  and  under  the  government  of 
those  things  called  kings  and  priests,  England  could  always  defeat 
her;  but  since  France  has  RISEN  TO  BE  A  REPUBLIC, 
the  Government  of  England  crouches  beneath  her,  so  great 
is  the  difference  between  a  government  of  kings  and  priests,  and 
Uiat  which  is  founded  on  the  system  of  representation.  But, 
eould  the  government  of  England  find  a  way,  under  the  sanction 
of  your  report,  to  inundate  France  with  a  flood  of  emigrant  priests, 
she  would  find  also  the  way  to  domineer  as  before  ;  she  would  re- 
trieve her  shattered  finances  at  your  cxpence,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells  would  be  the  tocsiri  of  your  downfall. 

Did  peace  consist  in  nothing  but  the  cessation  of  war,  it  would 
not  be  difficult ;  but  the  terms  are  yet  to  be  arranged  ;  and  those 
lerms  will  be  better  or  worse,  in  proportion  as  France  and  her 
councils  be  united  or  divided.     That  the  government  of  England 
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counts  much  upon  jour  report,  and  upon  others  of  a  siroilar  ten- 
dencjy  is  what  the  nmter  of  this  letter,  who  knows  diat  gorenip 
ment  well,  has  no  douht  Tou  are  but  new  on  the  theatre  of  go- 
vernment, and  you  ought  to  suspect  yourself  of  misjudging ;  die 
experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  you,  should  be  of  some 
service  to  you. 

But  if,  in  consequence  of  such  measures  as  you  propose,  yeo 
put  it  out  of  die  power  of  the  Directory  to  make  a  good  peaeet 
and  to  accept  of  terms  you  would  afterwards  reprobate,  it  is  your- 
selves that  must  bear  the  censure. 

Tou  conclude  your  report  by  the  following  address  to  your  col* 
leagues : — 

*^  Let  us  hasten,  representatives  of  the  people !  to  afRx  to  these 
tutelary  laws  the  seal  of  our  unanimous  approbation.  All  our  feU 
low-citizens  will  learn  to  cherish  political  liberty  from  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  religious  liberty :  you  will  have  broken  the  most  powei^ 
ful  arm  of  your  enemies  ;  you  will  have  surrounded  this  assembly 
with  the  most  impregnant  rampart — confidence,  and  the  people's 
love.  O  !  my  colleagues  !  how  desirable  is  that  popularity  whkdi 
is  the  offspring  of  good  laws !  What  a  consolation  it  will  be  to  us 
hereaf\er,  when  returned  to  our  own  fire-sides,  to  hear  from  the 
mouths  of  our  fellow-citizens,  these  simple  expressions — Bles^ 
sings  reward  yow,  men  of  peace  !  you  have  restored  to  us  our  tern* 
pies — our  ministers — the  liberty  of  adoring  the  God  of  our  fa- 
thers :  you  have  recalled  harmony  to  our  families — morality  to  omt 
hearts :  you  have  made  us  adore  the  legislature  and  respect  all 
its  laws  P* 

Is  it  possible,  citizen  representative,  that  you  can  bo  serious  in 
this  address  1  Were  the  lives  of  the  priests  under  the  ancient  re- 
gime such  as  to  justify  any  thing  you  say  of  them  ?  Where  not  all 
France  convinced  of  their  immorality  ?  Were  they  not  considered 
as  the  patrons  of  debauchery  and  domestic  infidelity,  and  not  as 
the  patrons  of  morals  ?  What  was  their  pretended  celibacy  but 
perpetual  adultery  ?  >Vhat  was  their  blasphemous  pretentions  to 
forgive  sins,  but  an  encouragement  to  the  commission  of  them, 
and  a  love  for  their  own  ?  Do  you  want  to  lead  again  into  France 
all  the  vices  of  which  they  have  been  the  patrons,  and  to  over- 
spread the  republic  with  English  pensioners  !  It  is  cheaper  to  cor- 
ruDt  than  to  conquer ;  and  the  English  government,  unable  to 
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conqaer ;  will  stoop  to  corrupt.   Arrogance  and  meanness»  though 
in  i^pearance  opposite,  are  vices  of  the  same  heart. 

Instead  of -concluding  in  the  manner  you  have  done,  you  ought 
rather  to  have  said, 

*«  0  !  my  colleagues !  we  are  arrived  at  a  glorious  period — a 
period  that  promises  more  than  we  could  have  expected,  and  aH 
that  we  could  have  wished.  Let  us  hasten  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  honours  and  rewards  due  to  our  brave  defenders.  Let 
us  hasten  to  give  encouragement  to  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
that  commerce  may  reinstate  itself,  and  our  people  have  employ- 
ment Let  us  review  the  condition  of  the  suffering  poor,  and 
wipe  Irom  our  country  the  reproach  of  forgetting  them.  Let  ua 
devise  means  to  establish  schools  of  instruction,  that  we  may 
banish  the  ignorance  that  the  ancient  regime  of  kings  and  priests 
bad  spread  among  the  people. — Let  us  propagate  morality,  \m- 
fettered  by  superstition — Let  us  cultivate  justice  and  benevo- 
lence, that  the  God  of  our  fathers  may  bless  us.  The  helpless 
infant  and  the  aged  poor  cry  to  us  to  remember  them — Let  not 
wretchedness  be  seen  in  our  streets — Let  France  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  glorious  example  of  expelling  ignorance  and  misery 
together. 

**  Let  these,  my  virtuous  colleagues,  be  the  subject  of  our  care, 
that,  when  we  return  among  our  fellow-citizens,  they  may  say. 
Worthy  representativea  !  you  have  done  well.  You  have  donejuS' 
Hce  and  honour  to  our  bra/ve  defenders.  You  have  encouraged 
agriculture — cherished  our  decayed  manufactures — given  new  life 
to  commerce,  and  employment  to  our  people.  You  have  removed 
from  cur  country  the  reproach  of  forgetting  the  poor — You  have, 
caused  the  cry  of  the  orphan  to  cease — You  have  wiped  the  tear 
from  the  eye  of  the  suffering  mother — You  have  given  comfort  to 
ike  aged  and  infirm — You  have  penetrated  into  the  gloomy  recesses 
of  wretchedness,  and  have  banished  it.  Welcome  among  us,  ye 
irace  and  virtuous  representatives!  and  may  your  example  be 
followed  by  your  successors  /" 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Paris,  1797. 


SIO  LETTER  TO  CAMILLE  JORDAN* 

counts  much  upon  jour  report,  and  upon  others  of  a  similar  t 
dencj,  is  what  the  writer  of  this  letter,  who  knows  that  goyem- 
ment  well,  has  no  douht  Tou  are  but  new  on  the  theatre  of  go- 
vernment, and  you  ought  to  suspect  yourself  of  misjudging ;  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  you,  should  be  of  some 
service  to  you. 

But  if,  in  consequence  of  such  measures  as  you  propose,  you 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Directory  to  make  a  good  peace* 
and  to  accept  of  terms  you  would  aflerwards  reprobate,  it  is  your- 
selves that  must  bear  the  censure. 

You  conclude  your  report  by  the  following  address  to  your  col- 
leagues : — 

**  Let  us  hasten,  representatives  of  the  people !  to  affix  to  tfiese 
tutelaiy  laws  the  seal  of  our  unanimous  approbation.  All  our  fel- 
low-citizens will  learn  to  cherish  political  liberty  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  religious  liberty :  you  will  have  broken  the  most  power- 
ful arm  of  your  enemies  ;  you  will  have  surrounded  this  assembly 
with  the  most  impregnant  rampart — confidence,  and  the  people's 
love.  O  !  my  colleagues  !  how  desirable  is  that  popularity  which 
is  the  offspring  of  good  laws !  What  a  consolation  it  will  be  to  us 
hereafter,  when  returned  to  our  own  fire-sides,  to  hear  from  the 
mouths  of  our  fellow-citizens,  these  simple  expressions — Bles^ 
sings  reward  yow,  men  of  peace  !  you  have  restored  to  us  our  iem- 
pies — our  ministers — the  liberty  of  adoring  the  God  of  our  fa- 
thers  :  you  have  recalled  harmony  to  our  families — morality  to  our 
hearts :  you  have  made  us  adore  the  legislature  and  respect  aU 
its  laws  r 

Is  it  possible,  citizen  representative,  that  you  can  bo  serious  in 
this  address  1  Were  the  lives  of  the  priests  under  the  ancient  re- 
gime  such  as  to  justify  any  thing  you  say  of  them  ?  Where  not  all 
France  convinced  of  their  immorality  1  Were  they  not  considered 
as  the  patrons  of  debauchery  and  domestic  infidelity,  and  not  as 
the  patrons  of  morals  ?  What  was  their  pretended  celibacy  but 
perpetual  adultery  ?  What  was  their  blasphemous  pretentions  to 
forgive  sins,  but  an  encouragement  to  the  commission  of  them, 
and  a  love  for  their  own  ?  Do  you  want  to  lead  again  into  France 
all  the  vices  of  which  they  have  been  the  patrons,  and  to  over- 
spread the  republic  with  English  pensioners  !  It  is  cheaper  to  cor- 
ruDt  than  to  conquer ;  and  the  English  government,  unable  to 
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eonqaer ;  will  stoop  to  corrupt.   Arrogance  and  meanness»  though 
in  appearance  opposite,  are  vices  of  the  same  heart. 

Instead  of  •concluding  in  the  manner  you  have  done,  you  ought 
rather  to  have  said, 

^  0 !  my  colleagues !  we  are  arrived  at  a  glorious  period — a 
period  that  promises  more  than  we  could  have  expected,  and  aH 
dat  we  could  have  wished.  Let  us  hasten  to  take  into  consider- 
ation  the  honours  and  rewards  due  to  our  brave  defenders.  Let 
U8  hasten  to  give  encouragement  to  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
that  conmierce  may  reinstate  itself,  and  our  people  have  employ- 
ment Let  us  review  the  condition  of  the  suffering  poor,  and 
wipe  trom  our  country  the  reproach  of  forgetting  them.  Let  ua 
devise  means  to  establish  schools  of  instruction,  that  we  may 
banish  the  ignorance  that  the  ancient  regime  of  kings  and  priests 
had  spread  among  the  people. — Let  us  propagate  morality,  \m- 
fettoed  by  superstition — Let  us  cultivate  justice  and  benevo« 
Imce,  that  the  God  of  our  fathers  may  bless  us.  The  helpless 
infant  and  the  aged  poor  cry  to  us  to  remember  them — Let  not 
wretchedness  be  seen  in  our  streets — Let  France  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  glorious  example  of  expelling  ignorance  and  misery 
together. 

**  Let  these,  my  virtuous  colleagues,  be  the  subject  of  our  care^ 
that,  when  we  return  among  our  fellow-citizens,  they  may  say. 
Worthy  repreaentatives  I  you  have  done  well.  You  have  donejuS" 
Hee  and  honour  to  our  brave  defenders.  You  have  encouraged 
agricuUure — cherished  our  decayed  manufactures — given  new  life 
to  commerce^  and  employment  to  our  people.  You  have  removed 
from  our  country  the  reproach  of  forgetting  the  poor — You  have. 
emued  the  cry  of  the  orphan  to  cease — You  have  wiped  the  tear 
from  Iks  eye  of  the  suffering  mother — You  have  given  comfort  to 
iks  aged  and  infirm — You  have  penetrated  into  the  gloomy  recesses 
of  wreUhednen^  and  have  banished  it.  Welcome  among  uSy  ye 
brace  and  tnrtuous  representatives !  and  may  your  example  be 
foOowtd  by  your  successors  /" 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Porii,  1797. 
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counts  much  upon  jour  report,  and  upon  others  of  a  simihur  tflM> 
dencjy  is  what  the  ivriter  of  this  letter,  who  knows  that  go?<ra> 
ment  well,  has  no  doubt  Tou  are  but  new  on  the  theatre  of  go* 
vemment,  and  you  ought  to  suspect  yourself  of  misjudging ;  te 
experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  you,  should  bo  of  sonw 
service  to  you. 

But  if,  in  consequence  of  such  measures  as  you  propose,  jm 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Directory  to  make  a  good  peaea^ 
and  to  accept  of  terms  you  would  afterwards  reprobate,  it  is  yoav» 
selves  that  must  bear  the  censure. 

Tou  conclude  your  report  by  the  following  address  to  your  col* 
leagues  : — 

*^  Let  us  hasten,  representatives  of  the  people !  to  affix  to  these 
tutelary  laws  the  seal  of  our  unanimous  approbation.  All  our  ftl* 
low-citizens  will  learn  to  cherish  political  liberty  from  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  religious  liberty :  you  will  have  broken  the  most  power^ 
ful  arm  of  your  enemies  ;  you  will  have  surrounded  this  assembly 
with  the  most  impregnant  rampart — confidence,  and  the  peoplehi 
love.  O  !  my  colleagues  !  how  desirable  is  that  popularity  whioh 
is  the  offspring  of  good  laws !  Wliat  a  consolation  it  will  be  to  m 
hereaAer,  when  returned  to  our  own  fire-sides,  to  hear  fi'om  the 
mouths  of  our  fellow-citizens,  these  simple  expressions — Blet- 
singa  reward  yoii,  men  of  peace  !  you  have  restored  to  us  our  tem» 
pies — our  ministers — the  liberty  of  adoring  the  God  of  our  foh 
thers :  you  have  recalled  harmony  to  our  families — morality  to  omr 
hearts :  you  have  made  us  adore  the  legislature  and  respect  oB 
its  laws  !^ 

Is  it  possible,  citizen  representative,  that  you  can  bo  serious  in 
this  address  1  Were  the  lives  of  the  priests  under  the  ancient  tsp 
gime  such  as  to  justify  any  thing  you  say  of  them  ?  Where  not  all 
France  convinced  of  their  immorality  ?  AVero  they  not  considered 
as  the  patrons  of  debauchery  and  domestic  infidelity,  and  not  as 
the  patrons  of  morals  ?  What  was  their  pretended  celibacy  bat 
perpetual  adultery  ?  Wliat  was  their  blasphemous  pretentions  to 
forgive  sins,  but  an  encouragement  to  the  commission  of  them, 
and  a  love  for  their  own  ?  Do  you  want  to  lead  again  into  France 
all  the  vices  of  which  they  have  been  the  patrons,  and  to  over- 
spread the  republic  with  English  pensioners  !  It  is  cheaper  to  cor> 
runt  than  to  conquer ;  and  the  English  government,  unable  to 
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coDqaer ;  will  stoop  to  corrupt.   Arrogance  and  meanness,  though 
in  a{^[>earance  opposite,  are  vices  of  the  same  heart. 

Instead  of -concluding  in  the  manner  you  have  done,  you  ought 
nSi&r  to  have  said, 

**  0  !  my  colleagues !  we  are  arrived  at  a  glorious  period — a 
period  that  promises  more  than  we  could  have  expected,  and  aH 
dmt  wo  could  have  wished.  Let  us  hasten  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  honours  and  rewards  due  to  our  brave  defenders.  Let 
us  hasten  to  give  encouragement  to  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
that  commerce  may  reinstate  itself,  and  our  people  have  employ- 
ment Let  us  review  the  condition  of  the  suffering  poor,  and 
wipe  trom  our  country  the  reproach  of  forgetting  them.  Let  ua 
devise  means  to  establish  schools  of  instruction,  that  we  may 
banish  the  ignorance  that  the  ancient  regime  of  kings  and  priests 
had  spread  among  the  people. — Let  us  propagate  morality,  un- 
fettered by  superstition — Let  us  cultivate  justice  and  benevo- 
lence, that  the  God  of  our  fathers  may  bless  us.  The  helpless 
infant  and  the  aged  poor  cry  to  us  to  remember  them — Let  not 
wretchedness  be  seen  in  our  streets — Let  France  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  glorious  example  of  expelling  ignorance  and  misery 
together. 

^  Let  these,  my  virtuous  colleagues,  be  the  subject  of  our  care^ 
(hat,  when  we  return  among  our  fellow-citizens,  they  may  say, 
Worthy  reprtaentativea  !  you  have  done  well.  You  have  doneju^ 
fiee  and  honour  to  our  brave  defenders.  You  have  encouraged 
agrieMure — cherished  our  decayed  manufactures — given  new  life 
to  commerce^  and  employment  to  our  people.  You  have  removed 
from  our  country  the  reproach  of  forgetting  the  poor — You  have, 
cwsed  the  cry  of  the  orphan  to  cease — You  have  wiped  the  tear 
from  the  eye  of  the  suffering  mother — You  have  given  comfort  to 
ike  aged  and  infirm — You  have  penetrated  into  the  gloomy  recesses 
rf  lereichedneas,  and  have  banished  it.  Welcome  among  us^  ye 
hraee  and  tnrtuous  representatives !  and  may  your  example  be 
foBomed  by  your  successors  /" 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Pmri$f  1797. 
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PREFACE. 


TC  THE  MINISTERS  AND  PREACHERS  OF  ALL  DENOMINATIONB 
OF  RELIGION. 


It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  as  far  as  his  ability  extends,  to  de* 
iect  and  expose  delusion  and  error.  But  nature  has  not  given  to 
every  one  a  talent  for  the  purpose ;  and  among  those  to  whom 
euch  a  talent  is  given,  there  is  often  a  want  of  disposition  or  of 
courage  to  do  it. 

The  world,  or  more  properly  speaking,  that  small  part  of  it 
called  Christendom,  or  the  Christian  World,  has  been  amused  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  with  accounts  of  Prophecies  in  tho 
Old  Testament,  about  the  coming  of  the  person  called  Jesus  Christi 
and  thousands  of  sermons  have  been  preached,  and  volumes  writ^ 
ten,  to  make  man  believe  it. 

In  the  following  treatise  I  have  examined  all  the  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  quoted  from  the  Old,  and  called  prophecies 
concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  find  no  such  thing  as  a  prophecy  of 
any  such  person,  and  I  deny  there  are  any.  The  passages  all  re- 
late to  circumstances  the  Jewish  nation  was  in  at  the  time  they 
were  written  or  spoken,  and  not  to  any  thing  that  was  or  was  not 
to  happen  in  the  world  several  hundred  years  afterwards  ;  and  I 
have  shown  what  the  circumstances  were,  to  which  the  passages 
apply  or  refer.  I  have  given  chapter  and  verse  for  every  thing  I 
have  said,  and  have  not  gone  out  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  for  evidence  that  the  passages  are  not  prophecies  of  tho 
person  called  Jesus  Christ 
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The  prejudice  of  unfounded  belief,  oflen  degenerates  into  the 
prejudice  of  custom,  and  becomes,  at  last,  rank  hypocrisy.  When 
men,  from  custom  or  fashion,  or  any  worldly  motive,  profess  or 
pretend  to  believe  what  they  do  not  believe,  nor  can  give  any  rea- 
son for  believing,  they  unship  the  helm  of  their  morality,  and  being 
no  longer  honest  to  their  own  minds,  they  feel  no  moral  difficulty 
in  being  unjust  to  others.  It  is  from  the  influence  of  this  vice, 
hypocrisy,  that  we  see  so  many  Church  and  Meeting-going  pro- 
fessors and  pretenders  to  religion,  so  full  of  trick  and  deceit  in 
their  dealings,  and  so  loose  in  the  performance  of  their  engage- 
ments, that  they  arc  not  to  be  trusted  further  than  the  laws  of  the 
country  will  bind  them.  Morality  has  no  hold  on  their  minds,  no 
restraint  on  their  actions. 

One  set  of  preachers  make  salvation  to  consist  in  believing. 
They  tell  their  congregations,  that  if  they  believe  in  Christ,  their 
sins  shall  be  forgiven.  This,  in  the  first  place,  Ls  an  encourage- 
ment to  sin,  in  a  similar  manner  as  when  a  prodigal  young  fellow 
is  told  his  father  will  pay  all  his  debts,  he  runs  into  debt  the  faster, 
and  becomes  the  more  extravagant :  Daddy,  says  he,  pays  all,  and 
on  he  goes.  Just  so  in  the  other  case,  Christ  pays  all^  and  on 
goes  the  sinner. 

In  the  next  place,  the  doctrine  these  men  preach  is  not  true. 
The  New  Testament  rests  itself  for  credulity  and  testimony  on 
what  are  called  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  person 
called  Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  there  arc  no  such  thing  as  prophecies 
of  any  such  person  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament  is 
a  forgery  of  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Laodocia,  and  tne  faith 
founded  thereon,  delusion  and  falsehood.* 

Another  set  of  preachers  tell  their  congregations  that  God  pre- 
destinated and  selected  from  all  eternity,  a  certain  number  to  be 
saved,  and  a  certain  number  to  be  damned  eternally.  If  this  were 
true,  the  day  of  Judgment  is  past  :  ihetr  preaching  is  in  vain, 
and  they  had  better  work  at  some  useful  calling  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

This  doctrine,  also,  like  the  former,  hath  a  direct  tendency  to 
demoralize  mankind.     Can  a  bad  man  be  reformed  by  telling  him, 

*  The  councils  of  Nice  and  Laodocia  were  held  about  350  yean  aAer  th« 
time  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived  ;  and  the  books  that  now  compose  the  New 
Testament,  were  then  voted  for  by  teas  and  nats,  as  we  now  vote  a  law.  A 
^reat  many  that  were  offered  had  a  majority  of  fu^,  and  were  rejected.  This 
w  the  way  the  New  Testament  came  into  being. 
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that  if  he  is  one  of  those  who  was  decreed  to  be  damned  before  he 
was  born,  his  reformation  will  do  him  no  good ;  and  if  he  was  de* 
creed  to  be  saved,  he  will  be  saved  whether  ho  believes  it  or  not ; 
for  this  is  the  result  of  the  doctrine.  Such  preaching,  and  such 
preachers,  do  injury  to  the  moral  world.  They  had  better  be  at 
the  plough- 
As  in  mj  political  works  my  motive  and  object  have  been  to 
give  man  an  elevated  sense  of  his  own  character,  and  free  him 
from  the  slavish  and  superstitious  absurdity  of  monarchy  and 
hereditary  government,  so  in  my  publications  on  religious  subjects 
my  endeavours  have  been  directed  to  bring  man  to  a  right  use  of 
tae  reason  that  God  has  given  him ;  to  impress  on  him  the  great 
principles  of  divine  morality,  justice,  mercy,  and  a  benevolent 
disposition  to  all  men,  and  to  all  creatures,  and  to  inspire  in  him  a 
spirit  of  trust,  confidence  and  consolation  in  his  Creator,  unshack- 
led by  the  &bles  of  books  pretending  to  be  the  word  of  Crod. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  DREAMS. 


Af  a  great  deal  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  about  dreams*  it 
is  first  necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of  dream,  and  to  show  bjr 
niiat  operation  of  the  mind  a  dream  is  produced  during  sleep* 
When  this  is  understood  we  shall  be  the  better  enabled  to  judga 
ihedier  anj  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them  ;  and,  consequently, 
whether  the  several  matters  in  the  New  Testament  related  of 
dreams  deserve  the  credit  which  the  writers  of  that  book  and 
priests  and  commentators  ascribe  to  them. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  dreams,  or  of  that  which 

*  passes  in  ideal  vision  during  a  state  of  sleep,  it  is  first  necessary 

to  understand  the  composition  and  decomposition  of  the  human 

The  three  great  faculties  of  the  mind  are  imagination,  judge- 
MBNT  and  MEMORY.  Evoiy  action  of  the  mind  comes  under  one 
or  the  other  of  these  faculties.  In  a  state  of  wakefuhiess,  as  in  the 
day-time,  these  three  faculties  aro  all  active ;  but  that  is  seldom 
the  case  in  sleep,  and  never  perfectly :  and  this  is  the  cause  that 
our  dreams  are  not  so  regular  and  rational  as  our  waking  thoughts. 

The  seat  of  that  collection  of  powers  or  faculties,  that  consti- 
tute what  is  called  the  mind,  is  in  the  brain.  There  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  any  visible  demonstration  of  this  anatomically,  but  ac* 
cidents  happening  to  living  persons,  show  it  to  be  so.  An  injury 
done  to  the  brain  by  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  will  sometimes  change 
a  wise  man  into  a  childish  idiot :  a  being  without  mind.  But  so 
careful  has  nature  been  of  that  sanctum  Bonetarum  of  man,  the 
brain,  that  of  all  the  external  accidents  to  which  humanity  is  sub- 
ject, this  happens  the  most  seldom.  But  we  often  see  it  happ«i« 
iog  by  long  and  habitual  intemperance* 
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Whether  those  three  faculties  occupy  distinct  Apartments  of  the 
brain,  is  known  only  to  that  Almighty  power  that  formed  and 
organized  it.  We  can  see  the  external  effects  of  muscular  motion 
in  all  the  members  of  the  body,  though  its  primum  mohiUy  or  first 
moving  cause,  is  unknown  to  man.  Our  external  motions  ara 
sometimes  the  effect  of  intention,  and  sometimes  not.  If  we  are 
sitting  and  intend  to  rise,  or  standing  and  intend  to  set,  or  to  walk, 
the  limbs  obey  that  intention  as  if  they  heard  the  order  given.  But 
we  make  a  thousand  motions  every  day,  and  that  as  well  waking 
as  sleeping,  that  have  no  prior  intention  to  direct  them.  Each 
member  acts  as  if  it  had  a  will  or  mind  of  its  own.  Man  governs 
the  whole  when  he  pleases  to  govern,  but  in  the  interims  the  sev- 
eral parts,  like  little  suburbs,  govern  themselves  without  consulting 
the  sovereign. 

But  all  these  motions,  whatever  be  the  generating  cause,  are 
external  and  visible.  But  with  respect  to  the  brain,  no  ocular 
observation  can  be  made  upon  it.  All  is  mystery  ;  all  is  darkneM 
in  that  womb  of  thought. 

Whether  the  brain  is  a  mass  of  matter  in  continual  rest ;  whether 
it  has  a  vibrating  pulsative  motion,  or  a  heaving  and  falling  mo- 
tion, like  matter  in  fermentation  ;  whether  different  parts  of  the 
bram  nave  different  motions  according  to  the  faculty  that  is  em- 
ployed, be  it  the  imagination,  the  judgment,  or  the  memory,  man 
knows  nothing  of  it.  He  knows  not  the  cause  ol  his  own  wit.  His 
own  brain  conceals  it  from  him. 

Comparing  invisible  by  visible  things,  as  metaphysical  can 
sometimes  be  compared  to  physical  things,  the  operations  of  those 
distinct  and  several  faculties  have  some  resemblance  to  the  me* 
chanism  of  a  watch.  The  main  spring  which  puts  all  in  motiofif 
corresponds  to  the  imagination  :  the  pendulum  or  balance,  which 
corrects  and  regulates  that  motion,  corresponds  to  the  judgment ; 
and  the  hand  and  dial,  like  the  memory,  record  the  operations. 

Now  in  proportion  as  these  several  faculties  sleep,  slumber,  oi 
keep  awake,  during  the  continuance  of  a  dream,  in  that  proportion 
the  dream  will  be  reasonable  or  frantic,  remembered  or  forgotten* 
If  there  is  any  faculty  in  mental  man  that  never  sleeps,  it  is  that 
volatile  thing  the  imagination :  the  case  is  different  with  the  judg- 
ment and  memory.  The  sedate  and  sober  constitution  of  the 
judgment  easily  disposes  it  to  rest ;  and  as  to  the  memory,  it 
*ecords  in  silence,  and  is  active  onlj  when  it  is  called  upon* 
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That  die  judgment  soon  goes  to  sleep  may  be  perceived  by  our 
sometimes  begmmng  to  dream  before  we  are  fully  asleep  our- 
lelyes.  Some  ranaora  thought  runs  in  the  mind,  and  we  starts  as 
it  were,  into  recollection  that  we  are  dreaming  between  sleepmg 
and  waking. 

If  the  judgment  sleeps  whilst  the  imagination  keeps  awake,  the 
dream  will  be  a  riotous  assemblage  of  mis-shapen  images  and  ran- 
ting ideas,  and  the  more  active  the  imagination  is,  the  wilder  the 
dream  will  be.  The  most  inconsistent  and  the  most  impossible 
things  will  appear  right ;  because  that  faculty,  whose  province  it 
is  to  keep  order,  is  in  a  state  ot  absence.  The  master  of  the 
school  is  gone  out,  and  the  boys  are  in  an  uproar. 

If  the  memory  sleeps,  we  shall  have  no  other  knowledge  of  the 
dream  than  that  we  have  dreamt,  without  knowing  what  it  was 
about.  In  this  case  it  is  sensation,  rather  than  recollection,  that 
acts.  The  dream  has  given  us  some  sense  of  pain  or  trouble,  and 
we  feel  it  as  a  hurt,  rather  than  remember  it  as  a  vision. 

If  memory  only  slumbers,  we  shall  have  a  faint  remembrance 
of  the  dream,  and  afler  a  few  minutes  it  will  sometimes  happen 
that  the  principal  passages  of  the  dream  will  occur  to  us  more 
fiilly.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that  the  memory  will  sometimes  con- 
tinue slumbering  or  sleeping  aAer  we  are  awake  ourselves,  and 
that  so  fully,  that  it  may,  and  sometimes  does  happen,  that  we  do 
not  immediately  recollect  where  we  are,  nor  what  we  have  been 
about,  or  have  to  do.  But  when  the  memory  starts  into  wakeful- 
ness, it  brings  the  knowledge  of  these  things  back  upon  us,  like  a 
flood  of  light,  and  sometimes  the  dream  with  it. 

But  the  most  curious  circumstance  of  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
dream,  is  the  power  it  has  to  become  the  agent  of  every  person, 
character  and  thing,  of  which  it  dreams.  It  carries  on  conversa- 
tion with  several,  asks  questions,  hears  answers,  gives  and  receives 
information,  and  it  acts  all  these  parts  itself. 

But  however  various  and  eccentric  the  imagination  may  be  in  the 
creation  of  images  and  ideas,  it  cannot  supply  the  place  of  memo- 
ly,  with  respect  to  things  that  are  forgotten  when  we  are  awake. 
For  example,  if  we  have  forgotten  the  name  of  a  person,  and  dream 
of  seeing  him  and  asking  him  his  name,  he  cannot  tell  it ;  for  it  is 
ourselves  asking  ourselves  the  question. 

Bat  though  the  imagination  cannot  supply  the  place  of  real 
memory,  it  has  the  wild  &cultyof  counterfeiting  memory.    It 
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Whether  this  was  done  sleeping  or  waking,  we  are  not  told,  but 
it  seems  that  David,  whom  they  call  **  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart,"  did  not  know  by  what  spirit  he  was  moved ;  and  as  to  the 
men  called  inspired  penmen,  they  agree  so  well  about  the  matter, 
that  in  one  book  they  say  that  it  was  God,  and  in  the  other  that  it 
was  the  Devil. 

The  idea  that  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  had  of  a  God  was 
boisterous,  contemptible,  and  vulgar. — They  make  him  the  Mars 
of  the  Jews,  the  fighting  God  of  Israel,  the  conjuring  God  of  their 
Priests  and  Prophets. — They  tell  as  many  fables  of  him  as  the 
Greeks  told  of  Hercules.  *  *  *  * 

They  make  their  God  to  say  exultingly,  **  /  will  get  me  hofunar 
upon  Pharoah  and  upon  his  Host,  upon  his  Chariots  and  upon  his 
Horsemen.^^ — And  that  he  may  keep  his  word,  they  make  him  set 
a  trap  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  for  Pharoah,  his 
host,  and  his  horses,  and  drown  them  as  a  rat-catcher  would  do 
80  many  rats — Great  honour  indeed  !  the  story  of  Jack  the  giant- 
killer  is  better  told ! 

They  pit  him  against  the  Egyptian  magicians  to  conjure  with 
him,  the  three  first  essays  are  a  dead  match — Each  party  turns 
his  rod  into  a  serpent,  the  rivers  into  blood,  and  creates  frogs ; 
but  upon  the  fourth,  the  God  of  the  Israelites  obtains  the  laurel, 
he  covers  them  all  over  with  lice ! — The  Egyptian  magicians  can- 
not do  the  same,  and  this  lousy  triumph  proclaims  the  victory ! 

They  make  their  God  to  rain  fire  and  brimstone  upon  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  belch  fire  and  smoke  upon  mount  Sinai,  as  if 
he  was  the  Pluto  of  the  lower  regions.  They  make  him  salt  up 
Lot's  wife  like  pickled  pork ;  they  make  him  pass  like  Shak 
speare's  Queen  Mab  into  the  brain  of  their  priests,  prophets,  and 
prophetesses,  and  tickle  them  into  dreams,  and  after  making  him 
play  all  kind  of  tricks  they  confound  him  with  Satan,  and  leave 
us  at  a  loss  to  know  what  God  they  meant ! 

This  is  the  descriptive  God  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  as  to 
the  New,  though  the  authors  of  it  have  varied  the  scene,  they  have 
continued  the  vulgarity. 

Is  man  ever  to  be  the  dupe  of  priestcraft,  the  slave  of  supersti 
tion  1    Is  he  never  to  have  just  ideas  of  his  Creator  ?    Is  it  bettei 
not  to  belief  there  is  a  God,  than  to  believe  of  him  falsely.    When 
we  behold  the  mighty  universe  that  surrounds  us,  and  dart  our  con- 
templation into  the  eternity  of  space,  filled  with  innumerable  orbs 
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nyolving  in  eternal  harmony,  how  paltry  must  the  tales  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  prophanely  called  the  word  of  God, 
appear  to  thoughtful  man  !  The  stupendous  wisdom  and  unerring 
order,  that  reign  and  govern  throughout  this  wondrous  whole,  and 
call  us  to  reflection,  pti/  to  shame  the  Bible  ! — The  God  of  etemii" 
ty  and  of  all  that  is  real,  is  not  the  God  of  passing  dreams,  and 
shadows  of  man's  imagination !  The  God  of  truth  is  not  the  God 
of  fahle;  the  belief  of  a  God  begotten  and  b,  God  crucified,  is  a 
God  blasphemed It  is  making  a  profane  use  of  reason.]* 

I  shall  conclude  this  Essay  on  Dream  with  the  two  first  verses 
of  the  34th  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus,  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Aprocrypha. 

**  The  hopes  of  a  man  void  of  understanding  are  vain  and  false  ; 
and  dreams  lift  up  fools — fVhoso  regardeth  dreams  is  ^ike  him 
that  catcheth  at  a  shadow,  and  foUoweth  after  the  loind,^^ 

1  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  passages  in  the  Bible, 
called  prophecies  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  to  show  there  are 
no  prophecies  of  any  such  person.  That  the  passages  clandes* 
tinely  styled  prophecies  are  not  prophecies,  and  that  they  refer  to 
circumstances  the  Jewish  nation  was  in  at  the  time  they  were 
written  or  spoken,  and  not  to  any  distance  of  future  time  or 
person. 


♦  Mr.  Paine  must  have  been  in  an  ill  humour  when  lie  wrote  the  i  ^ 
inclosed  m  crotchets,  commencinfi;  at  page  223:  and  probably  on  reriewinglt, 
and  discovering  exceptionable  clauses,  was  induced  to  reject  the  whole,  as  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  edition  published  by  himself.  But  naving  obtained  the 
original  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  P.  and  deeming  some  of  the  remarks  wot- 
thy  of  being  preserved,  I  have  thou(?.«i  ;roper  to  restore  the^iaasage,  with  th0 
ttoeption  of  tine  objectional  parts.— %z>«i6A. 
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EXAMINATION 

or   THE 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

^VOTID   PROM    THE   OLD,  AND   CALLED   PROPHECIES   OP  THB   COMmO   OF 

JESUS  CHRIST. 


[This  work  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Paine,  at  New- York, 
io  1807,  and  was  the  last  of  his  writings  edited  by  himself.  It  is 
evidently  extracted  from  his  answer  to  tlie  bishop  of  LlandafT,  or 
from  his  third  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  both  of  which  it  appears 
hj  his  will,  he  left  in  manuscript.  The  term,  "  The  Biahcp^^* 
occurs  in  this  examination  six  times  without  designating  what 
bishop  is  meant.  Of  all  the  replies  to  his  second  part  of  the  Age 
of  Reason,  that  of  bishop  Watson  was  the  only  one  to  which  he 
paid  particular  attention ;  and  he  is,  no  doubt,  the  person  nere 
alluded  to.  Bishop  Watson's  apology  for  the  Bible  had  been 
published  some  years  before  Mr.  P.  left  France,  and  the  latter 
composed  his  answer  to  it,  and  also  his  third  part  of  the  Age  of 
Reason,  while  in  that  country. 

When  Mr.  Paine  arrived  in  America,  and  found  that  liberal 
opinions  on  religion  were  in  disrepute,  through  the  influence  of 
hypocrisy  and  superstition,  he  declined  publishing  the  entire  of  the 
works  which  he  had  prepared ;  observing  that  **  An  author  might 
lose  the  credit  he  had  acquired  by  >vriting  too  much."  He  how- 
ever gave  to  the  public  the  examination  before  us,  in  a  pamphlet 
form.  But  the  apathy  which  appeared  to  prevail  at  that  time  in 
regard  to  religious  inquiry,  fully  determined  him  to  discontinue 
the  publication  of  his  theological  writings.  In  this  case,  taking 
only  a  portion  of  one  of  the  works  before  mentioned,  he  chose  % 
Me  adapted  to  the  particular  part  selected.] 
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The  passages  called  Prophecies  of,  or  concerning,  Jesus  Christy 
in  the  Old  Testament,  may  be  classed  under  the  two  followmg 
heads  : — 

First  those  referred  to  in  tli.  A*ir  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, called  the  four  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John. 

•Secondly,  those  which  transktors  and  commentators  have,  of 
their  own  imagination,  erected  into  prophecies,  and  dubbed  with 
that  title  at  the  head  of  the  several  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament 
Of  these  it  *is  scarcely  worth  while  to  waste  time,  ink,  and  paper 
upon  ;  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  chiefly  to  those  referred 
to  in  the  aforesaid  four  books  of  the  New  Test^pient.  If  I  show 
that  these  are  not  prophecies  of  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ, 
nor  have  reference  to  any  such  person,  it  will  be  perfectly  need- 
less to  combat  those  which  translators,  or  the  Church,  have 
invented,  and  for  which  they  had  no  other  authority  than  their 
own  imagination. 

I  begin  with  the  book  called  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew. 

In  the  first  chap.  ver.  18,  it  is  said,  *'  JVbip  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ'  was  in  this  wise ;  when  his  mother  JSIary  was  espoused  to 
Joseph,  before  they  came  together  she  was  found  with  child 
BT  THE  HOLT  GHOST." — This  is  going  a  little  too  fast ;  because 
to  make  this  verse  agree  with  the  next  it  should  have  said  no  more 
than  that  she  teas  found  with  child ;  for  the  next  verse  says, 
♦*  Then  Joseph  her  husband  being  a  just  man,  and  not  willing  to 
make  her  a  public  example,  was  minded  to  put  her  away  privily  " 
-^Consequently  Joseph  had  found  out  no  more  than  that  she  was 
with  child,  and  he  knew  it  was  not  by  himself. 

V.  20.  •*  ^nd  while  he  thought  of  these  things,  (that  is  whether 
he  should  put  her  away  privily,  or  make  a  public  example  of  her,) 
behold  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  (that 
is,  Joseph  dreamed  that  an  angel  appeared  unto  him)  saying, 
Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  J)Iary  thy 
wife,  for  that  which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  And 
she  shall  bring  forth  a  son  and  call  his  name  Jesus  ;  for  he  ahali 
sofoe  his  people  from  their  »«iw." 

Now,  without  entering  into  any  discussion  upon  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  account  here  given,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
it   haa    no  higher  authority  than  that  of  a  dream ;   for  it  is 
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impossible  for  a  man  to  behold  any  thing  in  a  dream,  but  that 
▼hich  he  dreams  of.  I  ask  not,  therefore,  whether  Joseph  (if 
there  was  such  a  man)  had  such  a  dream  or  not ;  because  admitp 
ting  he  had,  it  proves  nothing.  So  wonderful  and  rational  is  the 
faculty  of  the  mind  in  dreams,  that  it  acts  the  part  of  all  the  chap 
racters  its  imagination  creates,  and  what  it  thinks  it  hears  from 
any  of  them,  is  no  other  than  what  the  roving  rapidity  of  its  own 
imagination  invents.  It  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  me  what  Joseph 
dreamed  of;  whether  of  the  fidelity  or  infidelity  of  his  wife. — I 
pay  DO  regard  to  my  own  dreams,  and  I  should  be  weak  indeed  to 
put  faith  in  the  dreams  of  another. 

The  verses  that  follow  those  I  have  quoted,  are  the  words  of 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew.  '•  JVotr,  (says  he,)  all  thi9 
(that  is,  all  this  dreaming  and  this  pregnancy)  wa$  done  thai  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  wcls  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  Prophiif 
laytn/ar, 

•*  Behold  a  virgin  thall  be  with  child^  and  shall  bring  forth  a 
ion^  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being  in- 
terpretedj  is,  God  with  iw." 

This  passage  is  in  Isaiah,  chnp.  vii.  ver.  14,  and  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Matthew  endeavours  to  make  his  readers  believe  that 
this  passage  is  a  prophecy  of  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ.  It 
ts  no  such  thing — and  I  go  to  show  it  is  not.  But  it  is  first  ne* 
cessary  that  I  explain  the  occasion  of  these  words  being  spoken 
by  Isaiah  ;  the  reader  will  then  easily  perceive,  that  so  far  froBi 
their  being  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  have  not  the  leaat 
reference  to  B\ich  a  person,  or  any  thing  that  could  happen  in  the 
time  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived — which  was  about  seven 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Ismah.     The  case  is  this ; 

On  the  death  of  Solomon  the  Jewish  nation  split  into  two  mon- 
archies :  one  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Jerusalem  :  the  other  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Samaria.  The  kingdom  uf  Judah  followed  the  line  of 
David,  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel  that  of  Saul ;  and  tliese  two 
rival  monarchies  frequently  carried  on  fierce  wars  against  each 
other. 

At  the  time  Ahaz  was  king  of  Judah,  which  was  in  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  Pekah  was  king  of  Israel ;  and  Pekah  joined  himself  to 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  to  make  war  against  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  •■ 
and  these  two  kings  marched  a  confederated  and  powerful  nimj 
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against  Jerusalem.  Ahaz  and  his  people  became  alarmed  at  the 
danger,  and  **  their  hearts  were  moved  as  ike  trees  of  the  wood  are 
moved  with  the  wind.^^     Isaiah,  chap.  vii.  ver.  3. 

In  this  perilous  situation  of  things,  Isaiah  addressed  himself  to 
Ahaz,  and  assures  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  (the  cant  phrase 
of  all  the  prophets)  that  these  two  kings  should  not  succeed 
against  him  ;  and,  to  assure  him  that  tliis  should  be  the  case,  (the 
case  was  however  directly  contrary*)  tells  Ahaz  to  ask  a  sign  of 
the  Lord.  This  Ahaz  decHned  doing,  giving  as  a  reason,  that  he 
would  not  tempt  the  Lord ;  upon  which  Isaiah  who  pretends  to 
be  sent  from  God,  says,  ver.  14,  "  Therefore  the  Lord  himself 
shall  give  you  a  sign,  behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a 
9on — Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that  he  may  know  to  refuse 
the  evil  and  choose  the  good — For  before  the  child  shall  know  to 
refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  the  land  which  thou  abhorrest 
shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings" — meaning  the  king  of  Israel 
and  the  king  of  Syria,  who  were  marching  against  him. 

Here  then  is  the  sign,  which  was  to  be  the  birth  of  a  child,  and 
that  child  a  son ;  and  here  also  is  the  time  limited  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  sign,  namely,  before  the  child  should  know  to  re- 
fuse the  evil  and  choose  tlie  good.' 

The  thing,  therefore,  to  be  a  sign  of  success  to  Ahaz,  must  be 
something  that  would  take  place  before  the  event  of  the  battle 
then  pending  between  him  and  the  two  kings  could  be  known.  A 
thing  to  be  a  sign  must  precede  the  thing  signified.  The  sign  of 
rain  must  be  before  the  rain. 

It  would  have  been  mockery  and  insulting  nonsense  for  Isaiah 
to  have  assured  Ahaz  as  a  sign,  that  these  two  kings  should  not 
prevail  against  him  :  that  a  child  should  be  born  seven  hundred 
years  after  he  was  dead  ;  and  that  before  the  child  so  born  should 
know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  he,  Ahaz,  should 
be  delivered  from  the  danger  he  was  then  immediately  threatened 
with. 

♦  Chron.  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  1st.  •9has  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  began 
to  rngUy  and  he  reigned  sixteen  years  in  Jerusalem,  but  he  did  not  that  which  was 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. — ver.  5.  Wherefore  the  Lord  his  God  delivered 
him  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  they  smote  him,  and  carried  away 
a  great  multitude  of  them  captive  and  brought  them  to  Damascus  ;  and  he  wot 
tlso  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel^  who  smote  him  with  a  great 
ilaughter. 

Ver.  6.  m^nd  Pekah  {king  of  Israel)  slew  in  Judah  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  in  one  day. — ver.  8.  .ind  the  children  of  Israel  carried  away  captive  qf 
(heir  brethrm  two  hundred  thousand  tDomen,  sons,  and  daughters. 
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But  the  case  is^  that  the  child  of  which  Isaiah  speaks  was  hi$ 
own  childf  with  which  his  wife  or  his  mistress  was  then  pregnant ; 
for  he  says  in  the  next  chapter,  v.  2,  *<  And  I  took  unto  me  faithful 
VBxlntBBts  to  record^  Uriah  the  priest^  and  Zechariah  the  son  oj 
Jeberechiah ;  and  I  went  unto  the  prophetess^  and  she  conceived  and 
bear  a  son ;"  and  he  says,  at  ver.  18  of  the  same  chapter,  <'  Be* 
hold  I  and  the  chUdren  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  me  are  for 
signs  and  for  wonders  in  IsraeW^ 

It  may  not  he  improper  here  to  observe,  that  the  word  trans* 
lated  a  virgin  in  Isaiah,  does  not  signify  a  virgin  in  Hebrew,  but 
merely  a  young  woman.  The  tense  also  is  falsified  in  the  trans- 
lation* Levi  gives  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  14th  ver.  of  the  7th 
chap,  of  Isaiah,  and  the  translation  in  English  with  it — ^*  BeJiold 
a  young  woman  is  with  child  and  heareth  a  son^  The  expres« 
BiOD,  says  he,  is  in  the  present  tense.  This  translation  agrees  with 
the  other  circumstances  related  of  the  birth  of  this  child,  which 
was  to  be  a  sign  to  Ahaz.  But  as  the  true  translation  could  not 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  world  as  a  prophecy  of  a  child  to  bo 
bom  seven  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  Christian  translators 
have  falsified  the  original :  and  instead  of  making  Isaiah  to  say, 
behold  a  young  woman  is  with  child  and  heariih  a  son — they  make 
him  to  say,  behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  hear  a  son.  It  is, 
however,  only  necessary  for  a  person  to  read  the  7th  and  8th  chap* 
ters  of  Isaiah,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion is  no  prophecy  of  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ.  I  pass  on 
to  the  second  passage  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  New, 
as  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Matthew,  chap.  ii.  ver.  1.  "  Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in 
Bethlehem  of  Judah,  in*  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold  there 
came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem — saying,  where  is  he 
that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews  1  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the 
east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him.  When  Herod,  the  king^ 
heard  these  things,  he  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him 
— and  when  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of 
the  people  together,  ho  demanded  of  them  where  Christ  should  be 
bom — and  they  said  unto  him  in  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Ju« 
dea  :  for  thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet — and  thou  Bethlehem^ 
in  the  land  ofJudea,  art  not  the  least  among  the  Princes  ofJudea 
for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Gavemor  that  shall  rule  my  people 
IsraeL^^    This  passage  is  in  Micah,  chap.  5.  ver.  2. 
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I  pM8  over  the  absurdity  of  seeing  and  following  a  star  in  the 
day-time^  as  a  man  would  a  Will  with  the  wisp^  or  a  candle  audi 
lantern  at  night ;  and  also  that  of  seeing  it  in  the  east,  when  tbeiah 
aelves  came  from  the  east ;  for  could  such  a  thing  be  seen  at  al 
to  serve  them  for  a  guide,  it  must  be  in  the  west  to  them.  I  coa- 
fine  myself  solely  to  the  passage  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  book  of  Micah,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,,  chap.  t.  ver. 
2,  is  speaking  of  some  person  without  mentioning  his  name  from 
whom  some  great  achievements  were  expected  ;  but  the  descrip- 
tion he  gives  of  tlu^  person  at  the  5th  verse,  proves  evidently 
that  it  is  not  Jesus  Chri«t,  for  he  says  at  the  5th  ver.  **  and  Mi 
puM  shall  be  the  peace  when  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  oar 
land,  and  when  he  shall  tread  in  our  palaces,  then  shall  we  raise 
up  against  him  (that  is,  against  the  Assyrian)  seven  shepherds 
and  eight  principal  men — ^v.  6.  And  they  shall  waste  the  land  of 
Assyria  with  the  sword,  and  the  land  of  Nimrod  on  the  entrance 
ttereof ;  thus  shall  He  (the  person  spoken  of  at  the  head  of  the 
second  verse)  deliver  us  from  the  Assyrian  when  he  comcth  into 
our  land,  and  when  he  treadeth  within  our  borders." 

This  is  so  evidently  descriptive  of  a  military  chief,  that  it  can- 
not be  applied  to  Christ  without  outrdging  the  character  they  pee- 
tend  to  give  us  of  him.  Besides  which,  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  here  spoken  of,  and  those  of  the  times  in  which  Christ  ia 
said  to  have  lived,  are  in  contradiction  to  each  other.  It  was  the 
Romans,  and  not  the  Assyrians,  that  had  conquered  and  were  m 
the  land  of  Judea,  and  trod  in  their  palacts  when  Christ  was  bom, 
and  when  he  died,  and  so  far  from  his  driving  them  out,  it  was 
they  who  signed  the  warrant  ibr  his  execution,  and  he  sufiered 
under  it« 

Having  thus  shown  that  this  is  no  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
pass  on  to  the  third  passage  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  New,  as  a  prophecy  of  him. 

This,  like  the  first  I  have  spoken  of,  is  introduced  by  a  dream* 
Joseph  dreameth  another  dream,  and  dreameth  that  he  seeth 
another  angel.  The  account  begins  at  the  13th  v.  of  2d  chap,  ol 
Matthew. 

**  The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  say* 
ing.  Arise  and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother  and  flee  into 
Egypt,  and  be  thou  there  ':ntil  I  bring  thee  word :  For  Herod  wiD 
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•eek  the  life  of  the  young  child  to  destroy  him.  When  he  aroate 
he  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother  by  night  and  departed  into 
Egypt — and  was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod,  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying, 
Out  of  Egypt  J  liave  called  my  5o»." 

This  passage  is  in  the  book  of  Ilosea,  chap.  xi.  ver.  1.  Th« 
words  are,  *^  When  Israel  was  a  child  then  I  loved  him  and  called 
my  son  out  of  Egypt — As  they  called  them,  s^  they  went  from  them, 
they  sacrificed  unto  Baalam  and  burnt  incense  to  graven  images.'' 

This  passage  falsely  culled  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  refers  to  the 
chiklren  of  Israel  coming  out  of  Kgypt  in  the  time  of  Pharoah^ 
and  to  the  idolatory  they  coniniitted  afterwards.  To  make  it 
apply  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  must  then  be  the  person  who  sacrificed 
taUo  Baalam  ami  burnt  incense  to  graven  images,  for  the  person 
called  out  of  Egypt  by  the  collective  name,  Israel,  and  the  per- 
sons committing  this  idolatory,  are  the  same  persons,  or  the 
descendants  from  them.  This,  then,  can  be  no  prophecy  of  Jesiu 
Christ,  unless  they  are  willing  to  make  an  idolater  of  him.  I  pass 
Oft  to  the  fourth  passage,  called,  a  prophecy  by  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  Matthew. 

This  is  introduced  by  a  story,  told  by  nobody  but  himself,  and 
scarcely  believed  by  any  body,  of  ther  slaughter  of  all  the  childreu 
under  two  years  old,  by  the  command  of  Herod.  A  thing  which 
it  is  not  probable  should  be  done  by  Herod,  as  he  only  held 
an  office  under  the  Roman  government,  to  which  appeals  could 
always  be  had,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Paul. 

Matthew,  however,  having  made  or  told  his  story,  says,  chap* 
ii.  V.  17. — *'  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jere-^ 
miah,  the  prophet,  saying, — In  Ramah  was  there  a  voice  heardf 
lamentationy  weeping  and  great  mourning ;  Rachael  weeping  fo^ 
her  children^  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they  were  no/." 

This  passage  is  in  Jeremiah,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  15,  and  this  verse 
when  separated  from  the  verses  before  and  after  it,  and  which  ex- 
plains its  application,  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to 
every  case  of  wars,  sieges,  and  other  violences,  such  as  the 
Christians  themselves  have  of\en  done  to  the  Jews,  where  mo* 
thers  have  lamented  the  loss  of  their  children.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  verse,  taken  singly,  that  designates  or  points  out  any  partico 
lar  application  of  it,  otherwise  thaji  it  points  to  some  circum* 
ibiiceB  which*  at  the  time  of  writing  it,  had  already  happenedf 
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and  not  to  a  thing  yet  to  happen,  for  the  verse  is  in  the  preter  or 
past  tense.  I  go  to  explain  the  case  and  show  the  appUcatiDa 
of  the  verse. 

Jeremiah  lived  in  the  time  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged,  took, 
plundered,  and  destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  led  the  Jews  captive  to 
Babylon.  He  carried  his'  violence  against  the  Jews  to  every  ex- 
treme. He  slew  the  sons  of  king  Zedekiah  before  his  face,  he 
then  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  kept  him  in  prison  till  the 
day  of  his  death. , 

It  is  of  this  time  of  sorrow  and  suffering  to  the  Jews  that  Jere- 
miah is  speaking.  Their  temple  was  destroyed,  their  land  deso* 
lated,  their  nation  and  government  entirely  broken  up,  and  them- 
selves, men,  women  and  children,  carried  into  captivity.  They 
had  too  many  sorrows  of  their  own,  immediately  before  their  eyes, 
to  permit  them,  or  any  of  their  chiefs,  to  be  employing  tliemselves 
on  things  that  might,  or  might  not,  happen  in  the  world  seven  hun- 
dred years  afterwards. 

It  is,  as  already  observed,  of  this  time  of  sorrow  and  suffering  to 
the  Jews  that  Jeremiah  is  speaking  in  the  verse  in  question.  In 
the  two  next  verses,  the  16th  and  17th,  he  endeavours  to  console 
the  sufferers  by  giving  them  hopes,  and,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  speaking  in  those  days,  assurances  from  the  Lord,  that  their  suf^ 
ferings  should  have  an  end.  and  that  their  children  should  return 
again  to  their  own  children.  But  I  leave  the  verses  to  speak  for 
themselves,  and  the  Old  Testament  to  testify  against  the  New. 

Jeremiah,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  15. — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  a  voice 
%oaa  heard  in  Ramah  (it  is  in  the  preter  tense)  lamentation  and 
bitter  weeping  :  Rachael,  weeping  for  her  children  because  they 
were  not." 

Verse  16. — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  refrain  thy  voice  from  weep 
ing,  and  thine  eyes  from  tears  ;  for  thy  work  shall  be  rewarded, 
said  the  Lord,  and  they  shall  comt  again  from  the  land  of  tht 
enemy." 

Verse  17. — **  And  there  is  hope  in  thine  end,  saith  the  Lord 
that  thy  children  shall  come  again  to  their  own  border." 

By  what  strange  ignorance  or  imposition  is  it,  that  the  children 
of  which  Jeremiah  speaks,  (meaning  the  people  of  the  Jewish  nar 
tion,  scripturally  called  children  of  Israel^  and  not  mere  infants  un- 
der two  years  old,)  and  who  were  to  return  again  from  the  land  of 
die  enemy,  and  come  a^^am  into  their  own  borders,  can  mean  the 
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children  that  Matthew  makes  Herod  to  slaughter  ?  Could  those 
return  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy,  or  how  can  the  land  of  the 
enemy  be  applied  to  them  1  Could  they  come  again  to  their  own 
borders  1  Good  heavens  !  How  has  the  world  been  imposed  upon 
by  Testament-makers,  priestcraA,  and  pretended  prophecies.  I 
pass  on  to  the  fifth  passage  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This,  like  two  of  the  former,  is  introduced  by  dream.  Joseph 
dreamed  another  dream,  and  dreameth  of  another  Angel.  And 
Matthew  is  again  the  historian  of  the  dream  and  the  dreamer.  If 
it  were  asked  how  Matthew  could  know  what  Joseph  dreamed, 
neither  the  Bishop  nor  all  the  Church  could  answer  the  question. 
Perhaps  it  was  Matthew  that  dreamed,  and  not  Joseph ;  that  is, 
Joseph  dreamed  by  proxy,  in  Matthew's  brain,  as  they  tell  us 
Daniel  dreamed  for  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  go 
on  with  my  subject. 

The  account  of  this  dream  is  in  Matthew,  chap.  ii.  verse  19. — 
"  But  when  Herod  was  dead,  behold  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appear- 
ed in  a  dream  to  Joseph  in  Egypt — Saying,  arise,  and  take  the 
joung  child  and  its  mother  and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel,  for  they 
are  dead  which  sought  the  young  child's  life — and  he  arose  and 
took  the  young  child  and  his  mother  and  came  into  the  land  of 
Israel.  But  when  he  heard  that  Archclaus  did  reign  in  Judeu  in 
the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither.  Not- 
withstanding  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream  (here  is  another 
drearn)  he  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee  ;  and  he  came 
and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  jyazareth,  thai  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
iro»  spoken  by  the  prophets, — lie  shall  be  called  a  JSTazarine.^^ 

Here  is  good  circumstantial  evidence,  that  Matthew  dreamedf 
for  there  is  no  such  passage  in  all  the  Old  Testament ;  and  I  in- 
vite the  bishop  and  all  the  priests  in  Christendom,  including  those 
of  America,  to  produce  it.  I  pass  on  to  the  sixth  passage,  called 
a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This,  as  Swift  says  on  another  occasion,  is  lugged  in  head  atid 
shoulders ;  it  need  only  to  be  seen  in  order  to  be  hooted  as  a  forced 
and  far-fetched  piece  of  imposition. 

Matthew,  chap.  iv.  v.  12.  "  Now  when  Jesus  heard  that  John 
was  cast  into  prison,  he  depa<*ted  into  GaUlee — and  leaving  Naza- 
redi,  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum,  which  is  upon  the  sea 
coast,  in  the  borders  of  Zebulon  and  Nephthalim — That  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  (Isaiah)  the  proj^et,  bbJt 
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ing,  The  land  of  Zebulon  and  the  land  of  J^Tepthalim,  by  the  wai^ 
of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan^  in  Galilee  of  the  Geniilea — the  peopki 
which  sal  in  darkness  saw  great  light,  and  to  them  which  $€U  M 
the  region  and  shadow  of  deaths  light  is  springing  upon  them,** 

I  wonder  Matthew  has  not  made  the  cris-cross-row,  or  thechrist* 
cross-row  (I  know  not  how  the  priests  spell  it)  into  a  prophecy. 
He  might  as  well  have  done  this  as  cut  out  these  unconnected 
and  undescriptive  sentences  from  the  place  they  stand  in  and 
duhbed  them  with  that  title. 

The  words,  however,  are  in  Isaiah,  chap.  ix.  verse  1,  2,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  Nevertheless  the  dimness  shall  not  be  such  as  was  in  her  vex- 
ation,  when  at  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of  Zebulon 
and  the  land  of  J^ephlhali,  and  afterwards  did  more  grievously 
afflict  her  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan  in  Galilee  of  the 
nations.** 

All  this  relates  to  two  circumstances  that  had  already  happened, 
at  the  time  these  words  in  Isaiah  were  written.  The  one,  where 
the  land  of  Zebulon  and  Nephthali  had  been  lightly  afflicted,  and 
afler  wards  more  grievously  by  the  way  of  the  sea. 

But  observe,  reader,  how  Matthew  has  falsified  the  text.  He 
begins  his  quotation  at  a  part  of  the  verse  where  there  is  not  so 
much  as  a  comma,  and  thereby  cuts  off  every  thing  that  relate* 
to  the  first  affliction.  He  then  leaves  out  all  that  relates  to  the 
second  affliction,  and  by  this  means  leaves  out  every  thing  that 
makes  the  verse  intelligible,  and  reduces  it  to  a  senseless  skeleton 
of  names  of  towns. 

To  bring  this  imposition  of  Matthew  clearly  and  immediately 
before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  I  will  repeat  the  verse,  and  put  be- 
tween crotchets  the  words  he  has  lefl  out,  and  put  in  Italics  those 
he  has  preserved. 

[Nevertheless  the  dimness  shall  not  be  such  as  was  in  her  vex- 
ation when  at  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted]  the  land  of  Zebulon  and 
the  land  of  JS^ephthali,  [and  did  afterwards  more  grievously  afflict 
her]  by  the  way  of  the  sea  beyond  Jordan  in  Galilee  of  the  nations. 

What  gross  imposition  is  it  to  gut,  as  the  phrase  is,  a  verse  in 
this  manner,  render  it  perfectly  senseless,  and  then  puff  it  off  on  a 
credulous  world  as  a  prophecy.     I  proceed  to  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  2.  "  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light ;  they  that  dweU  in  the  laud  of  the  shadow  of  deatli,  upou 
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ttem  hath  the  hght  shined."  All  this  is  historical,  and  not  in  the 
least  prophetical.  The  whole  is  in  the  preter  tense  :  it  speaks  of 
thioga  that  had  been  accomplished  at  the  time  the  words  were  writ* 
tea,  and  not  of  things  to  he  accomplished  afterwards. 

As  then  the  passage  is  in  no  possible  sense  prophetical,  nor  in- 
tended to  be  so,  and  that  to  attempt  to  make  it  so,  is  not  only  to 
falsify  the  original,  but  to  commit  a  criminal  imposition  ;  it  is  mas- 
ter of  no  concern  to  us,  otherwise  than  as  curiosity,  to  know  who 
the  people  were  of  which  the  passage  speaks,  that  sat  in  darkness, 
and  what  the  light  was  that  shined  in  upon  them. 

If  we  look  into  the  preceding  chapter,  the  8th,  of  which  the  9th 

is  only  a  continuation,  we  siiall  find  the  writer  speaking,  at  the 

19th  verse,  of"  witches  and  icizards  icho  peep  about  and  wuWer," 

and  of  people  who  made  application  to  them  ;  and  he  preaches  and 

exhorts  them  against  this  darksome  practice.     It  is  of  this  people, 

and  of  this  darksome  practice,  or  icalking  in  darkness,  that  he  is 

^leaking  at  the  2d  verse  of  the  9th  chapter ;  and  with  respect  to 

the  light  that  had  shined  in  upon  them,  it  refers  entirely  to  his  own 

ministry,  and  to  the  boldness  of  it,  which  opposed  itself  to  that  ol 

the  witches  and  wizards  who  peeped  about  and  muttered, 

Isaiah  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  wild  disorderly  writer,  preserving 
in  general  no  clear  chain  of  perception  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
ideas,  and  consequently  producing  no  defined  conclusions  from 
them.     It  is  the  wildness  of  his  style,  the  confusion  of  his  ideas, 
and  the  ranting  metaphors  he  employs,  that  have  afforded  so  many 
opportunities  to  priestcraft  in  some  cases,  and  to  superstition  in 
others,  to  impose  those  defects  upon  the  world  as  prophecies  ot 
Jesus  Christ.     Finding  no  direct  meaning  in  them,  and  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  them,  and  supposing  at  the  same  time  thejr 
were  intended  to  have  a  meaning,  they  supplied  the  defect  by  in- 
venting a  meaning  of  their  own,  and  called  it  his.     I  have,  how- 
ever, in  this  place  done  Isaiah  the  justice  to  rescue  him  from  the 
claws  of  Matthew,  who  has  torn  him  unmercifully  to  pieces  ;  and 
from  the  imposition  or  ignorance  of  priests  and  commentators,  by 
letting  Isaiah  speak  for  himself. 

If  the  words  walking  in  darkness^  and  light  breaking  tn,  could 
u  any  case  he  applied  prophetically,  which  they  cannot  be,  they 
would  better  apply  to  the  times  we  now  live  in  than  to  any  other. 
The  world  has  "  walked  in  darkness'^  for  eighteen  hundred  years, 
both  as  to  religion  and  govemr^ent,  and  it  is  only  since  the  Ame- 
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ing,  The  land  of  Zehulon  and  the  land  of  J^epthalim^  by  the  vat^ 
of  the  sea^  beyond  Joi^dan^in  Galilee  of  the  GentiUa — Ihe  people^ 
which  sal  in  darkness  saw  great  light,  and  to  them  which  sat  m 
the  region  and  shadow  of  deaths  light  is  springing  upon  them.^* 

I  wonder  Matthew  has  not  made  the  cris-cross-row,  or  the  christ* 
cross-row  (I  know  not  how  the  priests  spell  it)  into  a  prophecy. 
He  might  as  well  have  done  this  as  cut  out  these  unconnected 
and  undescriptive  sentences  from  the  place  they  stand  in  and 
duhbed  them  with  that  title. 

The  words,  however,  are  in  Isaiah,  chap,  ix,  verse  1,  2,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Nevertheless  the  dimness  shall  not  be  such  as  was  in  her  vex- 
ation, when  at  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of  Zebttlon 
and  the  land  of  J^ephthali^  and  aftenoards  did  more  gri^oualy 
ajflict  her  by  the  way  of  the  sea^  beyond  Jordan  in  Galilee  of  ths 
nations, ^^ 

All  this  relates  to  two  circumstances  that  had  already  happened, 
at  the  time  these  words  in  Isaiah  were  written.  The  one,  where 
the  land  of  Zebulon  and  Nephthali  had  been  lightly  afflicted,  and 
afterwards  more  grievously  by  the  way  of  the  sea. 

But  observe,  reader,  how  Matthew  has  falsified  the  text.  He 
begins  his  quotation  at  a  part  of  the  verse  where  there  is  not  so 
much  as  a  comma,  and  thereby  cuts  off  every  thing  that  relates 
to  the  first  affliction.  He  then  leaves  out  all  that  relates  to  the 
second  affliction,  and  by  this  means  leaves  out  every  thing  that 
makes  the  verse  intelligible,  and  reduces  it  to  a  senseless  skeleton 
of  names  of  towns. 

To  bring  this  imposition  of  Matthew  clearly  and  immediately 
before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  I  will  repeat  the  verse,  and  put  be- 
tween crotchets  the  words  he  has  left  out,  and  put  in  Italics  those 
he  has  preserved. 

[Nevertheless  the  dimness  shall  not  be  such  as  was  in  her  vex- 
ation when  at  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted]  the  land  of  Zebulon  and 
the  land  of  J^Tephthali,  [and  did  afterwards  more  grievously  afflict 
her]  by  the  tcay  of  the  sea  beyond  Jordan  in  Galilee  of  the  nations. 

What  gross  imposition  is  it  to  gut,  as  the  phrase  is,  a  verse  in 
this  manner,  render  it  perfectly  senseless,  and  then  puff*  it  off  on  a 
credulous  world  as  a  prophecy.     I  proceed  to  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  2.  "  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light  ;  they  that  dwell  in  the  laud  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upou 
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tbem  hath  the  hght  shined."  All  this  is  historical,  and  not  in  the 
least  prophetical.  The  whole  is  in  the  preter  tense :  it  speaka  of 
things  that  had  been  accomplished  at  the  time  the  words  were  writ- 
ten, and  not  of  things  to  be  accomplished  afterwards. 

As  then  the  passage  is  in  no  possible  sense  prophetical,  nor  in- 
tended to  be  so,  and  that  to  attempt  to  make  it  so,  is  not  only  to 
falsify  the  original,  but  to  commit  a  criminal  imposition  ;  it  is  mat- 
ter of  no  concern  to  us,  otherwise  than  as  curiosity,  to  know  who 
the  people  were  of  which  the  passage  speaks,  that  sat  in  darkness, 
and  what  the  light  was  that  shined  in  upon  them. 

If  we  look  into  the  preceding  chapter,  the  8th,  of  which  the  9th 
k  only  a  continuation,  we  shall  find  the  writer  speaking,  at  the 
19th  verse,  of**  witches  and  tcizards  xcho  peep  about  and  mwWer," 
and  of  people  who  made  application  to  them  ;  and  he  preaches  and 
exhorts  them  against  this  darksome  practice.  It  is  of  this  people, 
and  of  this  darksome  practice,  or  tcalJdng  in  darknessj  that  he  is 
qieaking  at  the  2d  verse  of  the  9th  chapter ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  light  that  had  shined  in  upon  ihem^  it  refers  entirely  to  his  own 
ministry,  and  to  the  boldness  of  it,  which  opposed  itself  to  that  ol 
the  wilcJus  and  wizards  who  peeped  about  and  muttered. 

Isaiah  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  wild   disorderly  writer,  preserving 
in  general  no  clear  chain  of  perception  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
ideas,  and  consequently  producing  no  defined  conclusions  from 
them.     It  is  the  wildness  of  his  stylo,  the  confusion  of  his  ideas, 
and  the  ranting  metaphors  he  employs,  that  have  afforded  so  many 
opportunities  to  priestcraft  in  some  cases,  and  to  superstition  in 
others,  to  impose  those  defects  upon  the  world  as  prophecies  ot 
Jesus  Christ.     Finding  no  direct  meaning  in  them,  and  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  them,  and  supposing  at  the  same  time  they 
were  intended  to  have  a  meaning,  they  supplied  the  defect  by  in- 
venting a  meaning  of  their  own,  and  called  it  his.     I  have,  hoin^- 
ever,  in  this  place  done  Isaiah  the  justice  to  rescue  him  from  the 
claws  of  Matthew,  who  has  torn  him  unmercifully  to  pieces  ;  and 
from  the  imposition  or  ignorance  of  priests  and  commentators,  by 
letting  Isaiah  speak  for  himself. 

If  the  words  walking  in  darkness^  and  light  breaking  in,  could 
in  any  case  be  applied  prophetically,  which  they  cannot  be,  they 
would  better  apply  to  the  times  we  now  live  in  than  to  any  other. 
The  world  has  '*  w<dked  in  darkness^^  for  eighteen  hundred  years, 
both  as  to  religion  and  govemr\eot|  and  it  is  only  since  the  Ame- 
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rican  Revolution  began  that  light  has  br(ken  in.  The  belief  of 
one  God^  whose  attributes  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  book  or  scrip- 
ture of  the  creation,  which  no  human  hand  can  counterfeit  or  falsi- 
fy, and  not  in  the  written  or  printed  book  which,  as  Matthew  baa 
shown,  can  be  altered  or  falsified  by  ignorance  or  design,  is  now 
making  its  way  among  us :  and  as  to  government,  the  light  is  aJ- 
ready  goneforth^  and  whilst  men  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  be 
blinded  by  the  excess  of  it,  as  at  a  certain  time  in  France,  when 
every  thing  was  Robespiercan  violence,  they  ought  to  reverence* 
and  even  to  adore  it,  with  all  the  firmness  and  perseverance  that 
true  wisdom  can  inspire. 

I  pass  on  to  the  seventh  passage,  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew,  chap.  viii.  ver.  16.  "  When  the  evening  was  comet 
they  brought  unto  him  (Jesus)  many  that  were  possessed  with 
devils,  and  he  cast  out  the  spirit  with  his  word,  and  healed  all  that 
were  sick. — That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias 
(Isaiah)  the  prophet,  saying,  himself  took  our  infirmities^  and  bare 
our  sicknesses. 

This  affair  of  people  being  possessed  by  devils,  and  of  casting 
them  out,  was  the  fable  of  the  day  when  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written.  It  had  not  existence  at  any  other  time* 
The  books  of  the  old  Testament  mention  no  such  thing  ;  the  peo- 
ple of  the  present  day  know  of  no  such  thing  ;  nor  does  the  histo- 
ry of  any  people  or  country  speak  of  such  a  thing.  It  starts  upon 
us  all  at  once  in  the  book  of  Matthew,  and  is  altogether  an  inven- 
tion of  the  New  Testament-makers  and  the  Christian  church* 
The  book  of  Matthew  is  the  first  book  where  the  word  Deeil  is 
mentioned.^  We  read  in  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  TestSr 
ment  of  things  called  familiar  spirits,  the  supposed  companions  of 
people  called  witches  and  wizards.  It  was  no  other  than  the  trick 
of  pretended  conjurors  to  obtain  money  from  credulous  and  ig- 
norant people,  or  the  fabricated  charge  of  superstitious  malignancy 
against  unfortunate  and  decrepid  old  age. 

But  the  idea  of  a  familar  spirit,  if  we  can  afHx  any  idea  to  the 
term,  is  exceedingly  different  to  that  of  being  possessed  by  a 
devil.  In  the  one  case,  the  supposed  familar  spirit  is  a  dexterous 
agent,  that  comes  and  goes  and  does  as  ho  is  bidden ;    in  the 

*  The  word  detxU  is  a  personification  of  toe  word  eriL 
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Other,  he  is  a  turb  jlent  roaring  monster,  that  tears  and  tortures 
the  body  into  convulsions.  Reader,  whoever  thou  art,  put  thy 
trust  in  thy  Creator,  make  use  of  the  reason  he  endowed  thee  with, 
and  cast  from  thee  all  such  fables. 

The  passage  alluded  to  by  Matthew,  for  as  a  quotation  it  is 
false,  is  in  Isaiah,  chap.  Hii.  ver.  4,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Surely  he  (the  person  of  whom  Isaiah  is  speaking  of)  hath 
horne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows."  It  is  in  the  preter 
tense. 

Here  is  nothing  about  casting  out  devils,  nor  curing  of  sick- 
nesses. The  passage,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  a  prophecy  of 
Christ,  is  not  even  applicable  as  a  circumstance. 

Isaiah,  or  at  least  the  writer  of  the  book  that  bears  his  name^ 
employs  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  the  53d,  in  lamenting  the  suf- 
ferings of  some  deceased  persons,  of  whom  he  speaks  very 
pathetically.  It  is  a  monody  on  the  death  of  a  friend ;  but  he 
Uentions  not  the  name  of  the  person,  nor  gives  any  circumstance 
of  him  by  which  he  can  be  personally  known  ;  and  it  is  this  silence, 
^hich  is  evidence  of  nothing,  that  Matthew  has  laid  hold  of  to 
put  the  name  of  Christ  to  it ;  as  if  the  chiefs  of  the  Jews,  whose 
sorrows  were  then  great,  and  the  times  they  lived  in  big  with  dan- 
ger, were  never  thinking  about  their  own  affairs,  nor  the  fate  of 
their  own  friends,  but  were  continually  running  a  wild-goose  chase 
into  futurity. 

To  make  a  monody  into  a  prophecy  is  an  absurdity.  The  char- 
acters and  circumstances  of  men,  even  in  different  ages  of  the 
"world,  are  so  much  alike,  that  what  is  said  of  one  may  with  pro- 
priety be  said  of  many ;  but  this  fitness  does  not  make  the 
passage  into  a  prophecy ;  and  none  but  an  impostor  or  a  bigot 
would  call  it  so. 

Isaiah,  in  deploring  the  hard  fate  and  loss  of  his  friend,  men- 
tions nothing  of  him  but  what  the  human  lot  of  man  is  subject  to. 
All  the  cases  he  states  of  him,  his  persecutions,  his  imprisonment, 
his  patience  in  suffering,  and  his  perseverance  in  principle,  are  all 
within  the  line  of  nature  :  they  belong  exclusively  to  none,  and 
may  with  justness  be  said  of  many.  But  if  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
person  the  church  represents  him  to  be,  that  which  would  exclu- 
sively ^pply  to  him,  must  be  something  that  could  not  apply  to 
any  other  person  ;  something  beyond  the  line  of  nature  ;  some- 
thing beyond  the  lot  of  mortal  man ;  and  there  are   no  such 
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rican  Revolution  began  that  light  has  br(ken  in.  The  belief  of 
one  God,  whose  attributes  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  book  or  scrip- 
ture of  the  creation,  which  no  human  hand  can  counterfeit  or  falsi- 
fy, and  not  in  the  written  or  printed  book  which,  as  Matthew  baa 
shown,  can  be  altered  or  falsified  by  ignorance  or  design,  is  now 
making  its  way  among  us  :  and  as  to  government,  the  light  i8  at- 
ready  gone  forth,  and  whilst  men  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  be 
blinded  by  the  excess  of  it,  as  at  a  certain  time  in  France,  when 
every  thing  was  Robespierean  violence,  they  ought  to  reverence* 
and  even  to  adore  it,  with  all  the  firmness  and  perseverance  that 
true  wisdom  can  inspire. 

I  pass  on  to  the  seventh  passage,  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew,  chap.  viii.  ver.  16.  "  When  the  evening  was  coinei 
they  brought  unto  him  (Jesus)  many  that  were  possessed  with 
devils,  and  he  cast  out  the  spirit  with  his  word,  and  healed  all  that 
were  sick. — That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaiu 
(Isaiah)  the  prophet,  saying,  himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare 
our  sicknesses. 

This  affair  of  people  being  possessed  by  devils,  and  of  castin/i; 
them  out,  was  the  fable  of  the  day  when  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written.  It  had  not  existence  at  any  other  time* 
The  books  of  the  old  Testament  mention  no  such  thing  ;  the  peo- 
ple of  the  present  day  know  of  no  such  thing  ;  nor  does  the  histo- 
ry of  any  people  or  country  speak  of  such  a  thing.  It  starts  upon 
us  all  at  once  in  the  book  of  Matthew,  and  is  altogether  an  inven- 
tion of  the  New  Testament-makers  and  the  Christian  church* 
The  book  of  Matthew  is  the  first  book  where  the  word  Dwil  is 
mentioned.^  We  read  in  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  TestSr 
ment  of  things  called  familiar  spirits,  the  supposed  companions  of 
people  called  witches  and  wizards.  It  was  no  other  than  the  trick 
of  pretended  conjurors  to  obtain  money  from  credulous  and  ig- 
norant people,  or  the  fabricated  charge  of  superstitious  malignancy 
against  unfortunate  and  decrepid  old  age. 

But  the  idea  of  a  familar  spirit,  if  we  can  afHx  any  idea  to  the 
term,  is  exceedingly  different  to  that  of  being  possessed  by  a 
devil.  In  the  one  case,  the  supposed  familar  spirit  is  a  dexterous 
agent,  that  comes  and  goes  and  does  as  ho  is  bidden ;    in  the 

*  The  word  dedl  ia  a  peraonificaticm  of  toe  word  eviL 
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other,  he  is  a  turb  ilent  roaring  monster,  that  tears  and  tortures 
the  body  into  convulsions.  Reader,  whoever  thou  art,  put  thy 
tnist  in  thy  Creator,  make  use  of  the  reason  he  endowed  thee  with, 
and  cast  from  thee  all  such  fables. 

The  passage  alluded  to  by  Matthew,  for  as  a  quotation  it  is 
fidse,  is  in  Isaiah,  chap.  liii.  ver.  4,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Surely  he  (the  person  of  whom  Isaiah  is  speaking  of)  hath 
borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows."  It  is  in  the  preter 
tense. 

Here  is  nothing  about  casting  out  devils,  nor  curing  of  sick- 
nesses. The  passage,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  a  prophecy  of 
Christ,  is  not  even  applicable  as  a  circumstance. 

Isaiah,  or  at  least  the  writer  of  the  book  that  bears  his  name, 
employs  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  the  53d,  in  lamenting  the  suf- 
ferings of  some  deceased  persons,  of  whom  he  speaks  very 
pathetically.  It  is  a  monody  on  the  death  of  a  friend ;  but  he 
mentions  not  the  name  of  the  person,  nor  gives  any  circumstance 
of  him  by  which  he  can  be  personally  known  ;  and  it  is  this  silence, 
^hich  is  evidence  of  nothing,  that  Matthew  has  laid  hold  of  to 
put  the  name  of  Christ  to  it ;  as  if  the  chiefs  of  the  Jews,  whose 
sorrows  were  then  great,  and  the  times  they  lived  in  big  with  dan- 
ger, were  never  thinking  about  their  own  affairs,  nor  the  fate  of 
their  own  friends,  but  were  continually  running  a  wild-goose  chase 
into  futurity. 

To  make  a  monody  into  a  prophecy  is  an  absurdity.  The  char- 
acters and  circumstances  of  men,  even  in  different  ages  of  the 
world,  are  so  much  alike,  that  what  is  said  of  one  may  with  pro- 
priety be  said  of  many ;  but  this  fitness  does  not  make  the 
passage  into  a  prophecy  ;  and  none  but  an  impostor  or  a  bigot 
would  call  it  so. 

Isaiah,  in  deploring  the  hard  fate  and  loss  of  his  friend,  men- 
tions nothing  of  him  but  what  the  human  lot  of  man  is  subject  to. 
All  the  cases  he  states  of  him,  his  persecutions,  his  imprisonment, 
his  patience  in  suffering,  and  his  perseverance  in  principle,  are  all 
within  the  line  of  nature  :  they  belong  exclusively  to  none,  and 
may  with  justness  be  said  of  many.  But  if  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
person  the  church  represents  him  to  be,  that  which  would  exclu- 
sively apply  to  him,  must  be  something  that  could  not  apply  to 
any  other  person  ;  something  beyond  the  line  of  nature  ;  some- 
thing besyond  the  lot  of  mortal  man ;  and  there  are   no  such 
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expressions  in  this  chapter,  nor  anj  other  chapter  in  the  OH 
Testament. 

It  is  no  exclusive  description  to  say  of  a  person,  as  is  said  of 
the  person  Isaiah  is  lamenting  in  this  chapter.  He  teas  appreu§d 
and  he  toaa  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth ;  he  ia  broughi 
OB  a  Lrnnb  to  the  slaughter,  and  aa  a  sheep  before  his  shearerw  il 
dumbf  so  he  opened  not  his  %nouthJ'^  This  may  he  said  of  thou* 
sands  of  persons,  who  have  suffered  oppressions  and  unjust  deadi 
with  patience,  silence,  and  perfect  resignation* 

Grotius,  whom  the  hishop  esteems  a  most  learned  man,  andt 
who  certainly  was  so,  supposes  that  the  person  of  whom  Isaiah  ia 
speaking,  is  Jeremiah.  Grotius  is  led  into  this  opinion,  from  dio 
agreement  there  is  between  the  description  given  by  Isaiah,  aai 
the  case  of  Jeremiah,  as  stated  in  the  book  that  bears  his  nani& 
If  Jeremiah  was  an  innocent  man,  and  not  a  traitor  in  the  interest 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  his  case  was 
hard ;  he  was  accused  by  his  countrymen,  was  persecuted,  op» 
pressed,  and  imprisoned,  and  he  says  of  himself,  (see  Jeremiahg 
chap.  ii.  ver.  19,)  '^  Bui  as  for  me,  /  was  like  a  lamb  or  an  ox  thai 
is  brought  to  the  slaughter,^^ 

I  should  be  inclined  to  the  same  opinion  with  Grotius,  had 
Isaiah  lived  at  the  time  when  Jeremiah  underwent  the  cruelties  af 
which  he  speaks  ;  but  Isaiah  died  about  fiAy  years  before ;  and  it 
is  of  a  person  of  his  own  time,  whose  case  Isaiah  is  lamenting  in 
the  chapter  in  question,  and  which  imposition  and  bigotry,  mora 
than  seven  hundred  years  afterwards,  perverted  into  a  prophecy  of 
a  person  they  call  Jesus  Christ. 

I  pass  on  to  the  eighth  passage  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew,  chap,  xii.  ver.  .14.  *'  Then  the  Pharisees  went  out. 
and  held  a  council  against  him,  how  they  might  destroy  him — But 
when  Jesus  knew  it  he  withdrew  himself;  and  great  numbers  fol- 
lowed him  and  he  healed  them  all — and  he  charged  them  that  thej 
should  not  make  him  known ;  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  Esaias  (Isaiah)  the  prophet,  saying, 

**  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen ;  my  beloved  in 
whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased,  I  will  put  my  spirit  upon  him,  and 
he  shall  show  judgment  to  the  Gentiles — ^he  shall  not  strive  nor 
cry,  neither  shall  )Bny  man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets — a  bruised 
reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  smoaking  flax  shall  he  not  quench,  tiL 
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k  ienda  forA  judgment  unto  victory — and  in  his  name  shall  tha 
Gentiles  trust" 

In  the  first  place,  this  passage  hath  not  the  least  relation  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  quoted. 

Matthew  says,  that  the  Pharisees  held  a  council  against  Jesus 
lo  destroy  him — that  Jesus  withdrew  himself — that  great  numbers 
followed  him — ^that  he  healed  them — and  that  he  charged  them 
they  should  not  make  him  known. 

But  the  passage  Matthew  has  quoted  as  being  fulfilled  by  these 
circumstances,  does  not  so  much  as  apply  to  any  one  of  them.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pharisees  holding  a  council  to  destroy 
Jesus — ^with  his  withdrawing  himself — with  great  numbers  follow* 
iog  him — ^with  his  healing  them — nor  with  his  charging  them  not 
to  make  him  known. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  passage  is  quoted,  and  the  passage 
itself,  are  as  remote  from  each  other,  as  nothing  from  something. 
But  the  case  is,  that  people  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of 
reading  the  books,  called  the  Bible  and  Testament,  with  their 
eyes  shut,  and  their  senses  locked  up,  that  the  most  stupid  incon- 
sistencies have  passed  on  them  for  truth,  and  imposition  for  pro 
phecy.  The  all-wise  Creator  has  been  dishonoured  by  be- 
ing made  the  author  of  fable,  ana  the  human  mind  degraded  by 
believing  it 

In  tiiis  passage  as  in  that  last  mentioned,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son of  whom  the  passage  speaks  is  not  given,  and  we  are  left  in 
the  dark  respecting  him.  It  is  this  defect  in  the  history,  that 
bigotry  and  imposition  have  laid  hold  of,  to  call  it  prophecy. 

Had  Isaiah  lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  passage  would 
descriptively  apply  to  him.  As  king  of  Persia,  his  authority  was 
great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  it  is  of  such  a  character  the  pas- 
sage  speaks  ;  and  his  friendship  for  the  Jews  whom  he  liberated 
from  captivity,  and  who  might  then  be  compared  to  a  bruised 
Tud^vrna  extensive.  'But  this  description  does  not  apply  to 
Jesus  Christ,  who  had  no  authority  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  as 
to  his  own  countrymen,  figuratively  described  by  the  bruised 
reed,  it  was  they  who  crucified  him.  Neither  can  it  be  said  of 
him  that  he  did  not  cry,  and  that  his  voice  was  not  heard  in  the 
street  As  a  preacher  it  was  his  business  to  be  heard,  and  we 
are  told  that  he  travelled  about  the  country  for  that  purpose. 
Matthew  has  given  a  long  sermon,  which  (if  his  authori^  is  goo^ 
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bat  which  is  much  to  he  douhted  since  he  imposes  so  much,) 
Jesus  preached  to  a  multitude  upon  a  mountain,  and  it  would  bf 
a  quibhle  to  say  that  a  mountain  is  not  a  street,  since  it  is  a  placa 
equally  as  public. 

The  last  verse  in  the  passage  (the  4th)  as  it  stands  in  Isaiaht 
and  which  Matthew  has  not  quoted,  says,  *<  He  shall  not  fail  nor 
be  discouraged  till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth  and  the  isles 
shall  wait  for  his  law."  This  also  applies  to  Cyrus.  He  was  not 
discouraged,  he  did  not  fail,  he  conquered  all  Babylon,  liberated 
the  Jews,  and  established  laws.  But  tliis  cannot  be  said  of  Jesm 
Christ,  who  in  the  pcLSsage  before  us,  according  to  Matthew,  wit)l» 
drew  himself  for  fear  of  the  Pharisees,  and  charged  the  peopla 
that  followed  him  not  to  make  it  known  where  he  was  ;  and  whot 
according  to  other  parts  of  the  Testament,  was  continually  mov* 
ing  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  being  apprehended.* 


♦  In  the  second  part  of  tlie  JIge  of  Reason^  I  have  shown  that  the  book  as» 
cribcd  to  Isaiali  is  not  only  miscellaneous  jus  to  matter,  but  as  to  autliorsliip ; 
that  there  arc  parts  in  it  which  could  not  be  written  by  Isaiah,  because  they 
speak  of  things  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  he  was  dead.  The  iiiaiaoQi 
I  nave  g:iven  of  this,  in  that  work,  corresponds  with  the  subject  I  am  upoOi  of 
hast  a  little  better  than  J\[atthetc*s  introduction  and  his  quotation. 

Isabdi  lived,  the  latter  jiart  of  his  life,  in  the  time  of  Hezckiali,  and  it  was 
alx)ut  one  himdred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  deatli  of  Hezckiah  to  the  first  year 
of  the  rciffn  of  Cyrus,  when  Cyms  published  a  proclamation,  which  isgiTenla 
the  first  cJiaplcr  of  tlie  book  of  Ezra,  fur  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  at  least  it  outrht  not  to  l>e  doubted,  that  the  Jews  would 
feel  an  affectionate  gratitude  for  tliis  act  of  benevolent  Justice,  and  it  is  natural 
they  would  express  that  ^atitude  in  the  custfnnary  style,  liombastical  and  hy- 
pcriKilical  as  it  was,  which  they  used  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  wfaidi 
was,  and  still  is  in  practice  with  all  tiie  eastern  nations.   ' 

The  instance  to  which  I  refer,  and  which  is  f^ivcn  in  the  second  part  of  tlie 
A?e  of  Reason,  is  tlie  last  verse  of  the  44th  chapter,  and  the  beginnmg  of  the 
45lh — ^in  tliese  words:  "  That  sailh  of  CyrnSj  he  is  my  shepherd  Jtnd  shall  per- 
form  all  my  pleasure :  even  saying  to  JentsaJem  thou  shalt  he  built,  and  to  thi 
Temple,  thy  foundtUion  shall  be  laid.  Thus  sailh  the  Lord  to  his  anointed.  It 
CyrWf  whose  right  hand  I  have  holdcn  to  subdue  nations  before  him;  and  I  will 
loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gales,  and  tht  gidii 
9haU  not  be  skuL" 

This  complementary  address  is  in  the  present  tense,  which  shows  that  the 
thinj:s  of  which  it  speaks  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  writing  it;  and  con* 
aequently  that  the  author  must  have  been  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  than  Isaiah,  and  that  the  book  which  bears  his  name  is  a  compilation. 
The  Proverbs  cedled  Solomon's,  and  tlio  Psalms  called  David's,  are  of  toe  muds 
kind.  The  two  last  verses  of  tlic  second  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  three  first 
verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Ezra,  are  word  for  word  the  same  ;  which  show 
that  the  compilers  of  tlie  Bible  mixed  the  writings  of  different  autliors  log^ 
ther,  and  put  them  under  some  common  head. 

As  we  have  here  an  instance  in  the  44th  and  45th  chapters  of  the  introdoe* 
tion  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  into  a  book  to  which  it  cannot  belong,  it  affords  good 
groimd  to  conclude,  that  the  passa^  in  the  42d  chapter,  in  which  the  character 
of  Cyrus  is  given  without  his  name,  has  been  introduced  in  like  manner,  aad 
that  Uic  i^rsoB  there  spoken  of  is  Cyrua» 
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Bat  it  is  immaterial  to  us,  at  this  distance  of  tiipe,  tokno># 
irho  the  pel  son  was  :  it  is  sufficient  to  the  purpose  I  am  upoa^ 
that  of  detecting  fraud  and  falsehood,  to  know  who  it  was  not, 
and  to  show  it  was  not  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ. 

I  pass  on  to  the  ninth  passage  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesua 
Christ 

Matthew,  chap.  xxi.  v.  1.  "  And  when  they  drew  nigh  unto- 
Jerusalem,  and  were  come  to  Bethpage,  unto  the  mount  of  Oliveff, 
then  Jesus  sent  two  of  his  disciples,  saying  unto  them,  go  into  the 
Tillage  over  against  you,  and  straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied, 
and  a  colt  with  her,  loose  them  and  bring  them  unto  me — and  if 
any  man  say  ought  to  you,  ye  shall  say,  the  Lord  hath  need  o£ 
them,  and  strait  way  he  will  send  them. 

^  All  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spokeik 
by  the  prophet,  saying.  Tell  ye  ike  daughter  of  Ston,  behold  tkif 
king  Cometh  unto  thee,  meek,  and  atiting  upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt 
the  foal  of  an  ass.^* 

Poor  ass !  let  it  be  some  consolation  amidst  all  thy  sufierings* 
that  if  the  heathen  world  erected  a  bear  into  a  constellation,  the 
Christian  world  has  elevated  thee  into  a  prophecy. 

This  passage  is  in  Zechariah,  chap.  ix.  ver  9,  and  is  one  of  the 
whioifl  of  friend  Zechariah  to  congratulate  his  countrymen,  who 
were  then  returning  from  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  himself  with 
them,  to  Jerusalem.  It  has  no  concern  with  any  other  subjects- 
It  lA  strange  that  apostles,  priests,  and  commentators,  never  per- 
mit, or  never  suppose,  the  Jews  to  be  speaking  of  their  own 
afiaira.  Every  thing  in  the  Jewish  books  is  perverted  and  dis- 
torted into  meanings  never  intended  by  the  writers.  Even  the 
poor  ass  must  not  be  a  Jew-ass  but  a  Christian-ass.  I  wonder 
they  did  not  make  an  apostle  of  him,  or  a  bishop,  or  at  least  make 
him  speak  and  prophecy.  He  could  have  liAed  up  his  voice  as 
loud  as  any  of  them. 

Zechariah,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  book,  indulges  himself  in 
several  whims  on  the  joy  of  getting  back  to  Jerusalem.  He 
Bays  at  the  8th  verse,  '*  I  saw  by  night  (Zechariah  was  a  sharp* 
sighted  seer)  and  behold  a  man  setting  on  a  red  horse^  (yes* 
reader,  a  red  horse,)  and  he  stood  among  the  myrtle  trees  that  were 
in  the  bottom,  and  behind  him  were  red  horses  speckled  and  white.^ 
Re  says  nothing  about  green  horses,  nor  blue  horses,  perhaps  be* 
cause  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  green  from  blue  by  night,  but  i 
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Christian  can  have  no  doubt  tfaej  were  there,  because  ^faiA  i§ 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.^ 

Zechariah  then  introduces  an  angel  among  his  horses,  but  he 
does  not  tell  us  what  colour  the  angel  was  of,  -whether  black  4V 
white,  nor  whether  he  came  to  buy  horses,  or  only  to  look  at  them 
as  curiosities,  for  certainly  they  were  of  that  kind.  Be  this  how 
ever  as  it  may,  he  enters  into  conversation  with  this  angel,  on  the 
joyful  affair  of  getting  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  he  saith  atthe  iMi 
verse,  **  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  /  am  returned  to  Jenna- 
lem  with  mercies  ;  my  house  shall  be  built  in  it  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  and  a  line  shall  be  stretched  forth  upon  Jerusalem.  "  An 
expression  signifying  the  rebuilding  the  city. 

All  this,  whimsical  and  imaginary  as  it  is,  sufficiently  proves  that 
it  was  the  entry  of  the  Jews  into  Jerusalem  from  captivity,  and 
not  the  entry  of  Jesus  Christ,  seven  hundred  years  afterwardi, 
that  is  the  subject  upon  which  Zechariah  is  always  speaking. 

As  to  the  expression  of  riding  upon  an  ass,  which  commentaton 
represent  as  a  sign  of  humility  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  case  is,  he  ne- 
ver was  so  well  mounted  before.  The  asses  of  those  countries 
are  large  and  well-proportioned,  and  were  anciently  the  chief  of 
riding  animals.  Their  beasts  of  burden,  and  which  served  also 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  poor,  were  camels  and  dromedaries. 
We  read  in  judges,  chap.  x.  ver.  4,  that  '^  Jair,  (one  of  the  Judges 
of  Israel,)  had  thirty  sons  that  rode  on  thirty  ass-colts^  and  diey 
had  thirty  cities.'*     But  commentators  distort  every  thing. 

There  is  besides  very  reasonable  grounds  to  conclude  that  this 
story  of  Jesus  riding  publicly  into  Jerusalem,  accompanied,  as  it 
is  said  at  the  8th  and  9th  verses,  by  a  great  multitude,  shouting 
and  rejoicing,  and  spreading  their  garments  by  the  way,  is  altoge- 
ther a  story  destitute  of  truth. 

In  the  last  passage  called  a  prophecy  that  I  examined,  Jesus  is 
represented  as  withdrawing,  that  is,  running  away,  and  concealing 
himself  for  fear  of  being  apprehended,  and  charging  the  people 
that  were  with  him  not  to  make  him  known.  No  new  circum- 
stance had  arisen  in  the  interim  to  change  his  condition  for  the 
better ;  yet  here  he  is  represented  as  making  his  public  entry  into 
the  same  city  from  which  he  had  fled  for  safety.  The  two  cases 
contradict  each  other  so  much,  that  if  both  are  not  false,  one  oi 
them  at  least  can  scarcely  be  true.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  one  word  of  historical  truth  in  the  whole  book 
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f  look  upon  it  at  best  to  be  a  romance  :  the  principal  personage  of 
which  Is  an  imaginary  or  allegorical  character  founded  upon  some 
tale»  and  in  which  the  moral  is  in  many  parts  good,  and  the  narra* 
live  part  very  badly  and  blunderingly  written. 

I  pass  on  to  the  tenth  passage,  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus 
Ghrist 

Matthewy  chap.  xxvi.  ver.  61.  •*  And  behold  one  of  them  which 
was  with  Jesus  (meaning  Peter)  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  drew 
his  sword,  and  struck  a  servant  of  the  high  priest,  and  smote  off 
his  ear.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him  ;  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into 
its  place,  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
sword.  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and 
he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels. 
But  how  then  shall  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled  that  thus  it  must  be* 
la  that  same  hour  Jesus  said  to  the  muhitudes,  are  ye  come  out 
as  against  a  thief,  with  swords  and  with  staves  for  to  take  me  t  I 
sat  daily  with  you  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  ye  laid  no  hold  on 
me.  But  all  this  was  done  that  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets 
might  be  fulfilled. 

This  loose  and  general  manner  of  speaking,  admits  neither  of 
detection  nor  of  proof.  Here  is  no  quotation  given,  nor  the  name 
of  any  Bible  author  mentioned,  to  which  reference  can  be  had. 

There  are,  however,  some  high  improbabilities  against  the  truth 
of  the  account. 

First — It  is  not  probable  that  the  Jews,  who  were  tnen  a  con- 
qoered  people,  and  under  subjection  to  the  Romans,  should  be 
permitted  to  wear  swords. 

Secondly — ^If  Peter  had  attacked  the  servant  of  the  high  priest 
and  cut  off  his  ear,  he  would  have  been  immediately  taken  up  by 
the  guard  that  took  up  his  master  and  sent  to  prison  with  him. 

Thirdly — ^What  sort  of  disciples  and  preaching  apostles  must 
those  of  Christ  have  been  that  wore  swords  ? 

Fourthly — This  scene  is  represented  to  have  takeci  place  the 
same  evening  of  what  is  called  the  Lord's  supper,^which  makes, 
according  to  the  ceremony  of  it,  the  inconsistency  of  wearing 
swords  the  greater. 

I  pass  on  to  the  eleventh  passage  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew,  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  3.  «*  Then  Judas,  which  had  be- 
^iayed  him,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  condemned,  repented  him- 
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teir«  and  brou^t  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the 
priests  and  elders,  saying,  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  bet] 
the  innocent  blood.  And  they  said,  what  is  that  to  us,  see  tb 
that.  And  he  cast  down  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  dep 
and  went  and  hanged  himself — And  the  chief  priests  took  di 
ver  pieces  and  said,  it  is  not  lawful  to  put  them  in  the  traa 
because  it  is  the  price  of  blood — And  they  took  counse] 
bought  with  them  the  potter's  field  to  bury  strangers  in — ^W 
fore  that  field  is  called  the  field  of  blood  unto  this  day.  ' 
was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremiah  the  propheti 
ing.  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  ol 
that  was  valued,  whom  they  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  i 
and  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field,  as  the  Lord  appointed  . 

This  is  a  most  barefaced  piece  of  imposition.     The  paj 
in  Jeremiah  which  speaks  of  the  purchase  of  a  field,  has  no 
to  do  with  the  case  to  which  Matthew  applies  it,  than  it  ha« 
with  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Americ€u     I  will  recite  the  i 
passage : 

Jeremiah,  chap,  xxxii.  v.  6.  *'  And  Jeremiah  said,  the 
of  the  Lord  <;ame  unto  roe,  saying — Behold  Hanamiel,  the  • 
Shallum  thine  uncle,  shall  come  unto  thee,  saying,  buy  the 
field  that  is  in  Anathoth,  for  the  right  of  redemption  is  thi 
buy  it — So  Hanamiel  mine  uncle's  son  came  to  me  in  the  co\ 
the  prison,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  said  untc 
buy  my  field  I  pray  thee  that  is  in  Anathoth,  which  is  in  the  c 
try  of  Benjamin,  for  the  right  of  inheritance  is  thine,  and  th 
demption  is  thine  ;  buy  it  for  thyself.  Then  I  knew  this  wa 
word  of  the  Lord — And  I  bought  the  field  of  Hanamiel 
uncle's  son,  that  was  in  Anathoth,  and  weighed  him  the  mc 
even  seventeen  shekels  of  silver — and  I  subscribed  the  evid 
and  sealed  it,  and  took  witnesses  and  weighed  him  the  mom 
balances.  So  I  took  the  evidence  of  the  purchase,  both 
which  was  sealed  according  to  the  law  and  custom,  and  that  n 
was  open — and  I  gave  the  evidence  of  the  purchase  unto  Bai 
the  son  of  Neriahi  the  son  of  Maasaeiath,  in  the  si^t  of  Hana 
mine  uncle's  son,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  that 
scribed,  before  all  the  Jews  that  sat  in  the  court  of  the  prist 
and  I  charged  Baruch  before  them,  saying.  Thus  saith  the  ] 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  Take  these  evidences,  this  evid 
of  the  purchase  both  which  is  sealed,  and  this  evidence  whi< 
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open,  and  pat  them  ia  an  earthen  vessel,  that  they  may  coi^dnue 
many  days — for  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
bouses,  and  fields,  and  vineyards,  shall  be  possessed  again  in  this 
knd.'' 

I  forbear  making  any  remark  on  this  abominable  imposition  of 
Matdiew.  The  diing  glaringly  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  priests 
and  commentators  that  I  rather  ought  to  censure,  for  having 
preached  falsehood  so  long,  and  kept  people  in  darkness  with  re* 
spect  to  those  impositions.  I  am  not  contending  with  these  men 
upon  points  of  doctrine,  for  I  know  that  sophistry  has  always  a  city 
of  refuge.  I  am  speaking  of  facts  :  for  wherever  the  thing  called  a 
feet  is  a  falsehood,  the  faith  founded  upon  it  is  delusion,  and  the 
doctrine  raised  upon  it  not  true.  Ah,  reader,  put  thy  trust  in  thy 
Creator,  and  thou  wilt  be  safe  !  but  if  thou  trustest  to  the  book 
called  the  scriptures,  thou  trustest  to  the  rotten  staff  of  fable  and 
falsehood.     But  I  return  to  my  subject. 

There  is  among  the  whims  and  reveries  of  Zechariah,  mention 
made  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver  given  to  a  potter.  They  can 
liardly  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  mistake  a  potter  for  a  field  :  and 
If  they  had,  the  passage  in  Zechariah  has  no  more  to  do  with 
Jesus,  Judas,  and  the  field  to  bury  strangers  in,  than  that  already 
quoted.     I  will  recite  the  passage. 

Zechariah,  chap.  xi.  ver.  7.  **  And  I  will  feed  the  flock  of 
^nghter,  even  you,  O  poor  of  the  flock  ;  and  I  took  unto  me  two 
staves  ;  the  one  I  called  Beauty,  and  the  other  I  called  Bttnds,  and 
I  fed  the  flock — Three  shepherds  also,  I  cut  off  in  one  month ; 
and  my  soul  loathed  them,  and  their  soul  also  abhorred  me. — Then 
said  I,  I  will  not  feed  you  ;  that  which  dieth,  let  it  die  ;  and  that 
which  is  to  be  cut  off,  let  it  be  cut  off;  and  let  the  rest  eat  every 
one  the  flesh  of  another. — And  I  took  my  staff,  even  Beauty,  and 
eut  it  asunder,  that  I  might  break  my  covenant  which  I  had  made 
with  all  the  people. — And  it  was  broken  in  that  day ;  and  so  the 
poor  of  the  flock  who  waited  upon  me,  knew  that  it  was  the  word 
of  fte  Lord. 

**  And  I  said  unto  them,  if  ye  think  good  give  me  my  price,  and 
if  not,  forbear.  So  they  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  nU 
ter.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  cast  it  unto  the  potter^  a  goodly 
price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them  ;  and  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of 
sihrer  and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
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^  When  I  cut  asunder  mine  other  staff,  even  JBamif,  4 
might  break  the  brotherhood  between  Judah  and  Israel/'* 

There  is  no  making  either  head  or  tail  of  this  incoherenl 
berish.  His  two  staves,  one  called  Beauiy  and  the  other  Jhi 
is  so  much  like  a  fairy  tale,  that  I  doubt  if  it  had  anj  other  ori 
—There  is,  however,  no  part  that  has  the  least  relation  to  the.' 
stated  in  Matthew  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  reverse  of  it.  I 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  whatever  it  was  for,  is  called  a  go 
price^  it  was  as  much  as  the  thing  was  worth,  and  according  tc 
language  of  the  day,  was  approved  of  by  the  Lord,  and  the  nM 
given  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  In  the  case  of  J 
and  Judas,  as  stated  in  Matthew,  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  i 
the  price  of  blood ;  the  transaction  was  condemned  by  the  X 
and  the  money  when  refunded,  was  refused  admittance  inte 
Treasury.  Everything  in  the  two  cases  is  the  reverse  of  i 
other. 

Besides  this,  a  very  difierent  and  direct  contrary  accoudt  to 
of  Matthew,  is  given  of  the  affair  of  Judas,  in  the  book  callec 
Acts  of  the  Apoallts  ;  according  to  that  book,  the  case  is,  thi 
far  from  Judas  repenting  and  returning  the  money,  and  the 
priest  buying  a  fiicld  with  it  to  bury  strangers  in,  Judas  kepi 

♦  Whiston,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Old  Testament,  says,  that  the  pasaai 
Zechariah  of  which  I  have  spoken,  vrns  in  the  copies  of  the  Bible  of  the 
century,  in  the  book  of  Jercmiali,  from  wlience,  says  he,  it  was  taken  ai 
serted  without  coherence,  in  that  of  Zechariah — well,  let  it  be  so,  it  doc 
make  thetosc  a  whit  tlie  better  for  th6  New  Testament ;  but  it  make 
case  a  ^eat  deal  the  worse  for  the  Old.  Because  it  shows,  as  I  have  meat 
rcspectmg  some  passages  in  a  book  ascribed  to  Isaiah,  that  the  works  of  difl 
autaora  m\t  been  so  mixed  and  confoimded  together,  they  cannot  now  b 
criminated,  except  where  they  are  historical,  ciironolotpcal,  or  biographic 
in  the  interpolation  in  Isaiah.  It  is  the  name  of  Cyrus  inserted  where  it  cod 
be  inserted,  as  he  was  not  in  existence  till  one  hundred  and  fiily  years  afb 
time  of  Isaiah,  that  detects  tlie  interpolation  and  the  blunder  with  it. 

Whiston  was  a  man  of  great  literary  learning,  and  what  is  of  much  h 
degree,  of  deep  scientific  learning.  He  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  cd 
tea  mathematicians  of  his  lime,  for  which  he  was  made  professor  of  matl 
tics  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Rewrote  no  much  in  defence  of  thi 
Testament,  and  of  what  he  calls  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  at  lastl 
ean  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  wrote  against  them  :  for  it  ii 
Uiosc  who  examine  them,  that  see  the  imposition.  Those  who  belicTe 
most,  are  tliose  who  know  least  about  them. 

Whiston,  after  writing  to  mudi  in  defence  of  the  Scriptures,  was  at  las 
secuted  for  writing  against  them.  It  was  this  that  gave  occasion  to  Swift, 
ludicrous  epigram  on  Ditton  and  Whiston,  each  of  which  set  up  to  find  oi 
longitude,  U)  call  the  one  good  matitr  Ditton  and  the  other,  wicked  Will  ] 
ton.  But  as  Swill  was  a  great  associate  with  the  Freethinkers  of  thoee 
such  as  Bolingforoke,  Pope,  and  others,  who  did  not  believe  the  book  calk 
■criptures,  there  is  no  certainty  whether  he  wittily  called  him  wicked  for  6t 
ini^  the  scriptures,  or  for  writing  against  them.  The  known  character  of 
dteides  fi  r  the  fonner. 
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money  and  bought  a  field  with  it  for  himself;  and  instead  ofhang^ 
iog  himself,  as  Matthews  says,  he  fell  headlong  and  burst  asunder 
•—some  commentators  endeavour  to  get  orer  one  part  of  the  con- 
tradiction by  ridiculously  supposing  that  Judas  hanged  himself 
first  and  the  rope  broke. 

Acts,  chap.  i.  ver.  16.  <*  Men  and  brethren,  this  scripture 
iBUSt  needs  have  been  fulfilled  which  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
mouth  of  David  spake  before  concerning  Judas,  which  was  a  guide 
to  them  that  took  Jesus.  (David  says  not  a  word  about  Judas,)  ver* 
17,  for  he  (Judas)  was  numbered  among  us  and  obtained  part  of 
our  ministry." 

Ver.  18.  •*  Now  this  man  purchased  afield  with  the  reteardof 
imquihf^  and  falling  headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midat^  and 
kit  bowels  gushed  out.^*  Is  it  not  a  species  of  blasphemy  to  call 
tiie  New  Testament  revealed  religion,  when  we  see  in  it  such  con- 
tradictions and  absurdities. 

I  pass  on  to  the  twelfth  passage  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesui 
Christ. 

Matthew,  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  35.  "  And  they  crucified  him,  and 
parted  his  garments,  casting  lots  ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
iras  spoken  by  the  prophet,  They  parted  my  garments  among 
themj  and  upon  my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots.^^  This  expression 
is  in  the  22d  Psalm,  ver.  IS.  The  writer  of  that  Psalm  (whoever 
he  was,  for  the  Psalms  are  a  collection  and  not  the  work  of  one 
man)  is  speaking  of  himself  and  his  own  case,  and  not  thlit  ofcmo» 
ther.  He  begins  this  Psalm  with  the  words  which  the  New  Te^ 
lament  writers  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ.  "  My  God^  my  Chd^ 
w&y  hast  thou  forsaken  lue" — words  which  might  be  uttered  by  ft 
complaining  man  without  any  great  impropriety,  but  very  impro- 
perly from  the  mouth  of  a  reputed  God. 

The  picture  which  the  writer  draws  of  his  own  situation  in  this 
Psalm,  is  gloomy  enough.  Ho  is  not  prophecying,  but  Complain- 
iftgof  his  own  hard  case.  He  represents  himself  as  surrounded 
by  enemies,  and  beset  by  persecutions  of  every  kind  ;  and  by  way 
of  showing  the  inveteracy  of  his  persecutors,  he  says,  at  the  18th 
Terse,  *^  Tliey  parted  my  garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots  up(m 
mjf  vet^cire."  The  expression  is  in  the  present  tense ;  and  is  the 
same  as  to  say,  they  pursue  me  even  to  the  clothes  upon  my  back* 
and  dispute  how  they  shall  divide  them  ;  besides,  the  word  vestw 
does  not  always  mean  clothing  of  any  kind,  but  property^  or  ratbir 
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the  admitting  a  man  to,  or  investing  him  with  property ;  and  as  it 
is  used  in  this  Psalm  distinct  from  the  word  garment,  it  appears  to 
be  used  in  this  sense.  But  Jesus  had  no  property ;  for  they  make 
him  say  of  himself,  **  The  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nestSj  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.^ 

But  bo  this  as  it  may,,  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  suppose  tlie  Al- 
mighty would  condescend  to  teir,  by  what  is  called  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  what  could  come  to  pass  in  some  future  age  of  the  world, 
it  is  an  injury  to  our  own  faculties,  and  to  our  ideas  of  his  great- 
ness, to  imagine  that  it  would  be  about  an  old  coat,  or  an  old  pair  of 
breeches,  or  about  any  thing  which  the  common  accidents  of  life, 
or  the  quarrels  that  attend  it,  exhibit  every  day. 

That  which  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  do,  or  in  his  will  not  to 
do,  is  not  a  subject  foi  prophecy,  even  if  there  were  such  a  thing, 
because  it  cannot  carry  with  it  any  evidence  of  divine  power,  or 
divine  interposition  :  The  ways  of  God  are  not  the  ways  of  men. 
That  which  an  almighty  power  performs,  or  wills,  is  not  within  the 
circle  of  human  power  to  do,  or  to  controul.  But  any  executioner 
and  his  assistants  might  quarrel  about  dividing  the  garments  of  a 
jsufierer,  or  divide  them  without  quarelling,  and  by  that  means  fiit- 
fil  the  thing  called  a  prophecy  or  set  it  aside. 

In  the  passage  before  examined,  I  have  ex[)osed  the  falsehood 
of  them.  In  this  I  exhibit  its  degrading  meanness,  as  an  insult  to 
the  Creator  and  an  injury  to  human  reason. 

Here  end  the  passages  called  prophecies  by  Matthew. 

Matthew  concludes  his  book  by  saying,  that  when  Christ  expired  . 
on  the  cross,  the  rocks  rent,  the  graves  opened,  and  the  bodies  of 
many  of  the  saints  arose ;  and  Mark  says,  there  was  darkness 
over  the  land  from  the  sixth  hour  until  the  ninth.  They  produce 
no  prophecy  for  this ;  but  had  these  things  been  facts,  they  would 
have  been  a  proper  subject  for  prophecy,  because  none  but  an 
almighty  power  could  have  inspired  a  fore-knowledge  of  them, 
and  aflerwards  fulfilled  them.  Since  then  there  is  no  such  prophe- 
cy, but  a  pretended  prophecy  of  an  old  coat,  the  proper  deduction 
is,  there  were  no  such  things,  and  that  the  book  of  Matthew  li 
fable  and  falsehood. 

I  pass  on  to  the  book  called  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark 
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THE  BOOK  OF  MARK. 

Tbsrb  are  but  few  passages  in  Mark  called  prophecies ;  and 
but  few  in  Luke  and  John.  Such  as  there  are  I  shall  examine^ 
and  also  such  other  passages  as  interfere  with  those  cued  by  Mat 
thev. 

Mark  begins  his  book  by  a  passage  which  he  puts  in  the  shape 
of  a  prophecy.  Mark,  chap.  1,  verse  1. — ^^  The  beginning  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God — As  it  is  written  in  the 
prophets.  Behold  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face^  which  shaU 
prepare  the  way  before  <^ee."  Malachi,  chap,  iii,  verse  1.  The 
passage  in  the  original  is  in  tbe  first  person.  Mark  makes  this 
passage  to  be  a  prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist,  said  by  the  Church 
to  be  a  forerunner  of  Jesus  Christ  But  if  we  attend  to  the  verses 
tbat  follow  this  expression,  as  it  stands  in  Malachi,  and  to  the  first 
and  fifth  verses  of  the  next  chapter,  we  shall  see  that  this  applica- 
tion of  it  is  erroneous  and  false. 

Malachi  having  said,  at  tbe  first  verse,  *'*'  Behold  I  will  send  my 
messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me,"  says,  at  the 
second  verse,  *^  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  ?  and 
who  shall  stand  when  he  appeareth  ?  for  bo  is  like  a  refiner's  fire* 
and  like  fuller's  soap." 

This  description  can  have  no  reference  to  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  consequently  none  to  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  a  scene 
of  fear  and  terror  tbat  is  here  described,  and  the  birth  of  Christ  is 
always  spoken  of  as  a  time  of  joy  and  glad  tidings. 

Malachi,  continuing  to  speak  on  the  same  subject,  explains  in 
the  next  chapter  what  the  scene  is  of  which  he  speaks  in  the 
verses  above  quoted,  and  whom  the  person  is  whom  he  calls  the 
messenger. 

"  Behold,"  says  he,  chap.  iv.  verse  1,  "  the  day  cometh  that  shall 
ourn  like  an  oven,  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly, 
shall  be  stubble ;  and  the  day  cometh  that  shall  burn  them  up, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor 
branch." 

Verse  5.  *'  Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before 
the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord." 

By  what  right,  or  by  what  imposition  or  ignorance  Mark  has 
made  Elijah  into  John  the  Baptist,  and  Malachi's  description  of 
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the  day  of  judgment  into  the  birth  day  of  Christ,  I  leave  to  the 
Bishop  to  settle. 

Mark,  in  the  second  and  third  verses  of  his  first  chapter,  con- 
founds  two  passages  together,  taken  from  different  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  second  verse,  '^  Behold  I  send  my  messei^ 
ger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me,"  is 
taken,  as  I  have  said  before,  from  Malachi.  The  third  verse, 
which  says,  '*  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  path  straight,"  is  not  in  Malachi, 
bat  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xi,  verse  3.  Whiston  says,  that  both  these 
verses  were  originally  in  Isaiah.  If  so,  it  is  another  instance  of 
the  disordered  state  of  the  Bible,  and  corroborates  what  I  have 
said  with  respect  to  the  name  and  description  of  Cyrus  being  in 
the  book  of  Isaiah,  to  which  it  cannot  chronologically  belong. 

The  words  in  Isaiah,  chap.  xl.  verse  3.  **  The  voice  of  him 
that  cryeth  in  the  'wHdernes$j  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord^  make 
his  path  straightway  are  in  the  present  tense,  and  consequently  not 
predictive.  It  is  one  of  those  rhetorical  figures  which  the  Old 
Testament  authors  frequently  used.  That  it  is  merely  rhetorical 
and  metaphorical,  may  be  seen  at  the  6th  verse.  '^  And  the  voice 
said,  cry ;  and  he  said  what  shall  I  cry  1  Ml  flesh  is  grass.^^  This 
IS  evidently  nothing  but  a  figure  ;  for  flesh  is  not  grass  otherwise 
than  as  a  figure  or  metaphor,  where  one  thing  is  put  for  another. 
Besides  which,  the  whole  passage  is  too  general  and  declaroatoxy 
to  be  applied  exclusively  to  any  particular  person  or  purpose* 

I  pass  on  to  the  eleventh  chapter. 

In  this  chapter,  Mark  speaks  of  Christ  riding  into  Jerusalem 
upon  a^colt,  but  he  does  not  make  it  the  accomplishment  of  a  pro- 
phecy, as  Matthew  has  done  ;  for  he  says  nothing  about  a  prophe- 
cy. Instead  of  which,  he  goes  on  the  other  tack,  and  in  order  to 
add  new  honors  to  the  ass,  he  makes  it  to  be  a  miracle  ;  for  he 
says,  ver.  2,  it  was  ^'  a  colt  tohereon  never  ma$i  sat ;"  signi- 
fying thereby,  that  as  the  ass  had  not  beeu  broken,  he  consequent- 
ly was  inspired  into  good  mannerSj  for  we  do  not  hear  that  be 
kicked  Jesus  Christ  off.  There  is  not  a  word  about  his  kicking 
in  all  the  four  Evangelists. 

I  pass  on  from  these  feats  of  horsemanship^  performed  upon  a 
jack-ass,  to  the  15th  chapter. 

At  the  24th  verse  of  this  chapter  Mark  speaks  of  parting 
ChrisV$  garments  and  casting  ht$  ypon  themf  but  he  applies  no 
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prophecy  to  it  as  Matthew  does.  He  rather  speaks  of  it  as  a 
thing  then  in  practice  with  executioners,  as  it  is  at  this  day. 

At  &e  28th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  Mark  speaks  of  Christ 
being  crucified  between  two  thieves ;  that,  says  he,  ^  th^  scrip- 
Hres  might  be  fulfilled  which  saithj  and  he  wom  numbertd  with  Um 
iran$gre$sor8,^^     The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  thieves. 

This  expression  is  in  Isaiah,  chap.  liii.  ver.  12 — Grotius  applies 
it  to  Jeremiah.  But  the  case  has  happened  so  often  in  the  world, 
idiere  innocent  men  have  been  numbered  with  transgressors,  and 
is  still  continually  happening,  that  it  is  absurdity  to  call  it  a  pro- 
phecy of  any  particular  person.  All  those  whom  the  church 
call  martyrs  were  numbered  with  transgressors.  All  the  honest 
patriots  who  fell  upon  the  scaffold  in  France,  in  the  time  of 
Robespierre,  were  numbered  with  transgressors  ;  and  if  himself 
had  not  fallen,  the  same  case,  according  to  a  note  in  his  own  hand- 
mriting,  had  be&Uen  me  ;  yet  I  suppose  the  bishop  will  not  allow 
that  Isaiah  was  prophesying  of  Thomas  Paine. 

These  are  all  the  passages  in  Mark  which  have  any  reference 
to  prophecies. 

Marie  concludes  his  book  by  making  Jesus  say  to  his  disciples, 
diap.  xvi.  ver.  15,  •'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature  ;  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,  (fine  Popish  stuff 
fins,)  and  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  behove  ;  m  my  name 
they  shall  cast  out  devils ;  tbey  shall  speak  with  new  tongues ; 
they  shall  take  up  serpents,  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it 
shall  not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  oh  the  sick,  and  they 
shall  recover." 

Now,  the  bishop,  in  order  to  know  if  he  has  all  this  saving  and 
wonder-working  faith,  should  try  those  things  upon  himself.  He 
should  take  a  good  dose  of  arsenic,  and  if  he  please,  I  will  send 
him  a  rattle-snake  from  America !  As  for  myself,  as  I  believe  in 
God  and  not  at  all  in  Jesus  Christ,  nor  in  the  bo<^  called  die 
scriptures,  the  experiment  does  not  concern  me. 

T  pass  on  to  the  book  of  Luke. 

There  are  no  passages  in  Luke  called  prophecies,  except- 
ing those  which  relate  to  the  passages  I  have  already  examined. 

Luke  speaks  of  Mary  being  espoused  to  Joseph,  but  he  makes 
no  references  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  as  Matthew  does.  He 
ipeaki  also  of  Jesus  riding  into  Jerusalem  upon  a  ccdt,  hot  he 
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says  nothing  about  a  prophecy.  He  speaks  of  John  the  Baptist ' 
and  refers  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken. 

At  the  13lh  chapter,  verse  31,  he  says,  **The  same  day  there 
came  certain  of  the  Pharisees,  saying  unto  him  (Jesus)  get  thee 
out  and  depart  hence,  for  Herod  will  kill  thee — and  he  said  unto 
them,  go  ye  and  tell  that  fox,  behold  I  cast  out  devils  and  I  do 
cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  per- 
fected." 

Matthew  makes  Herod  to  die  whilst  Christ  was  a  child  in  Egypt, 
and  makes  Joseph  to  return  with  the  child  on  the  news  of  Herod's 
death,  who  had  sought  to  kill  him.  Luke  makes  Herod  to  b« 
living,  and  to  seek  the  life  of  Jesus  afler  Jesus  was  thirty  years  of 
age  :  for  he  says,  chap.  iii.  v.  23,  **  And  Jesus  be^n  to  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  being,  as  was  supposed,  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph." 

The  obscurity  in  which  the  historical  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  involved  with  respect  to  Herod,  may  afford  to  priests  and 
commentators  a  plea,  which  to  some  may  appear  plausible,  but  to 
none  satisfactory,  that  the  Herod  of  which  Matthew  speaks,  and 
the  Herod  of  which  Luke  speaks,  were  different  persons.  Mat- 
thew calls  Herod  a  king;  and  Luke,  chap.  iii.  v.  1,  calls  Herod 
Tetrarch  (that  is.  Governor)  of  Galilee.  But  there  could  be  no 
such  person  as  a  kinf^  Herod,  because  the  Jews  and  their  country 
were  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  Emperors  who  gov 
emed  then  by  Tctrarchs  or  Governors. 

Luke,  chap.  ii.  makes  Jesus  to  be  born  when  Cyrenius  was 
Governor  of  Syria,  to  which  government  Judea  was  annexed  ; 
and  according  to  thi^,  Jesus  was  not  born  in  the  time  of  Herod. 
Luke  says  nothing  about  Herod  seeking  the  life  of  Jesus  when  he 
was  born ;  nor  of  his  destroying  the  children  under  tWo  years 
old;  nor  of  Joseph  fleeing  with  Jesus  into  Egypt :  nor  of  his  re- 
turning from  thence.  On  the  contrary,  the  book  of  Luke  speaks 
as  if  the  person  it  calls  Christ  had  never  been  out  of  Judea,  and 
that  Herod  sought  his  life  after  he  commenced  preaching,  as  is  be- 
fore stated.  I  have  already  shown  that  Luke,  in  the  book  called 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  (which  commentators  ascribe  to  LukeO 
contradicts  the  account  in  Matthew,  with  respect  to  Judas  and  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Matthew  says,  that  Judas  returned  the 
money,  and  that  the  high  priests  bought  with  it  a  field  to  bury 
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strangers  in.  Luke  says,  that  Judas  kept  the  monejt  and  bought 
a  field  with  it  for  himself. 

As  it  is  impossible  the  wisdom  of  God  should  err,  so  it  is  im- 
possible those  books  should  have  been  written  by  divine  inspira- 
tion. Our  belief  in  God,  and  his  unemng  wisdom,  forbids  us  to 
believe  it.  As  for  myself,  I  feel  religiously  happy  in  the  total  dia- 
belief  of  it. 

There  are  no  other  passages  called  prophecies  in  Luke  than 
those  I  have  spoken  of.     I  pass  on  to  the  book  of  John. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOHN. 

John,  like  Mark  and  Luke,  is  not  much  of  a  prophecy-monger. 
He  speaks  of  the  ass,  and  the  casting  lots  for  Jesus'  clothes,  and 
acme  other  trifles,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

John  makes  Jesus  to  say,  chap.  v.  ver.  46,  "  For  had  ye  be- 
lieved Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me.'* 
The  book  of  the  Acts,  in  speaking  of  Jesus,  says,  chap.  iii.  ver. 
22,  "  For  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  a  prophet  shall  the 
liord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you,  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me, 
him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things  whatsoever  he  shak  say  unto  you." 

This  passage  is  in  Deuteronomy,  chap,  xviii.  ver.  15.  They 
apply  it  as  a  prophecy  of  Jesus.  What  impositions  !  The  per- 
son spoken  of  in  Deuteronomy,  and  also  in  Numbers,  where  the 
same  person  is  spoken  of,  is  Joshua,  the  minister  of  Moses,  and 
his  immediate  successor,  and  just  such  another  Robespierrean 
character  as  Moses  is  represented  to  have  been.  The  case,  as  re- 
lated in  those  books,  is  as  follows  : — 

Moses  was  grown  old  and  near  to  his  end,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent confusion  after  his  death,  for  the  Israelites  had  no  settled  sys- 
tem of  government ;  it  was  thought  best  to  nominate  a  successor 
to  Moses  while  he  was  yet  living.  This  was  done,  as  we  are  told, 
in  the  following  manner  : 

Numbers,  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  12.  '*  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, get  thee  up  into  this  mount  Abarim,  and  see  the  land  which  I 
have  given  unto  the  children  of  Israel — and  when  thou  hast  seen 
it,  thou  also  shall  be  gathered  unto  thy  people,  as  Aaron  thy  bro- 
ther ia  gathered,  ver.  15.     And  Moses  spake  unto  the  Lord,  say 
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ingf  Let  tho  Lord,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  set  a  man 
over  the  congregation — ^Which  may  go  out  before  them,  and  which 
may  go  in  before  them,  and  which  may  lead  them  out,  and  which 
maj  bring  them  in,  that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  be  not  as 
sheep  that  have  no  shepherd — And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  take 
thee  Joshua^  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is  the  spirit,  and  laj 
thine  hand  upon  him — and  set  him  before  Eleazar,  the  priest,  and 
before  all  the  congregation,  and  give  him  a  charge  in  their  sight-^ 
and  thou  shalt  put  some  of  thine  honour  upon  him,  that  all  the  con-- 
gregatlon  of  the  children  of  Israel  may  be  obedient — ver.  22,  and 
Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded, and  he  tookJoshuk,  and  set  him 
before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  all  the  congregation ;  and  he 
laid  hands  upon  him,  and  gave  him  charge  as  the  Lord  command- 
ed by  the  hand  of  Moses." 

I  have  nothing  to  do,  in  this  place,  with  the  truth,  or  the  conjura- 
tion here  practised,  of  raising  up  a  successor  to  Moses  like  unto 
himself.  The  passage  sufficiently  proves  it  is  Joshua,  and  that  it 
is  an  imposition  in  John  to  make  the  case  into  a  prophecy  of  JesuBi 
But  the  prophecy-mongers  were  so  inspired  with  falsehood,  that 
they  never  speak  truth.* 

*  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol  inflngland,  published  a  work  in  three  voIubml 
entitled,  "  Disacriations  on  the  Prophecies,'*^  The  work  is  tediously  written  and 
tiresome  to  read.  He  strains  hard  to  make  every  passage  into  a  pnjphecy  tbal 
suits  his  Durpose. — ^Among  others,  he  makes  this  expression  of  Moses,  *'^ 
Lord  shall  raise  tliec  up  a  prophet  like  unto  mc,"  into  a  prophecy  of  Ohris» 
who  was  not  born,  according  to  the  Bible  chronologies,  till  fiAeen  hun  ^red  and 
fifty-two  years  after  the  time  of  Moses,  whereas  it  was  an  immediate  sucoessc 
to  Moses,  who  was  tlien  near  his  end,  tliat  is  spoken  of  in  the  passage  ahora 
quoted. 

This  Bisliop,  tlie  better  to  impose  this  passage  on  the  world  as  a  prophecT 
of  Christy  has  entirely  omitted  tne  account  in  tlie  bock  of  Niunbers  wni^  I 
have  given  at  length,  word  for  word,  and  which  shows,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt,  that  the  person  spoken  of  by  Moses,  is  Joshua,  and  no  other  peot^ 
son. 

Newton  is  but  a  superficial  writer.  He  tcdces  up  things  upon  hear'Siaf,  and 
inserts  them  without  either  examination  or  reflection,  and  tne  more  extraor- 
dinary and  incredible  they  are,  the  better  he  likes  them. 

In  speaking  of  the  wuhs  of  Babylon,  (volume  the  first,  page  263.)  he  makef 
a  quotation  from  a  traveller  of  the  name  of  Torerniir,  whom  he  calls,  (by  way 
of  giving  credit  to  what  he  says,)  a  celebrated  travellerj  that  those  walls  tDcrt 
made  of  hunii  brick,  ten  feet  square  and  three  feet  thick. — If  Newton  had  only 
thought  of  calculating  the  wcignt  of  such  a  brick,  he  would  have  seen  the  im- 
possibility of  their  being  used  or  even  made.  A  brick  ten  feet  square,  and 
three  feet  thick,  contains  tlirce  hundred  cubic  feet,  and  allowing  a  cubic  foot 
of  brick  to  be  only  one  hundred  pounds,  each  of  the  Bishop's  bricks  wofiild 
weigh  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  and  it  would  take  about  thirty  cart  loads  of 
clcrv  (one  horse  carls)  to  make  one  brick. 

But  his  account  of  the  stones  used  in  the  building  of  Solomon^s  temple,  (voi- 
ume  2d,  page  211,)  far  exceeds  his  bricks  of  ten  feet  square  in  the  waDa  tf 
Babylon ;  these  are  but  brick-bats  compared  to  them. 
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t  pass  to  the  last  passage  in  these  fables  of  the  Evangelists 
caned  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

John,  having  spoken  of  Jesus  expiring  on  the  cross  between  two 
thieves,  says,  chap.  xix.  verse  32.  **  Then  came  the  soldiers  and 
brake  the  legs  of  the  first  (meaning  one  of  the  thieves)  and  of  this 
other  which  was  crucified  with  him.  But  when  they  came  to 
Jesus,  and  saw  that  he  was  dead  already,  they  brake  not  his  legs^- 
verse  36,  for  these  things  were  done  that  the  Scripture  should  be 
fulfilled,  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken." 

The  passage  here  referred  to  is  in  Exodus,  and  has  no  more  to 
do  with  Jesus  than  with  the  ass  he  rode  upon  to  Jerusalem  ; — nor 
yet  so  much,  if  a  roasted  jack-ass,  like  a  roasted  he-goat,  might  be 
eaten  at  a  Jewish  passover.  It  might  be  some  consolation  to  an 
ass  to  know  that  though  his  bones  might  be  picked,  they  would 
not  be  hroken.     I  go  to  state  the  case. 

The  book  of  Exodus,  in  instituting  the  Jewish  passover,  in 
which  they  were  to  eat  a  hc-lamb  or  a  he-goat,  says,  chap,  xii. 


The  stones  ^says  hcj  employed  in  the  foundation,  were  in  ina|;nitude  forty 
cubits,  that  is,  above  sixty  feet,  a  cubit,  says  he,  being  somewhat  more  than 
one  foot  and  a  half,  (a  cubit  is  one  foot  nine  inches,rand  the  superstructure 
(says  this  Bishop)  was  worthy  of  such  foundations.  There  were  some  stones, 
■ays  he,  of  the  whitest  marble  forty-five  cubits  lon^,  five  cubits  high,  and  six 
cuoits  broad.  These  are  the  dimensions  this  Bishop  has  given,  which  in 
measure  of  twelve  inches  to  a  foot,  is  78  feet  nine  inches  long;,  10  feet  6  inches 
broad,  and  8  feet  three  inches  thick,  and  contains  7,854  cubic  feet.  I  now  go 
U> demonstrate  the  imposition  of  this  Bishop. 

A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  sixty-two  pounds  and  a  half— The  specific 
erarity  of  marWe  to  water  is  as  2  1-3  is  to  one.  The  weight,  therefore,  of  a  cu- 
bic foot  of  marlile  is  556  pounds,  which,  multiplied  by  7,234,  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  in  one  of  those  stones,  makes  the  weight  of  it  to  be  1,128,504  pounds,  which 
is  503  tons*  Allowing  then  a  horse  to  draw  about  half  a  ton,  it  will  reauire  a 
thousand  horses  to  draw  one  such  stone  on  the  ground;  how  Uien  were  tney  to 
be  lifted  into  the  bi^ilding  by  human  hands  7 

The  bishop  may  talk  of  faith  removing  mountains,  but  all  the  faith  of  all  the 
Biihopa  that  ever  lived  could  not  remove  one  of  those  stones  and  their  bodily 
■treo^lth  ^ven  in. 

This  Bishop  also  tells  of  great  guns  used  by  the  Turks  at  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople,  one  of  which,  he  say^,  was  drawn  by  seventy  yoke  of  oxen,  and  by 
two  thouMind  men.    Vol.  3d,  page  1 1 7. 

The  weight  of  a  cannon  that  carries  a  ball  of  43  pounds,  which  is  the  largest 
camion  that  are  cast,  weighs  8000  pounds,  about  three  tons  and  a  half,  and  may 
be  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  oxen.  Any  body  may  now  calcidate  what  tliA 
weight  of  the  Bishop's  great  gun  must  lie,  thatrequuned  seventy  yoke  of  oxen 
to  draw  it.     This  Bishop  beats  Gulliver. 

When  men  ^ve  up  the  use  of  the  divine  gift  of  reason  in  writing  on  any  sub- 
ject, be  it  relij^ioua  or  any  thing  else,  there  are  no  bounds  to  their  extravagances 
DO  limit  to  their  absurdities. 

The  three  volumes  which  this  Bishop  has  written  on  what  he  calls  the  pn^ 
pheeies,  contain  above  1290  pages,  and  he  says  in  vol.  3,  page  117,  **I  hwH  sfl»> 
iUi  brevity.*^    This  is  as  marvelous  as  the  Bishop's  great  gon. 

33 
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Terse  5.  ^^  Tour  lamb  shall  be  without  blemish,  a  male  of  the  first 
year ;  ye  shall  take  it  from  the  aheep  or  from  the  gaaUJ^ 

The  book,  after  stating  some  ceremonies  to  be  used  in  killing 
and  dressing  it;  (for  it  was  to  be  roasted,  not  boiled,)  says,  ver.  43, 
*^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  this  is  the  ordinance 
of  the  passover:  there  shall  no  stranger  eat  thereof;  but  every 
man's  servant  that  is  bought  for  money,  when  thou  hast  circum- 
cised him,  then  shall  he  eat  thereof.  A  foreigner  shall  not  eat 
thereof.  In  one  house  shall  it  be  eaten ;  thou  shalt  not  carry 
forth  ought  of  the  flesh  thereof  abroad  out  of  the  house ;  fuOker 
thali  thou  break  a  bom  thereof, ^^ 

We  here  see  that  the  case  as  it  stands  in  Exodus  is  a  ceremony 
and  not  a  prophecy,  and  totally  unconnected  with  Jesus's  bones, 
or  any  part  of  him. 

John,  having  thus  filled  up  the  measure  of  apostolic  fable,  con- 
cludes hb  book  with  something  that  beats  all  fable  ;  for  he  says 
at  the  last  verse,  '^  And  there  are  also  many  other  things  which 
Jesus  did,  the  which  if  they  could  be  written  every  one,  /  suppose 
that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be 
witten.'' 

This  is  what  in  vulgar  life  is  called  a  thumper ;  that  is,  not  only 
a  lie,  but  a  lie  beyond  the  line  of  possibility  ;  besides  which  it  is 
an  absurdity,  for  if  they  should  be  written  in  the  world,  the  world 
would  contain  them. — Here  ends  the  examination  of  the  passages 
called  prophecies. 


I  HAVE  now,  reader,  gone  through  and  examined  all  the  passages 
ifhich  the  four  books  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  quote 
from  the  Old  Testament  and  call  them  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ. 
When  I  first  sat  down  to  this  examination,  I  expected  to  find  cause 
for  some  censure,  but  little  did  I  expect  to  find  them  so  utterly 
destitute  of  truth,  and  of  all  pretensions  to  it,  as  I  have  shown 
them  to  be. 

The  practice  which  the  writers  of  those  books  employ  is  not 
more  false  than  it  is  absurd.  They  state  some  tritling  case  of  the 
person  they  call  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  cut  out  a  sentence  from 
-some  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  and  call  it  a  prophecy  of  that 
case.  But  when  the  words  thus  cut  out  are  restored  to  the  place 
(thev  are  taken  from,  and  read  with  the  words  before  and  after 
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(hem,  they  give  the  lie  to  the  New  Testament.     A  short  instance 
or  two  of  this  will  suffice  for  the  whole. 

They  make  Joseph  to  dream  of  an  angel,  who  informs  him  that 
Herod  is  dead,  and  tells  him  to  come  with  the  child  out  of  Egypt. 
They  then  cut  out  a  sentence  from  the  book  of  Hosea,  '*  Out  of 
Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son,^^  and  apply  it  as  a  prophecy  in  that 
case. 

The  words  "  »And  called  my  Son  ottt  of  Egypt,^^  are  in  the 
Bible ; — but  what  of  that?  They  are  only  part  of  a  passage,  and 
not  a  whole  passage,  and  stand  immediately  connected  with  other 
words,  which  show  they  refer  to  the  children  of  Israel  coming  out 
of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Pharoah,  and  to  the  idolatry  they  com- 
mitted afterwards. 

Again,  they  tell  us  that  when  the  soldiers  came  to  break  the 
legs  of  the  crucified  persons,  they  found  Jesus  was  already  dead, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  break  his.  They  then,  with  some  alteration 
of  the  original,  cut  out  a  sentence  from  Exodus,  *'  a  bone  of  him 
thall  not  be  broJcen,^^  and  apply  it  as  a  prophecy  of  that  case. 

The  words  **  J^eiiher  shall  ye  break  a  bone  thereof  ^^  (for  they 
have  altered  the  text,)  are  in  the  Bible— but  what  of  that?  They 
are,  as  in  the  former  case,  only  part  of  a  passage,  and  not  a  whole 
passage,  and  when  read  with  the  words  they  are  immediately 
joined  to,  show  it  is  the  bones  of  a  he-lamb  or  a  he-goat  of  which 
the  passage  speaks. 

These  repeated  forgeries  and  falsifications  create  a  well-founded' 
suspicion,  that  all  the  cases  spoken  of  concerning  the  person 
called  Jesus  Christ  are  made  cases^  on  purpose  to  lug  in,  and  that 
very  clumsily,  some  broken  sentences  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  apply  them  as  prophecies  of  those  cases ;  and  that  so  far  from 
his  being  the  Son  of  God,  he  did  not  exist  even  as  a  man — that  he 
is  merely  an  imaginary  or  allegorical  character,  as  Apollo,  Hercules, 
Jupiter,  and  all  the  deities  of  antiquity  were.  There  is  no  history 
written  at  the  time  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived  that  speaks 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  person,  even  as  a  man. 

Did  we  find  in  any  other  book  pretending  to  give  a  system  of 
religion,  the  falsehoods,  falsifications,  contradictions,  and  absurdi- 
ties, which  are  to  be  met  within  almost  every  page  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  all  the  priests  of  the  present  day,  who  supposed 
themselves  capable,  would  triumphantly  show  their  skill  in  criti- 
cism, and  cry  it  down  as  a  most  glaring  imposition.    But  since  the 
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books  in  question  belong  to  their  own  trade  and  profession,  thejf 
or  at  least  many  of  them,  seek  to  stifle  everj  inquiry  into  thenv 
and  abuse  those  who  have  the  honesty  and  the  courage  to  do  it 

When  a  book,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ment,  is  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  title  of  being  the  Word 
OF  God,  it  ought  to  be  examined  with  the  utmost  strictness,  in 
order  to  know  if  it  has  a  well  founded  claim  to  that  title  or  not» 
and  whether  we  are  or  are  not  imposed  upon  :  for  as  no  poison  is 
so  dangerous  as  that  which  poisons  the  physic,  so  no  falsehood  in 
so  fatal  as  that  which  is  made  an  article  of  faith. 

This  examination  becomes  more  necessary,  because  when  the 
New  Testament  was  written,  I  might  say  invented,  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  not  known,  and  there  were  no  other  copies  of  the  OM 
Testament  than  written  copies.  A  written  copy  of  that  book 
would  cost  about  as  much  as  six  hundred  common  printed  bibles 
now  cost.  Consequently  was  in  the  hands  of  very  few  person^ 
and  these  chiefly  of  the  church.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  make  quotations  from  the  OM 
Testament  as  they  pleased,  and  call  them  prophecies,  with  very 
little  danger  of  being  detected.  Besides  which,  the  terrors  and 
inquisitorial  fury  of  the  church,  like  what  they  tell  us  of  the  flaming 
sword  that  turned  every  way,  stood  sentry  over  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  time,  which  brings  every  thing  else  to  light,  has  served 
to  thicken  the  darkness  that  guards  it  from  detection. 

Were  the  New  Testament  now  to  appear  for  the  first  time, 
every  priest  of  the  present  day  would  examine  it  line  by  line,  and 
compare  the  detached  sentences  it  calls  prophecies  with  the  whole 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  from  whence  they  are  taken* 
Why  then  do  they  not  make  the  same  examination  at  this  time,  as 
they  would  make  had  the  New  Testament  never  appeared  before! 
If  it  be  proper  and  right  to  make  it  in  one  case,  it  is  equally  proper 
and  right  to  do  it  in  the  other  case.  Length  of  time  can  make  no 
difference  in  the  right  to  do  it  at  any  time.  But,  instead  of  doing 
this,  they  go  on  as  their  predecessors  went  on  before  them,  to  tell 
the  people  there  are  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  the  truth  is 
there  are  none. 

They  tell  us  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into 
heaven.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  so ;  a  great  lie  is  as  easily  told  as 
a  little  one.  But  if  he  had  done  so,  those  would  have  been  the 
only  circumstances  respecting  him  that  would  have  differed  froqi 
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the  common  lot  of  man ;  and,  consequently,  the  only  case  that 
would  apply  exclusively  to  him,  as  prophecy,  would  be  some  paa- 
sage  in  the  Old  Testament  that  foretold  such  things  of  him.  But 
there  is  not  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  that  speaks  of  a  per- 
son, whoy  afler  being  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  should  rise  from 
the  dead,  and  ascend  into  heaven.  Our  prophecy-mongers  supply 
the  silence  the  Old  Testament  guards  upon  such  things,  by  telling 
us  of  passages  they  call  prophecies,  and  that  falsely  so,  about 
Joseph's  dream,  old  clothes,  broken  bones,  and  such  like  trifling 
stufiT. 

In  writing  upon  this,  as  upon  every  other  subject,  I  speak  a  lan- 
guage full  and  intelligible.  I  deal  not  in  hints  and  intimations.  I 
haye  several  reasons  for  this  :  First,  that  I  may  be  clearly  under^ 
stood.  Secondly,  that  it  may  be  seen  I  am  in  earnest.  And  third- 
ly, because  it  is  on  affront  to  truth  to  treat  falsehood  with  com- 
plaisaoce. 

I  will  close  this  treatise  with  a  subject  I  have  already  touched 
upon  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Jlgt  of  Reason. 

The  world  has  been  amused  with  the  term  revealed  religion,  and 
the  generality  of  priests  apply  this  term  to  the  books  called  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  The  Mahometans  apply  the  same  term 
to  the  Koran.  There  is  no  man  that  believes  in  revealed  religion 
stronger  than  I  do  ;  but  it  is  not  the  reveries  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  nor  of  the  Koran,  that  I  dignify  with  that  sacred  title. 
That  which  is  revelation  to  me,  exists  in  something  which  no  hu- 
man mind  can  invent,  no  human  hand  can  counterfeit  or  alter. 

The  Word  of  God  is  the  Creation  we  behold  ;  and  this  word  of 
God  revealeth  to  man  all  that  is  necessary  for  man  to  know  of 
his  Creator. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power?  We  see  it  in  the 
immensity  of  his  creation. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  wisdom  ?  We  see  it  in  the 
unchangeable  order  by  which  the  incomprehensible  whole  is 
governed. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  munificence  ?  We  see  it  in 
the  abundance  with  which  he  fills  the  earth. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  mercy  ?     We  see  it  in  his  not 
withholding  that  abundance,  even  from  the  unthankful. 
Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  will,  so  far  as  it  respects  man  t 
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Tbe  goodness  ho  shows  to  all,  is  a  lesson  for  our  conduct  to  eidi 
other. 

In  fine — Do  we  want  to  know  what  God  is  ?  Search  not  %m 
book  called  the  Scripture,  which  any  human  hand  might  make,  or 
anj  impostor  invent ;  but  the  scripture  called  the  Creation. 

When,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  I  called  the  Crei^ 
tion  the  true  revelation  of  God  to  man,  I  did  not  know  that  anf 
other  person  had  expressed  the  same  idea.  But  I  lately  mat 
with  the  writings  of  Doctor  Conyers  Middleton,  published  die 
beginning  of  last  century,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  in  tbe 
same  manner  with  respect  to  the  Creation,  as  I  have  done  in  the 
Age  of  Reason. 

He  was  principal  librarian  of  the  University  of  Cambridge^  ni 
England,  which  furnished  him  with  extensive  opportunities  of 
reading,  and  necessarily  required  he  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living  languages.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  strong  original  mind  ;  had  the  courage  to  think  for  himself,  and 
the  honesty  to  speak  his  thoughts. 

He  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  from  whence  he  wrote  letters  to 
show  that  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Christini 
Church  were  taken  from  the  degenerate  state  of  the  heathen  mj* 
thology,  as  it  stood  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Roman** 
He  attacked  without  ceremony  the  miracles  which  the  church  pre* 
tend  to  perform  :  and  in  one  of  his  treatises,  he  calls  the  creatioQ. 
a  revelation.  The  priests  of  England  of  that  day,  in  order  to  d^ 
fend  their  citadel  by  first  defending  its  out- works,  attacked  him  for 
attacking  the  Roman  ceremonies  ;  and  one  of  them  censures  Urn 
for  calling  the  creation  a  revelation — ^he  thus  replies  to  him  : 

"  One  of  them,"  says  he,  '*  appears  to  be  scandalized  by  dio 
title  of  revelation  which  I  have  given  to  that  discovery  which  God 
made  of  himself  in  the  visible  works  of  bis  creation.  Tet  it  is  no 
other  than  what  the  wise  in  all  ages  have  given  to  it,  who  consider 
it  as  &e  most  authentic  and  indisputable  revelation  which  God 
has  ever  given  of  himself,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  tbii 
day.  It  was  this  by  which  the  first  notice  of  him  was  revealed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  by  which  alone  it  has  been  kept 
up  ever  since  among  the  several  nations  of  it.  From  this  the 
reason  of  man  was  enabled  to  trace  out  his  nature  and  attributeOf 
and,  by  a  gradual  deduction  of  consequences,  to  learn  his  own 
nature  also,  with  all  the  duties  belonging  to  it,  which  relate  either 
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to  God  or  to  his  fellow^creatures.  This  consfitution  of  things 
was  ordained  by  God,  as  an  universal  law,  or  rule  of  conduct  to 
man — the  source  of  all  his  knowledge — ^the  test  of  all  truth,  bj 
which  all  subsequent  revelations  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  given  by  God  in  any  other  n^anner,  must  be  tried,  and  can* 
not  be  received  as  divine  any  further  than  as  they  are  found  to 
tally  and  coincide  with  this  original  standard. 

**  It  was  this  divine  law  which  I  referred  to  in  the  passage  above 

recited,  (meaning  the  passage  on  which  they  had  attacked  him,) 

being  desirous  to  excite  the  readers  attention  to  it,  as  it  would 

enable  him  to  judge  more  freely  of  the  argument  I  was  handling. 

For,  by  contemplating  this  law,  he  would  discover  the  genuine  way 

which  God  himself  has  marked  out  to  us  for  the  acquisition  of  true 

knowledge  ;  not  from  the  authority  or  reports  of  our  fellow-cre»» 

tures,  but  from  the  information  of  the  facts  and  material  objects 

which  in  his  providential  distribution  of  worldly  things,  he  hath 

presented  to  the  perpetual  observation  of  our  senses.     For  as  it 

'Was  from  these  that  his  existence  and  nature,  the  most  important 

mrticles  of  all  knowledge,  were  first  discovered  to  man,  so  that 

grand  discovery  furnished  new  light  towards  tracing  out  the  rest 

and  made  all  the  inferior  subjects  of  human  knowledge  more 

easily  discoverable  to  us  by  the  same  method. 

^  I  had  another  view  likewise  in  the  same  passage,  and  appli 
cable  to  the  same  end,  of  giving  the  reader  a  more  enlarged 
notion  of  the  question  in  dispute,  who,  by  turning  his  thoughts  to 
reflect  on  the  works  of  the  Creator,  as  they  are  manifested  to  us 
in  this  fabric  of  the  world,  could  not  fail  to  observe,  that  they  are 
all  of  them  great,  noble,  and  suitable  to  the  majesty  of  his  naturet 
carrying  with  them  the  proofs  of  their  origin,  and  showing  them- 
selves to  be  the  production  of  an  all- wise  and  Almighty  being ; 
and  by  accustoming  his  mind  to  these  sublime  reflections,  he  will 
be  prepared  to  determine,  whether  those  miraculous  interpositions 
so  confidently  affirmed  to  us  by  the  primitive  fathers,  can  rea- 
■onably  be  thought  to  make  part  in  the  grand  scheme  of  the  divine 
admmistration,  or  whether  it  be  agreeable  that  God,  who  created 
ail  things  by  his  will,  and  can  give  what  turn  to  them  he  pleases 
by  the  same  will,  should,  for  the  particular  purposes  of  his  govern* 
ment  and  the  services  of  the  church,  descend  to  the  expedient  of 
vtstont  and  revelaiions,  granted  sometimes  to  boys  for  the  instruo* 
tioB  of  the  elders,  and  sometimes  to  women  to  settle  the  fashion 
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fco  greatest  puiiuibinents,  though  he  should  escape  all  the  other 
torments  which  are  coraraooly  believed  to  be  prepared  for  the 
vidied."  Here  ends  the  quotation  from  Cicero. 
-  **  Our  Doctors  (continues  Middleton)  perhaps  will  look  on  this 
Mi  RANK  DEISM  ;  but  Ict  them  call  it  what  they  will,  I  shall  ever 
ifow  and  defend  it  as  the  fundamental,  essential,  and  vital  part  of 
lU  true  religion."     Here  ends  tlio  quotation  from  Middleton. 

I  have  here  given  the  reader  two  sublime  extracts  from  men 
ifbo  lived  in  ages  of  time  far  remote  from  each  other,  but  who 
ihought  alike.  Cicero  lived  before  the  time  in  which  they  tell  ua 
Christ  was  born.  Middleton  muy  be  called  a  man  of  our  own* 
lime,  83  he  lived  within  the  same  century  with  ourselves. 
•  In  Cicero  we  see  that  vast  8Up<3riority  of  mind,  that  sublimity  of 
q^t  reasoning  and  justness  of  ideas  which  man  acquires,  not  by 
iCndjring  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  the  theology  of  schools  built 
thereon,  but  by  studying  the  Creator  in  the  immensity  and  un- 
dmngeable  order  of  his  creation,  and  the  immtitability  of  his  law. 
^  There  cannol^^^  says  Cicero,  *•  he  one  law  notf ,  and  another  here- 
tJUr;  hut  the  same  eternal  ivunutable  law  comjyrehcnds  allnationSf 
vi  all  times,  under  one  common  master  and  governor  of  all — God." 
But  according  to  the  doctrine  of  schools  which  priests  have  set  up, 
we  see  one  law,  called  the  Old  Testament,  given  in  one  age  of  the 
vorld,  and  another  law,  called  the  New  Testament,  given  in  an- 
sdier  age  of  the  world.  As  all  this  is  contradictory  to  the  eternal 
immutable  nature,  and  the  unerring  and  unchangeable  wisdom  of 
Bod,  we  must  be  compelled  to  hold  this  doctrine  to  be  false,  and 
Ihe  old  and  the  new  law,  called  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
lobe  impositions,  fables,  and  forgeries. 

In  Middleton,  we  see  the  manly  eloquence  of  an  enlarged  mind 
md  the  genuine  sentiments  of  a  true  believer  in  his  Creator.  In» 
itead  of  reposing  his  fuith  on  books,  by  whatever  name  they  may 
De  called,  wheUier  Old  Testament  or  New,  he  fixes  the  creation 
u  the  great  onginal  standard  by  which  every  other  thing  called  the 
the  word,  or  work  of  God,  is  to  be  tried.  In  this  we  have  an 
indisputable  scale,  whereby  to  measure  every  word  or  work  im- 
puted to  him.  If  the  thing  so  imputed  carries  not  in  itself  the 
Bfidence  of  the  same  Almightiness  of  power,  of  the  same  unerr- 
ing truth  and  wisdom,  and  the  same  unchangeable  order  in  all  its 
perti,  as  are  visibly  demonstrated  to  our  senses,  and  incompre- 

84 
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faensible  by  our  reasonrin  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  uniTeiBey 
that  word  or  that  work  is  not  of  God*  Let  then  the  two  boolm 
called  the  Old  and  New  Testament  be  tried  by  this  rule,  and  the 
result  will  be,  that  the  authors  of  them,  whoever  they  were,  will  be 
convicted  of  forgery. 

The  invanable  principles,  and  unchangeable  order,  which  regu- 
late the  movemenu  of  all  the  parts  that  compose  the  universet 
demonstrate  both  to  our  senses  and  our  reason  that  its  Creator  is  a 
God  of  unerring  truth.  But  the  Old  Testament,  besides  the  num- 
berless,  absurd,  and  bagatelle  stories  it  tells  of  God,  represents 
him  as  a  God  of  deceit,  a  God  not  to  be  confided  in.  Ezekiel 
makes  God  to  say,  chap.  14,  ver.  9,  '<  And  if  the  prophet  be 
deceived  when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing,  I,  the  Lord  have  deceived 
thai  prophet,^*  And  at  the  20th  chap.  ver.  25,  he  makes  God  in 
•peaking  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  say  *^  Wherefore  I  gave  them 
9taittUM  thai  were  not  goodf  and  judgments  by  which  they  eoM 
not  live.'' 

This,  so  far  from  being  the  word  of  God,  is  horrid  blasf^my 
against  him.  Reader  put  thy  confidence  in  thy  God,  and  put  no 
trust  in  the  Bible. 

The  same  Old  Testament,  after  telling  us  that  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  in  six  days,  makes  the  same  almighty  power 
and  eternal  wisdom  employ  itself  id  giving  directions  how  a  priest's 
garment  should  be  cut,  and  what  sort  of  stuff  they  should  be  made 
of,  and  what  their  offerings  should  be,  gold,  and  silver,  and  brafle« 
and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goat's  hair, 
and  rams'  skins  died  red,  and  badger  skins,  &c.  chap.  xxv.  ver.  3  ; 
and  in  one  of  the  pretended  prophecies  I  have  just  examined* 
God  is  made  to  give  directions  how  they  should  kill,  cook,  and  eat 
a  he-lamb  or  a  he-goat  And  Ezekiel,  chap.  iv.  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  abominable  absurdity,  makes  God  to  order  him  to  take 
M  wheats  and  barley^  and  beans ,  and  lentilesy  and  millet^  andfitcheM^ 
and  make  a  loaf  or  a  cake  thereof  and  bake  it  mth  human  dung 
and  eed  it ;"  but  as  Ezekiel  complained  that  this  mess  was  too 
strong  for  his  stomach,  the  matter  was  compromised  from  man's 
dung  to  cow  dung,  Ezekiel,  chap.  iv.  Compare  all  this  ribaldry, 
blasphemously  called  the  word  of  God,  with  the  Almighty  power 
that  created  the  universe,  and  whose  eternal  wisdom  directs  and 
governs  all  its  mighty  movements,  and  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find 

name  sufficiently  contemptible  for  it. 
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la  tbo  proroisea  which  the  Old  Testament  pretends  that  God 
made  to  his  people,  the  same  derogatory  ideas  of  him  prevail.  It 
Diakea  God  to  promise  to  Abraham,  that  his  seed  should  be  like 
the  stars  in  heaven  and  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore  for  multitude, 
and  that  he  would  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan  as  their  inheri- 
tance for  ever.  But  observe,  reader,  how  the  performance  of  this 
promise  was  to  begin,  and  then  ask  thine  own  reason,  if  the  wisdom 
of  (rod,  whose  power  is  equal  to  his  will,  could,  consistently  with 
that  power  and  that  wisdom,  make  such  a  promise. 

The  performance  of  the  promise  was  to  begin,  according  to  that 
book,  by  four  hundred  years  of  bondage  and  affliction.  Genesisi 
ehap.  XV.  ver.  13.  ^*  And  God  said  unto  Abraham^  know  of  a 
ntretyf  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  their^f 
and  shall  serve  them,  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred 
years."  This  promise,  then,  to  Abraham,  and  his  seed  for  ever»  to 
inherit  the  land  of  Canaan,  had  it  been  a  fact,  instead  of  a  fablOf 
Was  to  operate,  in  the  commencement  of  it,  as  a  curse  upon  all 
the  people  and  their  children,  and  their  children's  children  for  four 
hundred  years. 

But  the  case  is,  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  written  aAer  the  bond- 
age in  Egypt  bad  taken  place  ;  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  dis« 
g^race  of  the  Lord's  chosen  people,  as  they  called  themselves,  be- 
ing in  bondage  to  the  Gentiles,  they  make  God  to  be  the  author  of 
itt  and  annex  it  as  a  condition  to  a  pretended  promise  ;  as  if 
Crod,  in  making  that  promise,  had  exceeded  his  power  in  perform* 
ing  it,  and  consequently  his  wisdom  in  making  it,  and  was  obliged 
to  compromise  with  them  for  one  half,  and  with  the  Egyptians,  to 
whom  they  were  to  be  in  bondage,  for  the  other  half. 

Without  degrading  my  own  reason  by  bringing  those  wretchea 
and  contemptible  tales  into  a  comparative  view,  with  the  Almighty 
power  and  eternal  wisdom,  which  the  Creator  hath  demonstrated 
to  our  senses  in  the  creation  of  the  universe,  I  will  confine  myself 
to  say,  that  if  we  compare  them  with  the  divine  and  forcible  senti- 
ments of  Cicero,  the  result  will  be,  that  the  human  mind  has  de« 
generated  by  believing  them.  Man  in  a  state  of  grovelling  super- 
stition, from  which  he  has  not  courage  to  rise,  looses  the  energy 
of  his  mental  powers. 

I  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  more  observations  on  the  Old 
Testament 
4.S  to  the  New  Testament,  if  it  be  brought  and  tried  by  that 
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faensible  by  our  reason,  in  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  univeree, 
that  word  or  that  work  is  not  of  God.  Let  then  the  two  books 
called  the  Old  and  New  Testament  be  tried  by  this  rule,  and  the 
result  will  be,  that  the  authors  of  them,  whoever  they  were,  wUl  be 
convicted  of  forgery. 

The  invanable  principles,  and  unchangeable  order,  which  regu- 
late the  movements  of  all  the  parts  that  compose  the  universe^ 
demonstrate  both  to  our  senses  and  our  reason  that  its  Creator  is  a 
God  of  unerring  truth.  But  the  Old  Testament,  besides  the  num- 
berless, absurd,  and  bagatelle  stories  it  tells  of  God,  represents 
him  as  a  God  of  deceit,  a  God  not  to  be  confided  in.  Ezekiel 
makes  God  to  say,  chap.  14,  ver.  9,  <<  And  if  the  prophet  be 
deceived  when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing,  I,  the  Lord  have  deceived 
thai  propheV^  And  at  the  20th  chap.  ver.  25,  he  makes  God  in 
•peaking  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  say  '*  Wherefore  I  gave  them 
siaiutei  that  were  not  good^  and  judgmenie  by  which  they  coM 
not  live.'' 

This,  so  far  from  being  the  word  of  God,  is  horrid  blasphemy 
against  him.  Reader  put  thy  confidence  in  thy  God,  and  put  no 
trust  in  the  Bible. 

The  same  Old  Testament,  afler  telling  us  that  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  in  six  days,  makes  the  same  almighty  power 
and  eternal  wisdom  employ  itself  in  giving  directions  how  a  priest's 
garment  should  be  cut,  and  what  sort  of  stuff  they  should  be  nuide 
of,  and  what  their  offerings  should  be,  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass, 
and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goat's  hair, 
and  rams'  skins  died  red,  and  badger  skins,  &c.  chap.  xxv.  ver.  3  ; 
and  in  one  of  the  pretended  prophecies  I  have  just  examined, 
God  is  made  to  give  directions  how  they  should  kill,  cook,  and  eat 
a  he-lamb  or  a  he-goat  And  Ezekiel,  chap.  iv.  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  abominable  absurdity,  makes  God  to  order  him  to  take 
^  wheats  and  barley^  and  beans ^  and  leniilesy  and  millet^  and  fitches^ 
and  make  a  loaf  or  a  cake  thereof  and  bake  it  with  human  dung 
and  eat  it ;"  but  as  Ezekiel  complained  that  this  mess  was  too 
strong  for  his  stomach,  the  matter  was  compromised  from  man's 
dung  to  cow  dung,  Ezekiel,  chap.  iv.  Compare  all  this  ribaldry, 
blasphemously  called  the  word  of  God,  with  the  Almighty  power 
that  created  the  universe,  and  whose  eternal  wisdom  directs  and 
governs  all  its  mighty  movements,  and  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
name  sufficiently  contemptible  for  it. 
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III  the  promiacs  which  the  Old  TcstameiU  pretoncb  that  God 
made  to  his  people,  the  same  derogatory  ideas  of  him  prevail.  It 
makea  God  to  promise  to  Abraham,  that  his  seed  should  be  like 
the  stars  in  heaven  and  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore  for  multitude, 
and  that  he  would  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan  as  their  inheri- 
tance for  ever.  But  observe,  reader,  how  the  performance  of  this 
promise  was  to  begin,  and  then  ask  thine  own  reason,  if  the  wisdom 
of  (rod,  whose  power  is  equal  to  his  will,  could,  consistently  with 
that  power  and  that  wisdom,  make  such  a  promise. 

The  performance  of  the  promise  was  to  begin,  according  to  that 
book,  by  four  hundred  years  of  bondage  and  affliction.  Genesis, 
chap.  XV.  ver.  13.  ^*  And  God  aaid  unto  Abraham^  know  of  a 
taretyf  that  thy  seed  ahall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirSf 
and  shall  serve  Ihem^  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred 
ysars***  This  promise,  then,  to  Abraham,  and  his  seed  for  ever,  to 
inherit  the  land  of  Canaan,  had  it  been  a  fact,  instead  of  a  fablOf 
was  to  operate,  in  the  commencement  of  it,  as  a  curse  upon  all 
the  people  and  their  children,  and  their  children's  children  for  four 
hundred  years. 

But  the  case  is,  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  written  aAer  the  bond- 
age in  Egypt  had  taken  place  ;  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Lord's  chosen  people,  as  they  called  themselves,  be- 
ing in  bondage  to  the  Gentiles,  they  make  God  to  be  the  author  of 
it,  and  annex  it  as  a  condition  to  a  pretended  promise  ;  as  if 
God,  in  making  that  promise,  had  exceeded  his  power  in  perform- 
ing it,  and  consequently  his  wisdom  in  making  it,  and  was  obliged 
to  compromise  with  them  for  one  half,  and  with  the  Egyptians,  to 
whom  they  were  to  be  in  bondage,  for  the  other  half. 

Without  degrading  my  own  reason  by  bringing  those  wretchea 
and  contemptible  tales  into  a  comparative  view,  with  the  Almighty 
power  and  eternal  wisdom,  which  the  Creator  hath  demonstrated 
to  our  senses  in  the  creation  of  the  universe,  I  will  confine  myself 
to  say,  that  if  we  compare  them  with  the  divine  and  forcible  senti- 
ments of  Cicero,  the  result  will  be,  that  the  human  mind  has  de- 
generated by  believing  them.  Man  in  a  state  of  grovelling  super- 
stition, from  which  he  has  not  courage  to  rise,  looses  the  energy 
of  his  mental  powers. 

I  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  more  observations  on  the  Old 
Testament. 

Is  to  the  New  Testament,  if  it  be  brought  and  tried  by  that 
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standaid  vvhich,  as  Middleton  wisely  says,  God  has  revealed  to 
our  senses  of  his  Almighty  power  and  wisdom  in  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  visible  universe,  it  will  be  found  equally  ag 
false,  paltry,  and  absurd,  as  the  Old. 

Without  entering,  in  this  place,  into  any  other  argumentt  that 
the  story  of  Christ  is  of  human  invention,  and  not  of  divine  ori- 
gin, I  will  confine  myself  to  show  that  it  is  derogatory  to  God,  faj 
the  contrivance  of  it ;  because  the  means  it  supposes  God  to  uac^ 
are  not  adequate  to  the  end  to  be  obtained  ;  and,  therefore,  are  d^ 
rogatory  to  the  Almightiness  of  his  power,  and  the  eternity  of  hii 
wisdom. 

The  New  Testament  supposes  that  God  sent  his  Son  upon 
earth  to  make  a  new  covenant  with  man  ;  which  the  church  calb 
the  covenant  of  Grace^  and  to  instruct  mankind  in  a  new  doctrinei 
which  it  calls  Faiths  meaning  thereby,  not  faith  in  God,  for  Cicero 
and  all  true  Deists  always  had  and  always  will  have  tbis  ;  but  faitlif 
in  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  whoever  had  not  thiisi 
faith  should,  to  use  the  words  of  the  New  Testament,  be 
DAMNED. 

Now,  if  this  were  a  fact,  it  is  consistent  with  that  attribute  of 
God,  called  his  Goodness^  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  letting 
poor  unfortunate  man  know  it ;  and  as  that  goodness  was  united 
to  Almighty  power,  and  that  power  to  Almighty  wisdom,  all  the 
means  existed  in  the  hand  of  the  Creator  to  make  it  known  imme- 
diately over  the  whole  earth,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  Almighti- 
ness of  his  divine  nature,  and  with  evidence  that  would  not  leave 
man  in  doubt ;  for  it  is  always  incumbent  upon  us,  in  all  cases,  to 
believe  that  the  Almighty  always  acts,  not  by  imperfect  means  ae 
imperfect  man  acts,  but  consistently  with  his  Almightiness.  It  is 
this  only  that  can  become  the  infallible  criterion  by  which  we  caa 
possibly  distinguish  the  works  of  God  from  the  works  of  man. 

Observe  now,  reader,  how  the  comparison  between  this  supposed 
mission  of  Christ,  on  the  belief  or  disbelief  of  which  they  say 
man  was  to  be  saved  or  damned — observe,  I  say,  how  the  comp 
parison  between  this  and  the  Almighty  power  and  wisdom  of  God 
demonstrated  to  our  senses  in  the  visible  creation,  goes  on. 

The  Old  Testament  tells  us  that  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  every  thing  therein,  in  six  days.  The  term  $ix 
days  is  ridiculous  enough  when  applied  to  God  ;  but  leaving  out 
that  absurdity,  it  contains  the  idea  of  Almighty  power  acting 
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unitedl)  with  Almighty  wisdom,  to  produce  an  immense  work, 
that  of  the  creation  of  the  universe  and  every  thing  therein,  in  a 
short  time. 

Now  as  the  eternal  salvation  of  man  is  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance than  his  creation,  and  as  that  salvation  depends,  as  the  New 
Testament  tells  us,  on  man*s  knowledge  of,  and  belief  in  the  per- 
son called  Jesus  Christ,  it  necessarily  follows  from  our  belief  in 
the  goodness  and  justice  of  God,  and  our  knowledge  of  his  al- 
imghty  power  and  wisdom,  as  demonstrated  in  the  creation,  that 
ALL  THIS,  if  true,  would  be  made  known  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
in  as  little  time  at  least,  as  was  employed  in  making  the  world. 
To  suppose  the  Almighty  would  pay  greater  regard  and  attention 
todie  creation  and  organization  of  inanimate  matter,  than  he  would 
to  the  salvation  of  innumerable  milhons  of  souls,  which  himself  had 
created,  **  as  the  image  of  himself, ^^  is  to  offer  an  insult  to  his 
goodness  and  his  justice. 

Now  observe,  reader,  how  the  promulgation  of  this  pretended 
flalvation  by  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  went  on, 
compared  with  the  work  of  creation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  took  longer  time  to  make  a  child  than  to 
make  the  world,  for  nine  months  were  passed  away  and  totally 
lost  in  a  state  of  pregnancy :  which  is  more  than  forty  times 
longer  time  than  God  employed  in  making  the  world,  according 
to  ^  Bible  account.  Secondly  ;  several  years  of  Christ's  life 
were  lost  in  a  state  of  human  infancy.  But  the  universe  was  in 
matnritj  the  moment  it  existed.  Thirdly ;  Christ,  as  Luke  aserts, 
was  thirty  years  old  before  he  began  to  preach  what  they  call  his 
mission.  Millions  of  souls  died  in  the  mean  time  without  know- 
ing it.  Fourthly;  it  was  above  three  hundred  years  from  that 
time  before  the  book  called  the  New  Testament  was  compiled 
into  a  written  copy,  before  which  time  there  was  no  such  book. 
FifiUj ;  it  was  above  a  thousand  years  af\er  that,  before  it  could 
be  circnlated ;  because  neither  Jesus  nor  his  apostles  had  know- 
ledge of,  or  were  inspired  with  the  art  of  printing :  and,  conse- 
queatlj,  as  the  means  for  making  it  universally  known  did  not 
exist,  the  means  were  not  equal  to  the  end,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  te  work  of  God. 

I  wiQ  here  subjoin  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  which  is  truly  deisti- 
cal,  to  sfaow  how  unirersaUy  and  instantaneously  the  works  ot 
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standaid  irhich,  as  Middleton  wisely  says,  God  has  revealed  to 
our  senses  of  his  Almighty  power  and  wisdom  in  the  creatioa  ani 
government  of  the  visible  universe,  it  will  be  found  equally  ag 
false,  paltry,  and  absurd,  as  the  Old. 

Without  entering,  in  this  place,  into  any  other  argumentt  thai 
the  story  of  Christ  is  of  human  invention,  and  not  of  divine  ori- 
gin, I  will  confine  myself  to  show  that  it  is  derogatory  to  God,  faj 
the  contrivance  of  it ;  because  the  means  it  supposes  God  to  uac^ 
are  not  adequate  to  the  end  to  be  obtained ;  and,  therefore,  are  d^ 
rogatory  to  the  Almightiness  of  his  power,  and  the  eternity  of  hia 
wisdom. 

The  New  Testament  supposes  that  God  sent  his  Son  upon 
earth  to  make  a  new  covenant  with  man  ;  which  the  church  caUs 
the  covenant  of  Ch-ace^  and  to  instruct  mankind  in  a  new  doctrinei 
which  it  calls  Faiih^  meaning  thereby,  not  faith  in  God,  for  Cicero 
and  all  true  Deists  always  had  and  always  will  have  this  ;  but  faith 
in  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  whoever  had  not  thiisi 
faith  should,  to  use  the  words  of  the  New  Testament,  be 
DAxMNED. 

Now,  if  this  were  a  fact,  it  is  consistent  with  that  attribute  of 
God,  called  his  Goodness,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  letting 
poor  unfortunate  man  know  it ;  and  as  that  goodness  was  united 
to  Almighty  power,  and  that  power  to  Almighty  wisdom,  all  the 
means  existed  iu  the  hand  of  the  Creator  to  make  it  known  ioune* 
diately  over  the  whole  earth,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  Almighti- 
ness of  his  divine  nature,  and  with  evidence  that  would  not  leave 
man  in  doubt ;  for  it  is  always  incumbent  upon  us,  in  all  cases,  to 
believe  that  the  Almighty  always  acts,  not  by  imperfect  means  aa 
imperfect  man  acta,  but  consistently  with  his  Almightiness.  It  ia 
this  only  that  can  become  the  infallible  criterion  by  which  we  caa 
possibly  distinguish  the  works  of  God  from  the  works  of  man. 

Observe  now,  reader,  how  the  comparison  between  this  suppoaed 
mission  of  Christ,  on  the  belief  or  disbelief  of  which  they  say 
man  was  to  be  saved  or  damned — observe,  I  say,  how  the  com* 
parison  between  this  and  the  Almighty  power  and  wisdom  of  God 
demonstrated  to  our  senses  in  the  visible  creation,  goes  on. 

The  Old  Testament  tells  us  that  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  every  thing  therein,  in  six  days.  The  term  six 
days  is  ridiculous  enough  when  applied  to  God  ;  but  leaving  out 
that  absurdity,  it  contains  the  idea  of  Almighty  power  acting 
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unitedl)  with  Almighty  wisdom,  to  produce  an  immense  work, 
that  of  the  creation  of  the  universe  and  every  thing  therein,  in  a 
short  time. 

Now  as  the  eternal  salvation  of  man  is  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance than  his  creation,  and  as  that  salvation  depends,  as  the  New 
Testament  tells  us,  on  man's  knowledge  of,  and  belief  in  the  per- 
son called  Jesus  Christ,  it  necessarily  follows  from  our  belief  in 
the  goodness  and  justice  of  God,  and  our  knowledge  of  his  al- 
mighty power  and  wisdom,  as  demonstrated  in  the  creation,  that 
ALL  THIS,  if  true,  would  be  made  known  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
in  as  little  time  at  least,  as  was  employed  in  making  the  world. 
To  suppose  the  Almighty  would  pay  greater  regard  and  attention 
tothe  creation  and  organization  of  inanimate  matter,  than  he  would 
tothe  salvation  of  innumerable  millions  of  souls,  which  himself  had 
created,  **  as  the  image  of  himself^  is  to  offer  an  insult  to  his 
goodness  and  his  justice. 

Now  observe,  reader,  how  the  promulgation  of  this  pretended 
Salvation  by  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  went  on, 
compared  with  the  work  of  creation. 

In  the  first  place,   it  took  longer  time  to  make  a  child  than  to 
snake  the  world,  for  nine  months  were  passed  away  and  totally 
lost  in  a  state  of  pregnancy :  which  is  more  than  forty  times 
longer  time  than  God  C!n[)loyed  in  making  the  world,  according 
tofte  Bible  account.     Secondly;  several  years  of  Christ's  life 
"^tere  lost  in  a  state  of  human  infancy.     But  the  universe  was  in 
Ykutority  the  moment  it  existed.    Thirdly  ;  Christ,  as  Luke  aserts, 
'^ms  thirty  years  old  before  he  began  to  preach  what  they  call  his 
iBisnon.      Millions  of  souls  died  in  the  mean  time  without  know- 
ing it     Fourthly;  it  was  above  three  hundred  years  from  that 
time  before  the  book  called  the  New  Testament  was  compiled 
into  t  written  copy,  before  which  time  there  was  no  such  book. 
^ifMy ;  it  was  above  a  thousand  years  after  that,  before  it  could 
W  circulated  ;  because  neither  Jesus  nor  his  apostles  had  know- 
fetlge  of,  or  were  inspired  with  the  art  of  printing :  and,  conse- 
^Dtly,  as  the  means  for  making  it  universally  known  did  not 
exist,  the  means  were  not  equal  to  the  end,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  fhe  work  of  God. 

I  will  here  subjoin  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  which  is  truly  deisti- 
^  to  show  how  universally  and  instantaneously  the  works  ol 
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God  make  themselves  known,  compared  with  this  pretended  sal 
ration  by  Jesus  Christ, 

Psalm  19th.  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  work — Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge — There  is  no 
speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard — Their  line  is 
gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  In  them  hath  he  set  a  chamber  for  the  sun.  Which  is  a 
bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong 
man  to  run  a  race — ^his  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  neaven, 
and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it,  and  there  is  nothing  md  from 
the  heat  thereof." 

Now,  had  the  news  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  been  inscribed 
on  the  face  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  in  characters  that  all  nations 
would  have  understood,  the  whole  earth  had  known  it  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  all  nations  would  have  believed  it;  wnereas, 
though  it  is  now  almost  two  thousand  years  since,  as  thev  tell  us, 
Christ  came  upon  earth,  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  people  of  fne 
earth  know  any  thing  of  it,  and  among  those  who  do,  the  wiser 
part  do  not  believe  it. 

I  have  now  reader  gone  through  all  the  passages  called  '>rophe- 
cies  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  shown  there  is  no  such  thing. 

I  have  examined  the  story  told  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  compared 
the  several  circumstances  of  it  with  that  revelation,  which,  as  Mid- 
dleton  wisely  says,  God  has  made  to  us  of  his  Power  and  Wisdom 
in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  and  by  which  every  thing  ascrib- 
ed to  him  is  to  be  tried.  The  result  is,  that  the  story  of  Christ 
has  not  one  trait,  either  in  its  character,  or  in  the  means  employed, 
that  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God, 
as  demonstrated  in  the  creation  of  the  universe.  All  the  means 
are  human  means,  slow,  uncertain,  and  inadequate  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  end  proposed,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  is  a  fabu- 
lous invention,  and  undeserving  of  credit. 

The  priests  of  the  present  day,  profess  to  believe  it.  They 
gain  their  living  by  it,  and  they  exclaim  against  something  they 
call  infidelity.     I  will  define  what  it  is.     He  that  believes  in 
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CONTRADICTORY  DOCTRINES  IN  THE 
XEW  TESTAMENT, 

BETWEEN 

MATTHEW  AND  MARK. 


In  the  New  Testament,  Mark,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  16,  it  is  sud 
•*  He  that  believetH  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  ;  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned."  This  is  making  salvation,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  happiness  of  man  after  this  life,  to  depend  entire- 
ly .on  believing,  or  on  what  Christians  call  faith. 

But  the  25th  chapter  of  Tlie  Gospel  according  to  MatlhetD 
makes  Jesus  Christ  to  preach  a  direct  contrary  doctrine  to  The 
Gospel  (iccording  to  Mark ;  for  it  makes  salvation,  or  the  future 
happiness  of  man,  to  depend  entirely  on  good  worJca ;  and  those 
good  works  are  not  works  done  to  God,  for  he  needs  them  not, 
but  good  works  done  to  man. 

The  passage  referred  to  in  Matthew  is  the  account  there  given 
of  what  is  called  the  last  day,  or  the  day  of  judgment,  where  the 
whole  world  is  represented  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  right- 
eous and  the  unrighteous,  mataphorically  called  the  sheep  and  the 
goats. 

To  the  one  part  called  the  righteous,  or  the  sheep,  it  says, 
'*Come  ye  blessed  of  my  father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  beginning  of  the  world — for  I  was  an  hungered  and 
ye  gave  me  meat — I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink — I  was  a 
stranger  and  ye  took  me  in — Naked  and  ye  clothed  me — I  was 
sick  and  ye  visited  me — I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me." 
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**  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  saying,  Lord,  when  saw 
we  thee  an  hungered  and  fed  thee,  or  thirsty  and  gave  thee  drink  T 
When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger  and  took  thee  in,  or  naked  and 
clothed  thee  ?  Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick  and  in  prison,  and  came 
unto  thee  ? 

•*  And  the  king  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them,  verity  I  say  unto 
you  in  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren^  ye  have  done  it  unto  we." 

Here  is  nothing  about  believing  in  Christ — nothing  about  that 
phantom  of  the  imagination  called  Faith.  The  works  here  spo- 
ken of,  arc  works  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  or,  in  other  words, 
an  endeavour  to  make  God's  creation  happy.  Here  is  nothing 
about  preaching  and  making  long  prayers,  as  if  God  must  be  dic- 
tated to  by  man  ;  nor  about  building  churches  and  meetings,  nor 
hiring  priests  to  pray  and  preach  in  them.  Here  is  nothing  about 
predestination,  that  lust  which  some  men  have  for  damning  one 
another.  Here  is  nothing  about  baptism,  whether  by  sprinkling 
or  plunging,  nor  about  any  of  those  ceremonies  for  which  the 
Christian  church  has  been  fighting,  persecuting,  and  burning  each 
other,  ever  since  the  Christian  church  began. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  do  not  priests  preach  the  doctrine  contained 
in  this  chapter  ?  The  answer  is  easy  ; — they  are  not  fond  o. 
practising  it  themselves.  It  does  not  answer  for  their  trade. 
They  had  rather  get  than  give.  Charity  with  them  begins  ana 
ends  at  home. 

Had  it  been  said,  Come  ye  blessed,  ye  have  been  liberal  in  pay- 
ing  the  preachers  of  the  tcord,  ye  have  contributed  largely  towards 
building  churches  and  meeting-houses,  there  is  not  a  hired  pnest 
in  Christendom  but  would  have  thundered  it  continually  in  the  ears 
of  his  congregation.  But  as  it  is  altogether  on  good  works  done 
to  men,  the  priests  pass  over  it  in  silence,  and  they  will  abuse  me 
for  bringing  it  into  notice. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


^ 


PRIVATE    THOUGHTS 

ON    A 

FUTURE  STATE. 


I  HAVE  said,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  that  **  1  hope  ^ 
for  happiness  after  this  lifeJ^     This  hope  is  comfortable  to  mo,     ^ 
and  I  presume  not  to  go  beyond  the  comfortable  idea  of  hope,  with 
respect  to  a  future  state.  ^ 

I  consider  myself  in  the  hands  of  my  Creator,  and  that  he  will 
dispose  of  me  after  this  life  consistently  with  his  justice  and  good- 
ness. I  leave  all  these  matters  to  him,  as  my  Creator  and  friend, 
and  I  hold  it  to  be  presumption  in  man  to  make  an  article  of  faith 
as  to  what  the  Creator  will  do  with  us  hereafter.  _, 

I  do  not  believe  because  a  man  and  a  woman  make  a  child,  that     J 
it  imposes  on  the  Creator  the  unavoidable  obligation  of  keeping    { 
the  being  so  made,  in  eternal  existence  hereafter.     It  is  in  his 
power  to  do  so,  or  not  to  do  so,  and  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  de-    [ 
cide  which  he  will  do. 

The  book  called  the  New  Testament,  which  I  hold  to  be  fabu- 
lous and  have  shown  to  be  false,  gives  an  account  in  the  25th 
chapter  of  Matthew,  of  what  is  there  called  the  last  day,  or  the  day 
of  judgment.  The  whole  world,  according  to  that  account,  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous,  figurative- 
ly called  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  They  are  then  to  receive  their 
sentence.  To  the  one,  figuratively  called  the  sheep,  it  says, 
*  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  To  the  other,  figuratively 
called  the  goats,  it  says,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.*' 

Now  the  case  is,  the  world  cannot  be  thus  divided — the  moral 
world,  like  the  physical  world,  is  composed  of  numerous  degrees 
•f  character!  running  imperceptibly  one  into  the  others  in  such  a 
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manner  that  no  fixed  point  of  division  can  be  found  in  eitlMf 
That  point  is  no  where,  or  is  every  where*  The  whole  worid 
might  be  divided  into  two  parts  numerically^  but  not  as  to  moral 
character ;  and,  therefore,  the  metaphor  of  dividing  them,  as  sheep 
and  goats  can  be  divided,  whose  difference  is  marked  by  their  ex- 
ternal figure,  is  absurd.  All  sheep  are  still  sheep ;  all  goats  are 
still  goats ;  it  is  their  physical  nature  to  be  so.  But  one  part  of 
the  world  are  not  all  good  alike,  nor  the  other  part  all  wicked  alike. 
There  are  some  exceedingly  good  ;  others  exceedingly  wicked* 
There  is  another  description  of  men  who  cannot  be  ranked  wiA 
either  the  one  or  the  other — they  belong  neither  to  the  sheep  nor 
the  goats. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  those  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in 
doing  good,  and  endeavouring  to  make  their  fellow-mortals  happj, 
for  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  serve  God,  wiU  bt  htgtpg 
hereafter  :  and  that  the  very  wicked  will  meet  with  some  punirii- 
ment.  This  is  my  opinion.  It  is  consistent  with  my  idea  o^ 
God's  justice,  and  with  the  reason  that  God  has  given  me. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  REPLIT 


BISHOP   OF  LLANDAFF. 


[This  extract  from  Mr.  Pain's  reply  to  Watson,  Bishop  of  LlandaflT,  waj 
^hren  bv  him,  not  long  before  his  death,  to  Mrs.  Palmer,  widow  of  Elihu  PaJ- 
mer.  He  retained  the  work  entire,  and,  therefore,  must  have  transcribed  this 
part,  which  was  unusual  for  him  to  do.  Probably  he  had  discovered  erron^ 
Which  he  corrected  in  the  copy*  Mrs.  Palmer  presented  it  to  the  editor  of  a 
periodical  work,  entitled  the  Theopliilanthropist,  publislied  in  New- York,  in 
which  it  appeared  in  1810.] 


GENESIS. 

The  bishop  says,  "  the  oldest  book  in  the  world  is  Genesis." 
This  is  mere  assertion  ;  he  offers  no  proof  of  it,  and  I  go  to  con- 
trovert it,  and  to  show  that  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  not  a  Hebrew 
book,  but  is  a  book  of  the  Gentiles,  translated  into  Hebrew,  is 
much  older  than  the  book  of  Genesis. 

The  book  of  Genesis  means  the  book  of  Generations  ;  to  which 
are  prefixed  two  chapters,  the  first  and  second,  which  contain  two 
different  cosmoganies,  that  is,  two  difierent  accounts  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  written  by  different  persons,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  work.* 

The  first  cosmogany  begins  at  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter, and  ends  at  the  end  of  the  third  verse  of  the  second  chapter ; 
for  the  adverbial  conjunction  thus,  with  which  the  second  chapter 
begins,  shows  those  three  verses  to  belong  to  the  first  chapter. 
The  second  cosmogany  begins  at  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  and  ends  with  that  chapter. 

In  the  first  cosmogany  the  name  of  God  is  used,  without  any 

*  See  Letter  to  Erskine,  page  165. 
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epithet  joined  to  it,  and  is  repeated  thirty-five  times.  In  the  second 
cosmogany  it  is  always  the  Lord  God,  which  is  repeated  eleven 
times.  These  two  different  styles  of  expression  show  these  two 
chapters  to  be  the  work  of  two  different  persons,  and  the  contra- 
dictions they  contain,  show  they  cannot  be  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  person,  as  I  have  already  shown. 

The  third  chapter,  in  which  the  style  of  Lord  God  is  continued 
in  every  instance,  except  in  the  supposed  conversation  between 
the  woman  and  the  serpent  (for  in  every  place  in  that  chapter 
where  the  writer  speaks,  it  is  always  the  Lord  God)  shows  this 
chapter  to  belong  to  the  second  cosmogany. 

This  chapter  gives  an  account  of  what  is  called  the  fall  of  man, 
which  is  no  other  than  a  fable  borrowed  from,  and  constructed 
upon  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  or  the  Persians,  or  the  annual  prcK 
gress  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  It  is  the 
faU  of  the  year,  the  approach  and  evil  of  winter,  announced  by  the 
ascension  of  the  autumnal  constellation  of  the  serpent  of  the  Zodir 
ac,  and  not  the  moral  fall  of  man  that  is  the  key  of  the  allegory, 
and  of  the  fable  in  Genesis  borrowed  from  it. 

The  fall  of  man  in  Genesis,  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
eating  a  certain  fruit,  generally  taken  to  be  an  apple.  The  fall  of 
the  year  is  the  season  for  the  gathering  and  eating  the  new  apples 
of  that  year.  The  allegory,  therefore,  holds  with  respect  to  the 
fruit,  which  it  would  not  have  done  had  it  been  an  early  summer 
fruit  It  holds  also  with  respect  to  place.  The  tree  is  said  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.  But  why  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  more  than  in  any  other  place  ?  The  situation 
of  the  allegory  gives  the  answer  to  this  question,  which  is,  that 
the  fall  of  the  year,  when  apples  and  other  autumnal  fruits  are  rrpe, 
and  when  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length,  is  the  mid-season 
between  summer  and  winter. 

It  holds  also  with  respect  to  clothing,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  It  is  said  in  Genesis,  chap.  iii.  ver.  21.  *^  Unto  ^dam 
and  his  wife  did  the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins  and  clothed 
them.^^  But  why  are  coats  of  skins  mentioned  ?  This  cannot  be 
understood  as  referring  to  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  moral  eviL 
The  solution  of  the  allegory  gives  again  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, which  is,  that  the  evil  of  winter ^  which  follows  the /a//  of  the 
yearj  fabulously  called  in  Genesis  the  fall  of  man,  makes  warm 
clothing  necessary. 
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But  of  these  things  I  shall  speak  fully  when  I  comfe  in  another 
part  to  treat  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Persians,  and  compare  it 
with  the  modern  religion  of  the  New  Testament.*  •  At  present,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  books  of 
Genesis  and  Job,  taking,  at  the  same  time,  whatever  I  may  find  in 
my  way  with  respect  to  the  fabulousness  of  the  book  of  Genesis  ; 
for  if  what  is  called  the  fall  of  man,  in  Genesis,  be  fabulous  or  alle- 
gorical, that  which  is  called  the  redemption,  in  the  New  Testament* 
cannot  be  a  fact.  It  is  morally  impossible,  and  impossible  also  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  moral  good  can  redeem  phyiical  evil.  I 
return  to  the  bishop. 

If  Genesis  be,  as  the  bishop  asserts,  the  oldest  book  in  the 
world,  and,  consequently,  the  oldest  and  first  written  book  of  the 
Bible,  and  if  the  extraordinary  things  related  in  it,  such  as  the  ere* 
ation  of  the  world  in  six  days,  the  tree  of  life,  and  of  good  and 
evil,  the  story  of  Eve  and  the  talking  serpent,  the  fall  of  man  and 
his  being  turned  out  of  Paradise,  were  facts,  or  even  believed  by 
the  Jews  to  be  facts,  they  would  be  referred  to  as  fundamental 
matters,  and  that  very  frequently,  in  the  books  of  the.  Bible  that 
were  written  by  various  authors  afterwards  ;  whereas,  there  is  not 
t  book,  chapter,  or  verse  of  the  Bible,  from  the  time  Moses  is 
said  to  have  written  the  book  of  Genesis,  to  the  book  of  Malachi, 
the  last  book  in  the  Bible,  including  a  space  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand ye€urs,  in  which  there  is  any  mention  made  of  these  things* 
or  any  of  them,  nor  are  they  so  much  as  alluded  to.  How  will 
the  bishop  solve  this  difhculty,  which  stands  as  a  circumstantial 
contradiction  to  his  assertion  ? 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  solving  it : 

First,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not  an  ancient  book  ;  that  it 
has  been  written  by  some  (now)  unknown  person,  afler  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  about  a  thousand  years 
afler  the  time  that  Moses  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  put  as  a  pre- 
&ce  or  introduction  to  the  other  books,  when  they  were  formed 
into  a  cannon  in  the  time  of  the  second  temple,  and,  therefore,  not 
having  existed  before  that  time,  none  of  these  things  mentioned 
m  it  could  be  referred  to  in  those  books. 

Secondly,  that  admitting  Genesis  to  have  been  written  by 
Moses,  the  Jews  did  not  believe  the  things  stated  in  it  to  be  tnie* 
and,  therefore  as  they  could  not  refer  to  them  as  facta,  they  would 

*  Not  pabliahed. 
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not  refer  to  them  as  fables.  The  first  of  these  solutioiiB  goes 
against  the  antiquity  of  the  book,  and  the  second  against  its  au- 
thenticity, and  the  bishop  may  take  which  he  pleases. 

But,  be  the  author  of  Genesis  whoever  he  may,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  show,  as  well  from  the  early  Christian  writers,  as 
from  the  Jews  themselves,  that  the  things  stated  in  that  book  were 
not  believed  to  be  facts.  Why  they  have  been  believed  as  facts 
since  that  time,  when  better  and  fuller  knowledge  existed  on  the 
case,  than  is  known  now,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  impo- 
sition of  priestcraf\. 

Augustine,  one  of  the  early  champions  of  the  Christian  charch, 
acknowledges  in  his  City  of  Gody  that  the  adventure  of  Eve  and 
the  serpent,  and  the  account  of  Paradise,  were  generally  consider- 
ed as  fiction,  or  allegory.  He  regards  them  as  allegory  himself, 
without  attempting  to  give  any  explanation,  but  he  supposes  that 
a  better  explanation  might  be  found  than  those  that  had  been 
offered. 

Origen,  another  early  champion  of  the  church,  says,  ^  What 
man  of  good  sense  can  ever  persuade  himself  that  there  were  a 
first,  a  second,  and  a  third  day,  and  that  each  of  these  days  had  a 
night  when  there  were  yet  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  stars.  What 
man  can  be  stupid  enough  to  believe  that  God  acting  the  part  of 
a  gardener,  had  planted  a  garden  in  the  east,  that  the  tree  of  life 
was  a  real  tree,  and  that  its  fruit  had  the  virtue  of  making  those 
who  eat  of  it  live  for  ever  ?" 

Marmonides,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  celebrated  of  the 
Jewish  Rabbins,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century  (about  seven 
or  eight  hundred  years  ago)  and  to  whom  the  bishop  refers  in  his 
answer  to  me,  is  very  explicit,  in  his  book  entitled  More  A*e6a- 
chim^  upon  the  non-reality  of  the  things  stated  in  the  account  of 
the  Creation  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

"  We  ought  not  (says  he)  to  understand,  nor  take  according  to 
th^  letter,  that  which  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  Creation,  nor  to 
have  the  same  ideas  of  it  with  common  men ;  otherwise,  our  an- 
cient sages  would  not  have  recommended,  with  so  much  care,  to 
conceal  the  sense  of  it,  and  not  to  raise  the  allegorical  veil  which 
envelopes  the  truths  it  contains.  The  book  of  Genesis,  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  letter,  gives  the  most  absurd  and  the  most  extrava  • 
gant  ideas  of  the  Divinity.  Whoever  shall  find  out  the  sense  of 
it,  ought  to  restrain  himself  from  divulging  it.     It  is  a  maxim 
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mbich  all  our  sages  repeat,  and  above  all  with  respect  to  the  work 
of  six  days.  It  may  happen  that  some  one,  with  the  aid  he  may 
borrow  from  others,  may  hit  upon  the  meaning  of  it.  In  that  case 
he  ought  to  impose  silence  upon  himself;  or  if  he  speak  of  it,  he 
ought  to  speak  obscurely,  and  in  an  enigmatical  manner,  as  I  do 
myself,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  found  out  by  those  who  can  under- 
stand.'' 

This  is,  certainly,  a  very  extraordinary  declaration  of  Marmon* 
ides,  taking  all  the  parts  of  it. 

First,  he  declares,  that  the  account  of  the  Creation  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  is  not  a  fact ;  that  to  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  gives  the 
most  absurd  and  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  the  Divinity. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  an  allegory. 

Thirdly,  that  the  allegory  has  a  concealed  secret 

Fourthly,  that  whoever  can  find  the  secret  ought  not  to  tell  it. 

It  is  this  last  part  that  is  the  most  extraordinary.  Why  all  this 
care  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  to  prevent  what  they  call  the  conceal- 
ed meaning,  or  the  secret,  from  being  known,  and,  if  known,  to 
prevent  any  of  their  people  from  telling  it  ?  It  certainly  must  be 
something  which  the  Jewish  nation  are  afraid  or  ashamed  the  world 
should  know.  It  must  be  something  personal  to  them  as  a  peo- 
ple, and  not  a  secret  of  a  divine  nature,  which  the  more  it  is  known, 
the  more  it  increases  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  gratitude 
and  happiness  of  man.  It  is  not  God's  secret,  but  their  own,  they 
are  keeping.     I  go  to  unveil  the  secret. 

The  case  is,  the  Jews  have  stolen  their  cosmogany,  that  is, 
their  account  of  the  Creation,  from  the  cosmogany  of  the  Persians, 
contained  in  the  book  of  Zoroaster,  the  Persian  lawgiver,  and 
brought  it  with  them  when  they  relumed  from  captivity  by  the  be- 
nevolence of  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  the 
silence  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  upon  the  subject  of  the  Crea- 
tion, that  the  Jews  had  no  cosmogany  before  that  time,  [f  they 
had  a  cosmogany  from  the  time  of  Moses,  some  of  their  judges 
who  governed  during  more  than  four  hundred  years,  or  of  their 
kings,  the  Davids  and  Solomons  of  their  day,  who  governed  nearly 
fiv  hundred  years,  or  of  their  prophets  and  psalmists,  who  hved 
m  the  mean  time,  would  have  mentioned  it  It  would,  either- as 
fact  or  fable,  have  been  the  grandest  of  all  subjects  for  a  psalm. 
It  would  have  suited  to  a  tittle  the  ranting,  poetical  genius  of 
Isaiah,  or  served  as  a  cordial  to  the  gloomy  Jeremiah*    But  ndc 
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one  word  nor  even  a  whisper,  does  any  of  the  Bible  authors  ghrc 
upon  the  subject. 

To  conceal  the  thefl,  the  Rabbinstf  the  second  temple  haya 
Dublished  Genesis  as  a  book  of  Moses,  and  have  enjoined  secrei^ 
to  all  their  people,  who,  by  travelling,  or  otherwise,  might  happen  to 
discover  from  whence  the  cosmogany  was  borrowed,  not  to  tell  it. 
The  evidence  of  circumstances  is  of\en  unanswerable,  and  there 
is  no  otlier  than  this  which  I  have  given,  that  goes  to  the  whole  ol 
the  case,  and  this  does. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  an  ancient  and  respectable  author,  whom 
the  Bishop,  in  his  answer  to  me,  quotes  on  another  occasion,  has 
a  passage  that  corresponds  with  the  solution  here  given.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  religion  of  the  Persians,  as  promulgated  by  their  priests 
or  magi,  he  says,  the  Jewish  Rabbins  were  the  successors  of  their 
doctrine.  Having  thus  spoken  on  the  plagarism,  and  on  the  non- 
reality  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  I  will  give  some  additional  evi- 
dence that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  that  book. 

Eben-Ezra,  a  celebrated  Jewish  author,  who  lived  about  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  and  whom  the  bishop  allows  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  erudition,  has  made  a  great  many  observations,  too 
numerous  to  be  repeated  here,  to  show  that  Moses  was  not,  and 
eould  not  be,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  nor  any  of  the  five 
books  that  bear  his  name. 

Spinosa,  another  learned  Jew,  who  lived  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  recites,  in  his  treatise  on  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Jews,  ancient  and  modern,  the  observations  of  £ben-Ezra,  to 
which  he  adds  many  others,  to  show  that  Moses  is  not  the  author 
of  these  books.  He  also  says,  and  shows  his  reasons  for  saying 
it,  that  the  Bible  did  not  exist  as  a  book,  till  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, which  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Ago  of  Reason,  I  have,  among  other 
things,  referred  to  nine  verses  in  the  36th  chapter  of  Genesis,  be- 
ginning at  the- 31st  verse,  **  These  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in 
Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel," 
which  it  is  impossible  could  have  been  written  by  Moses,  or  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  could  not  have  been  written  till  after  the  Jew 
kings  began  to  reign  in  Israel,  which  was  not  till  several  hundred 
years  after  the  time  of  Moses. 

The  bishop  allows  this,  and  says  **  I  think  you  say  true."    But 
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be  then  quibbles,  and  says,  that  a  small  addition  to  a  book  does  not 
destroy  either  the  genuineness  or  authenticity  of  the  whole  book 
This  is  priestcraA.  These  verses  do  not  stand  in  the  book  as  an 
addition  to  it,  but  as  making  a  part  of  the  whole  book,  and  which 
it  is  impossible  that  Moses  could  write.  The  bishop  would  rejec'. 
the  antiquity  of  any  other  book  if  it  could  be  proved  from  the 
words  of  the  book  itself  that  a  part  of  it  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten till  several  hundred  years  af\er  the  reputed  author  of  it  was 
dead.  He  would  call  such  a  book  a  forgery.  I  am  authorised, 
therefore,  to  call  the  book  of  Genesis  a  forgery. 

Combining,  then,  all  the  foregoing  circumstances  together  re- 
specting the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  a 
conclusion  will  naturally  follow  therefrom  ;  those  circumstances 
are, 

First,  that  certain  parts  of  the  book  cannot  possibly  have  been 
written  by  Moses,  and  that  the  other  parts  carry  no  evidence  ol 
having  been  written  by  him. 

Secondly,  the  universal  silence  of  all  the  following  books  of  the 
Bible,  for  about  a  thousand  years,  upon  the  extraordinary  things 
spoken  of  in  Genesis,  such  as  the  creation  of  the  world  in  sLx  days 
— the  garden  of  Eden — the  tree  of  knowledge — the  tree  of  lif<&— - 
the  story  of  Eve  and  the  serpent — the  fall  of  man,  and  his  being 
turned  out  of  this  fine  garden,  together  with  Noah's  flood,  and  the 
tower  of  Babel. 

Thirdly,  the  silence  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  upon  even  the 
name  of  Moses,  from  the  book  of  Joshua  until  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  which  was  not  written  till  after  the  captivity,  for  it  gives  an 
account  of  the  captivity,  a  period  of  about  a  thousand  years. 
Strange  that  a  man  who  is  proclaimed  as  the  historian  of  the  Cre- 
ation, the  privy-counsellor  and  confident  of  the  Almighty — the 
legislator  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  founder  of  its  religion  ; 
strange,  I  say,  that  even  the  name  of  such  a  man  should  not  find 
a  place  in  their  books  for  a  thousand  years,  if  they  knew  or  believed 
any  thing  about  him,  or  the  books  he  is  said  to  have  written. 

Fourthly,  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Jew- 
ish commentators,  that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  founded  on  the  reasons  given  for  that  opinion. 

Fif\hly,  the  opinion  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  and  of  the 
great  champion  of  Jewish  literature,  Marmonides,  that  the  book 
of  Genesis  is  not  a  book  of  facts. 

36 
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Sixthly,  the  silence  imposed  by  all  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  and  by 
Marmonides  liimself,  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  not  to  speak  of  any 
thing  they  may  happen  to  know,  or  discover,  respecting  the  coo- 
mogany  (or  creation  of  the  world)  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

From  these  circumstanced  the  following  conclusions  offer-— 

First,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not  a  book  of  facts. 

Secondly,  that  as  no  mention  is  made  throughout  the  Bible  of 
any  of  the  extraordinary  things  related  in  Genesis,  that  it  has  not 
been  written  till  after  the  other  books  were  written,  and  put  aa  a 
preface  to  the  Bible.  Every  one  knows  that  a  preface  to  a  bookt 
though  it  stands  first,  is  the  last  written. 

Thirdly,  that  the  silence  imposed  by  all  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
and  by  Marmonides  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  to  keep  silence  upon 
every  thing  related  in  their  cosmogany,  evinces  a  secret,  they  are 
not  willing  should  be  known.  The  secret,  therefore,  explains  itself 
to  be,  that  when  the  Jews  were  in  captivity  in  Babylon  and 
Persia,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  cosmogany  of  the 
Persians,  as  registered  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  of  Zoroaster,  the 
Persian  lawgiver,  which,  after  their  return  from  captivity,  they 
manufactered  and  modelled  as  their  own,  and  anti-dated  it  by  giv- 
ing to  it  the  name  of  Moses.  The  case  admits  of  no  other  ex^ 
planation.  From  all  which  it  appears  that  the  book  of  Genesis, 
instead  of  being  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  as  the  bishop  calls 
it,  has  been  the  last  written  book  of  the  Bible,  and  that  the  co8« 
mogany  it  contains,  has  been  manufactured. 

On  the  Names  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Every  thmg  in  Genesis  serves  as  evidence  or  symptom,  that  the 
oook  has  been  composed  in  some  late  period  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Even  the  names  mentioned  in  it  serve  to  this  purpose. 

Nothing  is  more  common  or  more  natural,  than  to  name  the 
children  of  succeeding  generations,  after  the  names  of  those  who 
had  been  celebrated  in  some  former  generation.  This  holds  good 
yriik  respect  to  all  the  people,  and  all  the  histories  we  know  of^ 
and  it  does  not  hold  good  with  the  Bible.  There  must  be  some 
cause  for  this. 

This  book  of  Genesis  tells  us  of  a  man  whom  it  calls  Adam« 
and  of  his  sons  Abel  and  Seth ;  of  Enoch,  who  lived  365  years  (it 
is  exactlv  the  number  of  days  in  a  year,)  and  that  then  God  took 
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Imn  up.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  tUien  from  some  allegory 
of  the  Gentiles  on  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the 
j3ar,  by  the  progress  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
ZodiaCf  on  which  the  allegorical  religion  of  the  Gentiles  was 
founded. 

It  tells  us  of  Methuselah  who  lived  969  years,  and  of  a  long 
train  of  other  names  in  the  fiflh  chapter.  It  then  passes  on  to  a 
man  whom  it  calls  Noah,  and  his  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet : 
then  tn  Lot,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  his  sons,  with  which 
the  book  of  Genesis  finishes. 

All  these,  according  to  the  account  given  in  that  book,  were  the 
most  extraordinary  and  celebrated  of  men.  They  were,  more- 
over, heads  of  families.  Adam  was  the  father  of  the  world. 
Enoch,  for  his  righteousness,  was  taken  up  to  heaven.  Methuse- 
lah lived  to  almost  a  thousand  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Enoch, 
die  man  of  365,  the  number  of  days  in  a  year.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  continuation  of  an  allegory  on  the  365  days 
of  a  year,  and  its  abundant  productions.  Noah  was  selected  from 
all  the  world  to  be  preserved  when  it  was  drowned,  and  became 
the  second  father  of  the  world.  Abraham  was  the  father  of  the 
faithful  multitude.  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  the  inheritors  of  his 
fame,  and  the  last  was  the  father  of  the  twelve  tribes. 

Now,  if  these  very  wonderful  men  and  their  names,  and  the 
book  that  records  them,  had  been  known  by  the  Jews,  before  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  those  names  would  have  been  as  common 
among  the  Jews  before  that  period  as  they  have  been  since.  We 
now  hear  of  thousands  of  Abrahams,  Isaacs,  and  Jacobs  among 
the  Jews,  but  there  were  none  of  that  name  before  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  The  Bible  does  not  mention  one,  though  from  the  time 
that  Abraham  is  said  to  have  lived,  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  is  about  1400  years. 

How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  there  have  been  so  many 
thousands,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  of  the 
names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  since  that  period,  and 
not  one  before  1  It  can  be  accounted  for  but  one  way,  which 
is  that  before  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jews  had  no  such 
hooks  as  Genesis,  nor  knew  any  thing  of  the  names  and  persons 
it  mentions  nor  of  the  things  it  relates,  and  that  the  stories  in 
It  have  been  manufactured  since  that  time.     From  the  Arabw 
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name  Ibrahim  (which  is  the  manner  the  Turks  write  that  name 
\o  this  day)  the  Jews  have  n^ost  probably  manufactured  their 
Abraham. 

I  will  advance  my  observations  a  point  further,  and  speak  of  the 
names  of  JSIoses  and  Aaron^  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the 
book  of  Exodus.  There  are  now,  and  have  continued  to  be  from 
the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  or  soon  after  it,  thousands 
of  Jews  of  the  names  of  Moses  and  Aaron^  and  we  read  not  of 
any  of  that  name  before  that  time.  The  Bible  does  not  mention 
one.  The  direct  inference  from  this  is,  that  the  Jews  knew  of  no 
such  book  as  Exodus,  before  the  Babylonian  captivity.  In  fact, 
that  it  did  not  exist  before  that  time,  and  that  it  is  only  since  the 
book  has  been  invented,  that  the  names  o[  Moses  and  Aaron  have 
been  common  among  the  Jews. 

It  is  applicable  to  the  purpose,  to  observe,  that  the  picturesque 
work,  called  Mosaic-work,  spelled  the  same  as  you  would  say  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  is  not  derived  from  the  word 
Moses  but  from  Muses,  (the  Muses,)  because  of  the  variegated 
and  picturesque  pavement  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  Musts. 
This  carries  a  strong  implication  that  the  name  Moses  is  drawn 
from  the  same  source,  and  that  he  is  not  a  real  but  an  allegorical 
person,  as  Marmonides  describes  what  is  called  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  Creation  to  be. 

I  will  go  a  point  still  further.  The  Jews  now  know  the  book 
of  Genesis,  and  the  names  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  first 
ten  chapters  of  that  book,  from  Adam  to  Noah  ;  yet  we  do  not 
hear  (I  speak  for  myself)  of  any  Jew  of  the  present  day,  of  the 
name  of  Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  Noah,*  Shem, 
Ham,  or  Japhet,  (names  mentioned  in  the  first  ten  chapters,)  though 
these  were,  accordiug  to  the  account  in  that  book,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  all  the  names  that  make  up  the  catalogue  of 
the  Jewish  chronology. 

The  names  the  Jews  now  adopt,  are  those  that  are  mentioned 
in  Genesis  after  tlie  tenth  chapter,  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  &c. 
How  then  does  it  happen,  that  they  do  not  adopt  the  names  found 
in  the  first  ten  chapters  ?  Here  is  evidently  a  line  of  division 
drawn  between  the  first  ten  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  the  lemain* 
ing  chapters,  uith    respect  to  the  adoption  of  names.     There 

♦  Noah  is  an  exception  ;  there  are  of  that  name  among  the  Jews. — EDiToa 
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must  be  some  cause  for  this,  and  I  go  to  ofier  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  quotation  I  have  already  made 
from  the  Jewish  Rabbin,  Marmonides,  wherein  he  says,  *'  We 
ought  not  to  understand  nor  to  take  according  to  the  letter  tha 
which  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  Creation.  It  is  a  maxim  (say& 
be)  which  all  our  sages  repeat  above  aUy  with  respect  to  the  work 
of  six  days." 

The  qualifying  expression  above  all^  implies  there  are  other 
parts  of  the  book,  though  not  so  important,  that  ought  not  to  bo 
understood  or  taken  according  to  the  letter,  and  as  the  Jews  do 
not  adopt  the  names  mentioned  in  the  first  ten  chapters,  it  appears 
evident  those  chapters  are  induded  in  the  injunction  not  to  take 
them  in  a  literal  sense,  or  according  to  the  letter  ;  from  which  it 
follows,  that  the  persons  or  characters  mentioned  in  the  first  ten 
chapters,  as  Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  and  so  on  to 
Noah,  are  not  real  but  fictitious  or  allegorical  persons,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Jews  do  not  adopt  their  names  into  their  families.  If  they 
affixed  the  same  idea  of  reality  to  them  as  they  do  to  those  that 
follow  after  the  tenth  chapter,  the  names  of  Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  &c. 
would  be  as  common  among  the  Jews  of  the  present  day,  as  are 
those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses  and  Aaron. 

In  the  superstition  they  have  been  in,  scarcely  a  Jew  family 
would  have  been  without  an  Enochs  as  a  presage  of  his  going  to 
heaven  as  ambassador  for  the  whole  family.  Every  mother  who 
wished  that  the  days  of  her  son  might  be  long  in  the  land  would 
call  him  J\Iethxiselah  ;  and  all  the  Jews  that  might  have  to  traverse 
the  ocean  would  be  named  Noah,  as  a  charm  against  shipwreck 
and  drowning. 

This  is  domestic  evidence  against  the  book  of  Genesis,  which 
joined  to  the  several  kinds  of  evidence  before  recited,  show  the 
book  of  Genesis  not  to  be  older  than  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
and  to  be  fictitious.  I  proceed  to  fix  the  character  and  antiquity 
of  the  book  of 

JOB. 

The  book  of  Job  has  not  the  least  appearance  of  being  a  book 
of  the  Jews,  and  though  printed  among  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
lioes  not  belong  to  it.     There  is  no  reference  in  it  to  any  Jewioh 
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law  or  ceremony.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  internal  evidence  i. 
contains  shows  it  to  be  a  book  of  the  Gentiles,  cither  of  Persia  or 
Chaldea. 

The  name  of  Job  does  not  appear  to  be  a  Jewish  name< 
There  is  no  Jew  of  that  name  in  any  of  the  books  of  the  Bible 
neither  is  there  now  that  I  ever  heard  of.  The  country  where  Job 
is  said  or  supposed  to  have  lived,  or  rather  where  the  scene  of  the 
drama  is  laid,  is  called  Uz,  and  there  was  no  place  of  that  name 
ever  belonging  to  the  Jews.  If  Uz  is  the  same  as  Ur,  it  was  in 
Chaldea,  the  country  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  Jews  can  give  no  account  how  they  came  by  this  book,  noi 
who  was  the  author,  nor  the  time  when  it  was  written.  Origen,  in 
his  work  against  Celsus,  (in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  church,) 
says,  that  the  book  of  Job  is  older  than  Moses,  Eben-Ezra,  the 
Jewish  commentator,  whom  (as  I  have  before  said)  the  bishop  al- 
lows to  have  been  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  who  certainly 
understood  his  own  language,  says,  that  the  book  of  Job  has 
been  translated  from  another  language  into  Hebrew.  Spinosa, 
another  Jewish  commentator  of  great  learning,  confirms  the 
opinion  of  Eben-Ezra,  and  says  moreover,  **  Je  crois  que  Job 
ttait  Gentle  ;*  I  believe  that  Job  was  a  Gentile. 

The  bishop,  (in  his  answer  to  me,)  says,  "  that  the  structure  of 
the  whole  book  of  Job,  in  whatever  light  of  history  or  drama  it  be 
considered,  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  prevailed  with  the  Per- 
sians and  Chaldeans,  and  other  Gentile  nations,  of  a  good  and 
an  evil  spirit." 

In  speaking  of  the  good  and  evil  spirit  of  the  Persians,  the 
bishop  writes  them  Arimanius  and  Oromasdes,  I  will  not  dis- 
pute about  the  orthography,  because  I  know  that  translated  names 
ore  differently  spelled  in  different  languages.  But  he  has  never- 
theless made  a  capital  error.  He  has  put  the  Devil  first ;  for 
Arimanius,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  written,  Ah-iman,  is  the 
evil  spirit,  and  Oromasdes  or  Oi^nusd  the  good  spirit.  He  has 
made  the  same  mistake  in  the  same  paragraph,  in  speaking  of  the 
good  and  evil  spirit  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  OsiHs  and  Typho^ 
he  puts  Typho  before  Osiris.  The  error  is  just  the  same  as  if  the 
bishop  in  writing  about  the  Christian  religion,  or  in  preaching  a 
sermon,  were  to  say  the  Devil  and  God.     A  priest  ought  to  know 

♦  Soinosa  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  page  296,  published  in  French  at 
Amsterdam,  1678. 
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m  own  trade  better.  We  agree,  however,  about  the  structure  of 
the  book  of  Job,  that  it  is  Gentile.  I  have  said  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  given  my  reasons  for  it,  that  ih§ 
drama  of  it  is  not  Hebrew, 

From  the  testimonies  I  have  cited,  that  of  Origen,  who,  about 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  said  that  the  book  of  Job  was  more 
ancient  than  Moses,  that  of  £bcn-£zra,  who,  in  his  commentary 
on  Job,  says,  it  has  been  translated  from  another  language  (and 
consequently  from  a  Gentile  language)  into  Hebrew  ;  that  of 
Spinosa,  who  not  only  says  the  same  thing,  but  that  the  author  of 
it  was  a  Gentile  ;  and  that  of  the  bishop,  who  says  that  the 
structure  of  the  whole  book  is  Gentile.  It  follows  then  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  book  of  Job  is  not  a  book  of  the  Jews 
originally. 

Then,  in  order  to  determine  to  what  people  9r  nation  any  book 
of  religion  belongs,  we  must  compare  it  with  the  leading  dogmas 
and  precepts  of  that  people  or  nation  ;  and,  therefore,  upon  the 
bishop's  own  construction,  the  book  of  Job  belongs  either  to  the 
ancient  Persians,  the  Chaldeans,  or  the  Egyptians  ;  because  the 
structure  of  it  is  consistent  with  the  dogma  they  held,  that  of 
a  good  and  evil  spirit,  called  in  Job,  God  and  Satan,  existing  as 
distinct  and  separate  beings,  and  it  is  not  consistent  with  any 
dogma  of  the  Jews. 

The  belief  of  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit,  existing  as  distinct  and 
separate  beings,  is  not  a  dogma  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  New  Testament  that  we 
hear  of  any  such  dogma.  There  the  person  called  the  Son  of 
God,  holds  conversation  with  Satan  on  a  mountain,  as  familiarly 
as  is  represented  in  the  drama  of  Job.  Consequently  the  bishop 
cannot  say,  in  this  respect,  that  the  New  Testament  is  founded 
upon  the  Old.  According  to  the  Old,  the  God  of  the  Jews  was' 
the  God  of  every  thing.  All  good  and  evil  came  from  him.  Ac- 
cording to  Exodus  it  was  God,  and  not  the  Devil,  that  hardened 
Pharoah's  heart.  According  to  the  book  of  Samuel,  it  was  an 
evil  spirit  from  God  that  troubled  Saul.  And  Ezekiel  makes  God 
to  say,  in  speaking  of  the  Jews,  "/gave  them  the  statutes  that 
vere  not  good^  and  judgments  by  which  they  should  not  /it?e." 
The  Bible  describes  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in 
such  a  contradictory  manner,  and  under  such  a  two  fold  character, 
there  would  be  no  knowing  when  he  was  in  earnest  and  when  in 
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irony ;  when  to  believe,  and  when  not.  As  to  the  precepts,  prin 
ciplesy  and  maxims,  in  the  book  of  Job,  they  show  that  (he  people 
abusively  called  the  heathen  in  the  books  of  the  Jews,  had  the 
most  sublime  ideas  of  the  Creator,  and  the  most  exalted  devotions 
al  morality.  It  was  the  Jews  who  dishonoured  God.  It  was  the 
Gentiles  who  glorified  him.  As  to  the  fabulous  personificatioDB 
introduced  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  it  was  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Gentiles,  which  consisted  in  the  adora^ 
tion  of  a  first  cause  of  the  works  of  the  creation,  in  which 
the  sun  was  the  great  visible  agent. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  religion  of  gratitude  and  adoration, 
and  not  of  prayer  and  discontented  solicitation.  In  Job  we  find 
adoration  and  submission,  but  not  prayer.  Even  the  ten  com- 
mandments enjoin  not  prayer.  Prayer  has  been  added  to  devo* 
tion,  by  the  church  of  Rome,  ns  the  instrument  of  fees  and  per- 
quisites. All  praters  by  the  priests  of  the  Christian  church, 
whether  public  or  private,  must  be  paid  for.  It  may  be  righti 
individually,  to  pray  for  virtues,  or  mental  instruction,  but  not  for 
things.  It  is  an  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  Almighty  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.     But  to  return  to  the  book  of  Job. 

As  the  book  of  Job  decides  itself  to  be  a  book  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  next  thing  is  to  find  out  to  what  particular  nation  it  belongs, 
and  lastly,  what  is  its  antiquity. 

As  a  composition,  it  is  sublime,  beautiful,  and  scientific  :  full  of 
sentiment,  and  abounding  in  grand  metaphorical  description.  As 
a  drama,  it  is  regular.  The  dramatis  pcrsonce,  the  persons  per« 
forming  the  several  parts,  are  regularly  introduced,  and  speak 
without  interruption  or  confusion.  Thcj  scene,  as  I  have  before 
said,  is  laid  in  the  country  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  unities,  though 
not  always  necessary  in  a  drama,  are  observed  here  as  strictly  as 
(he  subject  would  admit. 

In  the  last  act,  where  the  Almighty  is  introduced  as  speaking 
from  the  whirlwind,  to  decide  the  controversy  between  Job  and 
hb  friends,  it  is  an  idea  as  grand  as  poetical  imagination  can  con- 
ceive. What  follows  of  Job's  future  prosperity  does  not  belong 
to  it  as  a  drama.  It  is  an  epilogue  of  the  writer,  as  the  first  verses 
of  the  first  chapter,  which  gave  an  account  of  Job,  his  country 
and  his  riches,  are  the  prologue. 

The  book  carries  the  appearance  of  being  the  work  of  some  of 
the  Persian  Magi,  not  only  because  the  structure  of  it  corresponds 
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to  the  dogmas  of  the  religion  of  those  people,  &8  founded  by  Zo- 
roaster, but  from  the  astronomical  references  in  it  to  the  constel- 
lations of  the  zodiac  and  other  objects  in  the  heavens^  of  which  the 
sun,  in  their  religion  called  Mithra,  was  the  chief.  Job,  in  des* 
cribing  the  power  of  God,  (Job  ix.  v.  27,)  says,  "Who  command- 
eth  the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not,  and  sealeth  up  the  stars — who  alond 
flpreadeth  out  the  heavens,  and  treadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea 
— who  maketh  Arctunis,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of 
the  south."  All  this  astronomical  allusion  is  consistent  with  the 
religion  of  the  Persians. 

Establishing  then  the  book  of  Job,  as  the  work  of  some  of  the 
Persian,  or  Eastern  Magi,  the  case  naturally  follows,  that  when  the 
Jews  returned  from  captivity,  by  the  permission  of  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia  ;  they  brought  this  book  with  them  :  had  it  translated  into 
Hebrew,  and  put  into  their  scriptural  canons,  which  were  not  form- 
ed  till  after  their  return.  This  will  account  for  the  name  of  Job 
being  mentioned  in  Ezekicl,  {Ezekiel,  chap,  xiv.  v.  14,)  who  was 
one  of  the  captives,  and  also  for  its  not  being  mentioned  in  anf 
book  said  or  supposed  to  have  been  written  before  the  captivity. 

Among  the  astronomical  allusions  in  the  book,  there  is  ono 
which  serves  to  fix  its  antiquity.  It  is  that  where  God  is  made  to 
say  to  Job,  in  the  style  of  reprimand,  "  Canst  thou  hind  the  sweet 
influences  of  Pleiades.^*  (Chap,  xxxviii.  ver.  31.)  As  the  ex- 
planation of  this  depends  upon  astronomical  calculation,  I  will,  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  would  not  otherwise  understand  it,  endeav- 
our to  explain  it  as  clearly  as  the  subject  will  admit. 

The  Pleiades  are  a  cluster  of  pale,  milky  stars,  about  the  size  of 
a  man's  hand,  in  the  constellation  Taurus,  or  in  English,  the  Bull, 
It  is  one  of  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  of  which  there  are 
twelve,  answering  to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  The  Pleiades 
are  visible  in  the  winter  nights,  but  not  in  the  summer  nights,  be- 
ing then  below  the  horizon. 

The  zodiac  is  an  imaginary  belt  or  circle  in  the  heavens,  eigh- 
teen degrees  broad,  in  which  the  sun  apparently  makes  his  annual 
course,  and  in  which  all  the  planets  move.  When  the  sun  appears 
to  our  view  to  be  between  us  and  the  group  of  stars  forming  such 
or  such  a  constellation,  he  is  said  to  be  in  that  constellation.  Con* 
sequently  the  constellation  he  appears  to  be  in,  in  the  summer,  are 
directly  opposite  to  those  he  appeared  in  in  the  winter,  and  the 
same  with  respect  to  spring  and  autumn. 

37 
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The  zodiac,  besides  being  divided  into  twelve  constellations,  ia 
also,  like  every  other  circle,  great  or  small,  divided  into  360  equal 
parts,  called  degrees  ;  consequently  each  constellation  contains 
30  degrees.  The  constellations  of  the  zodiac  are  generally  called 
signs,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  constellations  that  are  placed 
oat  of  the  zodiac,  and  this  is  the  name  I  shall  now  use. 

The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  the  part  most  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, and  it  is  on  this  that  the  explanation  chiefly  depends. 

The  equinoxes  correspond  to  the  two  seasons  of  the  year  when 
he  sun  makes  equal  day  and  night. 


The  following  is  a  disconnected  part  of  the  same  work,  and  is  now  (1S84) 
first  published. 


SABBATH,  OR  SUNDAY. 

The  seventh  day,  or  more  properly  speaking  the  period  ofseven 
days,  was  originally  a  numerical  division  of  time  and  nothing 
more ;  and  had  the  bishop  been  acquainted  with  the  history  of  as- 
tronomy, he  would  have  known  this.  The  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth  makes  what  we  call  a  year. 

The  year  is  artificially  divided  into  months,  the  months  into 
weeks  of  seven  days,  the  days  into  hours,  &c.     The  period  of 
seven  days,  like  any  other  of  the  artificial  divisions  of  the  year,  is 
only  a  fractional  part  thereof,  contrived  for  the  convenience  of 
countries. 

It  is  ignorance,  imposition,  and  priest-craft,  that  have  called  it 
otherwise.  They  might  as  well  talk  of  the  Lord's  month,  of  the 
Lord's  week,  of  the  Lord's  hour,  as  of  the  Lord's  day.  All  time 
is  his,  and  no  part  of  it  is  more  holy  or  more  sacred  than  another. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  the  trade  of  a  priest,  that  he  should 
preach  up  a  distinction  of  days. 

Before  the  science  of  astronomy  was  studied  and  carried  to  the 
degree  of  eminence  to  which  it  was  hy  the  Egyptians  and  Chalde- 
ans, the  people  of  those  times  had  no  other  helps,  than  what  com- 
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mon  observation  of  the  very  visible  changes  of  the  sun  and  moon 
afforded,  to  enable  them  to  keep  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
time.  As  far  as  history  establishes  the  point,  the  Egyptians  were 
the  first  people  who  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months.  Hero- 
dotus,  who  lived  above  two  thousand  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
b  the  most  ancient  historian  whose  works  have  reached  our  time, 
says,  they  did  this  by  the  knowledge  ihey  had  of  the  stars.  As  to 
the  Jews,  there  is  not  one  single  improvement  in  any  science  or 
in  any  scientific  art,  that  they  ever  produced.  They  were  the 
most  ignorant  of  all  the  illiterate  world.  If  the  word  of  the  Lord 
had  come  to  them,  as  they  pretend,  and  as  the  bishop  professes  to 
believe,  and  that  they  were  to  be  the  harbingers  of  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  ;  the  Lord  would  have  taught  them  the  use  of  letters,  and 
the  art  of  printing  ;  for  without  the  means  of  communicating  the 
word,  it  could  not  be  communicated  ;  whereas  letters  were  the  in- 
vention of  the  Gentile  world ;  and  printing  of  the  modem  world. 
But  to  return  to  my  subject — 

Before  the  helps  which  the  science  of  astronomy  afforded,  the 
people  as  before  said,  had  no  other,  whereby  to  keep  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  time,  than  what  the  common  and  very  visible 
changes  of  the  sun  and  moon  afforded.  They  saw  that  a  great 
number  of  days  made  a  year,  but  the  account  of  them  was  too  tedi- 
ous, and  too  difficult  to  be  kept  numerically,  from  one  to  three 
liundred  and  sixty-five  ;  neither  did  they  know  the  true  time  of  a 
aolar  year.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  progress  of  days,  to  put  them  into  small  parcels,  such 
as  are  now  called  weeks  ;  and  which  consisted  as  they  now  do  of 
seven  days.  By  this  means  the  memory  was  assisted  as  it  is  with 
us  at  this  day  ;  for  we  do  not  say  of  any  thing  that  is  past,  that  it 
yns  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  days  ago,  but  that  it  was  so  many 
"we^LS,  or,  if  longer  time,  so  many  months.  It  is  impossible  to 
Iteep  an  account  of  time  without  helps  of  this  kind. 

Julian  Scaliger,  the  inventor  of  the  Julian  period  of  7,980  years, 
produced  by  multiplying  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  the  cycle  of  the 
sun,  and  the  years  of  an  indiction,  19,  2S,  15,  into  each  other  : 
says,  that  the  custom  of  reckoning  by  periods  of  seven  days  was 
lued  by  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Hebrews,  the  people  of 
India,  the  Arabs,  and  by  all  the  nations  of  the  east. 

In  addition  to  what  Scaliger  says,  it  is  evident  that  in  Britain,  in 
Germany,  and  the  north  of  £urope,  they  reckoned  by  periods  of 
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The  zodiac,  besides  being  divided  into  twelve  constellations,  if 
also,  like  every  other  circle,  great  or  small,  divided  into  360  equal 
parts,  called  degrees  ;  consequently  each  constellation  contains 
30  degrees.  The  constellations  of  the  zodiac  are  generally  called 
signs,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  constellations  that  are  placed 
oat  of  the  zodiac,  and  this  is  the  name  I  shall  now  use. 

The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  the  part  most  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, and  it  is  on  this  that  the  explanation  chiefly  depends. 

The  equinoxes  correspond  to  the  two  seasons  of  the  year  when 
he  sun  makes  equal  day  and  night. 


The  following  is  a  disconnected  part  of  the  same  work,  and  is  now  (1884) 
first  published. 


SABBATH,  OR  SUNDAY. 

The  seventh  day,  or  more  properly  speaking  the  period  of  seven 
days,  was  originally  a  numerical  division  of  time  and  nothing 
more  ;  and  had  the  bishop  been  acquainted  with  the  history  of  as- 
tronomy, he  would  have  known  this.  The  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth  makes  what  we  call  a  year. 

The  year  is  artificially  divided  into  months,  the  months  into 
weeks  of  seven  days,  the  days  into  hours,  &c.     The  period  of 
seven  days,  like  any  other  of  the  artificial  divisions  of  the  year,  is 
only  a  fractional  part  thereof,  contrived  for  the  convenience  of 
countries. 

It  is  ignorance,  imposition,  and  priest-craft,  that  have  called  it 
otherwise.  They  might  as  well  talk  of  the  Lord's  month,  of  the 
Lord's  week,  of  the  Lord's  hour,  as  of  the  Lord's  day.  All  time 
is  his,  and  no  part  of  it  is  more  holy  or  more  sacred  than  another* 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  the  trade  of  a  priest,  that  he  should 
preach  up  a  distinction  of  days. 

Before  the  science  of  astronomy  was  studied  and  carried  to  the 
degree  of  eminence  to  which  it  was  by  the  Egyptians  and  Chalde- 
ans, the  people  of  those  times  had  no  other  helps,  than  what  com* 
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mon  observation  of  the  very  visible  changes  of  the  sun  and  moon 
afforded,  to  enable  them  to  keep  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
time.     As  far  as  history  establishes  the  point,  the  Egyptians  wero 
the  first  people  who  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months.     Hero- 
dotus, who  lived  above  two  thousand  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
is  the  most  ancient  historian  whose  works  have  reached  our  time, 
says,  they  did  this  by  the  knotcledge  they  had  of  the  stars.     As  to 
the  Jews,  there  is  not  one  single  improvement  in  any  science  or 
in  any  scientific  art,  that  they  ever  produced.     They  were  the 
most  ignorant  of  all  the  illiterate  world.     If  the  word  of  the  Lord 
had  come  to  them,  as  they  pretend,  and  as  the  bishop  professes  to 
believe,  and  that  they  were  to  be  the  harbingers  of  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  ;  the  Lord  would  have  taught  them  the  use  of  letters,  and 
the  art  of  printing  ;  for  without  the  means  of  communicating  tho 
word,  it  could  not  be  communicated  ;  whereas  letters  were  the  in- 
vention of  the  Gentile  world ;  and  printing  of  the  modem  world. 
But  to  return  to  my  subject — 

Before  the  helps  which  the  science  of  astronomy  afforded,  the 
people  as  before  said,  had  no  other,  whereby  to  keep  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  time,  than  what  the  common  and  very  visible 
changes  of  the  sun  and  moon  afforded.  They  saw  that  a  great 
number  of  days  made  a  year,  but  the  account  of  them  was  too  tedi- 
ous, and  too  difficult  to  be  kept  numerically,  from  one  to  three 
liundred  and  sixty-five  ;  neither  did  they  know  the  true  time  of  a 
solar  year.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  progress  of  days,  to  put  them  into  small  parcels,  such 
as  are  now  called  weeks  ;  and  which  consisted  as  they  now  do  of 
seven  days.  By  this  means  the  memory  was  assisted  as  it  is  with 
us  at  this  day  ;  for  we  do  not  say  of  any  thing  that  is  past,  that  it 
was  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  days  ago,  but  that  it  was  so  many 
"we^LS,  or,  if  longer  time,  so  many  months.  It  is  impossible  to 
Iteep  an  account  of  time  without  helps  of  this  kind. 

Julian  Scaliger,  the  inventor  of  the  Julian  period  of  7,980  years, 
produced  by  multiplying  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  the  cycle  of  the 
sun,  and  the  years  of  an  indiction,  19,  28,  15,  into  each  other : 
says,  that  the  custom  of  reckoning  by  periods  of  seven  days  was 
used  by  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Hebrews,  the  people  of 
India,  the  Arabs,  and  by  all  the  nations  of  the  east. 

In  addition  to  what  Scaliger  says,  it  is  evident  that  in  Britain,  in 
Germany,  and  the  north  of  £urope,  they  reckoned  by  periods  of 
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geven  dajs,  long  before  the  book  called  the  bible,  was  imown  in 
those  parts ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  did  not  take  that  mode  of 
reckoning  from  any  thing  written  in  that  book. 

That  they  reckoned  by  periods  of  seven  days  is  evident  from 
their  having  seven  names  and  no  more  for  the  several  days  ;  and 
which  have  not  the  most  distant  relation  to  any  thing  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  or  to  that  which  is  called  the  fourth  commandment. 

Those  names  are  still  retained  in  England,  with  no  other  altera- 
tion than  what  has  been  produced  by  moulding  the  Saxon  and  Da- 
nish languages  into  modern  English. 

1.  Sun-day  from  Sunne  the  sun,  and  dag^  day,  Saxon*  Sondag^ 
Danish.     The  day  dedicated  to  the  sun. 

2.  Monday,  that  is,  moonday,  from  Mona^  the  moon,  Saxon. 
JMoanOy  Danish.   Day  dedicated  to  the  moon. 

3.  Tuesday,  that  is  Tuis-co^s-day.  The  day  dedicated  to  the 
Idol  Tuisco, 

4.  Wednes-day,  that  is  WodenVday.  The  day  dedicated  to 
Woden,  the  mars  of  the  Germans. 

5.  Thursday^  that  is,  Thor's-day  dedicated  to  the  Idol  Thar. 

6.  Friday,  that  is  Frigd*S'day.  The  day  dedicated  to  Friga 
the  Venus  of  the  Saxons. 

Saturday  from  Seaten  {Saturn)  an  Idol  of  the  Saxons  ;  one  of 
the  emblems  representing  time,  which  contmually  terminates  and 
renews  itself:  The  last  day  of  the  period  of  seven  days.  When 
we  see  a  certain  mode  of  reckonmg  general  among  nations  totally 
unconnected,  difiering  from  each  other  in  religion  and  in  govern* 
ment,  and  some  of  them  unknown  to  each  other,  we  may  be  certain 
that  it  arises  from  some  natural  and  common  cause,  prevail- 
ing alike  over  all,  and  which  strikes  every  one  in  the  same  manner. 
Thus  all  nations  have  reckoned  arithmetically  by  tens,  because  the 
people  of  all  nations  have  ten  fingers.  If  they  had  more  or  leas 
than  ten,  the  mode  of  arithmetical  reckoning  would  have  followed 
that  number,  for  the  fingers  are  a  natural  numeration  table  to  all 
the  world.  I  now  cortie  to  show  why  the  period  of  seven  days 
is  so  generally  adopted. 

Though  the  sun  is  the  great  luminary  of  the  world,  and  the  ani- 
mating cause  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  moon  by  renewing 
herself  more  than  twelve  times  of^ener  than  the  sun,  which  does 
it  but  once  a  year,  served  the  rustic  world  as  a  natural  almanac, 
as  the  fingers  served  it  for  a  numeration  table.    All  the  world  could 
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aee  (lie  moon,  her  changes,  and  her  monthly  revolutions ;  and  theit 
mode  of  reckoning  time,  was  accommodated  as  nearly  as  coul4 
possibly  be  done  in  round  numbers,  to  agree  with  the  changes  of 
that  planet,  their  natural  almanac. 

The  moon  performs  her  natural  revolution  round  the  earth  in 
twenty-nine  days  and  a  half.  She  goes  from  a  new  moon  to  a  half 
moon,  to  a  full  moon,  to  a  half  moon  gibbous  or  convex,  and  then 
to  a  new  moon  again.  Each  of  these  changes  is  performed  in 
•even  days  and  nine  hours ;  but  seven  days  is  the  nearest  division 
in  round  numbers  that  could  be  taken  ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to 
suggest  the  universal  custom  of  reckoning  by  periods  of  seven 
days,  since  it  is  impossible  to  reckon  time  without  some  stated 
period. 

How  the  odd  hours  could  be  disposed  of  without  interfering 
with  the  regular  periods  of  seven  days,  in  case  the  ancients  recom- 
menced a  new  Septenary  period  with  every  new  moon,  required  no 
more  difficulty  than  it  did  to  regulate  the  Egyptian  Calender  after- 
wards of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  or  the  odd  hour  in  the 
Julian  Calender,  or  the  odd  days  and  hours  in  the  French  Calen- 
dar. In  all  cases  it  is  done  by  the  addition  of  complementary 
days  ;  and  it  can  be  done  in  no  otherwise. 

The  bishop  knows  that  as  the  Solar  year  does  not  end  at  the 
termination  of  what  we  call  a  day,  but  runs  some  hours  into  the 
next  day,  as  the  quarters  of  the  Moon  runs  some  hours  beyond 
«even  days  ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  year  any  fixed  num- 
Oer  of  days,  that  will  not  in  course  of  years  become  wrong,  and 
make  a  complimentary  time  necessary  to  keep  the  nominal  year 
parallel  with  the  solar  year.  The  same  must  have  been  the  case 
widi  those  who  regulated  time  formerly  by  lunar  revolutions. 
They  would  have  to  add  three  days  to  every  second  moon,  or  in 
fliat  proportion,  in  order  to  make  the  new  moon  and  the  new 
week  commence  together  like  the  nominal  year  and  the  solar  year 

Diodorus  of  Sicily,  who,  as  before  said,  lived  before  Christ  was 
bom,  in  giving  an  account  of  times  much  anterior  to  his  own« 
speaks  of  years,  of  three  months,  of  four  months,  and  of  six  months. 
These  could  be  of  no  other  than  years  composed  of  lunar  revola« 
tions,  and,  therefore,  to  bring  the  several  periods  of  seven  days,  to 
agree  with  such  years  there  must  have  been  complementary  days. 

The  moon  was  the  first  almanac  the  world  knew  ;  and  the  only 
#06  which  the  face  of  the  heavens  afforded  to  coramon  spectatonu 
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Her  changes  and  her  revolitions  have  entered  into  all  the  Calen- 
ders that  have  been  known  in  the  known  world. 

The  division  of  the  year  into  twelve  months,  which,  as  before 
shown,  was  first  done  by  the  Egyptians,  though  arranged  with  as- 
tronomical knowledge,had  reference  to  the  twelve  moons,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  to  the  twelve  lunar  revolutions « that  appear  in 
the  space  of  a  solar  year  ;  as  the  period  of  seven  days  had  refer- 
ence to  one  revolution  of  the  moon.  The  feasts  of  the  Jews  were, 
and  those  of  the  Christian  church  still  are,  regulated  by  the  moon. 
The  Jews  observed  the  feasts  of  the  new  moon  and  full  moon,  and, 
therefore,  the  period  of  seven  days  was  necessary  to  them. 

All  the  feasts  of  the  Christian  church  are  regulated  by  the  moon. 
That  called  Easter  governs  all  the  rest,  and  the  moon  governs 
Easter.  It  is  alway's  the  first  Sunday  ai\er  the  first  full  moon 
that  happens  ai\er  the  vernal  Equinox,  or  21st  of  March. 

In  proportion  as  the  science  of  astronomy  was  studied  and  im- 
proved by  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  and  the  solar  year  regu- 
lated by  astronomical  observations,  the  custom  of  reckoning  by 
lunar  revolutions  became  of  less  use,  and  in  time  discontinued. 
But  such  is  the  harmony  of  all  parts  of  the  machinery  of  the 
universe,  that  a  calculation  made  from  the  motion  of  one  part  will 
correspond  with  the  motion  of  some  other. 

The  period  of  seven  days  deduced  from  the  revolution  of  the 
moon  round  the  earth,  corresponded  nearer  than  any  other  period 
of  days  would  do  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 
Fifty-two  periods  of  seven  days  make  364,  which  is  within  one 
day  and  some  odd  hours  of  a  solar  year  ;  and  there  is  no  other  pe- 
riodical number  that  will  do  the  same,  till  we  come  to  the  number 
thirteen,  which  is  too  great  for  common  use,andlhe  numbers  before 
seven  are  too  small.  The  custom,  therefore,  of  reckoning  by 
periods  of  seven  days,  as  best  suited  to  the  revolution  of  the 
moon,  applied  with  equal  convenience  to  the  solar  year,  and  be- 
came united  with  it.  But  the  decimal  division  of  time,  as  regulated 
by  the  French  Calendar,  is  superior  to  every  otlier  method. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Bible  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  writ 
ten  by  persons  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Josiah,  (which  was  a 
thousand  years  after  the  time  of  Moses,)  that  mentions  any  thing 
about  the  sabbath  as  a  day  consecrated  to  that  which  is  called  the 
fourth  commandment,  or  that  the  Jews  kept  any  such  day.  Had 
any  such  day  been  kept,  during  the  thousand  years  of  which  I  am 
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speaking,  it  certainly  would  have  been  mentioned  frequently  ;  and 
that  it  should  never  be  mentioned,  is  strong,  presumptive,  and  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  that  no  such  day  was  kept.  But  mention  if 
often  made  of  the  feasts  of  the  new-moon,  and  of  the  full-moon ; 
for  the  Jews,  as  before  shown,  worshipped  the  moon ;  and  the 
word  wabbaih  was  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  feasts  of  that  planet, 
and  to  those  of  their  other  deities.  It  is  said  in  Hosea,  chap.  2, 
verse  11,  in  speaking  of  the  Jewish  Ration,  <*  And  I  will  cause  all 
her  mirth  to  cease,  her  feast-days,  her  nexo^moons,  and  her  aab" 
bathsy  and  all  her  solemn  feasts."  Nobody  will  be  so  foolish  as 
to  contend  that  the  sabbaths  here  spoken  of  are  Mosaic  sabbaths. 
The  construction  of  the  verse  implies  they  are  lunar  sabbaths,  or 
sabbaths  of  the  moon.  It  ought  aUo  to  be  observed  that  Hosea 
lived  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  about  seventy  years  before 
the  time  of  Josiah,  when  the  law  called  the  law  of  Moses  is  said 
to  have  been  found  ;  and,  consequently,  the,  sabbaths  that  Hosea 
speaks  of  are  sabbaths  of  the  Idolatry. 

When  those  priestly  reformers,  (impostors  I  should  call  them,) 
Hilkiah,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  began  to  produce  books  under  the 
name  of  the  books  of  Moses,  they  found  the  word  sabbath  in  use  : 
and  as  to  the  period  of  seven  days,  it  is,  like  numbering  arithmeti- 
cally by  tens,  from  time  immemorial.  But  having  found  them  in 
use,  they  continued  to  make  them  serve  to  the  support  of  their 
new  imposition.  They  trumped  up  a  story  of  the  creation  being 
made  in  six  days,  and  of  the  Creator  resting  on  the  seventh,  to  suit 
with  the  lunar  and  chronological  period  of  seven  days  ;  and  they 
manufactured  a  commandment  to  agree  with  both.  Impostors 
always  work  in  this  manner.  They  put  fables  for  originals,  and 
causes  for  effects. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  science,  or  any  thing  in  nature, 
which  those  impostors  and  blasphemers  of  science,  called  priests, 
as  well  Christians  as  Jews,  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  per- 
verted,or  sought  to  pervert  to  the  purpose  of  superstition  and  false- 
hood. Every  thing  wonderful  in  appearance,  has  been  ascribed 
to  angels,  to  devils,  or  to  saints.  Every  thing  ancient  has  some 
legendary  tale  annexed  to  it.  The  common  opperations  of  nature 
have  not  eseaped  their  practice  of  corrupting  every  thing. 
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Her  changes  and  her  revol  jtions  have  entered  into  all  the  Caloft*  t^ 
ders  that  have  hecn  known  in  the  known  world.  ^ 

The  division  of  the  year  into  twelve  months,  which,  as  befim  ^ 
shown,  was  first  done  by  the  Egyptians,  though  arranged  with  M*  & 
tronomical  knowledge,had  reference  to  the  twelve  moons,  or  inpra .'« 
properly  speaking,  to  the  twelve  lunar  revolutions* that  appear .'ia.^ 
the  space  of  a  solar  year  ;  as  the  period  of  seven  days  had  refiBPr;^ 
ence  to  one  revolution  of  tlie  moon.  The  feasts  of  the  Jews  were^  j^ 
and  those  of  the  Christian  church  still  are,  regulated  by  the  mi 
The  Jews  observed  the  feasts  of  the  new  moon  and  full  moon, 
therefore,  the  period  of  seven  days  was  necessary  to  them. 

All  the  feasts  of  the  Christian  church  are  regulated  by  the  mooa» 
That  called  Easter  governs  all  the  rest,  and  the  moon  go' 
Easter.     It  is  always  the  first  Sunday  ai\er  the  first  full 
that  happens  afler  the  vernal  Equinox,  or  21st  of  March. 

In  proportion  as  the  science  of  astronomy  was  studied  and  i|ft- 
proved  by  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  and  the  solar  year  ngflF 
lated  by  astronomical  observations,  the  custom  of  reckoning  bf 
lunar  revolutions  became  of  less  use,  and  in  time  discoatimiad* 
But  such  is  the  harmony  of  all  parts  of  the  machinery  of  dM 
universe,  that  a  calculation  made  from  the  motion  of  one  part  will 
correspond  with  the  motion  of  some  other. 

The  period  of  seven  days  deduced  from  the  revolution  of  lli»  j 
moon  round  the  earth,  corresponded  nearer  than  any  other  period 
of  days  would  do  to  the  revolution  of  the    eartli  round  the 
Fifly-two  periods  of  seven  days  make  364,  which  is  within  one  : 
day  and  some  odd  hours  of  a  solar  year  ;  and  there  is  no  other  pe-  : 
riodical  number  that  will  do  the  same,  till  we  come  to  the  number 
thirteen,  which  is  too  great  for  common  use,andjthe  numbers  before 
seven  are  too  small.     The  custom,  therefore,  of  reckoning  hj 
periods  of  seven  days,  as  best  suited  to  the  revolution  of  the  i 
moon,  applied  with  equal  convenience  to  the  solar  year,  and  be« 
came  united  with  it.  But  the  decimal  division  of  time,  as  regulated 
by  the  French  Calendar,  is  superior  to  every  other  method. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Bible  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  writ 
ten  by  persons  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Josiah,  (which  was  a 
thousand  years  afler  the  time  of  Moses,)  that  mentions  any  thing 
about  the  sabbath  as  a  day  consecrated  to  that  which  is  called  the 
fourth  commandment,  or  that  the  Jews  kept  any  such  day.  Had 
any  such  day  been  kept,  during  the  thousand  years  of  which  I  am 
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;,  ileertBiilj  would  llsTe  been  mentioned  frequently  ;  and 
littKihoidd  iiev«rr  be  mentioned,  is  strong,  presumptive,  and  cir- 
i'mitKdiA  ctMenee  fbat  no  such  day  was  kept.     But  mention  is 

'^dimmadm  of  Ae  fenaU  of  the  new-moon,  and  of  the  full-moon ; 
^  fti  Jews,  en  before  ihown,  worshipped  the  moon  ;  and  the 
'^HmktMoik  i»ms  Applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  feasts  of  that  planet, 
'^IsttRwe  of  their  other  deities.  It  is  said  in  Hosea,  chap.  2, 
t^tai  11|  in  spenlring  of  the  Jewish  Ration,  '*  And  I  will  cause  all 
4vaMk  to  eeaee«  ber  feast-days,  her  neie^wonsy  and  her  aab" 
liMb,  and  all  ber  solomn  feasts."    Nobody  will  be  so  foolish  as 

bcartaadthat  the  aoUiriJkthere  spoken  of  are  Mosaic  sabbaths. 
of  die  yerae  implies  they  are  lunar  sabbaths,  or 
of  die  moon.     It  ought  aUo  to  bo  observed  that  Hosea 
^iMilatta  time  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  about  seventy  years  before 

is  Ine  of  Joaiah,  when  the  law  called  the  law  of  Moses  is  said 
'blMa  been  found ;  and,  consequently,  the,  sabbaths  that  Hosea 
'^Ifnhi  of  are  aabhalhs  of  the  Idolatry. 

V  ^When  dioae  priestly  reformers,  (impostors  I  should  call  them,) 
4Bid^  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  began  to  produce  books  under  the 
of  the  books  of  Moses,  they  found  the  word  sabbath  in  use  : 
to  the  period  of  seven  days,  it  is,  like  numbering  arithmeti- 

cdlf  by  tens,  from  time  immemorial.  But  having  found  them  in 
«^iH^  Ihej  eontinued  to  make  them  serve  to  the  support  of  their 
•^asw  imposition.  They  trumped  up  a  story  of  the  creation  being 
•flidBin  six  days,  and  of  the  Creator  resting  on  the  seventh,  to  suit 
'%idi  die  lunar  and  chronological  period  of  seven  days  ;  and  they 
■Jna&ctured  a  commandment  to  agree  with  both.  Impostors 
"-ilvays  work  in  this  manner.  They  put  fables  for  originals,  and 
-eaasea  for  effects. 

"-  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  science,  or  any  thing  in  nature, 
^atich  those  impostors  and  blasphemers  of  science,  called  priests, 
as  wen  Christians  as  Jews,  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  por- 
varted,or  sought  to  pervert  to  the  purpose  of  superstition  and  false- 
hood. Every  thing  wonderful  in  appearance,  has  been  ascribed 
Id  angels,  to  devils,  or  to  saints.  Every  thing  ancient  has  some 
legendary  tale  annexed  to  it.  The  common  opperations  of  nature 
hare  not  escaped  their  practice  of  corrupting  every  thing. 
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FUTURE  STATE. 

.  The  idea  of  a  future  state  was  an  universal  idea  to  all  natioiui 
except  the  Jews.  At  the  time  and  long  before  Jesus  Christ  and 
Ae  men  called  his  disciples  were  bom,  it  had  been  sublimelj 
treated  of  by  Cicero  in  his  book  on  old  age,  by  Plato,  Socrates, 
Xenophon,  and  other  of  the.  ancient  theologists,  whom  the  abu* 
■ive  Christian  church  calls  heathen.  Xenophon  represents  the 
elder  Cyrus  speaking  after  this  manner  ; — 

•*  Think  not,  my  dearest  children,  that  when  I  depart  from  you» 
I  shall  be  no  more :  but  remember  that  my  soul,  even  while  I 
lived  among  you,  was  invisible  to  you  ;  yet  by  my  actions  you 
were  sensible  it  existed  in  this  body.  Believe  it  therefore  existtng 
Still,  though  it  be  still  unseen.  How  quickly  would  the  honors  oF 
illustrious  men  perish  afler  death,  if  their  souls  performed  nothing 
to  preserve  their  fame  1  For  my  own  part,  I  could  never  think 
that  the  soul,  while  in  a  mortal  body,  lives,  but  when  departed  from 
it  dies  i  or  that  its  consciousness  is  lost,  when  it  is  discharged 
out  of  an  unconscious  habitation.  But  when  it  is  freed  from  all 
eorporeal  alliance,  it  is  then  that  it  truly  exists." 

Since  then  the  idea  of  a  future  existence  was  universal,  it  may 
be  asked,  what  new  doctrine  does  the  New  Testament  contain  t 
I  answer,  that  of  corrupting  the  theory  of  the  ancient  theologists, 
Dy  annexing  to  it  the  heavy  and  gloomy  doctrine  of  the  resurrect 
tion  of  the  body. 

As  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  whether  the  same  body  or 
another,  it  is  a  miserable  conceit,  (it  only  to  be  preached  to  man 
as  an  animal.  It  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  doctrine. — Such  an 
idea  never  entered  the  brain  of  any  visionary  but  those  of  the 
Christian  church  ; — yet  it  is  in  this  that  the  novelty  of  the  Mew 
Testament  consists.  All  the  other  matters  serve  but  as  props  to 
this,  and  those  props  are  most  wretchedly  put  together. 


MraACLES. 

The  Christian  church  is  full  of  miracles.  In  one  of  the  churches 
of  Biabant,  they  show  a  number  of  cannon  balls,  which,  they  sajt 
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the  virgin  Mary  in  some  former  war,  caught  in  her  muslin  apron 
as  they  came  roaring  out  of  the  cannon's  mouth,  to  prevent  their 
hurting  the  saints  of  her  favourite  army.  She  does  no  such  feats 
4iow-a-days.  Perhaps  the  reason  is,  that  the  infidels  have  taken 
away  bor  muslin  apron.  They  show  also,  between  Montmatre 
•od  the  village  of  St  Dennis,  several  places  where  they  say  St* 
Dennis  stopt  with  his  head  in  his  hands  after  it  had  been  cut  ofi* 
at  Montmatre.  The  Protestants  will  call  those  things  lies  ;  and 
where  is  the  proof  that  all  the  other  things  called  miracles  are  not 
as  great  lies  as  those. 

[There  appears  to  be  an  omission  here  in  the  copy.] 

Christ,  say  those  Cabal ists,  came  in  the  fulness  of  iinu.  And 
pray  what  is  the  fulness  of  time?  The  words  admit  of  no  idea. 
They  are  perfectly  Cabalistical.  Time  is  a  word  invented  to  de- 
scribe to  our  conception  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  eternity. 
It  may  be  a  minute,  a  portion  of  eternity  measured  by  the  vibration 
of  a  pendulum  of  a  certain  length  ; — it  may  be  a  day,  a  year,  a 
hnndred,  or  a  thousand  years,  or  any  other  quantity.  Those  por- 
tions are  only  greater  or  less  comparatively. 

The  word  fulness  applies  not  to  any  of  them.  The  idea  of 
fulness  of  time  cannot  be  conceived.  A  woman  with  child  and 
ready  for  delivery,  as  Mary  was  when  Christ  was  born,  may  be 
said  to  have  gone  her  full  time  ;  but  it  is  the  woman  that  is  full, 
not  time. 

It  may  also  be  said  figuratively,  in  certain  cases,  that  the  timea 
are  full  of  events ;  but  time  itself  is  incapable  of  being  full  of  itself. 
Ye  hypocrites  !  learn  to  speak  intelligible  language. 

It  happened  to  be  a  time  of  peace  when  they  say  Christ  was 
bom  ;  and  what  then  ?  There  had  been  many  such  intervals  : 
and  have  been  many  such  since.  Time  was  no  fuller  in  any  of 
fliem  than  in  the  other.  If  he  were  he  would  be  fuller  now  than 
he  ever  was  before.  If  he  was  full  then  he  must  be  bursting  now. 
But  peace  or  war  have  relation  to  circumstances,  and  not  to 
time ;  and  those  Cabalists  would  be  at  as  much  loss  to  make  out 
any  meaning  to  fulness  of  circumstances,  as  to  fulness  of  time ; 
and  if  they  could,  it  would  be  fatal ;  for  fulness  of  circumstances 
would  mean,  when  there  are  no  more  circumstances  to  happen  ; 
and  fuhiess  of  time  when  there  is  no  more  time  to  follow. 

38 
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Christ,  therefore,  like  eveiy  other  person,  was  neither  in  the 
fulness  of  one  nor  the  other. 

But  though  we  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  fulness  of  time,  be- 
cause we  cannot  have  conception  of  a  time  when  there  shall  be  no 
time ;  nor  of  fulness  of  circumstances,  because  we  cannot  con 
ceive  a  state  of  existence  to  be  without  circumstances ;  we  can 
often  see,  afVer  a  thing  is  past,  if  any  circumstance,  necessary  to 
give  the  utmost  activity  and  success  to  that  thing,  was  wanting  at 
the  time  that  thing  took  place.  If  such  a  circumstance  was  want- 
ing, we  may  be  certain  that  the  thing  which  took  place,  was  not  a 
thing  of  God's  ordaining ;  whose  work  is  always  pdl-fect,  and  hia 
means  perfect  means.  They  tell  us  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God  ;  in  that  case,  he  would  have  known  every  thing ;  and  he 
came  upon  earth  to  make  known  the  will  of  God  to  man  through- 
out the  whole  earth.  If  this  had  been  true,  Christ  would  have 
knowi^  and  would  have  been  furnished  with  all  the  possible  means 
of  doing  it ;  and  would  have  instructed  mankind,  or  at  least  his 
apostles,  in  the  use  of  such  of  the  means  as  they  could  use  them- 
selves to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission ;  conse- 
quently he  would  have  instructed  them  in  the  art  of  printing,  for 
the  press  is  the  tongue  of  the  world  ;  and  without  which,  his  or 
their  preaching  was  less  than  a  whistle  compared  to  thunder. 
Since,  then,  he  did  not  do  this,  he  had  not  the  means  necessary  to 
the  mission  ;  and  consequently  had  not  the  mission. 

They  tell  us  in  the  book  of  Acts,  chap,  ii,  a  very  stupid  story  of 
the  Apostles'  having  the  gift  of  tongues ;  and  cloven  tongues  of  fire 
descended  and  sat  upon  each  of  them.  Perhaps  it  was  this  story 
of  cloven  tongues  that  gave  rise  to  the  notion  of  slitting  Jackdaws 
tongues  to  make  them  talk.  Be  that  however  as  it  may,  the  gift 
ot  tongues,  even  if  it  were  true,  would  be  but  of  little  use  without 
the  art  of  printing.  I  can  ait  in  my  chamber,  as  I  do  while  writing 
this,  and  by  the  aid  of  printing,  can  send  the  thoughts  I  am  writing, 
through  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  to  the  East  Indies,  and  over 
all  North  America,  in  a  few  months.  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apos 
ties  could  not  do  this.  They  had  not  the  means,  and  the  want  ol 
means  detects  the  pretended  mission. 

There  are  three  modes  of  communication.  Speaking,  writing 
and  printing.  The  first  is  exceedingly  limited.  A  man's  voice 
can  be  heard  but  a  few  yards  of  distance  :  and  his  person  can  be 
but  in  one  place. 
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Writing  is  much  more  exteosivc  ;  but  the  thing  written  cannot 
be  multiplied  but  at  great  expense,  and  the  multiplication  will  be 
slow  and  incorrect.  Were  there  no  other  means  of  circulating 
what  priests  call  the  word  of  God  (the  Old  and  New  Testament) 
than  by  writing  copies,  those  copies  could  not  be  purchased  at  less 
than  forty  pounds  sterling  each ;  consequently,  but  few  people 
could  purchase  them,  while  the  writers  could  scarcely  obtain  a 
livelihood  by  it  But  the  art  of  printing  changes  all  the  cases,  and 
opens  a  scene  as  vast  as  the  world.  It  gives  to  man  a  sort  of 
divine  attribute.  It  gives  to  him  mental  omnipresence.  He  can 
be  every  where  and  at  the  same  instant ;  for  wherever  he  is  read 
he  is  mentally  there. 

The  case  applies  not  only  against  the  pretended  mission  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  but  against  every  thing  that  priests  call 
the  word  of  God,  and  against  all  those  who  pretend  to  deliver  it ; 
for  had  God  eyer  delivered  any  verbal  word,  he  would  have  taught 
the  means  of  communicating  it.  The  one  without  the  other  is 
inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  we  conceive  of  the  Creator. 

The  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  verse  21,  tells  us  that  God  made 
eoats  of  skins  and  cloathed  Adam  and  Eve.  It  was  infinitely 
more  important  that  man  should  be  taught  the  art  of  printing,  than 
that  Adam  should  be  taught  to  make  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  or 
bis  wife  a  petticoat. 

There  is  another  matter,  equally  striking  and  important,  that 
connects  itself  with  those  observations  against  this  pretended  word 
of  God,  this  manufactured  book,  called  Revealed  Religion. 

We  know  that  whatever  is  of  God's  doing  is  unalterable  by  man 
beyond  the  laws  which  the  Creator  has  ordained.  We  cannot 
make  a  tree  grow  with  the  root  in  the  air  and  the  fruit  in  the  ground ; 
we  cannot  make  iron  into  gold  nor  gold  into  iron ;  we  cannot 
make  rays  of  light  shine  forth  rays  of  darkness,  nor  darkness  shine 
forth  light*  If  there  were  such  a  thing,  as  a  word  of  God,  it  would 
possess  the  same  properties  which  all  his  other  works  do.  It  would 
resist  destructive  alteration.  But  we  see  that  the  book  which 
they  call  the  word  of  God  has  not  this  property.  That  book  says. 
Genesis  chap.  1,  verse  27,  '*  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image  ;"  but  the  printer  can  make  it  say,  So  man  created  God  in 
his  own  image.  The  words  are  passive  to  every  transposition  of 
them,  or  can  be  annihilated  and  others  put  in  their  places.  This 
Is  not  the  case  with  any  thing  that  is  of  God's  doing  ;  and,  there- 
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Christ,  therefore,  like  eveiy  other  person,  was  neither  in  the 
fulness  of  one  nor  the  other. 

But  though  we  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  fulness  of  time,  he- 
cause  we  cannot  have  conception  of  a  time  when  there  shall  be  no 
time ;  nor  of  fulness  of  circumstances,  because  we  cannot  con 
ceive  a  state  of  existence  to  be  without  circumstances  ;  we  can 
often  see,  afl^r  a  thing  is  past,  if  any  circumstance,  necessary  to 
give  the  utmost  activity  and  success  to  that  thing,  was  wanting  at 
the  time  that  thing  took  place.  If  such  a  circumstance  was  want^ 
ing,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  thing  which  took  place,  was  not  a 
thing  of  God's  ordaining ;  whose  work  is  always  pdl-fect,  and  his 
means  perfect  means.  They  tell  us  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God  ;  in  that  case,  be  would  have  known  every  thing ;  and  he 
came  upon  earth  to  make  known  the  will  of  God  to  man  through- 
out the  whole  earth.  If  this  had  been  true,  Christ  would  have 
knowq  and  would  have  been  furnished  with  all  the  possible  means 
of  doing  it ;  and  would  have  instructed  mankind,  or  at  least  his 
apostles,  in  the  use  of  such  of  the  means  as  they  could  use  them- 
selves to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission ;  conse- 
quently he  would  have  instructed  them  in  the  art  of  printmg,  for 
the  press  is  the  tongue  of  the  world  ;  and  without  which,  hia  or 
their  preaching  was  less  than  a  whistle  compared  to  thunder. 
Since,  then,  he  did  not  do  this,  he  had  not  the  means  necessary  to 
the  mission  ;  and  consequently  had  not  the  mission. 

They  tell  us  in  the  book  of  Acts,  chap,  ii,  a  very  stupid  story  of 
the  Apostles'  having  the  gift  of  tongues ;  and  cloven  tongues  offirt 
descended  and  sat  upon  each  of  them.  Perhaps  it  was  this  story 
of  cloven  tongues  that  gave  rise  to  the  notion  of  slitting  Jackdaws 
tongues  to  make  them  talk.  Be  that  however  as  it  may,  the  gift 
ot  tongues,  even  if  it  were  true,  would  be  but  of  little  use  without 
the  art  of  printing.  I  can  sit  in  my  chamber,  as  I  do  while  writing 
this,  and  by  the  aid  of  printing,  can  send  the  thoughts  I  am  writing, 
through  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  to  the  East  Indies,  and  over 
all  North  America,  in  a  few  months.  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apos 
ties  could  not  do  this.  They  had  not  the  means,  and  the  want  ol 
means  detects  the  pretended  mission. 

There  are  three  modes  of  communication.  Speaking,  writing 
and  printing.  The  first  is  exceedingly  limited.  A  man's  voice 
can  be  heard  but  a  few  yards  of  distance  :  and  his  person  can  be 
but  in  one  place. 
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WritiDg  is  much  more  exteoslve  ;  but  the  thing  written  camiot 
be  multiplied  but  at  great  expense,  and  the  multiplication  will  be 
slow  and  incorrect.  Were  there  no  other  means  of  circulating 
what  priests  call  the  word  of  God  (the  Old  and  New  Testament) 
than  hy  writing  copies,  those  copies  could  not  be  purchased  at  fess 
than  forty  pounds  sterling  each ;  consequently,  but  few  people 
could  purchase  them,  while  the  writers  could  scarcely  obtain  a 
livelihood  by  it  But  the  art  of  printing  changes  all  the  cases,  and 
opens  a  scene  as  vast  as  the  world.  It  gives  to  man  a  sort  of 
divine  attribute.  It  gives  to  him  mental  omnipresence.  He  can 
be  every  where  and  at  the  same  instant ;  for  wherever  he  is  read 
he  is  mentally  there. 

The  case  applies  not  only  against  the  pretended  mission  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  but  against  every  thing  that  priests  call 
the  word  of  God,  and  against  all  those  who  pretend  to  deliver  it ; 
for  had  God  eyer  delivered  any  verbal  word,  he  would  have  tau^t 
die  means  of  communicating  it.  The  one  without  the  other  is 
inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  we  conceive  of  the  Creator. 

The  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  verse  21,  tells  us  that  God  made 
^ocUs  of  skins  and  cloathed  Adam  and  Eve.  It  was  infinitely 
more  important  that  man  should  be  taught  the  art  of  printing,  than 
that  Adam  should  be  taught  to  make  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  or 
his  wife  a  petticoat. 

There  is  another  matter,  equally  striking  and  important,  that 
connects  itself  with  those  observations  against  this  pretended  word 
of  God,  this  manufactured  book,  called  Revealed  Religion. 

We  know  that  whatever  is  of  God's  doing  is  unalterable  by  man 
beyond  the  laws  which  the  Creator  has  ordained.  We  cannot 
make  a  tree  grow  with  the  root  in  the  air  and  the  fruit  in  the  ground ; 
we  cannot  make  iron  into  gold  nor  gold  into  iron ;  we  cannot 
make  rays  of  light  shine  forth  rays  of  darkness,  nor  darkness  shine 
forth  light*  If  there  were  such  a  thing,  as  a  word  of  God,  it  would 
possess  the  same  properties  which  all  his  other  works  do.  It  would 
resist  destructive  alteration.  But  we  see  that  the  book  which 
they  call  the  word  of  God  has  not  this  property.  That  book  says. 
Genesis  chap.  1,  verse  27,  '*  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image  ;"  but  the  printer  can  make  it  say,  So  man  created  God  t» 
his  own  image.  The  words  are  passive  to  every  transposition  of 
them,  or  can  be  annihilated  and  others  put  in  their  places.  This 
Is  not  the  case  with  any  thing  that  is  of  God's  doing  ;  and,  there- 
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fore«  this  book,  called  the  word  of  God,  tried  by  the  same  universal 
rule  which  every  other  of  God's  works  within  our  reach  can  be 
tried  by«  proves  itself  to  be  a  forgery. 

The  bishop  says,  that  **  miracles  are  proper  proofs  of  a  divins 
uiMnon."  Admitted.  But  we  know  that  men,  and  especially 
priests,  can  tell  lies  and  call  them  miracles.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
8ary«  that  the  thing  called  a  miracle  be  proved  to  be  true,  and  also 
to  be  miraculous ;  before  it  can  be  admitted  as  proof  of  the  thing 
called  revelation. 

The  bishop  must  be  a  bad  logician  not  to  know  that  one  doubt- 
ful thing  cannot  be  admitted  as  proof  that  another  doubtful  thing 
is  true.  It  would  be  like  attempting  to  prove  a  liar  not  to  be  a 
liar,  by  the  evidence  of  another,  who  is  as  great  a  liar  as  himseUl 

Though  Jesus  Christ,  by  being  ignorant  of  the  art  of  prmting, 
shows  he  had  not  the  means  necessary  to  a  divine  mission,  and 
consequently  had  no  such  mission  ;  it  does  not  follow  that  if  he 
had  known  that  art,  the  divinity  of  what  they  call  his  mission  would 
be  proved  thereby,  any  more  than  it  proved  the  divinity  of  the  man 
who  mvented  printing.  Something,  therefore,  beyond  printing, 
even  if  he  had  known  it,  was  necessary  as  a  miracle^  to  have 
proved  that  what  he  delivered  was  the  word  of  God ;  and  this  was 
Chat  the  book  in  which  that  word  should  be  contained,  which  is 
now  called  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  should  possess  the  mirac- 
ulous property,  distinct  from  all  human  books,  of  resisting  altera- 
tion. This  would  be  not  only  a  miracle,  but  an  ever  existing  and 
universal  miracle ;  whereas,  those  which  they  tell  us  of,  even  if 
they  had  been  true,  were  momentary  and  local ;  they  would  leave  no 
trace  behind,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  of  having  ever  existed ; 
but  this  would  prove,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places,  the  book  to  be 
divine  and  not  human  ;  as  efiectually,  and  as  convenientlyi  as 
aquafortis  proves  gold  to  bo  gold  by  not  being  capable  of  acting 
upon  it ;  and  detects  all  other  metals  and  all  counterfeit  composi- 
tion! by  dissolving  them.  Since  then  the  only  miracle  capable  of 
every  proof  is  wanting,  and  which  every  thing  that  is  of  a  divine 
origin  possesses  ;  all  the  tales  of  miracles  with  which  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  are  filled,  are  fit  only  for  impostors  to  preach  and 
fools  to  believe. 
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PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

This  tract  is  a  chapter  helonging  to  the  third  part  of  the  Age  of 
Reason,  as  will  he  seen  hy  the  references  made  in  it  to  preced- 
I'ag  articles,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  same  work.  It  was  culled 
fiom  the  writings  of  Mr.  Paine,  af\er  his  death,  and  puhlished  in  a 
mutilated  state,  hy  Mrs.  Bonneville,  his  executrix.  Passages  hav- 
ing a  reference  to  the  Christian  religion  she  erasody  with  a  view, 
no  douht,  of  accommodating  the  work  to  the  prejudices  of  bigotry, 
These,  however,  have  been  restored  from  the  original  manuscript, 
excepting  a  few  lines  which  were  rendered  illegible. 

The  masonic  society  had  committed  nothing  to  print  until  the 
jear  1722,  when  Doctor  Anderson's  book  of  constitutions,  &c.  was 
oidered  by  the  Grand  Lodge  to  be  printed.  Since  that  time  the 
masons  have  published  many  works  respecting  the  fraternity,  all  of 
which,  through  design  or  want  of  information,  tend  to  obscure 
and  embarrass  the  subject ;  and  as  the  society  had  adopted  the 
euatom  of  the  priests  of  the  ancient  Britons,  called  Druids,  to  keep 
dieir  proceedings  an  entire  secret,  mankind  in  general,  including 
the  greater  portion  of  the  brethren  themselves,  have  remained  in 
litter  ignorance  in  regard  to  its  establishment  and  original  intention. 
Tarious  speculations  therefore  continue  to  be  made  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  society,  and  its  views  at  the  time  of  its  formation ; 
and  Mr.  Paine  among  the  rest,  with  all  his  sagacity,  has  suffered 
Umflelf  to  be  most  egregiously  deceived  by  such  writings  of  the 
masons  as  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  These  writers,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  society,  take  up  the  history  of  architecture  as  far 
back  as  any  record  of  it  has  survived  the  wreck  of  time.  Where- 
erer  they  can  trace  in  history,  whether  true  or  fabulous,  any  ac- 
count of  noble  and  grand  structures,  they  presumptuously  pro- 
nounce them  to  have  been  raised  by  their  society.  The  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  the  tower  of  Babel,  whose  existence  is  doubted,  and  So- 
lotton's  temple,  about  which  there  has  probably  been  much  lying. 
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are  all  claimed  by  them.  For  what  is  this  ridiculous  parade,  but 
to  make  the  uninitiated,  as  well  as  their  own  members,  few  of  whom 
know  any  thing  about  it,  wonder  at  the  astonishing  antiquity  of 
the  institution  ?    Would  not  the  advice  of  Pope  apply  in  this  case  ? 

"Go!  and  pretend  your  family  is  young, 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long." 

If  the  antiquity  of  a  sect  or  society  proved  its  utility,  or  that  it 
was  founded  in  correct  principles ;  the  religion  taught  by  the  an- 
cient Egptians  priests,  or  Judaism,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

There  is  no  possible  use  to  be  derived  from  deception  upon 
this  subject.  The  masonic  society  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient ; 
having  commenced,  in  the  city  of  York,  in  England,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  ;  and  from  thence  it 
spread  into  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  was  formed  by  men  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  rude  architecture,  such  as  it  was  at  that 
day,  and  working  masons  ;  and  had  no  other  view  than  improve- 
ment in  the  art  or  craft  of  masonry.  Which  their  writers  dignify 
with  the  title  oC  royal  craft,  because  some  of  their  Kings  have  ron- 
descmded  to  become  members  of  the  society,  for  the  purpose,  no 
doubt,  of  flattering  their  subjects  to  persevere  in  improvements  in 
the  art  of  building ;  which  was  useful  to  them,  as  they  always 
stand  in  need  of  palaces,  castles,  and  churches.  The  society  is 
composed  of  free  men,  none  others  are  admitted,  hence  the  term, 
free  masons.  At  first  there  were  but  three  degrees,  apprentice  ; 
fellow-craft,  that  is,  one  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship,  and 
was  entitled  to  wages  as  a  journeyman  ;  and  master-mason.  The 
latter  degree  entitled  its  possessor  to  contract  for  building  on  his 
own  account.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  any  one,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  society, 
could  be  admitted  a  member,  who  did  not  labour  at  the  trade  of 
masonry,  or  knew  something  of  architecture ;  although,  perhaps, 
through  favour,  some  were  smuggled  in  who  had  very  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  that  art.* 


♦  The  author  of  this  Preface,  although  he  has  thrown  considerable  light  up- 
on the  subject,  has  been  himself  deceived  by  masonic  writers  in  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  existing  society  of  Freemasons  ;  which  is  entirely  speculative,  ana 
was  instituted  at  tlie  time  when,  he  says,  persons  not  bein^  masons  by  trade 
were  first  admitted  as  members,  viz.  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Late  writers  have  shown,  that  the  first  Lodge  ever  established  upon  the  ezisu 
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Ab  to  the  mystenes  of  the  craft,  so  much  talked  of,  they  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  of  carpentry,  or  any  other  trade  ;  and 
consist  in  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  masonry  ;  which  was  thought 
much  more  of  at  the  time  the  society  was  instituted,  than  at  the 
present  day.  The  trifling  rights  and  ceremonies,  which  the  ma- 
sons borrowed  from  the  ancient  Druids,  are  mere  allegories,  and 
symbolical  signs  and  words,  serving  as  a  medium  of  secrecy,  by 
means  of  which  the  members  of  the  society  are  enabled  to  recog- 
nize each  other. 

There  is  no  more  propriety  in  prefixing  the  term  free  to  mason- 
ry, than  there  is  to  carpentry,  smithery,  or  to  any.  other  trade. 
It  is  inapplicable  to  any  art  or  trade  ;  although  it  may  be  applied  to 
the  professors  of  it.  At  the  time  the  free  masons'  society  was  first 
instituted  in  England  there  were  in  that  kingdom  both  free  men 
and  slaves  in  all  the  mechanical  trades  then  in  use.  Doctor  Hen- 
ry, in  his  history  of  Great  Britain,  giving  an  account  of  the  differ- 
ent ranks  of  people,  &c.  from  449  to  1066,  after  stating  that 
slavery  had  been  in  some  degree  meliorated,  observes,  **  But  after 
all  these  mitigations  of  the  severities  of  slavery,  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude was  still  very  heavy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  labourers, 
mechanics,  and  common  people,  groaned  under  that  yoke  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  period." 

All  the  writers  upon  this  subject,  who  are  members  of  the  so* 
ciety,  endeavour  to  conceal  the  origin  and  object  of  it.  For  what 
reason  it  is  dificult  to  imagine,  except  it  be  to  keep  the  world  in 
amazement  respecting  it.  Or,  perhaps,  their  pride  induces  them 
to  contemn  the  humble,  though  laudable  and  useful  purposes  for 
which  the  institution  was  formed.  Enough,  however,  has  appeared 
in  the  old  records  which  they  have  published  to  establish  the  view 
I  have  taken  of  it,  and,  which,  when  I  commenced  this  preface,  I 
intended  to  have  inserted  ;  but  finding  they  would  extend  to  too 

ing  speculative  plan,  was  formed  in  London,  in  1717;  and  that  a  similar  society 
was  formed  in  Scotland,  in  1736.  These  two  lodges  soon  began  to  quarrel 
about  precedency ;  each  endeavourine  to  prove  its  priority  by  existing  records 
of  the  humble  mechanical  societies  of  labouring  masons,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  both  kingdoms  many  centuries  before.  The  Yorkitcs,  in  England, 
it  is  believed,  produced  the  oldest  documents  :  both  societies,  however,  continu- 
ed to  grant  dispensations  for  forming  lodges  in  foreign  countries. 

From  these  two  sources  all  the  Freemason  societies,  upon  the  present  es- 
tablishment, owe  their  origin.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  existed  in  Europe,  or 
any  other  quarter  of  the  world,  previously  to  1717.  Although  ostensibly  found- 
ed upon  a  society  of  real  working  masons,  nothing  is  now  taught  in  it,  nor  ever 
has  been,  of  that  art,  or  any  other  art  or  science. — Ed. 
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great  a  length*  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  omitting  them.  I  wiB, 
however,  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  old  chaiges  of  the  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  collected  from  their  old  recordsv  at  the  cou^ 
mand  of  the  Grand  Master*  by  James  Anderson,  D.  D«  Ap^ 
proved  by  the  grand  Lodge,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  fint 
edition  of  the  book  of  constitutions,  on  March  25,  1722. 

*'  Concerning  God  and  reUgion.  A  mason  is  obliged,  by  bii 
tenure^  to  obey  the  moral  law ;  and  if  he  rightly  understanda  the 
art,  he  will  never  be  a  stupid  atheist,  nor  an  irreligious  libertinft 
But  though  in  ancient  times  masons  were  charged  in  every  coun^ 
try  to  be  of  the  religion  of  that  country  or  nation,  whatever  it  was^ 
yet  it  is  now  thought  more  expedient  only  to  oblige  them  to  that 
religion  in  which  all  men  agree,  leaving  their  particular  opinioni 
to  themselves  ;  that  is,  to  be  good  men  and  true,  or  men  of  honor 
and  honesty,  by  whatever  denominations  or  persuasions  they  may 
be  distinguished ;  whereby  masonry  becomes  the  centre  of  uniooy 
and  the  means  of  conciliating  true  friendship  among  persona,  tiiat 
must  have  remained  at  a  perpetual  distance.* 

*^  Of  lodges.  A  lodge  is  a  place  where  masons  assemble  and 
^  drk  ;  hence  that  assembly,  or  duly  organized  society  of  maaonsi 
18  called  a  lodge ;  and  every  brother  ought  to  belong  to  one,  amd 
to  be  subject  to  its  By-Laws  and  the  general  regulations. 

'*  The  persons  admitted  members  of  a  lodge,  must  be  good  and 
true  men,  free-bom,  and  of  mature  and  discreet  age,  no  bond* 
men,  no  women,  no  immoral  or  scandalous  men,  but  of  good 
report. 

*'  Of  apprentices.  Candidates  may  know,  that  no  master  shouM 
take  an  apprentice,  unless  he  has  sufficient  employment  for  him, 
and  unless  he  be  a  perfect  youth,  having  no  maim  or  defect  in  his 
body,  that  may  render  him  incapable  of  learning  the  art,  of  serv- 
ing his  master's  lord,  and  of  being  made  a  brother,  and  then  a 
fellow-crafl  in  due  time,  even  afler  he  has  served  such  a  term  of 

*  William  Preston,  post  master  of  the  lodge  of  antiquity,  in  his  illustrations 
of  masonry,  makes  Uie  following  remarks  on  the  same  siwject.  "  The  spirit 
of  the  fulminating  priest  will  be  tamed ;  and  a  moral  brother,  thoo^  of  a  dil^ 
ferent  persuasion,  engase  his  esteem ;  for  mutual  toleration  in  religious  opin* 
ions  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishiiig  and  valuable  characteristics  of  the  craft. 
As  all  religions  teach  moralitv,  if  a  brother  be  found  to  act  the  part  of  a  truly 
Honest  man,  his  private  8{^culative  opinions  are  left  to  God  and  nimself.  Thus 
through  the  influence  of  masonry,  wliich  is  reconcilable  to  the  best  policy,  all 
those  disputes  which  imbitter  life,  and  sour  the  tempers  of  men,  are  avoided.* 
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jwn,  as  the  custom  of  the  country  directs  ;  and  that  he  shoukl 
be  descended  of  honest  parents. 

••  Of  the  managefnenl  of  the  craft  in  working,  AH  masons  shell 
work  honestly  on  working  days,  that  they  may  live  creditably  on 
holy  days  ;  and  the  time  appointed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  conp 
firmed  by  custom,  shall  be  observed. 

**  The  most  expert  of  the  fellow-craftmen  shall  be  chosen,  or 
appointed  the  master  or  overseer  of  the  lord's  work  ;  who  is  to 
be  called  master  by  those  that  work  under  him.  The  craf\smen 
are  to  avoid  all  ill  language,  and  to  call  each  other  by  no  disoblig- 
ing name,  but  brother  or  fellow ;  and  to  behave  themselves  cour- 
teously within  and  without  the  lodge. 

"  The  master,  knowing  himself  to  be  able  of  cunnmg,  shall  un- 
dertake the  lord's  work  as  reasonably  as  possible,  and  truly  dis- 
pend  his  goods  as  if  they  were  his  own  ;  nor  give  more  wages  to 
any  brother  or  apprentice,  than  he  really  may  deserve. 

••  Both  the  master  and  the  masons  receiving  their  wages  justly, 
shall  be  faithful  to  the  lord,  and  honestly  finish  their  work,  whe- 
ther task  or  journey ;  nor  put  the  work  to  task  that  hath  been 
accustomed  to  journey. 

"  None  shall  discover  envy  at  the  prosperity  of  a  brother,  nor 
supplant  him,  or  put  him  out  of  his  work,  if  he  be  capable  to 
finish  the  same  ;  for  no  man  can  finish  another's  work  so  much  to 
the  lord's  profit,  unless  he  bo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  de- 
signs and  draughts  of  him  that  began  it. 

'*  When  a  fellow-craflsman  is  chosen  warden  of  the  work  under 
the  master,  he  shall  be  true  both  to  master  and  fellows,  shall  care- 
fully oversee  the  work  in  the  master's  absence,  to  the  lord's  profit ; 
and  his  brethren  shall  obey  him. 

*•  All  masons  employed,  shall  meekly  receive  their  wages  with- 
out murmuring  or  mutiny,  and  not  desert  the  master  till  the  work  is 
finished. 

"  A  younger  brother  shall  be  instructed  in  working,  to  prevent 
spoiling  the  materials  for  want  of  judgment,  and  for  increasing 
and  continuing  of  brotherly  love. 

"  All  the  tools  used  in  working  shall  be  approved  by  the  Grand 
Lodge. 

•*No  labourer  shall  be  employed  in  the  proper  work  of  masonry ; 
nor  shall  Free  Masons  work  with  those  that  are  not  Free,  without 
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fin  urgent  necessity  ;  nor  shall  they  teach  labourers  and  unaccept- 
ed masons,  as  they  should  teach  a  brother  or  fellow. 

**  Of  behaviour  in  the  Lodge  while  constituted.  If  any  complaint 
be  brought,  the  brother  found  guilty  shall  stand  to  the  award  and 
determination  of  the  lodge,  who  are  the  proper  and  competent 
judges  of  all  such  controversies,  (unless  you  carry  it  by  appeal  to 
the  Grand  Lodge,)  and  to  whom  they  ought  to  be  referred,  unless 
9.  lord's  work  be  hindered  the  mean  while,  in  which  case  a  par- 
ticular reference  may  be  made  ;  but  you  must  never  go  to  law 
about  what  concemeth  masonry,  without  an  absolute  necessity  ap- 
parent to  the  lodge. 

»'  P^'tnviour  in  presence  of  strangers  not  masons.  You  shall  be 
cautious  in  your  words  and  carriage,  that  the  most  penetrating 
stranger  shall  not  be  able  (o  discover  or  find  out  w'nai  is  not  pro- 
per lo  be  mumaieo;  and  sometimns  you  snail  divcn  a  discourse, 
and  manage  it  prudently  for  the  honour  of  the  worshipful  fra- 
ternity. 

^^Behaviour  at  home^  and  in  your  neighbourhood.  You  are  to  act 
as  becomes  a  moral  and  wise  man  ;  particularly,  not  to  let  your 
family,  friends,  and  neighbours  know  the  concerns  of  ttio  Ludge, 
&c.,  bui  wisely  to  consult  your  own  honour,  and  that  of  the  an- 
cient brotherhood.  You  must  also  consult  your  health,  by  not 
continuing  together  too  late,  or  too  long  from  home,  after  lodge 
hours  are  past,  ana  oy  avoiding  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness  that 
your  families  be  not  neglected  or  injured,  nor  you  disabled  from 
working. 

*'  Behaviour  towards  a  strange  brother.  You  are  cautiously  to 
examine  him,  in  such  a  method  as  prudence  shall  direct  you,  that 
you  may  not  be  imposed  upon  by  an  ignorant  false  pretender, 
whom  you  are  to  reject  with  contempt  and  derision,  and  beware  of 
giving  him  any  hints  of  knowledge. 

**  But  if  you  discover  him  to  be  a  true  and  genuine  brother,  you 
are  to  respect  him  accordingly ;  and  if  he  is  in  want,  you  must 
relieve  him  if  you  can,  or  else  direct  him  how  he  may  be  relieved; 
you  must  employ  him  some  days,  or  else  recommend  him  to  be 
employed.  But  you  are  not  charged  to  do  beyond  your  k^bility, 
only  to  prefer  a  poor  brother  that  is  a  good  man  and  true,  oefore 
any  other  poor  people  in  the  same  circumstances." 

All  the  old  charges  have  a  reference  to  Free  Masons  in  the  ca 
pacity  of  labourers,  dnd  as  "  good  men  and  /me,"  and,  no  doubt, 
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had  a  beneficial  effect.  But  the  substance  has  been  lost  sight  of^ 
and  the  skeleton,  or  shadow,  only  retained.  The  mummery  of  4he 
Dniidical  priests,  with  infinite  additions  of  the  same  cast,  is  cher- 
ished as  the  desideratum  of  knowledge,  calculated  to  complete  the 
sam'of  human  happiness  and  perfection.  The  corruptions  of  the 
Society  seem  to  have  kept  pace  with  those  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. It  is  at  this  day  as  different  to  what  it  was,  as  the  Christian- 
ity now  professed  is  to  the  religion  taught  by  Jesus  Christ.  In  his 
time  there  were  no  Doctors  of  Divinity — Right  Reverend  Fathen 
in  God,  nor  their  Holinesses  the  Popes.  Neither  were  there  in 
the  Society  of  Free  Masons,  at  its  commencement,  any  Grand 
Secretaries — Grand  Treasurers — Knights  of  Malta — Captain 
Generals — Generalissamos — Most  Excellent  Scribes — Most  Ex- 
cellent High  Priests — Most  Excellent  Kings,  &c.  &c.*  To 
whicb  might  now,  perhaps,  very  appropriately  be  added.  Grand 
bottle  holder  and  cork  drawer. 

The  admission  into  the  society  of  kings,  princes,  noblemeny 
bishops,  and  doctors  in  divinity,  as  patrons  of  the  institution,  has 
probably  been  the  cause  of  so  great  change.  These  men,  it  may 
be  presumed,  brought  much  of  their  consequence  with  them  into 
the  Lodge,  and  were,  no  doubt,  addressed  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  their  supposed  dignity  in  other  stations.  At  any  rate,  by  what- 
ever means  these  high  sounding  titles  may  have  been  introduced, 
they  appear  ridiculous  when  applied  to  members  of  an  institution 
founded  for  such  purpose  as  that  of  the  Masonic  Society,  and 
ought  to  be  abandoned. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  time,  for  members  of  the  Society,  or  any 
body  else,  to  say  what  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  magical 
arts  pretended  to  be  practised  in  the  Lodges.  The  mystic  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  handed  down  to  the  Druids 
by  Pythagoras  ;  the  miraculous  stories  related  of  the  ancient 
Jews ;  and  the  legendary  tales  of  Roman  Catholic  superstition, 
fiiiitful  sourties  of  imposition,  have  been  ransacked  to  find  subjects 
for  new  degrees  to  be  tacked  to  the  Society  of  Free  Masons.  1 
have  in  my  possession  a  list  of  forty-three  degrees  in  what  is 
called  Free  Masonry  ;  one  of  which  is  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

*  This  is  true,  if  reference  be  made  to  what  it  was,  when  under  the  manage* 
mentof  the  real  masonSf  the  operatives  previouslv  to  the  year  1717. 
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If,  as  here  represented,  all  this  mystical  nonsense  has  beenol 
trflided  into  the  Society,  it  may  he  asked,  why  do  men  of  seiii 
attach  themselves  to  it  ?  I  answer,  many  retire  from  it  after  taUii 
two  or  three  degrees ;  some  have  political  or  other  sinister  tiM 
which  retain  them  ;  and,  furthermore,  most  men  are  fond  of  4m 
tinction  in  somew*iy.  Any  man,  of  common  understanding,- li 
being  punctual  at  the  meetings,  and  paying  strict  attention  loth 
ceremonies,  may  become  a  Warden,  that  is,  overseer,  or  sooi 
other  grand  office,  even  that  of  Most  Worshipful  Chrand  J^agUt 
and  in  the  mean  time,  keep  mounting  up  the  ladder,  from  myatmr 
to  mystery,  till  he  arrives  at  the  forty-third  degree  of  perfection 
which,  however,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  of  the  least  possible  mi 
vantage  to  him  here  or  hereader,  any  further  than  the  consequeac 
it  may  give  him.  As  to  those  who  serve  in  the  ranks,  they  probabi 
consider  thdmselves  sufficiently  honored  by  being  hailed  as  broil 
crs  by  those  whom  they  think  their  superiors,  and  permitted  I 
parade  the  streets  with  ribbands  and  white  aprons,  to  the  amaze 
ment  of  the  profane  vulgar. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarks  I  have  made,  I  am  by  no  mean 
inimical  to  the  Masonic  Society ;  for  I  believe  it  to  be  a  libera 
social  institution,  in  which  persons  of  the  most  opposite  opmioo 
on  religious  and  political  subjects  associate  in  the  utmost  harmonj 
By  these  friendly  meetings,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  party  spiri 
both  in  politics  and  religion,  loses  much  of  its  asperity  among  tb 
members  ;  and  that  those,  who  otherwise  might  have  entertaine 
hostile  feelings  towards  each  other,  become  friends.  In  this  pou 
of  view,  the  Society  deserves  to  be  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
for  however  laudable  zeal  may  be  in  a  just  cause,  when  carried  t 
excess,  so  as  to  excite  personal  ill-will  towards  others  of  central 
opinions,  it  degenerates  into  its  kindred  vice,  leading  to  hatre 
and  persecution.  No  good  reason  can  be  given  why  men  of  tb 
same  or  similar  societies  should  entertain  greater  partiality  for  on 
another,  than  for  others  of  their  fellow-men,  any  further  than  the 
merits  when  known  may  deserve  ;  and  to  this  it  is  generally  limi 
ed  among  men  of  sense  :  still,  in  consequence  of  the  obligation 
by  which  Masons  are  bound  to  each  other,  and  a  sort  of  bigoti 
m  many,  this  partiality  has  had  its  good  effects  in  mitigating  tb 
evils  of  war;  and,  for  men  who  travel,  a  diploma  from  a  Lodg 
has  passed  as  a  letter  of  recommendation  in  foreign  countries. 
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As  a  charitable  iostitution,  the  Masonic  Society  ought  to  be 
Held  in  high  consideration.  The  relief  it  grants  to  its  memb^rf 
and  their  families  in  distress,  is  very  considerable.  But,  unfortu- 
nately«  as  I  am  told,  its  means  are  very  much  exhausted  by  ex- 
penses incurred  for  refreshments  at  the  regular  meetings.  If 
each  member  were  required  to  pay  for  what  he  consumes  at  those 
meetings,  the  society,  in  consequence  of  its  numbers,  by  its  ha* 
come  arising  from  annual  contributions,  fees  of  initiation,  &c*, 
would  be  enabled  to  do  more  in  charity,  perhaps,  than  any  private 
society  io  existence. 

As  to  what  Mr.  Faine  has  said  upon  this  abstruse  subject,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  observing,  that,  in  my  opinion,  notwithstanding  the 
talents  he  has  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  interest  he  has  given  to 
it,  his  remarks,  made  doubtless  in  the  utmost  sincerity)  are  calcu- 
lated to  perplex  and  embarrass  readers  not  conversant  in  these 
matters,  as  much  as  those  of  any  other  author,  whose  design  ' 
to  involve  it  in  unintelligible  mystery. 

"  In  thoughts  more  elevate,  he  reasoLed  high. 
But  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  jnazes  lost." 
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It  is  always  understood  that  Free-Masons  have  a  secret  which 
they  carefully  conceal ;  but  from  every  thing  that  can  be  collected 
from  their  own  accounts  of  Masonry,  their  real  secret  is  no  other 
than  their  origin,  which  but  few  of  them  understand  ;  and  those 
who  do,  envelope  it  in  mystery. 

The  Society  of  Masons  are  distinguished  into  three  classes  or 
degrees.  1st.  The  entered  apprentice.  2d.  The  Fellow-Craft. 
3d.  The  Master  Mason. 

The  entered  apprentice  knows  but  little  more  of  Masonry,  than 
the  use  of  signs  and  tokens,  and  certain  steps  and  words,  by  which 
Masons  can  recognize  each  other,  without  being  discovered  by 
a  person  who  is  not  a  Mason.  The  fellow-craft  is  not  much  bet- 
ter instructed  in  Masonry,  than  the  entered  apprentice.  It  is 
only  in  the  Master  Mason's  lodge,  that  whatever  knowledge  re- 
mains of  the  origin  of  Masonry  is  preserved  and  concealed. 

In  1730,  Samuel  Pritchard,  member  of  a  constituted  lodge  in 
England,  published  a  treatise  entitled  J\fIasonry  Dissected ;  and 
made  oath  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  that  it  was  a  true 
copy. 

••  Samuel  Pritchard  maketh  oath  that  the  copy  hereunto  annex- 
ed is  a  true  and  genuine  copy  in  every  particular." 

In  his  work  he  has  given  the  catechism,  or  examination,  in 
question  and  answer,  of  the  apprentices,  the  fellow-craft,  and  the 
Master  Mason.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  as  it  is 
mere  form. 

In  his  introduction  he  says,  "  the  original  institution  of  IMason- 
ry  consisted  in  the  foundation  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  but 
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more  especially  in  Geometry,  for  at  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Bable,  the  art  and  mystery  of  Masonry  was  first  introduced^  and 
from  thence  handed  down  by  Euclid,  a  worthy  and  excellent  ma- 
thematichn  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  he  communicated  it  to  Hiranit 
the  M^  Mason  concerned  in  building  Solomon's  Temple  in 
Jerasa^o.!!. 

Besides  the  absurdity  of  deriving  Masonry  from  the  building  of 
Babel,  where,  according  to  the  story,  the  confusion  of  languages 
prevented  the  builders  understanding  each  other,  and  consequent- 
ly of  communicating  any  knowledge  they  had  there,  is  a  glaring 
contradiction  in  point  of  chronology  in  the  account  he  gives. 

Solomon's  Temple  was  built  and  dedicated  1004  years  before 
the  Christian  era  ;  and  Euclid,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  tables  of 
chronology,  lived  277  years  before  the  same  era.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  that  Euclid  could  communicate  any  thing  to 
Hiram,  since  Euclid  did  not  live  till  700  years  ader  the  time  of 
Hiram. 

In  1783,  Captain  George  Smith,  inspector  of  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery Academy  at  Woolwich,  in  England,  and  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  Masonry  for  the  county  of  Kent,  published  a  treatise 
entitled.  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Free- Masonry. 

In  his  chapter  of  the  antiquity  of  Masonry,  he  makes  it  to  be  co- 
eval with  creation.  "  When,"  says  he,  •*  the  sovereign  architect 
raised  on  Masonic  principles  the  beauteous  globe,  and  commanded 
that  master  science.  Geometry,  to  lay  the  planetary  world,  and  to 
regulate  by  its  laws  the  whole  stupendous  system  in  just  unerring 
proportion,  rolling  round  the  central  sun." 

**  But,"  continues  he,  "  I  am  not  at  liberty  publicly  to  undraw 
the  curtain,  and  thereby  to  descant  on  this  head  ;  it  is  sacred,  and 
will  ever  remain  so  ;  those  who  are  honoured  with  the  trust  will 
not  reveal  it,  and  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it  cannot  betray  it." 
By  this  last  part  of  the  phrase,  Smith  means  the  two  inferior  class- 
es, the  fellow-crafl  and  the  entered  apprentice,  for  he  says,  in  tho 
next  page  of  his  work,  ''  It  is  not  every  one  that  is  barely  initiated 
into  Free-Masonry  tliat  is  entrusted  with  all  the  mysteries  thereto 
belonging ;  they  are  not  attainable  as  things  of  course,  nor  by  every 
capacity." 

The  learned,  but  unfortunate  Doctor  Dodd,  Grand  Chaplain  of 
Masonry,  in  his  oration  at  the  dedication  of  Free-Mason's-Hall, 
London^  traces  Masonry  through  a  variety  of  stages.     Masons, 


tis 
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WfA  he,  are  well  informed  from  their  own  private  and  interior  re* 
cords,  that  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple  is  an  important  era, 
from  whencfo  they  derive  many  mysteries  of  their  art.  **  Now 
(say^  he,)  be  it  remembered  that  this  great  event  took  place  above 
1000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  consequently  more  than 
a  century  before  Homer,  the  first  of  the  Grecian  Poets,  wrote  ; 
and  above  five  centuries  before  Pythagoras  brought  from  the  east 
his  sublime  system  of  truly  masonic  instruction  to  illuminate  our 
western  world. 

*•  But,  remote  as  this  period  is,  we  date  not  from  thence  the 
commencemen  t  of  our  art.  For  though  it  might  owe  to  the  wise 
and  glorious  King  of  Israel,  some  of  its  many  mystic  forms  and 
hieroglyphic  ceremonies,  yet  certainly  the  art  itself  is  coeval  with 
man,  the  great  subject  of  it. 

•*  We  trace,"  continues  he,  **  its  footsteps  in  the  most  distant, 
the  most  remote  ages  and  nations  of  the  world.  We  find  it  amongst 
the  first  and  most  celebrated  civil  izers  of  the  East.  We  deduce  it 
regularly  from  the  first  astronomers  on  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  to 
the  wise  and  mystic  kings  and  priests  of  Egypt,  the  sages  of 
Greece,  and  the  philosophers  of  Rome." 

From  these  reports  and  declarations  of  Masons  of  the  highest 
order  in  the  institution,  we  see  that  Masonry,  without  publicly  de- 
claring so,  lays  claim  to  some  divine  communication  from  the 
Creator,  in  a  manner  difierent  from,  and  unconnected  with,  the 
book  which  the  Christians  call  the  Bible  ;  and  the  natural  result 
from  this  is,  that  Masonry  is  derived  from  some  very  ancient  re- 
ligion, wholly  independent  of,  and  unconnected  with  that  book. 

To  come  then  at  once  to  the  point,  Masonry  (as  I  shall  show 
from  the  customs,  ceremonies,  hieroglyphics,  and  chronology  of 
Masonry)  is  derived,  and  is  the  remains  of  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Druids  ;  who,  like  the  magi  of  Persia  and  the  priests  of 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt,' were  priests  of  the  sun.  They  paid  worship 
to  this  great  luminary,  as  the  great  visible  agent  of  a  great  invisi- 
ble first  cause,  whom  they  stiled.  Time  without  limits. 

The  Christian  religion  and  Masonry  have  one  and  the  same 
common  origin,  both  are  derived  from  the  worship" of  the  sun  ;  the 
diflTerence  between  their  origin  is,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a 
parody  on  the  worship  of  the  sun,  in  which  they  put  a  man  whom 
they  call  Christ,  in  the  place  of  the  sun,  and  pay  him  the  samo 
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idoration  which  was  originally  paid  to  the  sun,  as  I  have  shown  in 
the  chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  Christian  religion.* 

Id  Masonry  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Druids  are  preserv- 
m1  in  their  original  state,  at  least  without  any  parody.  With  them 
lie  sun  is  still  the  sun  ;  and  his  image  in  the  form  of  the  sun,  is 
lie  great  emblematical  ornament  of  Masonic  Lodges  and  Masonic 
iresses.  It  is  the  central  figure  on  their  aprons,  and  they  wear  it 
ilso  pendant  on  the  breast  in  their  lodges,  and  in  their  processions. 
[t  has  the  figure  of  a  man,  as  at  the  head  of  the  sun^  as  Christ  is 
ilways  represented. 

At  what  period  of  antiquity,  or  in  what  nation,  this  religion  was 
irst  established,  is  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  unrecorded  times.  It  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  and 
Chaldeans,  and  reduced  afterwards  to  a  system  regulated  by  the 
ipparent  progress  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of  zodiac  by 
Zoroaster  the  lawgiver  of  Persia,  from  whence  Pythagoras  brought 
t  into  Greece.  It  is  lo  these  matters  Dr.  Dodd  refers  in  the  pas- 
lage  already  quoted  from  his  oration. 

The  worship  of  the  sun,  as  the  great  visible  agent  of  a  great  in- 
risible  first  cause,  time  without  limits,  spread  itself  over  a  consi- 
lerable  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  from  thence  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
hrough  all  ancient  Gaul,  and  into  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Smith,  in  his  chapter  on  the  antiquity  of  Masonry  in  Britain, 
lays,  that  **  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  which  envelopes  masonic 
listory  in  that  country,  various  circumstances  contribute  to  prove 
hat  Free-Masonry  was  introduced  into  Britain  about  1030  years 
>efore  Christ." 

It  cannot  be  Masonry  in  its  present  state  that  Smith  here  alludes 
0.  The  Druids  flourished  in  Britain  at  the  period  he  speaks  of, 
ind  it  is  from  them  that  Masonry  is  descended.  Smith  has  put 
he  child  in  the  place  of  the  parent. 

It  sometimes  happens,  as  well  in  writing  as  in  conversation, 
hat  a  person  lets  slip  an  expression  that  serves  to  unravel  what  he 
Dtends  to  conceal,  and  this  is  the  case  with  Smith,  for  in  the  same 
:hapter  he  says,  "  The  Druids,  when  they  committed  any  thing  to 
mting,  used  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  I  am  bold  to  assert  that  the 
Dost  perfect  remains  of  the  Druid's  rites  and  ceremonies  are 


*  Referring  to  an  unpublished  portion  of  the  work  of  which  this  chsptar 
bnnsaparL 
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preserved  in  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  Masoiw  tnat  are  to 
be  found  existing  among  mankind.  "  My  brethren"  says  he,  **  may 
be  able  to  trace  them  with  greater  exactness  than  I  am  at  liberty 
io  explain  to  the  public/' 

This  is  a  confession  from  a  Master  Mason,  without  intending  it 
to  be  so  understood  by  the  public,  that  Masonry  is  the  remains  of 
the  religion  of  the  Druids ;  the  reasons  for  the  Masons  keeping 
this  a  secret  I  shall  explain  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

As  the  study  and  contemplation  of  the  Creator  in  the  works  of 
the  creation,  of  which  the  sun,  as  the  great  visible  agent  of  that 
Being,  was  the  visible  object  of  the  adoration  of  Druids,  all  their 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies  had  reference  to  the  apparent  pro- 
gress of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  his 
influence  upon  the  earth.  The  Masons  adopt  the  same  practices. 
The  roof  of  their  temples  or  lodges  is  ornamented  with  a  sun,  and 
the  floor  is  a  representation  of  the  variegated  face  of  the  eor^K 
either  by  carpeting  or  by  Mosaic  work.  • 

Free-Masons'  Hall,  in  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Ina 
Fields,  London,  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  cost  upwards  of 
12,000  pounds  sterling.  Smith,  in  speaking  of  this  building,  says 
(page  152.)  "  The  roof  of  this  magnificent  hall  is,  in  aU  proba- 
bility the  highest  piece  of  finished  architecture  in  Europe.  In  the 
centre  of  this  roof,  a  most  resplendent  sun  is  represented  in  burn- 
ished gold,  surrounded  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  with 
thei  respective  character^ : 


T  Aries 
b  Taurus 
n  Gemini 
S  Cancer 
SL  Leo 
TTE  Virgo 


s^  Libra 
r?|  Scorpio 
/^  Sagittarius 
V3  Capricomus 
^  Aquarius 
^  Pisces 


After  giving  this  description,  he  says,  ^*  The  emblematical  mean- 
ing of  the  sun  is  well  known  to  the  enlightened  and  inquisitive 
Free-Mason ;  and  as  the  real  sun  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  so  the  emblematical  sun  is  the  centre  of  real  Masonry. 
We  all  know  continues  he,  that  the  sun  is  the  fountain  of  light,  the 
source  of  the  seasons,  the  cause  of  the  vicissitudes  of  day  dnd 
night,  the  parent  of  vegetation,  the  friend  of  man  ;  hence  the  sci- 
entific Free-Mason  only  knows  the  reason  why  the  sun  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  this  beautiful  hall." 
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.  Tlie  Masons,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  persecu 
ion  of  the  Christian  church,  have  always  spoken  in  a  mystical 
mnner  of  the  figure  of  the  sun  in  their  lodges,  or,  hke  the  astron- 
Nncr  Lalande,  who  is  a  mason,  been  silent  upon  the  subject  It  is 
heir  secret,  especially  in  Catholic  countries,  because  the  figure  of 
he  mm  is  the  expressive  criterion  that  denotes  they  are  descended 
rom  the  Druids,  and  that  wise,  elegant,  philosophical,  religion,  was 
he  faith  opposite  to  the  faith  of  the  gloomy  Christian  church. 

The  lodges  of  the  Masons,  if  built  for  the  purpose,  are  con- 
itmcted  in  a  manner  to  correspond  with  the  apparent  motion  of 
he  sun.     They  are  situated  East  and  West.     The  master's  place 
fl  always  in  the  East.     In  the  examination  of  an  entered  appren 
ice,  the  master,  among  many  other  questions,  asks  him, 

Q.  How  is  the  lodge  situated  1 

A.  East  and  West. 

Q.  Why  so? 

A.  Because  all  churches  and  chapels  are,  or  ought  to  be  so. 

This  answer,  which  is  mere  catechismal  forrti,  is  not  an  answer 
lo  the  question.  It  does  no  more  than  remove  the  question  a  point 
further,  which  is,  why  ought  all  churches  and  chapels  to  be  so  1 
But  as  the  entered  apprentice  is  not  initiated  into  the  Druidical 
tnysteries  of  Masonry,  he  is  not  asked  any  questions  to  which  a 
direct  answer  would  lead  thereto. 

Q.  Where  stands  your  master  ? 

A.  In  the  East. 

Q.  Why  so  ? 

A.  As  the  sun  rises  in  the  East,  and  opens  the  day,  so  the  master 
ilands  in  the  East,  (with  his  right  hand  upon  his  left  breast,  being 
I  sign,  and  the  square  about  his  neck,)  to  open  the  lodge,  and  set 
ius  men  at  work. 

Q.  Where  stand  your  wardens  ? 

A.  In  the  West. 

Q.  What  is  their  business  ? 

A.  As  the  sun  sets  in  the  West  to  close  the  day,  so  the  ward- 
ens stand  in  the  West,  (with  their  right  hands  upon  their  lef\  breasts 
l>eing  a  sign,  and  the  level  and  plumb  rule  about  their  necks,)  to 
slose  the  lodge,  and  dismiss  the  men  from  labour,  paying  them 
their  wages. 

Here  the  name  of  the  sun  is  mentioned,  but  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
lerve,  that  in  this  place  it  has  reference  only  to  labour  or  to  the 
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time  of  labour,  and  not  to  any  religious  Druidical  rite  or  ceremony, 
as  it  would  have  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  lodges  East  and 
West.  I  have  already  obser\''ed  in  the  chapter  on  the  origin  of 
the  Christian  .religion,  that  the  situation  of  churches  £ast  and 
West  is  taken  from  the  worship  of  the  sun,  which  rises  in  the  east, 
and  has  not  the  least  reference  to  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ 
The  Christians  never  bury  their  dead  on  the  North  side  of  a 
church  I*  and  a  Mason's  Lodge  always  has,  or  is  supposed  to 
have,  three  windows  which  are  called  fixed  lights,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  moveable  lights  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  The 
master  asks  the  entered  apprentice, 

Q.  How  are  they  (the  fixed  lights)  situated  ? 

A.  East,  West,  and  South.  < 

Q.  What  are  their  uses  ? 

A.  To  light  the  men  to  and  from  their  work. 

Q.  Why  are  there  no  lights  in  the  North  ? 

A.  Because  the  sun  darts  no  rays  from  thence. 

This,  among  numerous  other  instances,  shows  that  the  Christian 
religion,  and  Masonry*,  have  one  and  the  same  common  origin,  the 
ancient  worship  of  the  sun. 

The  high  festival  of  the  Masons  is  on  the  day  they  call  St.  John's 
day  ;  but  every  enlightened  Mason  must  know  that  holding  their 
festival  on  this  day  has  no  reference  to  the  person  called  St.  John ; 
and  that  it  is  only  to  disguise  the  true  cause  of  holding  it  on  this 

♦  This  may  have  been  the  case  formerly,  but  I  believe,  at  present,  rcry  lit- 
tle attention  is  paid  to  the  position  of  burying  grounds  in  respect  to  churches. 
In  regard  to  "  the  situation  of  Churches  east  and  west."  I  find  the  rule  was  ob- 
served as  late  as  the  time  of  building  Saint  Paul's  Catnedral,  which  was  finitfa- 
ed  in  1697.  William  Presten,  in  giving  a  description  of  Uiis  edifice,  in  his  Illua> 
Orations  of  Masonry,  says,  "  A  strict  regard  to  tne  situation  of  this  Cathedra], 
due  east  and  west,  has  given  it  an  oblique  appearance  with  respect  to  Ludgat^ 
street  in  front;  so  Uiat  the  great  front  gate  m  the  surrounding  iron  rails,  oemg 
made  to  regard  the  street  in  front,  rather  than  the  church  to  which  it  belongs, 
the  statue  of  queen  Ann,  that  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  west  front,  is 
thrown  on  one  side  the  straight  approach  from  the  gate  to  the  church,  and  gives 
an  idea  of  the  whole  edifice  being  awry."  In  1707,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
Architect  of  St.  PnuPs  Cathedral,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  joint  commissioner 
with  himself  for  building  fifty  churches  in  addition  to  others  already  built,  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  of  1666,  observes,  **  I  oouJd 
wish  that  all  the  burials  in  churches  should  be  disallowed,  which  is  not  only 
unwholesome,  but  the  pavements  can  never  be  kept  even,  nor  pews  upright ; 
and  f  the  Church-yard  is  close  about  the  church,  tliis  also  is  inconvenienL  It 
will  be  enquired,  where  then  shall  be  the  burials  7  I  answer  in  cemeteries 
■eated  in  tlic  out-skirts  of  the  town.  As  to  the  situation  of  the  churches,  1 
should  propose  they  be  brought  as  forward  as  possible  into  the  larger  and  more 
.open  streets.  Nor  are  we,  f  think,  too  nicely  to  observe  East  and  West  in  the 
position, unless  it  falls  out  properly."  See  Anderson's  Book  of  Constitutions 
«f  the  Free-Masons. — ^Editor. 
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daj,  that  they  call  the  day  by  that  name.  As  there  were  Masons, 
or  at  least  Druids,  many  centuries  before  the  time  of  St.  John,  if 
JBuch  person  ever  existed,  the  holding  their  festival  on  this  day 
must  refer  to  some  cause  totally  unconnected  with  John. 

The  case  is,  that  the  day  called  St.  John's  day,  is  the  24th  of 
June,  and  is  what  is  called  Midsummer-day.  The  sun  is  then  ar- 
rived at  the  summer  solstice ;  and,  with  respect  to  his  meridional 
altitude,  or  height  at  high  noon,  appears  for  some  days  to  be  of  the 
same  height.  The  astronomical  longest  day,  like  the  shortest  day, 
is  not  every  year,  on  account  of  leap  year,  on  the  same  numerical 
day,  and  therefore  the  24th  of  June  is  always  taken  for  Midsum- 
mer-day ;  and  it  is  in  honor  of  ihe  sun,  which  has  then  arrived  at 
his  greatest  height,  in  our  hemisphere,  and  not  any  thing  with 
respect  to  St.  John,  that  this  annual  festival  of  the  Masons,  taken 
from  the  Druids,  is  celebrated  on  Midsummer-day. 

Customs  will\)ften  outlive  the  remembrance  of  their  origin,  and 
this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  a  custom  still  practised  in  Ireland, 
vhere  the  Druids  flourished  at  the  time  they  flourished  in  Britain. 
On  the  eve  of  Saint  John's  day,  that  is,  on  the  eve  of  Midsummer 
day«  the  Irish  light  fires  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  This  can  have  no 
reiference  to  St.  John ;  but  it  has  emblematical  reference  to  the 
sun,  which  on  that  day  is  at  his  highest  summer  elevation,  and 
might  in  common  language  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  top  of 
the  hill. 

As  to  what  Masons,  and  books  of  Masonry,  tell  us  of  Solomon's 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  no  wise  improbable  that  some  masonic 
ceremonies  may  have  been  derived  from  the  building  of  that  tem- 
ple,  for  the  worship  of  the  sun  was  in  practice  many  centuries  be- 
fore the  temple  existed,  or  before  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt 
jljid  we  learn  from  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Kings,  2  Kings,  chap. 
zxiL  xxiii.  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  was  performed  by  the  Jews 
ill  that  temple.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  doubted,  if  it  was  done 
niih  the  same  scientific  purity  and  religious  morality,  with  which  it 
was  performed  by  the  Druids,  who,  by  all  accounts  that  historically 
remain  of  them,  were  a  wise,  learned,  and  moral  class  of  men. 
The  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  were  ignorant  of  astronomy*  and  of 
science  in  general,  and  if  a  religion  founded  upon  astronomy,  fell 
into  their  hands,  it  is  almost  certain  it  would  be  corrupted.  We 
do  not  read  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  whether  in  the  Bible  or 
elsewhercy  that  they  were  the  inventors  or  the  improvers  of  anjr 
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one  art  or  science.  Even  in  the  building  of  this  temple,  the  Jews 
did  not  know  how  to  square  and  frame  the  timber  for  beginning 
and  carrying  on  the  work,  and  Solomon  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  (Zidon)  to  procure  workmen ;  "  for  thou 
knowest,  (says  Solomon  to  Hiram,  1  Kings,  chap.  v.  ver.  6.)  that 
there  is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto 
the  Zidonians.*'  This  temple  was  more  properly  Hiram's  temple 
than  Solomon's,  and  if  the  Masons  derive  any  thing  from  the 
building  of  it,  they  owe  it  to  the  Zidonians  and  not  to  the  Jews.- 
But  to  return  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  this  temple. 

It  is  said,  2  Kings,  chap,  xxiii.  ver.  8.  <^  And  king  Josiah  put 
down  all  the  idolatrous  priests  that  burned  incense  unto  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  planets,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven." — And  it  is  said 
at  the  1 1th  ver.  **  and  he  took  away  the  horses  that  the  kings  of 
Judah  had  given  to  the  sun,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  burned  the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire,  ver.  13,  and 
the  high  places  that  were  before  Jerusalem,  which  were  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  mount  of  corruption,  which  Solomon  the  king  of 
Israel  had  builded  for  Astorcth,  the  abomination  of  the  Zido- 
nians (the  very  people  that  built  the  temple)  did  the  king  defile. 

Besides  these  things,  the  description  that  Josephus  gives  of  the 
decorations  of  this  temple,  resembles  on  a  large  scale  those  of  a 
Mason's  Lodge.  He  says  that  the  distribution  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  temple  of  the  Jews  represented  all  nature,  particularly 
the  parts  most  apparent  of  it,  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  the 
zodiac,  the  earth,  the  elements  ;  and  that  the  system  of  the  world 
was  retraced  there  by  numerous  ingenious  emblems.  These,  in  all 
probability,  are,  what  Josiah,  in  his  ignorance,  calls  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  Zidonians.*  Every  thing,  however,  drftwn  from  this 
temple,|  and  applied  to  Masonry,  still  refers  to  the  worship  of  the 

*  Smith,  in  speaking:  of  a  Lodge,  says,  when  the  Lodge  is  revealed  to  an  en- 
tering Mason,  it  discovers  to  him  a  representatum  of  the  world ;  in  which,  from 
the  wonders  of  nature,  we  are  led  to  contemplate  her  great  Original,  and  wor- 
ship him  from  his  mighty  works ;  and  we  are  thereby  also  moved  to  exercise 
those  moral  and  social  virtues  which  become  mankind  as  the  servants  of  the 
great  Architect  of  the  world. 

t  It  may  not  l>e  improper  here  to  observe,  that  the  law  called  the  law  of 
Moses  could  not  have  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  building  this  temple. 
Here  is  the  likeness  of  things  in  heaven  above  and  in  tlie  earth  beneath.  And 
we  read  in  1  Kings,  chap.  6,  7,  that  Solomon  made  cherubs  and  cherubims.  that 
he  carved  all  the  walls  of  the  house  round  about  with  cherubims  and  pako- 
trecs,  and  open  flowers,  and  that  he  made  a  molten  sea,  placed  on  twelve  oxen, 
and  the  ledges  of  it  were  ornamented  with  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubims ;  fid!  thi« 
if  contrary  to  the  law,  called  the  law  of  Moses. 
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■uOt  however  corrupted  or  misunderstood  by  the  Jews,  and,  con 
■equently,  to  the  religion  of  the  Druids. 

Another  circumstance,  which  shous  that  Masonry  is  derived 
Qrom  some  ancient  system,  prior  to,  and  unconnected  with,  ^he 
Christian  religion,  is  the  chronology,  or  method  of  counting  timSi 
used  by  the  Masons  in  the  records  of  their  lodges.  They  make 
no  use  of  what  is  called  the  Christian  era  ;  and  they  reckon  their 
months  numerically,  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  did,  and  as  the 
Quakers  do  now.  I  have  by  me,  a  record  of  a  French  lodge, 
lit  the  time  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Duke  de  Chartres,  was 
Grand  Master  of  Masonry  in  France.  It  begins  as  follows  : 
**  Lit  frentieme  jour  due  sixieme  mois  de  Van  de  la  F.  L.  cinq,  mil 
$epi  cent  aoixante  trots  ;'^  that  is,  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  sixth 
month  of  the  year  of  the  venerable  Lodge,  five  thousand  seven 
bundred  and  seventy-three.  By  what  I  observe  in  English  books  of 
Masonry,  the  English  Masons  use  the  initials  A.  L.  and  not  V.  L. 
By  A.  L.  they  mean  in  the  year  of  the  Lodge,*  as  the  Christians 
by  A.  D.  mean  in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  But  A.  L.  like  V.  L. 
refers  to  the  same  chronological  era,  that  is,  to  the  supposed  time 
of  the  creation.  Tn  the  chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion,  I  have  shown  that  the  cosmogany,  that  is,  the  account  of 
flie  creation,  with  which  the  book  of  Genesis  opens,  has  been  taken 
and  mutilated  from  the  Zend-Avista  of  Zoroaster,  and  is  fixed  as 
a  preface  to  the  Bible,  after  the  Jews  returned  from  captivity  in 
Babylon,  and  that  the  rabbins  of  the  Jews  do  not  hold  their  account 
in  Genesis  to  be  a  fact,  but  mere  allegory.  The  six  thousand 
years  in  the  Zend-Avista,  is  changed  or  interpolated  into  six  days 
In  the  account  of  Genesis.  The  Masons  appear  to  have  chosen 
the  same  period,  and  perhaps  to  avoid  the  suspicion  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  church,  have  adopted  the  era  of  the  world,  as  the  era  of 
Masonry.  The  V.  L.  of  the  French,  and  A.  L.  of  the  English 
Mason,  answer  to  the  A.  M.  Anno  Mundi,  or  year  of  the  world. 

Though  the  Masons  have  taken  many  of  their  ceremonies  and 
lucroglyphics  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  is  certain  they  have 
not  taken  their  chronology  from  thence.  If  they  had,  the  church 
would  soon  have  sent  them  to  the  stake ;  as  the  chronology  of 

•V.  L.  used  by  French  Masons,  are  the  initials  of  Vraie  Lumierc,  true  light ; 
and  A.  L.  used  oy  the  English,  are  the  initials  of  Anno  Lucis,  in  the  year  of 
Kght  But,  as  in  both  cases,  as  Mr.  Paine  observes,  reference  is  had  to  tne  sup- 
' — 1  time  of  the  creation,  his  mistake  is  of  no  oonisequence. — ^Editor. 
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one  art  or  science.     Even  in  the  building  of  this  temple,  the  Jews 
did  not  know  how  to  square  and  frame  the  timber  for  beginning; 
and  carrying  on  the  work,  and  Solomon  was  obliged  to  send  to« 
Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  (Zidon)  to  procure  workmen;  "  for  thou 
knowest,  (says  Solomon  to  Hiram,  1  Kings,  chap.  v.  ver.  6.)  that 
there  is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  untoi 
the  Zidonians.*'     This  temple  was  more  properly  Hiram's  temple 
than  Solomon's,  and  if  the  Masons  derive  any  thing  from 
building  of  it,  they  owe  it  to  the  Zidonians  and  not  to  the  Jews.- 
But  to  return  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  this  temple. 

It  is  said,  2  Kings,  chap,  xxiii.  ver.  8.     <^  And  king  Josiah  pu*^  jm 
down  all  the  idolatrous  priests  that  burned  incense  unto  the  sun^a^H 
the  moon,  the  planets,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven." — And  it  is  saioi^H 
at  the  1 1th  ver.  *'  and  he  took  away  the  horses  that  the  kings  o  -^i 
Judah  had  given  to  the  sun,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  house  of  th^^ 
Lord,  and  burned  the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire,  ver.  13,  an^K? 
the  high  places  that  were  before  Jerusalem,  which  were  on  th.^ 
right  hand  of  the  mount  of  corruption,  which  Solomon  the  king  of 
Israel  had  builded  for  Astoreth,  the  abomination  of  the  Zido- 
nians (the  very  people  that  built  the  temple)  did  the  king  defile. 

Besides  these  things,  the  description  that  Josephus  gives  of  the 
decorations  of  this  temple,  resembles  on  a  large  scale  those  of  a 
Mason's  Lodge.  He  says  that  the  distribution  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  temple  of  the  Jews  represented  all  nature,  particularly 
the  parts  most  apparent  of  it,  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  the 
zodiac,  the  earth,  the  elements  ;  and  that  the  system  of  the  world 
was  retraced  there  by  numerous  ingenious  emblems.  These,  in  all 
probability,  are,  what  Josiah,  in  his  ignorance,  calls  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  Zidonians,*  Every  thing,  however,  drftwn  from  this 
temple,|  and  applied  to  Masonry,  still  refers  to  the  worship  of  the 

*  Smith,  in  speaking  of  a  Lodge,  says,  when  the  Lodge  is  revealed  to  an  en- 
tering Mason,  ii  discovers  to  him  a  representalion  of  the  world ;  in  which,  from 
the  wonders  of  nature,  we  are  led  to  contemplate  her  great  Original,  and  wor^ 
ship  him  from  his  mighty  works ;  and  we  are  thereby  also  moved  to  exercise 
those  moral  and  social  virtues  which  become  mankind  as  tiic  servants  of  the 
great  Architect  of  the  world. 

t  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  observe,  that  the  law  called  the  law  of 
Moses  could  not  have  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  building  this  temple. 
Here  is  the  likeness  of  things  in  heaven  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath.  And 
we  read  in  1  Kings,  chap.  6,  7,  that  Solomon  made  clicrubs  and  chcrubims.  that 
he  carved  all  the  walls  of  the  house  round  about  with  cherubims  and  palm- 
trees,  and  open  flowers,  and  tliat  he  made  a  molten  sea,  placed  on  twelve  oxen^ 
and  the  ledges  of  it  were  ornamented  with  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubims ;  fidl  thif 
if  contrary  to  the  law,  called  the  law  of  Moses.  ,  • 
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fuiit  however  corrupted  or  misunderstood  by  the  Jews,  and,  con 
sequently,  to  the  religion  of  the  Druids. 

Another  circumstance,  which  shous  tl:at  Masonry  is  derived 
Qrom  some  ancient  system,  prior  to,  and  unconnected  with«  ^he 
Christian  religion,  is  the  chronology,  or  method  of  counting  timSi 
used  by  the  Masons  in  the  records  of  their  lodges.  They  make 
no  use  of  what  is  called  the  Christian  era  ;  and  they  reckon  their 
months  numerically,  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  did,  and  as  the 
Quakers  do  now.  I  have  by  me,  a  record  of  a  French  lodge^ 
at  the  time  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Duke  de  Chartres,  was 
Grand  Master  of  Masonry  in  France.  It  begins  as  follows  : 
••  Ltt  frentieme  jour  due  sixieme  mois  de  Pan  de  la  V.  L.  cinq,  mil 
$epi  cent  soixante  trots  ;'^  that  is,  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  sixth 
month  of  the  year  of  the  venerable  Lodge,  five  thousand  seven 
liundred  and  seventy-three.  By  what  I  observe  in  English  books  of 
Masonry,  the  English  Masons  use  the  initials  A.  L.  and  not  V.  L. 
By  A.  L.  they  mean  in  the  year  of  the  Lodge,*  as  the  Christians 
by  A.  D.  mean  in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  But  A.  L.  like  V.  L. 
refers  to  the  same  chronological  era,  that  is,  to  the  supposed  time 
ojf  the  creation.  Tn  the  chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
reh'gion,  I  have  shown  that  the  cosniogany,  that  is,  the  account  of 
die  creation,  with  which  the  book  of  Genesis  opens,  has  been  taken 
and  mutilated  from  the  Zcnd-Avista  of  Zoroaster,  and  is  fixed  as 
a  preface  to  the  Bible,  after  the  Jews  returned  from  captivity  in 
Babylon,  and  that  the  rabbins  of  the  Jews  do  not  hold  their  account 
in  Genesis  to  be  a  fact,  but  mere  allegory.  The  six  thousand 
jears  in  the  Zend-Avista,  is  changed  or  interpolated  into  six  days 
in  the  account  of  Genesis.  The  Masons  appear  to  have  chosen 
the  same  period,  and  perhaps  to  avoid  the  suspicion  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  church,  have  adopted  the  era  of  the  world,  as  the  era  of 
Masonry.  The  V.  L.  of  the  French,  and  A.  L.  of  the  English 
Mason,  answer  to  the  A.  M.  Anno  Mundi,  or  year  of  the  world. 

Though  the  Masons  have  taken  many  of  their  ceremonies  and 
hieroglyphics  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  is  certain  they  have 
not  taken  their  chronology  from  thence.  If  they  had,  the  church 
would  soon  have  sent  them  to  the  stake ;  as  the  chronology  of 

•V.  L.  used  by  French  Masons,  are  the  initials  of  Vraie  Lumicrc,  true  light  ; 
aad  A.  L.  used  iiy  the  English,  are  the  initials  of  Anno  Lucis,  in  the  year  of 
l%ht  But,  as  in  both  cases,  as  Air.  Paine  observes,  reference  is  had  to  tne  sup- 
1  time  of  the  creation,  his  mistake  is  of  no  oonsequence.— Editor. 
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the  Egyptians,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  goes  many  thousand 
years  beyond  the  Bible  chronology. 

The  religion  of  the  Druids,  as  before  said,  was  the  same  as  die 
religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  priests  of  Egypt  were  the 
professors  and  teachers  of  science,  and  were  styled  priests  oi 
Heliopolis,  that  is,  of  the  city  of  the  9un.  The  Druids  in  Europe) 
who  were  the  same  order  of  men,  have  their  name  from  the  Teu- 
tonic or  ancient  German  language  ;  the  Germans  being  ancient!/ 
called  Teutones.  The  word  Druid  signifies  a  wise  inon*  la 
Persia  they  were  called  magi,  which  signifies  the  same  thing. 

*'  Egypt,  "  says  Smith,  '*  from  whence  we  derive  many  of  our 
mysteries,  has  always  borne  a  distinguished  rank  in  history,  and 
was  once  celebrated  above  all  others  for  its  antiquitiesj  learnings 
opulence  and  fertility.  In  their  system,  their  principal  hero-gods, 
Osiris  and  Isis,  theologically  represented  the  Supreme  Being  and 
universal  nature  ;  and  physically  the  two  great  celestial  lumi- 
naries, the  sun  and  the  moon,  by  whose  influence  all  nature  was 
actuated.  The  experienced  brethren  of  the  society,  (says  Smita 
in  a  note  to  this  passage)  are  well  informed  what  ailinity  these 
symbols  bear  to  Masonry,  and  why  they  are  used  in  all  Masonic 
Lodges." 

In  speaking  of  the  apparel  of  the  Masons  in  their  Lodges,  p«rt 
of  which,  as  we  see  in  their  public  processions,  is  a  white  leathei 
apron,  he  says,  **  the  Druids  were  apparelled  in  white  at  the  time 
of  their  sacrifices  and  solemn  offices.  The  Egyptian  priests  ol 
Osiris  wore  snow-white  cotton.  The  Grecian  and  most  othet 
priests  wore  white  garments.  As  Masons,  wo  regard  the  princi- 
ples of  those  toho  were  the  first  worshipers  of  the  true  God^  imi- 
tate their  apparel,  and  assume  the  badge  of  innocence. 

*•  The  Egyptians,"  continues  Smith,  '*  in  the  earliest  ages  con- 
stituted a  great  number  of  Lodges,  but  with  assiduous  care  kept 
their  secrets  of  Masonry  from  all  strangers.  These  secrets  have 
been  imperfectly  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition  only,  and  ought 
to  be  kept  undiscovered  to  the  labourers,  crailsmen,  and  appren- 
tices, till  by  good  behaviour  and  long  study,  they  become  better 
acquainted  in  geometry  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  thereby  qualified 
for  Masters  and  Wardens,  which  is  seldom  or  ever  the  case  with 
English  Masons." 

Under  the  head  of  Free-Masonry,  written  by  the  astronomer 
Lalande,  in  the  French  Encyclopedia,  I  expected  from  his  great 
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iBMMrledge  in  astronomy,  to  have  found  much  iafomuition  oa  die 
mgin  of  Masonry ;  for  what  connection  can  there  be  betweea 
mf  infltitution  and  the  sun  and  tweive  signs  of  the  zodiac,  if  there 
m  not  something  in  that  institution,  or  io  its  origin,  that  has  refiur- 
NMe  to  astronomy.  Every  thing  used  as  an  hieroglyphic,  baa 
vferenee  to  the  subject  and  purpose  for  which  it  is  used ;  and  we 
uce  not  to  suppose  the  Free-Masons,  among  whom  are  many  very 
eemed  and  scientific  men,  to  be  such  idiots  as  to  nudie  use  o( 
istronomical  signs  without  some  astronomical  purpose. 

But  I  was  much  disappointed  in  my  expectation  from  Lalande. 
In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  Masonry,  he  says#  **L'  origine  de  la 
naeonnerie  aeperd^  comme  tant  d^autrea  dans  t*ob$curite  des  temps;** 
htiit  is,  the  origin  of  Masonry,  like  many  others,  loses  itself  in  the 
ibecurity  of  time.  When  1  came  to  this  expression,  I  supposed 
Lalande  a  Mason,  and  on  enquiry  found  he  was.  This  pasnng 
NMT  saved  him  from  the  embarrassment  which  Masons  are  under 
respecting  the  disclosure  of  their  origin,  and  which  they  are  sworn 
o  conceal.  There  is  a  society  of  Masons  in  Dublin  who  take 
be  name  of  Druids  ;  these  Masons  must  be  supposed  to  have  a 
reason  for  taking  that  name. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  cause  of  secrecy  used  by  the 
Masons. 

The  natural  source  of  secrecy  is  fear.  When  any  new  religion 
irer-runs  a  former  religion,  the  professors  of  the  new  become  the 
lersecutors  of  the  old.  Wo  see  this  in  all  the  instances  that  his- 
ory  brings  before  us.  When  Hilkiah  the  priest,  and  Shaphan  the 
icribe,  in  the  reign  of  King  Josiah,  found,  or  pretended  to  find  the 
aWf  called  the  law  of  Moses,  a  thousand  years  af\er  the  time  of 
Hoses,  and  it  does  not  appear  from  the  2d  book  of  Kings,  chap* 
ers  22,  23,  that  such  law  was  ever  practiced  or  known  before  the 
ime  of  Josialu  he  established  that  law  as  a  national  religion,  and 
mt  all  the  priests  of  the  sun  to  death.  When  the  Christian  reli« 
{ion  over-ran  the  Jewish  religion,  the  Jews  were  the  continual 
lubjects  of  persecution  in  all  Christian  countries.  When  the 
Protestant  religion  in  England  over-ran  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
[[ion,  it  was  made  death  for  a  Catholic  priest  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land. As  this  has  been  the  case  in  all  the  instances  we  have  any 
knowledge  of,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  it  with  respect  to  the  case 
in  question,  and  that  when  the  Christian  religion  over-ran  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Druids  in  Italy,  ancient  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  the 
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the  Egyptians,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  goes  many  thousand 
years  beyond  the  Bible  chronology. 

The  religion  of  the  Druids,  as  before  said,  was  the  same  as  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  priests  of  Egypt  were  tbo 
professors  and  teachers  of  science,  and  were  styled  priests  of 
Heliopolis,  that  is,  of  the  city  of  the  mn.  The  Druids  in  Europe, 
who  were  the  same  order  of  men,  have  their  name  from  the  Teu- 
tonic or  ancient  German  language  ;  the  Germans  being  anciently 
called  Teutones.  The  word  Druid  signifies  a  ictae  num.  In 
Persia  they  were  called  magi,  which  signifies  the  same  thing. 

*'  Egypt,  "  says  Smith,  **  from  whence  we  derive  many  of  our 
mysteries,  has  always  borne  a  distinguished  rank  in  history,  and 
was  once  celebrated  above  all  others  for  its  antiquities,  learning, 
opulence  and  fertility.  In  their  system,  their  principal  hero-gods, 
Osiris  and  Isis,  theologically  represented  the  Supreme  Being  and 
universal  nature  ;  and  physically  the  two  great  celestial  lumi- 
naries, the  sun  and  the  moon,  by  whose  influence  all  nature  was 
actuated.  The  experienced  brethren  of  the  society,  (says  Smita 
in  a  note  to  this  passage)  are  well  informed  what  affinity  these 
symbols  bear  to  Masonry,  and  why  they  are  used  in  all  Masonic 
Lodges." 

In  speaking  of  the  apparel  of  the  Masons  in  their  Lodges,  psut 
of  which,  as  we  see  in  their  public  processions,  is  a  white  leathet 
apron,  he  says,  **  the  Druids  were  apparelled  in  white  at  the  time 
of  their  sacrifices  and  solemn  offices.  The  Egyptian  priests  ol 
Osiris  wore  snow-white  cotton.  The  Grecian  and  most  othet 
priests  wore  white  garments.  As  Masons,  we  regard  the  princi- 
ples of  those  toho  were  the  first  worshipers  of  the  true  God^  imi- 
tate their  apparel,  and  assume  the  badge  of  innocence. 

<'  The  Egyptians,"  continues  Smith,  '*  in  the  earliest  ages  con- 
stituted a  great  number  of  Lodges,  but  with  assiduous  care  kept 
their  secrets  of  Masonry  from  all  strangers.  These  secrets  have 
been  imperfectly  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition  only,  and  ought 
to  be  kept  undiscovered  to  the  labourers,  craflsmen,  and  appren- 
tices, till  by  good  behaviour  and  long  study,  they  become  better 
acquainted  in  geometry  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  thereby  qualified 
for  Masters  and  Wardens,  which  is  seldom  or  ever  the  case  with 
English  Masons." 

Under  the  head  of  Free-Masonry,  written  by  the  astronomer 
Lalande,  in  the  French  Encyclopedia,  I  expected  from  his  great 
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iaiowledg«  IB  astronomy,  to  have  found  much  infomuition  ou  ibe 
origiD  of  Maaonry ;  for  what  connection  can  there  be  betweea 
WBiy  ttifltitiition  and  the  sun  and  tweive  signs  of  the  zodiac,  if  there 
%e  not  something  in  that  institution,  or  in  its  origin,  that  has  raler- 
moce  to  astronomy.  Every  thing  used  as  an  hieroglyphic,  baa 
«efefeiiee  to  the  subject  and  purpose  for  which  it  is  used ;  and  we 
are  not  to  suppose  the  Free-Masons,  among  whom  are  many  very 
laanied  and  scientific  men,  to  be  such  idiots  as  to  nudie  use  ci 
astronomical  signs  without  some  astronomical  purpose. 

But  I  was  much  disappointed  in  my  expectation  from  Lalande. 
In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  Masonry,  be  says#  ^^L'  origine  de  la 
wiaeonnerie  aeperd^  comme  tant  d^autrea  dans  Vohacuritt  des  temps  ;*^ 
that  is,  the  origin  of  Masonry,  like  many  others,  loses  itself  in  the 
obscurity  of  time.  When  I  came  to  this  expression,  I  supposed 
lidande  a  Mason,  and  on  enquiry  found  he  was.  This  passing 
ever  saved  htm  from  the  embarrassment  which  Masons  are  under 
respecting  the  disclosure  of  their  origin,  and  which  they  are  sworn 
to  conceal.  There  is  a  society  of  Masons  in  Dublin  who  take 
the  name  of  Druids ;  these  Masons  must  be  supposed  to  have  a 
reason  for  taking  that  name. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  cause  of  secrecy  used  by  the 
Masons. 

The  natural  source  of  secrecy  is  fear.  When  any  new  religion 
over-runs  a  former  religion,  the  professors  of  the  new  become  the 
persecutors  of  the  old.  Wo  see  this  in  all  the  instances  that  his- 
tory brings  before  us.  When  Hilkiah  the  priest,  and  Shaphan  the 
scribe,  in  the  reign  of  King  Josiah,  found,  or  pretended  to  find,  the 
law,  called  the  law  of  Moses,  a  thousand  years  af\er  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  it  does  not  appear  from  the  2d  book  of  Kings,  chap* 
ters  22,  23,  that  such  law  was  ever  practiced  or  known  before  the 
time  of  Josialu  he  established  that  law  as  a  national  religion,  and 
put  all  the  priests  of  the  sun  to  death.  When  the  Christian  reli* 
gion  over-ran  the  Jewish  religion,  the  Jews  were  the  continual 
subjects  of  persecution  in  all  Christian  countries.  When  the 
Protestant  religion  in  England  over-ran  the  Roman  Catholic  reH- 
gion,  it  was  made  death  for  a  Catholic  priest  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land. As  this  has  been  the  case  in  all  the  instances  we  have  any 
knowledge  of,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  it  with  respect  to  the  case 
in  question,  and  that  when  the  Christian  religion  over-ran  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Druids  in  Italy,  ancient  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  the 
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tho  Egyptians,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  goes  many  thousand 
years  beyond  the  Bible  chronology. 

The  religion  of  the  Druids,  as  before  said,  was  the  same  as  Uie 
religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  priests  of  Egypt  were  tbe 
professors  and  teachers  of  science,  and  were  styled  priests  of 
Heliopolis,  that  is,  of  the  city  of  the  3un.  The  Druids  in  Europe, 
who  were  the  same  order  of  men,  have  their  name  from  the  Teu- 
tonic or  ancient  German  language  ;  the  Germans  being  ancieotly 
called  Teutones.  The  word  Druid  signifies  a  iciae  num.  In 
Persia  they  were  called  magi,  which  signifies  the  same  thing. 

*'  Egypt,  "  says  Smith,  **  from  whence  we  derive  many  of  our 
mysteries,  has  always  borne  a  distinguished  rank  in  history,  and 
was  once  celebrated  above  all  others  for  its  antiquitiesi  learning, 
opulence  and  fertility.  In  their  system,  their  principal  hero-gods, 
Osiris  and  Isis,  theologically  represented  the  Supreme  Being  and 
universal  nature  ;  and  physically  the  two  great  celestial  lumi- 
naries, the  sun  and  the  moon,  by  whose  influence  all  nature  was 
actuated.  The  experienced  brethren  of  the  society,  (says  Smita 
in  a  note  to  this  passage)  are  well  informed  what  affinity  these 
symbols  bear  to  Masonry,  and  why  they  are  used  in  all  Masonic 
Lodges." 

In  speaking  of  the  apparel  of  the  Masons  in  their  Lodges,  part 
of  which,  as  we  see  in  their  public  processions,  is  a  white  leather 
apron,  he  says,  "  the  Druids  were  apparelled  in  white  at  the  time 
of  their  sacrifices  and  solemn  offices.  The  Egyptian  priests  ol 
Osiris  wore  snow-white  cotton.  The  Grecian  and  most  othei 
priests  wore  white  garments.  As  Masons,  wo  regard  the  princi- 
ples of  those  who  were  the  first  worshipers  of  the  true  God,  imi- 
tate their  apparel,  and  assume  the  badge  of  innocence. 

*•  The  Egyptians,"  continues  Smith,  '*  in  the  earliest  ages  con- 
stituted a  great  number  of  Lodges,  but  with  assiduous  care  kept 
their  secrets  of  Masonry  from  all  strangers.  These  secrets  have 
been  imperfectly  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition  only,  and  ought 
to  be  kept  undiscovered  to  the  labourers,  craflsmen,  and  appren- 
tices, till  by  good  behaviour  and  long  study,  they  become  better 
acquainted  in  geometry  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  thereby  qualified 
for  Masters  and  Wardens,  which  is  seldom  or  ever  the  case  with 
English  Masons." 

Under  the  head  of  Free-Masonry,  written  by  the  astronomer 
Lalande,  in  the  French  Encyclopedia,  I  expected  from  his  great 
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fciiowle4gtt  ki  ttstronomy,  to  have  found  much  iafonnadoB  mm  die 
origiB  of  Masonry ;  for  what  connection  can  there  be  betweea 
ley  kistitit^n  and  the  sun  and  tweive  signs  of  the  zodiac,  if  there 
bb  not  something  in  that  institution,  or  in  its  origin,  that  has  refer- 
ence to  astronomy.  Every  thing  used  as  an  hieroglyphic,  baa 
leferenee  to  the  subject  and  purpose  for  which  it  is  used ;  and  we 
are  not  to  suppose  the  Free-Masons,  among  whom  are  many  veiy 
learned  and  scientific  men,  to  be  such  idiots  as  to  nudie  use  <A 
astronomical  signs  without  some  astronomical  purpose. 

But  I  was  much  disappointed  in  my  expectation  from  Lalande. 
In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  Masonry,  he  says^  *^L'  origine  dt  la 
maconnerit  aeperd^  comme  tant  d^autres  dans  Pobscurite  dts  temps;** 
that  IS,  the  origin  of  Masonry,  like  many  others,  loses  itself  in  the 
obscurity  of  time.  When  I  came  to  this  expression,  I  supposed 
Lalande  a  Mason,  and  on  enquiry  found  he  was.  This  passing 
over  saved  him  from  the  embarrassment  which  Masons  are  under 
respecting  the  disclosure  of  their  origin,  and  which  they  are  sworn 
to  conceal.  There  is  a  society  of  Masons  in  Dublin  who  take 
-  file  name  of  Druids  ;  these  Masons  must  be  supposed  to  have  a 
reason  for  taking  that  name. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  cause  of  secrecy  used  by  the 
Masons. 

The  natural  source  of  secrecy  is  fear.     When  any  new  religion 
over-runs  a  former  religion,  the  professors  of  the  new  become  the 
persecutors  of  the  old.     Wo  see  this  in  all  the  instances  that  his- 
tory brings  before  us.    When  Hilkiah  the  priest,  and  Shaphan  the 
scribe,  in  the  reign  of  King  Josiah,  found,  or  pretended  to  find  the 
law,  called  the  law  of  Moses,  a  thousand  years  after  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  it  does  not  appear  from  the  2d  book  of  Kings,  chap* 
ters  22,  23,  that  such  law  was  ever  practiced  or  known  before  the 
time  of  Josialu  he  established  that  law  as  a  national  religion,  and 
put  all  the  priests  of  the  sun  to  death.     When  the  Christian  reli* 
gion  over-ran  the  Jewish  religion,  the  Jews  were  the  continual 
subjects  of  persecution  in  all  Christian  countries.     When  the 
Protestant  religion  in  England  over-ran  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
^on,  it  was  made  death  for  a  Catholic  priest  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land.    As  this  has  been  the  case  in  all  the  instances  we  have  any 
knowledge  of,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  it  with  respect  to  the  case 
in  question,  and  that  when  the  Christian  religion  over-ran  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Druids  in  Italy,  ancient  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  the 
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Droids  became  the  subjects  of  persecution.  This  would  natunlljr 
and  necessarily  oblige  such  of  them  as  remained  attached  to  their 
original  religion  to  meet  in  secret,  and  under  the  strongest  injunc* 
tions  of  secrecy.  Their  safety  depended  upon  it  A  false  bro- 
ther might  expose  the  lives  of  many  of  them  to  destruction ;  and 
from  the  remains  of  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  thus  preserved* 
arose  the  institution,  which,  to  avoid  the  name  of  Druid,  took  that 
of  Mason,  and  practised,  under  this  new  name,  the  rights  and 
ceremonies  of  Druids. 


LETTER 


SAMUEL    ADAMS. 


My  dear  and  venerable  friend, 

I  received  with  great  pleasure  your  friendly  and  afiectionate 
letter  of  Nov.  30th»  and  I  thank  you  also  for  the  frankness  of  it 
Between  men  in  pursuit  of  truth,  and  whose  object  is  the  happi- 
ness of  man  both  here  and  hereafter,  there  ought  to  be  no  reserve. 
Even  error  has  a  claim  to  indulgence,  if  not  to  respect,  when  it  is 
believed  to  be  truth.     I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  affectionate 
remembrance  of  what  you  style  my  services  in  awakening  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  supporting  it  after 
it  was  declared.     I  also,  like  you,  have  often  looked  back  on  those 
times,  and  have  thought,  that  if  independence  had  not  been  de- 
clared at  the  time  it  was,  the  public  mind  could  not  have  been 
brought  up  to  it  afterwards.     It  will  immediately  occur  to  you, 
who  were  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  things  ;t 
that  time,  that  I  allude  to  the  black  times  of  seventy^six ;  for  tho\]^4 
I  know,  and  you  my  friend  also  know,  they  were  no  other  than  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  military  blunders  of  that  campaign 
the  country  might  have  viewed  them  as  proceeding  from  a  natural 
inability  to  support  its  cause  against  the  enemy,  and  have  sunk  un- 
der the  despondency  of  that  misconceived  idea.     This  was  the 
impression  against  which  it  was  necessary  the  country  should  be 
•Orongly  animated. 
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I  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  your  letter,  on  which  I  sfaatt 
he  as  frank  with  you  as  you  are  with  me.  '*  But  (say  you;  when 
I  heard  you  had  turned  your  mind  to  a  defence  of  infidelity^  I  felt 
myself  much  astonished,"  &c.  What,  my  good  friend,  do  yoa 
call  believing  in  God  infidelity  ?  for  that  is  the  great  point  mention- 
ed in  the  Age  of  Reason  against  all  divided  beliefs  and  allegori' 
cal  divinities.  The  Bishop  of  Llandafi*  (Dr.  Watson)  not  only  ao- 
knowledges  this,  but  pays  me  some  compliments  upon  it,  in  his 
answer  to  the  serond  part  of  that  work.  "There  is  (says  he)  a 
philosophical  sublimity  in  some  of  your  ideas,  when  speaking  of 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe." 

What  then,  (my  much  esteemed  friend,  for  I  do  not  respect 
you  the  less  because  we  differ,  and  that  perhaps  not  much,  in  re- 
ligious sentiments,)  what,  I  ask,  is  the  thing  called  infidelity  ?    If 
we  go  back  to  your  ancestors  and  mine,  three  or  four  hundred 
years  ago,  for  we  must  have  fathers,  and  grandfathers  or  we  should 
not  have  been  here,  we  shall  find  them  praying  to  saints  and  vir 
gins,  and  believing  in  purgatory  and  transubstantiation  ;  and  there 
fore,  all  of  us  are  infidels  according  to  our  forefather's  beliaf. 
If  we  go  back  to  times  more  ancient  we  shall  again  be  infidels  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  some  other  forefathers. 

The  case,  my  friend,  is,  that  the  world  has  been  overrun  with 
(able  and  creed  of  human  invention,  with  sectaries  of  whole 
nations  against  other  nations,  and  sectaries  of  those  sectaries  in 
each  of  them  against  each  other.  Every  sectary,  except  the 
Quakers,  have  been  persecutors.  Those  who  fled  from  perse- 
cution, persecuted  in  their  turn,  and  it  is  this  confusion  of  creeds 
that  has  filled  the  world  with  persecution,  and  deluged  it  with 
blood.  Even  the  depredation  on  your  commerce  by  the  Barbary 
powers,  sprang  from  the  crusades  of  the  church  against  those 
powers.  It  was  a  war  of  creed  against  creed,  each  boasting  of 
God  for  its  author,  aud  reviling  each  other  with  the  name  of  in- 
fidel. If  I  do  not  believe  as  you  believe,  it  proves  that  you  do 
not  believe  as  I  believe,  and  this  is  all  that  it  proves. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  union  wherein  all  religions 
meetf  and  that  is  in  the  first  article  of  every  man's  creed,  and 
of  every  nation's  creed,  that  has  any  creed  at  all,  I  believe  tn 
God.  Those  who  rest  here,  and  there  are  millions  who  do,  can- 
not be  wrong  as  far  as  their  creed  goes.  Those  who  choose  to  go 
farther  may  be  wrongs  for  it  is  impossible  that  all  can  be  ri{;ht« 
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dmre  ib  so  much  contradiction  among  th^ra.     The  fint, 
tbareforet  are,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  safest  side. 

I  presume  you  are  so  far  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  historf 

as'to  know,  and  the  hishop  who  has  answered  me  has  heen  obliged 

to  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  the  Books  that  compose  the  New 

Testament,  were  voted  by  yeas  and  nays  to  be  the  Word  of  God, 

9m  you  now  vote  a  law,  by  the  Popish  Councils  of  Nice  and  Lao« 

docia,  about  fourteen  hundred  and  fitly  years  ago.     With  respect 

to  the  fact  there  is  no  dispute,  neither  do  I  mention  it  for  the  sake 

of  eontroTeray.     Thia  vote  may  appear  authority  enough  to  some, 

and  not  authority  enough  to  others.     It  is  proper,  however,  that 

•▼ery  body  should  know  the  iact 

With  respect  to  the  Age  of  Reason,  which  you  so  much  coa<* 
^mn,  and  that,  I  believe,  without  having  read  it,  for  you  say  only 
that  you  heard  of  it,  I  will  inform  you  of  a  circumstance,  because 
you  cannot  know  it  by  other  means. 

I  have  said  in  the  first  page  of  the  first  part  of  that  work,  that 
it  had  long  been  my  intention  to  publish  my  thoughts  upon  re- 
Kgkm,  but  that  I  had  reserved  it  to  a  later  time  of  life.  I  have 
BOW  to  inform  you  why  I  wrote  it,  and  published  it  at  the  time  I 
did. 

In  the  first  place,  I  saw  my  life  in  continual  danger.  My 
friends  were  falling  as  fast  as  the  guillotine  could  cut  their  head* 
ofi",  and  as  I  expected  every  day  the  same  fate,  I  resolved  to  be- 
gin my  work.  I  appeared  to  myself  to  be  on  my  death  bed,  for 
death  was  on  every  side  of  me,  and  1  had  no  time  to  lose* 
This  accounts  for  my  writing  at  the  time  I  did,  and  so  nicely  did 
the  time  and  intention  meet,  that  I  had  not  finished  the  first  part  of 
the  work  more  than  six  hours  before  I  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
prison.     Joel  Barlow  was  wiUi  me,  and  knows  the  fact. 

In  the  second  place,  the  people  of  France  were  running  head- 
long into  atheism,  and  I  had  the  work  translated  and  published  in 
their  erwn  language,  to  stop  them  in  that  career,  and  fix  them  to  the 
first  article  (as  I  have  before  said)  of  every  man's  creed,  who  hai 
any  creed  at  all,  /  beHeve  in  Ood.  I  endangered  my  own  life,  in 
the  first  place,  by  opposing  in  the  Convention  the  executing  of  the 
king,  and  labouring  to  show  they  were  trying  the  monarch  and  not 
the  man,  and  that  the  crimes  imputed  to  him  were  the  crimes  of 
the  monarchial  system;  and  endangered  it  a  second  time  by 
opposing  atheism,  and  yet  some  of  your  priests,  for  1  do  not  be* 
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titMted  biniy  or  must  dictate  to  him,  I  reposed  myself  en  his  ft^- 
teetioR :  and  you,  my  friend,  will  find,  even  in  jour  h»t  raon 
■lore  eonsolation  in  the  silence  of  resignation  than  in  the  i 
naring  wish  of  prayer. 

In  every  thing  which  yon  say  in  your  second  letter  to  Johs 
A^ms,  respecting  our  rights  as  men  and  citizens  in  this  worlds  I 
am  perfectly  with  yon.  On  other  points  we  have  to  answer  to  am 
Creator  and  not  to  each  other.  The  key  of  hea^ven  is  not  ia  An 
keeping  of  any  sect,  nor  ought  the  road  to  it  to  be  obstructed  b| 
any.  Our  relation  to  each  other  in  this  world  is,  as  men,  anci  tbi 
man  who  is  a  (Fiend  to  man  and  to  his  rights,  let  his  religiooi 
Opinions  be  what  they  may,  is  a  good  citixen,  to  whom  I  can  g;ive^ 
as  I  ought  to  do,  and  as  every  other  ought,  the  right  hand  of  felkn^* 
ship,  and  to  none  with  more  hearty  good  will,  my  dear  friend,  I 
to  yon. 

THOMAS  PAINt^ 
IVdtro/  City t  Jan.  1,  1803. 


EXTRACT  FUOM  A 

LETTER  TO  ANDREW  A.  DEAN' 


Akspected  Friend, 

I  received  your  friendly  letter,  for  which  I  am  ohliged  to  you.  ft 
is  three  weeks  ^ago  to  day  (Sunday,  Aug.  15,)  that  I  was  struck 
with  a  fit  of  an  apoplexy,  that  deprived  me  of  all  sense  and  mo- 
tion. I  had  neither  pulse  nor  breathing,  and  the  people  about  me 
supposed  me  dead.  I  had  felt  exceedingly  well  that  day,  and  had 
just  taken  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  for  supper,  and  was  going  to 
bed.  The  fit  took  me  on  the  stairs,  as  suddenly  as  if  I  had  been 
shot  through  the  head  ;  and  I  got  so  very  much  hurt  by  the  fall, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  in  and  out  of  bed  since  that  dajf 
otherwise  than  being  lifled  out  in  a  blanket,  by  two  persons ;  yet 
all  this  while  my  mental  faculties  have  remained  as  perfect  as  I 
ever  enjoyed  them.  I  consider  the  scene  I  have  passed  through 
as  an  experiment  on  dying,  and  I  find  that  death  has  no  terrors  for 
ine.  As  to  the  people  called  Christians,  they  have  no  evidence 
that  their  religion  is  true.l  There  is  no  more  proof  that  the  BU)]e 
is  the  word  of  God,  than  that  the  Koran  of  Mahomet  is  the  word 
of  God.  It  is  education  makes  all  the  difference.  Man,  before 
he  begins  to  think  for  himself,  is  as  much  the  child  of  habit  in 
Creeds  as  he  is  in  ploughing  and  sowing.  Tet  creeds,  like  opinions, 
prove  nothing. 

*  Mr.  Dean  rented  Mr.  Paine's  farm  at  New  Roehelle. 

f  Mr.  Paint's  entering  upon  the  subject  of  religion  on  this  occasion,  It  ttajf 
be  presumed  was  occasioned  by  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Dean's  lettot  to 
him,Tiz: 

**  I  hare  read  with  good  attention  your  manuscript  on  dreams,  and  tfxattun- 
alion  on  the  prophecies  in  the  Bible.  I  am  now  searching  the  old  prophecie^ 
and  comparing  the  same  to  those  said  to  be  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  1 
«mfeas  tne  comparison  is  a  matter  worthy  of  our  serious  attention ;  I  know  net 
the  result  till  I  finish  ;  then,  if  you  be  living,  I  shall  communicate  the  saiiM  to 
foa  I  I  hope  to  be  with  you  soon.*' 
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frtMfed  hirtif  or  must  dictate  to  hinit  I  reposed  myself  en  his  ptfo^ 
teetion :  and  you,  my  friend,  will  find,  even  in  your  h»t  raoraenls 
■lore  eonsolation  in  the  silence  of  resignation  than  in  the  BMtf 
naring  wish  of  prayer. 

In  eyery  thing  wMch  you  say  in  your  second  letter  to  Johs 
Adams,  respecting  oar  rights  as  men  and  citizens  in  this  woiM*  1 
am  perfectly  with  yon.  On  other  points  we  hare  to  answer  to  c«l 
Creator  and  not  to  each  other.  The  key  of  heaven  is  not  ia  An 
keeping  of  any  sect,  nor  ought  the  road  to  li  to  be  obstructed  hj 
any.  Our  relation  to  each  other  in  this  world  is,  as  men,  anci  dN 
man  who  is  a  ffiend  to  man  and  to  his  rights,  let  his  religioai 
Opinions  be  what  they  may,  is  a  good  citixen,  to  whom  I  can  g;iv«^ 
as  I  ought  to  do,  and  as  every  other  ought,  the  right  hand  of  feQofi« 
ship,  and  to  none  with  more  hearty  good  will,  my  dear  friend,  1 
to  you. 

THOMAS  PAOnk 

IVdtro/  Ct7y,  Jan.  1 ,  1803. 


EXTRACT  FUOM  A 

LETTER  TO  ANDREW  A.  DEAN' 


Hkspected  Friend, 

I  received  your  friendly  letter,  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  you.  ft 
is  three  weeks  ^ago  to  day  (Sunday,  Aug.  15,)  that  I  was  struck 
with  a  fit  of  an  apoplexy,  that  deprived  me  of  all  sense  and  mo- 
tion. I  had  neither  pulse  nor  brcathin^^,  and  the  people  about  me 
supposed  me  dead.  I  had  felt  exceedingly  well  that  day,  and  had 
just  taken  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  for  supper,  and  was  going  to 
bed.  The  fit  took  me  on  the  stairs,  as  suddenly  as  if  1  had  been 
shot  through  the  head  ;  and  I  got  so  very  much  hurt  by  the  iaU« 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  in  and  out  of  bed  since  that  dajf 
otherwise  than  being  lifled  out  in  a  blanket,  by  two  persons ;  yet 
all  this  while  my  mental  faculties  have  remained  as  perfect  as  I 
ever  enjoyed  them.  I  consider  the  scene  I  have  passed  through 
as  an  experiment  on  dying,  and  I  find  that  death  has  no  terrors  for 
ine.  As  to  the  people  called  Christians,  they  have  no  evidence 
that  their  religion  is  true.|  There  is  no  more  proof  that  the  BU)le 
is  the  word  of  God,  than  that  the  Koran  of  Mahomet  is  the  word 
of  God.  It  is  education  makes  all  the  difference.  Man,  before 
he  begins  to  think  for  himself,  is  as  much  the  child  of  habit  in 
Creeds  as  he  is  in  ploughing  and  sowing.  Tet  creeds,  like  opinions, 
prove  nothing. 

*  Mr.  Dean  rented  Mr.  Paine's  farm  at  New  Roehelle. 

f  Mr.  Pwnd's  entering  upon  the  subject  of  religion  on  this  occasion,  H  ttajf 
be  presumed  was  occasioned  by  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Dean's  lettot  to 
him,  viz: 

**  I  have  read  with  good  attention  your  manuscript  on  dreams,  and  tfxattun- 
alion  on  the  prophecies  in  the  Bible.  I  am  now  searching  the  old  propheckiL 
and  comparing  the  same  to  those  said  to  be  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  1 
«onfeas  the  comparison  is  a  matter  worthy  of  our  serious  attention ;  I  know  net 
the  result  till  I  finish  ;  then,  if  you  be  living,  I  shall  communicate  the  saiiM  to 
foo;  I  hope  to  be  with  yoo  soon.** 
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Where  is  the  evidence  that  the  porson  called  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
begotten  Son  of  God  ?  The  case  admits  not  of  evidence  either 
U>  our  sense?  or  our  mental  faculties  :  neither  has  God  given  to 
man  any  talent  by  wbich  such  a  thing  is  comprehensible.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  an  object  for  faith  to  act  upon,  for  faith  is  nothing 
more  than  an  assent  the  mind  gives  to  something  it  sees  .cause  t< 
believe  is  fact.  But  priests,  preachers,  and  fanatics,  put  imagina- 
tion in  the  place  of  faith,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  the  imagmation  to 
believe  without  evidence. 

If  Joseph  the  carpenter  dreamed,  (as  the  book  of  Matthew, 
^lap.  Ist,  says  he  did,)  that  his  betrothed  wife,  Mary,  was  with 
child,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  an  angel  told  him  so  ;  I  am  not 
obliged  to  put  faith  in  his  dream,  nor  do  I  put  any,  for  I  put  no 
faith  in  my  own  dreams,  and  I  should  be  weak  anXl  foolish  indeed 
to  put  faith  in  the  dreams  of  others. 

The  Christian  religion  is  derogatory  to  the  Creator  in  all  its 
articles.  It  puts  the  Creator  in  an  inferior  point  of  view*  and 
places  the  Christian  Devil  above  him.  It  is  he,  according  to  the 
absurd  story  in  Genesis,  that  outwits  the  Creator,  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  and  steals  from  him  his  favorite  creature,  man,  and,  at 
last,  obliges  him  to  beget  a  son,  and  put  that  son  to  death,  to  get 
man  back  again,  and  this  the  priests  of  the  Christian  religion,  call 
redemption. 

Christian  authors  exclaim  against  the  practice  of  offering  up  hu- 
man sacrifices,  which,  they  say,  is  done  in  some  countries  ;  and 
those  authors  make  those  exclamations  without  ever  reflecting  that 
their  own  doctrine  of  salvation  is  founded  on  a  human  sacrifice. 
They  are  saved,  they  say,  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  Christian 
religion  begins  with  a  dream  and  ends  with  a  murder. 

As  I  am  now  well  enough  to  sit  up  some  hours  in  the  day, 
though  not  well  enough  to  get  up  without  help,  I  employ  myself  as 
I  have  always  done,  in  endeavouring  to  bring  man  to  the  right  use 
of  the  reason  that  God  has  given  him,  and  to  direct  his  mind  im- 
mediately to  his  Creator,  and  not  to  fanciful  secondary  beings 
called  mediators,  as  if  God  was  superannuated  or  ferocious. 

As  to  the  book  called  the  Bible,  it  is  blasphemy  to  call  it  the 
word  of  God.  It  is  a  book  of  lies  and  contradiction,  and  a  history 
of  bad  times  and  bad  men.  There  is  but  a  few  good  characters 
in  the  whole  book.  The  fable  of  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles, 
which  is  a  parody  on  the  sun  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
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copied  from  the  ancient  religions  of  the  eastern  world*  is  the  least 
hiutful  part.  Every  thing  told  of  Christ  has  reference  to  the  sun. 
His  reported  resurrection  is  at  sunrise,  and  that  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week ;  that  is,  on  the  day  anciently  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and 
fioin  thence  called  Sunday  ;  in  latin  Dies  Solis^  the  day  of  the 
aun  ;  as  the  next  day,  Monday,  is  Moon-day.  But  there  is  no  room 
1X1  a  letter  to  explain  these  things. 

While  man  keeps  to  the  belief  of  one  God,  his  reason  unites 
'with  his  creed.  He  is  not  shocked  with  contradictions  and  horrid 
stories.  His  bible  is  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  He  beholds  his 
C^reator  in  all  his  works,  and  every  thing  he  beholds  inspires  him 
'^th  reverence  and  gratitude.  From  tbe  goodness  of  God  to  all« 
lie  learns  his  duty  to  his  fellow-man,  and  stands  self-reproved 
^vhen  he  transgresses  it.     Such  a  man  is  no  persecutor. 

But  when  he  multiplies  his  creed  with  imaginary  things,  of 

^vhich  he  can  have  neither  evidence  nor  conception,  such  as  the 

^ale  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  talking  serpent,  the  fall  of  man« 

the  dreams  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  the  pretended  resurrection 

«nd  ascension,  of  which  there  is  even  no  historical  relation,  for  no 

liistonan  of  those  times  mentions  such  a  thing,  he  gets  into  the 

pathless  region  of  confusion,  and  turns  eitber  frantic  or  hypocrite. ' 

He  forces  his  mind,  and  pretends  to  believe  what  he  does  not  be- 

lieve.     This  is  in  general  the  case  with  the  metbodists.     Their 

religion  is  all  creed  and  no  morals. 

I  have  now  my  friend  given  you  a/ac  simile  of  my  mind  on  the 
subject  of  religion  and  creeds,  and  my  wish  is,  that  you  make  thif 
letter  as  publicly  known  as  you  find  opportunities  of  doing. 
Yours,  in  friendship, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
N.  T    Aug.  1806. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PIECJES. 


EXTllAOtED    FROM    THE    "  FROSI'BCT,   0%   TlBW    OF  TBS 

WORLD,"    A  PERIODICAL    WORK,  EDITED  AHD   TtBhlBUMb   IT 
tLIHU  PALMER,  AT  NEW-TOHHy  I!f  THE  TEAK  18^4. 


The  following  fugitive  pieces  were  written  bjr  Mr.  Thhtt  dccfl 
sioDallj  to  pass  off' an  idle  hour,  and  comnninicated  for  the  Pro»* 
pect,  to  aid  his  friend,  Mr.  Pahncr,  in  snpport  of  that  piiblic^on. 
Perhaps,  in  some  cases,  rt  may  appear  that  the  same  ideas  btte 
heefH  expressed  in  his  other  works  ;  but,  if  so,  the  varioae  points 
df  view,  in  which  they  are  here  placed,  it  is  prcsurmed,  irill  no- 
fkfl  to  give  an  interest  to  these  miscellaneous  remarks. 

The  same  signatures  are  continued  as  were  subscribed  fo  the 
origiiial  communications. 


REMARKS  ON  R.  HALL'S  SERMONS. 

{^1^  following  piece^  obligingly-  communicated  by  Afn  Painty  for 

tk$  ProBptcU  is  full  of  that  aculeness  of  tmnci,  perspicuity  of 

expression^  and  cUamtss  of  discernment  for  which  this  excellent 

auUwr  is  so  remarkable  in  all  his  un'itings.'] 

Robert  Hall,  a  protestant  minister  in  England,  preached  and 

published  a  sermon  against  what  he  calls  **  Modern  infidelity  J^  A 

copy  of  it  was  sent  to  a  gentleman  in  America,  with  a  request  for 

his  opinion  thereon.     That  gentleman  sent  it  to  a  friend  of  his  in 

New-Tork,  with  the  request  written  on  the  cover — and  this  last 

sent  it  to  Thomas  Paine,  who  wrote  the  following  observations  on 

flie  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  the  sermon. 

The  preacher  of  the  foregoing  sermon  speaks  a  great  deal  about 
infideUtyy  but  does  not  define  what  he  means  by  it.  His  harangue 
it  a  general  exclamation.     Every  thing,  I  suppose,  that  is  not  in 
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ak  ei«ed  is  infidelity  with  him,  and  his  creed  is  infidelity  with  me. 
[afidelity  is  beUeving  falsely.  If  what  christians  believe  is  not 
tnie«  it  is  the  christians  that  are  the  infidels. 

The  point  between  deists  and  christians  is  not  about  doctrine, 
iHit  about  fact-^for  if  the  things  believed  by  the  christians  to  be 
(acts,  are  not  facts,  the  doctrine  founded  thereon  falls  of  itself. 
rhere  is  such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  but  is  it  a  fact  that  the  bible  is 
pm€aUd  religion  f  The  christians  cannot  prove  it  is.  They  put 
tedition  in  place  of  evidence,  and  tradition  is  not  proof.  If  it 
were,  the  reality  of  witches  could  be  proved  by  the  same  kind  of 
evidence. 

The  bible  is  a  history  of  the  times  of  which  it  speaks,  and  history 
it  ttot  revelation.  The  obscene  and  vulgar  stories  in  the  bible 
wm  as  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  the  purity  of  a  divine  Being,  as  the 
bonid  cruellies  and  murders  it  ascribes  to  him,  are  repugnant  to 
Mir  ideas  of  his  justice.  It  is  the  reverence  of  the  Deists  for  the 
lllributes  of  the  Deity,  that  causes  them  to  reject  the  bible. 

Is  the  account  which  the  christian  church  gives  of  the  person 
called  Jesus  Christ,  a  fact  or  a  fuble  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  he  was  be- 
gotten by  the  Holy  Ghost  ]  The  christians  cannot  prove  it,  for  the 
ease  does  not  admit  of  proof.  The  things  called  miracles  in  the 
bible,  such,  for  instance,  as  raising  the  dead,  admitted,  if  irue^  of 
Dccular  demonstration,  but  the  story  of  the  conception  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  womb  is  a  case  beyond  miracle,  for  it  did  not  admit 
t>f  demonstration.  Mary,  the  reputed  mother  of  Jesus,  who  mus; 
be  supposed  to  know  best,  never  said  so  herself,  and  all  the  evi 
dence  of  it  is,  that  the  book  of  Matthew  says,  that  Joseph  dreamed 
nn  angel  told  him  so.  Had  an  old  maid  of  two  or  three  hundred 
jrears  of  age,  brought  forth  a  child,  it  would  have  been  much  bet« 
ter  presumptive  evidence  of  a  supernatural  conception,  than  Mat- 
jiow's  story  of  Joseph's  dream  about  his  young  wife. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  (he  world,  and 
bow  is  it  proved  1  If  a  God  he  could  not  die,  and  as  a  man  he 
rould  not  redeem,  how  then  is  this  redemption  proved  to  be  fact? 
[t  is  said  that  Adam  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  commonly  called  an 
ipple,  and  thereby  subjected  himself  and  all  his  posterity  for  ever 
;o  eternal  damnation.  This  is  worse  than  visiting  the  sins  of  the 
iithers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 
But  how  was  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  to  affect  or  alter  the  case  I — 
Did  God  thirst  for  blood  ?    If  so,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
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bire  crucified  Adam  at  once  upon  the  forbidden  tree,  and  made  a 
new  man?  Would  not  this  have  been  more  creator  like  than  re- 
pairing the  old  one  ?  Or,  did  God,  when  he  made  Adam,  suppos- 
ing the  story  to  be  true,  exclude  himself  from  the  right  of  mak- 
ing another  ?  Or  impose  on  himself  the  necessity  of  breeding  from 
the  old  stock  ?  Priests  should  first  prove  facts,  and  deduce  doc- 
trines from  them  aAerwards.  But,  instead  of  this,  they  assbme 
every  thing  and  prove  nothing.  Authorities  drawn  from  the  bible 
are  no  more  than  authorities  drawn  from  other  books,  unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  bible  is  revelation. 

This  story  of  the  redemption  will  not  stand  examination.  That 
man  should  redeem  himself  from  the  sin  of  eating  an  apple,  by 
committing  a  murder  on  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  strangest  system  of 
religion  ever  set  up.  Deism  is  perfect  purity  compared  with  this. 
It  is  an  established  principle  with  the  quakers  not  to  shed  blood — 
suppose,  then,  all  Jerusalem  had  been  quakers  when  Christ  lived, 
there  would  have  been  nobody  to  crucify  him,  and  in  that  case,  if 
man  is  redeemed  by  his  blood,  which  is  the  belief  of  the  church, 
there  could  have  been  no  redemption — and  the  people  of  Jerusa- 
lem must  all  have  been  damned,  because  they  were  too  good  to 
commit  murder.  The  christian  system  of  religion  is  an  outrage 
on  common  sense.     Why  is  man  afraid  to  think  ? 

Why  do  not  the  christians,  to  be  consistent,  make  saints  of  Ju- 
das and  Pontius  Pilate,  for  they  were  the  persons  who  accom- 
plished the  act  of  salvation.  The  merit  of  a  sacrifice,  if  there  can 
be  any  merit  in  it,  was  never  in  the  thing  sacrificed,  but  in  the  per- 
sons offering  up  the  sacrifice — and,  therefore,  Judas  and  Pontius 
Pilate  ought  to  stand  first  on  the  calendar  of  saints. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


OF  THE  WORD  RELIGION, 

AND    OTHER    WORDS    OF    UNCERTAIN    SIGNIFICATION. 


The  word  religion  is  a  word  of  forced  application  when  used 
with  respect  to  the  worship  of  God.  The  root  of  the  word  is  the 
latin  verb  Ugo,  to  tie  or  bind.  From  ligo,  comes  religo^  to  tie  or 
bind  over  again,  or  make  more  fast — from    religOf  comes  the 
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im^antivereligioy  which,  with  the  addition  of  n  makes  the  Englisn 
tb^tantiYO  religion.  The  French  use  the  word  properly— when 
woman  enters  a  convent  she  is  called  a  naviciat^  that  is,  she  is 
Km  trial  or  probation.  When  she  takes  the  oath,  she  is  called  a 
Ugieuae^  that  is,  she  is  tied  or  bound  by  that  oath  to  the  porform- 
lea  of  it  We  use  the  word  in  the  same  kind  of  sense  when  we 
ij  we  will  religiously  perform  the  promise  that  we  make. 
But  the  word,  without  referring  to  its  etymology,  has,  in  the 
anner  it  is  used,  no  definitive  meaning,  because  it  does  not  desig- 
ite  what  religion  a  man  is  of.  There  is  the  religion  of  the  Ghi- 
Me«  of  the  Tartars,  of  the  Bramins,  of  the  Persians,  of  the  Jews, 
'  tbe  Turks,  &c. 

The  word  Christianity  is  equally  as  vague  as  the  word  religion. 
o  two  sectaries  can  agree  what  it  is.  It  is  a  2o  here  and  lo  Z&ere. 
ha  two  principal  sectaries.  Papists  and  Protestants,  have  often 
rt  each  other's  throats  about  it : — The  Papists  call  the  Protest- 
ita  heretics,  and  the  Protestants  call  the  Papists  idolaters.  The 
iaor  sectaries  have  shown  the  same  spirit  of  rancour,  but,  as  the 
vil  law  restrains  them  from  blood,  they  content  themselves  with 
eaching  damnation  against  each  other. 

The  word  proiesiant  has  a  positive  signification  in  the  sense  it  is 
led.  It  means  protesting  against  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and 
is  is  the  only  article  in  which  the  protestants  agree.  In  every 
her  sense,  with  respect  to  religion,  the  word  protestant  is  as 
gue  as  the  word  christian.  When  we  say  an  episcopalian,  a 
esbyterian,  a  baptist,  a  quaker,  we  know  what  those  persons  are, 
id  what  tenets  they  hold — but  when  we  say  a  christian,  we  know 
is  not  a  Jew  nor  a  Mahometan,  but  we  know  not  if  he  be  a 
nitarian  or  an  anti-trinitarian,  a  believer  in  what  is  called  the  im- 
iculate  conception,  or  a  disbeliever,  a  man  of  seven  sacraments, 
of  two  sacraments,  or  of  none.  The  word  christian  describes 
lat  a  man  is  not,  but  not  what  he  is. 

The  word  Theologrj,  from  Theos^  the  Greek  word  for  God,  and 
saning  the  study  and  knowledge  of  God,  is  a  word,  that  strictly 
eaking,  belongs  to  Theists  or  Deists,  and  not  to  the  christians. 
lie  head  of  the  christian  church  is  the  person  called  Christ — but 
b  head  of  the  church  of  the  Theists,  or  Deists,  as  they  are  more 
mmonly  called,  from  %>etM,  the  latin  word  for  God,  is  God  him- 
M^  and  therefore  the  word  Theology  belongs  to  that  church  which 
a  Theos,  or  God,  for  its  head,  and  not  to  the  christian  chorch 
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which  has  the  person  called  Christ  for  its  head.  Their  teduucal 
word  IS  ChrisHanity^  and  thej  cannot  agree  whait  christiiiiiijr  is. 

The  words  revealed  religion,  and  natural  religion,  require  dso 
explanation.  They  are  both  invented  terms,  cootiived  bj  the 
diurch  for  the  sopport  of  pnest-craft.  With  req^ect  to  die  first« 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  thing,  except  in  the  uniyersa] 
revelation  that  God  has  made  of  his  power,  his  wisdom,  his  good- 
Bess,  in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  and  in  all  the  works  of  crea- 
tion. We  have  no  cause  or  ground  from  any  thing  we  b^old  in 
those  works,  to  suppose  God  would  deal  partially  by  mankind,  and 
reveal  knowledge  to  one  nation  and  withhold  it  from  another,  and 
then  damn  them  for  not  knowing  it.  The  sun  shines  an  equal 
quantity  of  light  all  over  the  world — and  mankind  in  all  ages  and 
countries  are  endued  with  reason,  and  blessed  with  sight,  to  read 
the  visible  works  of  God  in  the  creation,  and  so  intelligent  is  this 
•3O0k  that  he  that  runs  may  read.  We  admire  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  yet  they  had  no  bibles,  nor  books,  called  revelation. 
They  cultivated  the  reason  that  God  gave  them,  studied  him  in  his 
works,  and  arose  to  eminence. 

As  to  the  Bible,  whether  true  or  fabulous,  it  is  a  history,  and 
history  is  not  revelation.  If  Solomon  had  seven  hundred  wives, 
and  three  hundred  concubines,  and  if  Samson  slept  in  Delilah's 
!ap,  and  she  cut  his  hair  off,  the  relation  of  those  things  is  mere 
history,  that  needed  no  revelation  from  heaven  to  tell  it ;  neither 
does  it  need  any  revelation  to  tell  us  that  Samson  was  a  fool  for 
his  pains,  and  Solomon  too. 

As  to  the  expressions  so  often  used  in  the  Bible,  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  such  an  one,  or  such  an  one,  it  was  the 
fashion  of  speaking  in  those  times,  like  the  expression  used  by  a 
quaker,  that  the  spirit  moveih  him,  or  that  used  by  priests,  that  they 
have  a  call.  We  ought  not  to  be  deceived  by  phrases  because 
they  are  ancient.  But  if  we  admit  the  supposition  that  God  would 
condescen  J  to  reveal  himself  in  words  we  ought  not  to  believe  it 
would  be  in  such  idle  and  profligate  stories  as  arc  in  the  Bible,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason,  among  others  which  our  reverence  to  God  in- 
spires, that  the  Deists  deny  that  the  book  called  the  bible  is  the 
word  of  God,  or  that  it  is  revealed  religion. 

With  respect  to  the  term  natural  religiAi,  it  is,  upon  the  (ace  o* 
it,  the  opposite  of  artificial  religion,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  be  certain  that  what  is  called  revealed  religion^  is  not  arti- 
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l&eiaL  Han  has  the  power  of  making  books,  inventing  stories 
of  6od«  and  calling  them  revelation,  or  the  word  of  God.  The 
Koran  exists  as  an  instance  that  this  can  be  done,  and  we  must  be 
crodulous  indeed  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  only  instance,  and  Ma- 
homet the  only  impostor.  The  Jews  could  match  him,  and  the 
^tirch  of  Rome  could  overmatch  the  Jews.  The  Mahometans 
beUeve  the  Koran,  the  Christians  believe  the  Bible,  and  it  is  edu- 
cal^n  makes  all  the  difference. 

Books,  whether  Bibles  or  Korans,  carry  no  evidence  of  being 
llie  work  of  any  other  power  than  man.  It  is  only  that  which  man 
cannot  do  that  carries  the  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  a  superior 
power.  Man  could  not  invent  and  make  a  universe— he  could  not 
inrent  nature,  for  nature  is  of  divine  origin.  It  is  the  laws  by 
which  the  universe  is  governed.  When,  therefore,  we  look  through 
nature  up  to  nature's  God,  we  are  in  the  right  road  of  happiness, 
bat  when  we  trust  to  books  as  the  word  of  God,  and  confide  in 
Ihem  as  revealed  religion,  we  are  afloat  on  the  ocean  of  uncer« 
tainty,  and  shatter  into  contending  factions.  The  term,  therefore, 
wuUvral  religion^  explains  itself  to  be  divine  religion,  and  the  term 
rwaUd  religion  involves  in  it  the  suspicion  of  being  artificial. 

To  show  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  words, 
I  will  mention  an  instance  of  a  minister,  I  believe  of  the  epis- 
cooalian  church  of  Newark,  in  Jersey.  He  wrote  and  published  a 
book,  and  entitled  it,  **  An  Antidote  to  DeismJ*^  An  antidote  to 
JDetnn,  must  be  Atheism,  It  has  no  other  antidote — for  what  can 
be  an  antidote  to  the  belief  of  a  God,  but  the  disbelief  of  God. 
TTader  the  tuition  of  such  pastors,  what  but  ignorance  and  false 
information  can  be  expected.  T.  P. 


OF  CAIN  AND  ABEL- 


The  Btory  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  told  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  6e« 
Biab;  Cam  was  the  elder  brother,  and  Abel  the  younger^  and 
Cain  killed  Abel.  The  Egyptian  story  of  Typbon  and  Osirist 
and  the  Jewish  story,  in  Genesis,  of  Coin  and  Abel^haTo  the  ap 
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pearance  of  being  the  same  story  differentlj  told«  and  that  it  < 
originally  from  Egypt. 

In  the  Egyptian  story,  Typbon  and  Osiris  are  brothers  ;  Ty- 
phon  is  the  elder,  and  Osiris  the  younger,  and  Typhon  kills  Osiris. 
The  story  is  an  allegory  on  darkness  and  light ;  Typhon,  the  elder 
brother,  is  darkness,  because  darkness  was  supposed  to  be  more 
ancient  than  light :  Osiris  is  the  good  light  who  rules  during  the 
summer  months,  and  brings  forth  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  is 
the  favourite,  as  Abel  is  said  to  have  been,  for  which  Typhon 
hates  him ;  and  when  the  winter  comes,  and  cold  and  darkness 
overspread  the  earth,  Typhon  is  represented  as  having  killed 
Osiris  out  of  malice,  as  Cain  is  said  to  have  killed  Abel. 

The  two  stories  are  alike  in  their  circumstances  and  their  erent, 
and  are  probably  but  the  same  story ;  what  corroborates  this  opin- 
ion, is,  that  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  historically  contradicts 
the  reality  of  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  in  the  fourth  chapter*  (or 
though  the  name  of  Sethy  a  son  of  Adam,  is  mentioned  in  the 
finirth  chapter,  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  fiflh  chapter  as  if  he  was 
the  first  bom  of  Adam.     The  chapter  begins  thus  : — 

*^  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.  In  the  day  that 
Crod  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  created  he  him.  Male 
and  female  created  he  them,  and  blessed  them,  and  called  their 
name  Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created.  And  Adam  lived 
an  hundred  and  thirty  years  and  begat  a  son,  in  his  own  likeness 
and  afVer  his  own  image,  and  called  his  name  Se/A."  The  rest  of 
the  chapter  goes  on  with  the  genealogy. 

Any  body  reading  this  chapter,  cannot  suppose  there  were  any 
sons  bom  before  Seth.  The  chapter  begins  with  what  is  called  the 
creation  of  Adam^  and  calls  itself  the  book  of  the  generations  of 
Adam^  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  such  persons  as  Cain  and  Abel ; 
one  thing,  however,  is  evident  on  the  face  of  these  two  chapters, 
which  is,  that  the  same  person  is  not  the  writer  of  both  ;  the  most 
blundering  historian  could  not  have  committed  himself  in  such  a 
manner. 

Though  I  look  on  every  thing  in  the  first  ten  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis to  be  fiction,  yet  fiction  historically  told  should  be  consistent 
whereas  these  two  chapters  are  not    The  Cain  and  Abel  of  Grene-* 
sis  appear  to  be  no  other  than  the  ancient  Egyptian  story  of  Ty 
phon  and  Osiris,  the  darkness  and  the  light,  which  answered  yeijT 
well  as  an  allegory  without  being  believed  as  a  fact. 
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THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL. 


Tbe  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel  is  told  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Genesis.  It  begins  thus  : — **  And  the  whole  earth  (it  was  bat 
a  Tery  little  part  of  it  they  knew)  was  of  one  language  and  of  one 
speech. — And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  journeyed  from  the  east, 
that  tiiey  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  they  dwelt  there. 
-^And  they  said  one  to  another,  go  fo,  let  us  make  brick  and  bum 
ftem  thoroughly,  and  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they 
for  mortar. — And  they  said  go  fo,  let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a  toww 
er  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven,  and  let  us  make  us  a  name, 
lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. — And 
the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower  which  the  cbil* 
dren  of  men  builded. — And  the  Lord  said,  behold  the  people  is 
one,  and  they  have  all  one  language,  and  this  they  begin  to  do, 
and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from  them  which  they  have 
imagined  to  do. — Go  /o,  let  us  go  down  and  there  confound  their 
language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech.-*** 
So  (that  is,  by  that  means)  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  they  left  off  building  the 
city.** 

This  is  the  story,  and  a  very  foolish  inconsistent  story  it  is.  lo 
the  first  place,  the  familiar  and  irreverend  manner  in  which  the 
Almighty  is  spoken  (9f  in  this  chapter,  is  offensive  to  a  serious 
mind.  As  to  the  project  of  building  a  tower  whose  top  should 
reach  to  heaven,  there  never  could  be  a  people  so  foolish  as  to 
hare  such  a  notion ;  but  to  represent  the  Almighty  as  jealous  of 
the  attempt,  as  the  writer  of  the  story  has  done,  is  adding  prophan- 
ation  to  folly,  «*  Go  io,^^  says  the  builders,  *•  let  us  build  us  a  tower 
whose  top  shall  reach  to  heaven."  **  Ch  io^^*  says  God,  ^  let  ue 
go  down  and  confound  their  language."  This  quaintness  is  inde« 
cent,  and  the  reason  given  for  it  is  worse,  for,  *^  now  nothing  will 
be  restrained  from  them  which  they  have  imagined  to  do."  Thif 
if  representing-the  Almighty  as  jealous  of  their  getting  into  beayao. 
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The  story  is  too  ridiculoust  even  as  a  fable,  to  account  for  the  di 
versity  of  languages  in  the  world,  for  which  it  seems  to  have  beet 
intended. 

As  to  the  project  of  confounding  their  language  for  the  purposi 
of  making  them  separate,  it  is  altogether  inconsistent ;  because 
instead  of  producing  this  effect,  it  would,  by  increasing  their  diffi- 
culties«  render  them  more  necessary  to  each  other,  and  cause  them 
to  keep  together.     Where  could  they  go  to  better  themselves  ? 

Another  observation  upon  this  story  is,  the  inconsistency  of  it 
with  respect  to  the  opinion  that  the  bible  is  the  word  of  God  given 
for  the  information  of  mankind :  for  nothing  could  so  efTectuallj 
prevent  such  a  word  being  known  by  mankind  as  confounding  taeir 
language.  The  people,  who  afler  this  spoke  difierent  languages, 
could  no  more  understand  such  a  word  generally,  than  the  builders 
of  Babel  could  understand  one  another.  It  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  had  such  word  ever  been  given  or  intended  to 
be  given,  that  the  whole  earth  should  be,  as  they  say  it  was  at  firstt 
of  one  language  and  of  one  speech,  and  that  it  should  never  have 
been  confounded. 

The  case,  however,  is,  that  the  bible  will  not  bear  examination  in 
any  part  of  it,  which  it  would  do  if  it  was  the  word  of  God-  Those 
who  most  believe  it  are  those  who  know  least  about  it,  and  priests 
always  take  care  to  keep  the  inconsistent  and  contradictory  parts 
out  of  sight  T.  P. 


Of  tke  reUgian  of  Deitm  compared  with  the  Christian  Rdigton^ 
and  ihe  wperiority  of  Iht  former  ever  the  latter 


Every  person,  of  whatever  religious  denomination  he  may  be,  is 
a  Deist  in  the  first  article  of  his  Creed.  Deism,  from  the  Latin 
word  Deu8^  God,  is  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  this  belief  is  the  first 
article  of  every  man's  creed. 

It  is  on  this  article,  universally  consented  to  by  all  mankind,  that 
the  Deist  builds  his  church,  and  here  he  rests.  Whenever  we 
step  aside  from  this  article,  by  mixing  it  with  articles  of  human  in- 
Tention,  we  wonder  into  a  labyrinth  of  uncertainty  and  fable  and 
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become  exposed  to  every  kind  ofimposition  by  pretenders  to  reve- 
lation.   The  Persian  shows  the  Zendavi$ta  of  Zoroaster,  the  law- 
giver of  Persia,  and  calls  it  the  divine  law  ;  the  Bramin  shows  the 
ShagUr^  revealed,  he  says,  by  God  to  Brama,  and  given  to  him  out 
of  a  cloud  ;  the  Jew  shows  what  he  calls  the  law  of  Moses,  given, 
be  says,  by  God,  on  the  Mount  Sinai ;  the  Christian  shows  a  col- 
lection of  books  and  epistles,  written  by  nobody  knows  who,  and 
<:alled  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  Mahometan  shows  the  Eoran« 
given,  he  says,  by  God  to  Mahomet :  each  of  these  calls  itself 
meaied  religion^  and  the  only  true  word  of  God,  and  this  the  fol- 
lowers of  each  profess  to  believe  from  the  habit  of  education,  and 
each  believes  the  others  are  imposed  upon. 

But  when  the  divine  gifl  of  reason  begins  to  expand  itself  in  Ae 
mind  and  calls  man  to  reflection,  he  then  reads  and  contemplates 
God  in  his  works,  and  not  in  the  books  pretending  to  be  revelation 
The  Creation  is  the  bible  of  the  true  believer  in  God.  Every 
thing  in  this  vast  volume  inspires  him  with  sublime  ideas  of  the 
Creator.  The  little  and  paltry,  and  often  obscene,  tales  of  the  bible 
aink  into  wretchedness  when  put  in  comparison  with  this  mighty 
work.  The  Deist  needs  none  of  those  tricks  and  shows  called 
niracles  to  confirm  his  faith,  for  what  can  be  a  greater  miracle 
than  the  Creation  itself,  and  his  own  existence. 

There  is  a  happiness  in  Deism,  when  rightly  understood,  that  is 
not  to  be  found  in  nny  other  system  of  religion.  All  other  systems 
have  something  in  them  that  either  shock  our  reason,  or  are  repug- 
nant to  it,  and  man,  if  he  thinks  at  all,  must  stifle  his  reason  in 
brder  to  force  himself  to  believe  them.  But  in  Deism  our  reason 
and  our  belief  become  happily  united.  The  wonderful  structure 
of  the  universe,  and  every  thing  we  behold  in  the  system  of  the 
creation,  prove  to  us,  far  better  than  books  can  do,  the  existence  of 
a  God,  and  at  the  same  time  proclaim  his  attributes.  It  is  by  the 
exercise  of  our  reason  that  we  are  enabled  to  contemplate  God  in 
his  works,  and  imitate  him  in  his  ways.  When  we  see  his  care 
and  goodness  extended  over  all  his  creatures,  it  teaches  us  our 
duty  towards  each  other,  while  it  calls  forth  our  gratitude  to  him. 
It  is  by  forgetting  God  in  his  works,  and  running  afler  the  books 
of  pretended  revelation  that  man  has  wandered  from  the  straight 
path  of  duty  and  happiness,  and  become  by  turns  the  victim  of 
doubt  and  the  dupe  of  delusion. 

Except  in  the  first  article  in  the  Christian  creed,  that  of  believing 
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in  Ood,  there  is  not  an  article  in  it  but  fills  the  mmd  with  doubt, 
as  to  the  truth  of  it,  the  instant  man  begins  to  think.  Now  ereij 
article  in  a  creed  that  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  and  sidvation 
of  man,  ought  to  be  as  evident  to  the  reason  and  comprehensiooof 
man  as  the  first  article  is,  for  God  has  not  given  us  reason  for  the 
purpose  of  confounding  us,  but  that  we  should  use  it  for  our  own 
bappiness  and  his  glory.  • 

The  truth  of  the  first  article  is  proved  by  God  himself*  and  is 
universal ;  for  the  creation  is  of  itself  demonstration  of  the  eMl- 
enee  of  a  Creator.  But  the  second  article,  that  of  God's  begetting 
a  son,  is  not  proved  in  like  manner,  and  stands  on  no  other  autho- 
rity than  that  of  a  tale.  Certain  books  in  what  is  called  the  New 
Testament  tell  us  that  Joseph  dreamed  that  the  angel  told  him  so. 
(Matthew  chap  1.  ver.  20.)  ^<  And  behold  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  Joseph,  in  a  dream,  saying,  Joseph,  thou  son  of  David, 
fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife,  for  that  which  is  con 
ceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  evidence  upon  this  ar^ 
tide  bears  no  comparison  with  the  evidence  upon  the  first  article 
and  therefore  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  "credit,  and  ought  not 
to  be  made  an  article  in  a  creed,  because  the  evidence  of  it  is  de- 
fective, and  what  evidence  there  is,  is  doubtful  and  suspicious. 
We  do  not  believe  the  first  article  on  the  authority  of  books, 
whether  called  Bibles  or  Korans,  nor  yet  on  the  visionary  authori- 
ty of  dreams,  but  on  the  authority  of  God's  own  visible  works  in 
the  creation.  The  nations  w!io  never  heard  of  such  books,  nor  of 
such  people  as  Jews,  Christians,  or  Mahometans,  believe  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God  as  fully  as  we  do,  because  it  is  self  evident  The 
work  of  man's  hands  is  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  man  as  fully  as 
his  personal  appearance  would  be.  When  we  see  a  watch,  wo 
have  as  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  >vatch-maker,  as 
if  we  saw  him  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  creation  is  evidence  to  our 
reason  and  our  senses  of  the  existence  of  a  Creator.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  works  of  God  that  is  evidence  that  he  begat  a  son, 
nor  any  thing  in  the  system  of  creation  that  corroborates  such  an 
idea,  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  authorized  in  believing  it. 

But  presumption  can  assume  any  thing,  and  therefore  it  makea 
Joseph's  dream  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the  existence  of  God, 
and  to  help  it  on  calls  it  revelation.  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind 
of  man  in  its  serious  moments,  however  it  may  have  been  entang- 
led by  education,  or  beset  by  priest-crafl,  not  to  stand  still  and 
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iottbl  upon  the  truth  of  this  article  and  of  its  creed*  But  this  to 
jBoCaU. 

The  second  article  of  the  Christian  creed  having  brought  dw 
son  of  Mary  into  the  world,  (and  this  Mary,  according  to  the  chro- 
nological tables,  was  a  girl  of  only  fifteen  years  of  age  when  this 
son  was  bom,)  the  neit  article  goes  on  to  account  for  his  being 
begotten,  which  was,  that  when  h^  grew  a  man  he  should  be  put  lo 
death,  to  expiate,  they  say,  the  sin  that  Adam  brought  into  the 
world  by  eating  an  apple  or  some  kind  of  forbidden  fruit 

But  though  this  is  the  creed  of  the  church  of  Rome,  from 
whence  the  protestants  borrowed  it,  it  is  a  creed  which  that  church 
has  manufactured  of  itself,  for  it  is  not  contained  in,  nor  derived 
from,  the  book  called  the  New  Testament.  The  four  books  cal* 
led  the  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  which  givOf 
or  pretend  to  give,  the  birth,  sayings,  life,  preaching,  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  make  no  mention  of  what  is  called  the  fall  of  man ; 
nor  is  the  name  of  Adam  to  be  found  in  any  of  those  books,  which 
it  certainly  would  be  if  the  writers  of  them  believed  that  Jesus  was 
begotten,  born,  and  died  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  mankind 
from  the  sin  which  Adam  had  brought  into  the  world.  Jesus  never 
speaks  of  Adam  himself,  of  the  Garden  of  £den,  nor  of  what  is 
called  the  fall  of  man. 

But  the  Church  of  Rome  having  set  up  its  new  religion  which  it 
called  Christianity,  and  invented  the  creed  which  it  named  the 
apostles'  creed,  in  which  it  calls  J<asus  the  only  son  of  God^  con^ 
€et«e<(  hy  the  Holy  Ghosts  and  horn  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  things  of 
which  it  is  impossible  that  man  or  woman  can  have  any  idea,  and 
consequently  no  belief  but  in  words  ;  and  for  which  there  is  no  au- 
thority but  the  idle  story  of  Joseph's  dream  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Matthew,  which  any  designing  imposter  or  foolish  fanatic  might 
make.  It  then  manufactured  the  allegories  in  the  book  of  Genesis* 
/into  fact,  and  the  allegorical  tree  of  life  and  the  tree  of  knowledge 
into  real  trees,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  first  christians,  and  for 
which  there  is  not  the  least  authority  in  any  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament ;  for  in  none  of  them  is  there  any  mention  made 
of  such  place  as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  nor  of  any  thing  that  is  said 
to  have  happened  there. 

But  the  church  of  Rome  could  not  erect  the  person  called  Jesus 
mto  a  Saviour  of  the  world  without  making  the  allegories  in  die 
book  of  Genesis  into  fact,  though  the*New  Testament,  as  before 
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observed,  gives  no  authority  for  it  All  at  once  the  aUegorictl 
tree  of  knowledge  became,  according  to  the  church,  a  real  treet  die 
fruit  of  it  real  fruit,  and  the  eating  of  it  sinful.  As  priest-craft  was 
always  the  enemy  of  knowledge,  because  priest-craft  si^portl 
itself  by  keeping  people  in  delusion  and  ignorance,  it  was  consist* 
ent  with  its  policy  to  make  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  a  rad 
sin. 

The  church  of  Rome  having  done  this*  it  then  brings  forwaid 
Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  as  suffering  death  to  redeem  mankind  froa 
sin,  which  Adam,  it  says,  bad  brought  into  the  world  by  eating  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  But  as  it  is  impossible  for  reason 
to  believe  such  a  story,  because  it  can  see  no  reason  for  il,  nor 
have  any  evidence  of  it,  the  church  then  tells  us  we  must  not  i»> 
gard  our  reason  but  must  believe,  as  it  were,  and  that  through  thick 
and  thin,  as  if  God  had  given  man  reason  like  a  plaything,  or  a 
rattle,  on  purpose  to  make  fun  of  him.  Reason  is  the  forbidden 
tree  of  priest-craf>,  and  may  serve  to  explain  the  allegory  of  the 
forbidden  tree  of  knowledge,  for  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the 
allegory  had  some  meaning  and  application  at  the  time  it  was  in- 
vented. It  was  the  practice  of  the  eastern  nations  to  convey  their 
meaumg  by  allegory,  and  relate  it  in  the  manner  of  fact  Jeeus 
followed  the  same  method,  yet  nobody  ever  supposed  the  allegoiy 
or  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Liizarus,  the  prodigal  son,  the 
ten  virgins,  &c.  were  facts.  ^\hy  then  should  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, which  is  far  more  romantic  in  idea  than  the  parables  in  the 
New  Testament  are,  be  supposed  to  be  a  real  tree.*  The  answer 
to  this  is,  because  the  church  could  not  make  its  new  fangled  sys- 
tem, which  it  called  Christianity,  hold  together  without  it.  To 
have  made  Christ  to  die  on  account  of  an  allegorical  tree  would 
have  been  too  bare-faced  a  fable. 

But  the  account,  as  it  is  given  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament, 
even  visionary  as  it  is,  does  not  support  the  creed  of  the  church 
that  he  died  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  According  to  that 
account  he  was  crucified  and  buried  on  the  Friday,  and  rose  again 
in  good  health  on  the  Sunday  morning,  for  we  do  not  hear  that  he 
was  sick.     This  cannot  be  called  dying,  and  is  rather  making  fun 


*  The  remark  of  the  Emperor  Julien,  on  the  story  of  The  tree  of  Knowledge 
is  worth  observing.  "  If,**said  he,  "  there  ercr  had  been,  or  could  be.  a  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  instead  of  God  forbidding  man  to  eat  thereof,  it  would  be  that  ci 
whiih  he  would  order  him  to  eat  the  roosu*' 
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of  death  than  sufTeriDg  it.  There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women 
also,  who  if  they  could  know  they  should  come  back  again  in  good 
tealth  in  about  thirty-six  hours,  would  prefer  such  kind  of  death 
for  the  sake  of  the  experiment,  and  to  know  what  the  other  side  of 
the  grare  was.  Why  then  should  that  which  would  be  only  a  roy- 
age  of  curious  amusement  to  us  be  magnified  into  merit  and  Buf' 
fering  in  him  ?  If  a  God  he  could  not  suffer  death,  for  immortality 
cannot  die,  and  as  a  man  his  death  could  be  no  more  than  the 
death  of  any  other  person. 

The  belief  of  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ  is  altogether  an 
inTention  of  the  church  of  Rome,  not  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament.  What  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  attempted 
to  prove  by  the  story  of  Jesus  is  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body 
from  the  gmve^  which  was  the  belief  of  the  Pharisees,  in  opposition 
to  the  Sadducees  (a  sect  of  Jews)  who  denied  it  Paul,  who  was 
brought  up  a  Pharisee,  labours  hard  at  this  point,  for  it  was  the 
creed  of  his  own  Pharisaical  church.  The  XY  chap.  1st  of  Corin* 
thians  is  full  of  supposed  cases  and  assertions  about  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  same  body,  but  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  about  redemp- 
tion. This  chapter  makes  part  of  the  funeral  service  of  the  Epis- 
copal church.  The  dogma  of  the  redemption  is  the  fable  of  priest- 
craft inrented  since  the  time  the  NewTestament  was  compiled,  and 
the  agreeable  delusion  of  it  suited  with  the  depravity  of  immoral 
livers.  When  men  are  taught  to  ascribe  all  their  crimes  and  vices  to 
the  temptations  of  the  Devil,  and  to  believe  that  Jesus,  by  his  death| 
mbs  all  off  and  pays  their  passage  to  heaven  gratis,  they  become 
as  careless  in  morals  as  a  spendthrifl  would  be  of  money,  were  he 
told  that  his  father  had  engaged  to  pay  off  all  his  scores.  It  is  d 
doctrine,  not  only  dangerous  to  morals  in  this  world,  but  to  our 
happiness  in  the  next  world,  because  it  holds  out  such  a  cheap 
easy,  and  lazy  way  of  getting  to  heaven  as  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
duce men  to  hug  the  delusion  of  it  to  their  own  injury. 

But  there  are  times  when  men  have  serious  thoughts,  and  it  is 
at  such  times,  when  they  begin  to  think,  that  they  begin  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  well  they  may,  for  it  is  too 
fanciful  and  too  full  of  conjecture,  inconsistency,  improbability« 
and  irrationality,  to  afford  consolation  to  the  thoughtful  man. 
His  reason  revolts  against  his  creed.  He  sees  that  none  of  its 
articles  are  proved,  or  can  be  proved.  He  may  believe  that  such 
a  person  ja  is  called  Jesus  (for  Christ  was  not  his  name)  was 
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born  and  grew  to  be  a  man,  because  it  is  no  more  than  a  natural 
and  probable  case.  But  who  is  to  prove  he  is  the  son  of  God, 
that  he  was  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost?  Of  these  things 
there  can  be  no  proof;  and  that  which  admits  not  of  proof, 
and  is  against  the  laws  of  probability,*  and  the  order  of  nature 
which  God  himself  has  establifthed,  is  not  an  object  for  belief. 
God  has  not  given  man  reason  to  embarrass  him,  but  to  prove 
his  being  imposed  upon. 

He  may  believe  that  Jesus  was  crucified,  because  many  others 
were  crucified,  but  who  is  to  prove  he  was  crucified  ybr  the  sim  of 
the  world  ?  This  article  has  no  evidence,  not  even  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  if  it  had  where  is  the  proof  diat  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  relating  things  neither  probable  nor  proveablet  is  to  be 
believed  as  true  ?  When  an  article  in  a  creed  does  not  admit  of 
proof  nor  of  probability,  the  salvo  is  to  call  it  revelation  ;  but  this 
b  only  putting  one  difficulty  in  the  place  of  another,  for  it  is  as 
impossible  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  revelation  as  it  is  to  prove  thai  * 
Mary  was  gotten  with  child  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Here  it  is  that  the  religion  of  Deism  is  superior  to  the  Christian 
religion.  It  is  free  from  all  those  invented  and  torturing  articles 
that  shock  our  reason  qr  injure  our  humanity,  and  with  which  the 
Christian  religion  abounds.  Its  creed  is  pure  and  sublimely 
simple.  It  believes  in  God  and  there  it  rests.  It  honours  reason 
as  the  choicest  gif\  of  God  to  man,  and  the  faculty  by  which  be  is 
enabled  to  contemplate  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator  displayed  in  the  creation ;  and  reposing  itself  on  his 
protection,  both  here  and  hereafter,  it  avoids  all  presumptuous 
beliefs,  and  rejects,  as  the  fabulous  inventions  of  men,  all  books 
pretending  to  revelation. 

T   P. 
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TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  STYLING 
ITSELF  THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


Tke  JWtff-Forfc  Gazette  of  the  I6th  {Jhiguit)  eantaitu  the  foUow- 
mg  article — »<  On  Tuesday^  a  committee  of  the  Mi$$i(mary 
Society^  carmeting  chiefly  of  dtetinguiehed  Clergymen^  had  an 
m(«rotew«  at  the  City  Hotels  vfith  the  chiefs  of  the  Osage  tribe 
of  Indians^  now  in  this  City^  {JSevhYork)  to  whom  theypre^ 
sented  a  Bible^  together  with  an  Address^  the  object  of  which 
tffOf,  to  inform  them  that  this  good  book  contained  the  will 
and  laws  of  the  GREAT  SPIRIT." 


It  18  to  be  hoped  some  humane  person  will,  on  account  of  our 
people  on  the  frontiers,  as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  undeceive  them 
with  respect  to  the  present  the  Missionaries  have  made  them,  and 
which  they  call  a  good  book^  containing,  they  say,  the  will  and 
laws  of  the  GREAT  SPIRIT.  Can  those  Missionaries  suppose 
that  the  assassination  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  sucking 
infants,  related  in  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses,  Joshua,  &c.  and 
blasphemously  said  to  be  done  by  the  command  of  the  Lord,  the 
Great  Spirit,  can  be  edifying  to  our  Indian  neighbours,  or  advan- 
tageous to  us  ?  Is  not  the  Bible  warfare  the  same  kind  of  warfare 
as  the  Indians  themselves  carry  on,  that  of  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion, and  against  which  humanity  shudders  ;  can  the  horrid  exam- 
ples and  vulgar  obscenity,  with  which  the  Bible  abounds,  improve 
the  morals  or  civilize  the  manners  of  the  Indians  ?  Will  they  learn 
sobriety  and  decency  from  drunken  Noah  and  beastly  Lot ;  or  will 
their  daughters  be  edified  by  the  example  of  Lot's  daughters  t 
Will  the  prisoners  they  take  in  war  be  treated*  the  better  by  their 
knowing  the  horrid  story  of  Samuel's  hewing  Agag  in  pieces  like 
a  block  of  wood,  or  David's  putting  them  under  harrows  of  iron  ? 
Will  not  the  shocking  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  the  Cana^ 
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anitefl,  when  the  Israelites  invaded  their  countiy,  suggest  the  idea 
that  we  may  serve  them  in  the  same  manner,  or  the  accounts  stir 
them  up  to  do  the  like  to  our  people  on  the  frontiers,  and  then 
justify  the  assassination  by  the  Bible  the  Missionaries  have  giFen 
them  1  Will  those  Missionary  Societies  never  leave  off  dokig 
mischief? 

In  the  account  which  this  missionary  committee  give  of  their 
interview,  they  make  the  chief  of  the  Indians  to  say,  tfmt,  **  as 
neither  he  nor  his  people  could  read  it,  he  begged  that  some  good 
white  man  might  be  sent  to  instruct  them." 

It  is  necessary  the  General  Government  keep  a  strict  eye  over 
those  Missionary  Societies,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  instructing 
the  Indians,  send  spies  into  their  country  to  Hnd  out  the  best  lands. 
No  society  should  be  permitted  to  have  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  nor  send  any  person  among  them,  but  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  Government.  The  present  administration 
has  brought  the  Indians  into  a  good  disposition,  and  is  improving 
them  in  the  moral  and  civil  comforts  of  life  ;  but  if  these  sel^ 
created  societies  be  suffered  to  interfere,  and  send  their  specula- 
ting Missionaries  among  them,  the  laudable  object  of  government 
will  be  defeated.  Priests,  we  know,  are  not  remarkable  for  doing 
any  thing  gratis ;  they  have  in  general  some  scheme  in  every  thing 
they  do,  either  to  impose  on  the  ignorant,  or  derange  the  opera- 
tions of  government. 

A  FRIEND  TO  THE  INDIANS. 


OF  THE  SABBATH  DAY  OF  CONNECTICUT 


The  word  Sabbath,  means  rest,  that  is,  cessation  from  laboui ; 
but  the  stupid  Blue  Laws*  of  Connecticut  make  a  labour  of  realf 
for  they  oblige  a  person  to  sit  still  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  on  a 
Sabbath  day,  which  is  hs^d  work.     Fanaticism  made  those  law% 

*  They  w^e  called  Blue  Laws  because  they  were  originally  printed  on  bluf 
paper. 
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and  hypocrisy  pretends  to  reverence  them,  for  where  buch  laws 
prevail  hypocrisy  will  prevail  also. 

One  of  those  laws  says,  **  No  person  shall  run  on  a  Sabbath* 
day,  nor  walk  in  his  garden,  nor  elsewhere,  but  reverently  to  and 
from  meeting."  These  fanatical  hypocrites  forgot  that  God  dwells 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  and  that  the  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory.  One  of  the  finest  scenes  and  subjects  of  religious  con- 
templation is  to  walk  into  the  woods  and  fields,  and  survey  the 
worics  of  the  God  of  the  Creation.  The  wide  expanse  of  heaveQ* 
the  earth  covered  with  verdure,  the  lof\y  forest,  the  waving  coroi 
the  magnificent  roll  of  mighty  rivers,  and  the  murmuring  melody 
of  the  cheerful  brooks,  are  scenes  that  inspire  the  mind  with  grati* 
tade  and  delight :  but  this  the  gloomy  Calvinist  of  Connecticut) 
must  not  behold  on  a  Sabbath-day.  £ntombed  within  the  walb 
of  his  dwelling,  he  shuts  from  his  view  the  temple  of  creation* 
The  sun  shines  no  joy  to  him.  The  gladdening  voice  of  nature 
calls  on  him  in  vain.  He  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  to  every  thing 
around  him  that  God  has  made.  Such  is  the  Sabbath-day  of  Con- 
necticut. 

From  whence  could  come  this  miserable  notion  of  devotion  t 
It  comes  from  the  gloominess  of  the  Calvinistic  creed.  If  men 
love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  works  are  evil,  the 
ulcerated  mind  of  a  Calvinist,  who  sees  God  only  in  terror,  and 
sits  brooding  over  the  scenes  of  hell  and  damnation,  can  have  no 
joy  in  beholding  the  glories  of  the  creation.  Nothing  in  that 
mighty  and  wondrous  system  accords  with  his  principles  or  his 
devotion.  He  sees  nothing  there  that  tells  him  that  God  created 
millions  on  purpose  to  be  damned,  and  that  the  children  of  a  spaa 
long  are  born  to  bum  forever  in  hell.  The  creation  preaches  a 
different  doctrine  to  this.  We  there  see  that  the  care  and  good- 
ness of  God  is  extended  impartially  over  all  the  creatures  he  has 
made.  The  worm  of  the  earth  shares  his  protection  equally  with 
the  elephant  of  the  desert.  The  grass  that  springs  beneath  our 
feet  grows  by  his  bounty  as  well  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Every 
thing  in  the  Creation  reproaches  the  Calvinist  with  unjust  ideas  of 
God,  and  disowns  the  hardness  and  ingratitude  of  his  principles. 
Therefore  he  shuns  the  sight  of  them  on  a  Sabbath-day. 

AN  ENEMY  TO  CANT  AND  IMPOSITION; 
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OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


Archbishop  Tillotson  says,  '^  The  difference  between  the  etjrle 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  so  very  remarkable,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  sects  in  the  primitive  times,  did,  upon  this  very  groundt 
found  their  heresy  of  two  Gods,  the  one  evil,  fierce,  and  cruel, 
whom  they  called  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  other  good, 
kind,  and  merciful,  whom  they  called  the  God  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  so  great  a  difference  is  there  between  the  representations 
that  are  given  of  God  in  the  books  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Religion,  as  to  give,  at  least,  some  colour  and  pretence  to  an  iam- 
gination  of  two  Gods."     Thus  far  Tillotson. 

But  the  case  was,  that  as  the  Church  had  picked  out  isevenl 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  she  most  absurdly  and 
falsely  calls  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ,  (whereas  there  is  no  pro- 
phecy of  any  such  person,  as  any  one  may  see  by  examining  the 
passages  and  the  cases  to  which  they  apply,)  she  was  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  Old  Testament,  because 
if  that  fell  the  other  would  soon  follow,  and  the  Christian  system 
of  faith  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  As  a  book  of  morals,  there  are 
several  parts  of  the  New  Testament  that  are  good  ;  but  they  are 
no  other  than  what  had  been  preached  in  the  Eastern  world  seve- 
ral hundred  years  before  Christ  was  bom.  Confucius,  the  Chi- 
nese philosopher,  who  lived  five  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  says,  acknowledge  thy  benefits  by  the  return  of  benefits  hui 
never  revenge  injuries. 

The  clergy  in  Popish  countries  were  cunning  enough  to  know, 
that  if  the  Old  Testament  was  made  public,  the  fallacy  of  tfio 
New,  with  respect  to  Christ,  would  be  detected,  and  they  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  it,  and  always  took  it  away  wherever  they  found 
it  The  Deists,  on  the  contrary,  always  encouraged  the  reading 
it,  that  people  might  sec  and  judge  for  themselves,  that  a  book  so 
full  of  contradictions  and  wickedness,  could  not  be  the  word  of 
God,  and  that  we  dishonour  God  by  ascribing  it  to  him. 

A  TRUE  DEIST. 
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EintM  towaras  fcnming  a  Society  for  inqtUnng  into  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  ancient  history ^  so  far  as  history  is  connected  with 
s^iems  of  religion  ancient  and  modem* 


It  has  been  customary  to  class  history  into  three  divisions,  dis- 
tmgaished  by  the  names  of  Sacred,  Profane,  and  Ecclesiastical. 
By  the  first  is  meant  the  Bible ;  by  the  second,  the  history  of 
nations,  of  men  and  things ;  and  by  the  third,  the  history  of  the 
church  and  its  priesthood. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  give  names,  and,  therefore,  mere 
names  signify  nothing  unless  they  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some 
cause  for  which  that  name  was  given.  For  example,  Sunday  is 
the  name  given  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  the  English  Ian* 
guage,  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  Latin,  that  is,  it  has  the  same 
meaning,  {Dies  solis^)  and  also  in  the  German,  and  in  several  other 
languages.  Why  then  was  this  name  given  to  that  day  ?  Because  it 
was  the  day  dedicated  by  the  ancient  world  to  the  luminary,  which 
in  English  we  call  the  Sun,  and,  therefore,  the  day  Sun-day,  or  the 
day  of  the  Sun ;  as  in  the  like  manner  we  call  the  second  day 
Monday,  the  day  dedicated  to  the  Moon. 

Here  the  name  Sunday,  leads  to  the  cause  of  its  being  called 
so,  and  we  have  visible  evidence  of  the  fact,  because  we  behold 
the  Sun  from  whence  the  name  comes ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  when 
we  distinguish  one  part  of  history  from  another  by  the  name  of 
Sacred.  All  histories  have  been  written  by  men.  We  have  no 
evidence,  nor  any  cause  to  believe,  that  any  have  been  written  by 
God.  That  part  of  the  Bible  called  the  Old  Testament,  is  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  which  be- 
gins in  the  11th  chap,  of  Genesis,  to  the  downfall  of  that  nation 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  is  no  more  entitled  to  be  called  sacred 
than  any  other  history.  It  is  altogether  the  contrivance  of  priest- 
craft that  has  given  it  that  name.  So  far  from  its  being  sacredf 
it  has  not  the  appearance  of  being  true  in  many  of  the  things  it 
relates.  It  must  be  better  authority  than  a  book,  which  any  im- 
postor might  make,  as  Mahomet  made  the  Koran,  to  make  a 
thou^tful  man  believe  that  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still,  or  that 
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Moses  and  Aaron  turned  the  Nile,  which  is  larger  than  the  Delft- 
waie,  into  blood,  and  that  the  Egyptian  magicians  did  the  same. 
These  things  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  romance  to  be  be- 
*ieired  for  fact, 

I^  would  be  of  use  to  inquire,  and  ascertain  the  time,  when  diat 
part  of  the  Bible  called  the  Old  Testament  first  appeared.  From 
all  that  can  be  collected  there  was  no  such  book  till  after  the  Jews 
returned  from  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
Pharisees  of  the  Second  Temple.  How  they  came  to  make  the 
19th  chapter  of  the  2d  book  of  Kings,  and  the  37th  of  Isaiah,  word 
for  word  alike,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their  having  no  plan 
to  go  by,  and  not  knowing  what  they  were  about.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  last  verses  in  the  2d  book  of  Chn^ 
nicies,  and  the  first  verses  in  Ezra,  they  also  are  word  for  word 
alike,  which  shows  that  the  Bible  has  been  put  together  at  random* 

But  besides  these  things  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  we  have 
been  imposed  upon,  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Bible,  and 
especially  with  respect  to  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses.  Herodo- 
tus, who  is  called  the  father  of  history,  and  is  the  most  ancient 
historian  whose  works  have  reached  to  our  time,  and  who  travelled 
into  Egypt,  conversed  with  the  priests,  historians,  astronomers^ 
and  learned  men  of  that  country,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  all 
the  information  of  it  he  could,  and  who  gives  an  account  of  the 
ancient  state  of  it,  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  man  as  Moses, 
though  the  Bible  makes  him  to  have  been  the  greatest  hero  there, 
nor  of  any  one  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Exodus, 
respecting  Egypt,  such  as  turning  the  rivers  into  blood,  the  dust 
into  lice,  the  death  of  the  first  bom  throughout  all  the  land  of 
Egypt,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh  and 
all  his  host,  things  which  could  not  have  been  a  secret  in  Egypt, 
and  must  have  been  generally  known,  had  they  been  facts ;  and, 
therefore,  as  no  such  things  were  known  in  Egypt,  nor  any  such 
man  as  Moses,  at  the  time  Herodotus  was  there,  which  is  about 
two  thousand  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  shows  that  the  account  of 
these  things  in  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses  is  a  made  story  of  later 
times,  that  is,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the  books  ascribed 
to  him. 

With  respect  to  the  cosmogony,  or  account  of  the  creation,  io 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  the  seconj 
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chipter,  and  of  what  is  called  the  fall  of  man  in  the  third  chapters 
there  is  something  concerning  them  we  are  not  historically  ac« 
quamted  with.  In  none  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  al\er  Gmii^aist 
are  any  of  these  things  mentioned,  or  even  alluded  to.  How  u  tnis 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  obvious  inference  is,  that  either  they 
were  not  known,  or  not  believed  to  be  facts,  by  the  writers  of  the 
other  books  of  the  Bible,  and  that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the 
chapters  where  these  accounts  are  given. 

The  next  question  on  the  case  is,  how  did  the  Jews  come  by 
these  notions,  and  at  what  time  were  they  written. 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  first  consider  what  the  state  of 
the  world  was  at  the  time  the  Jews  began  to  be  a  people,  for  the 
Jews  are  but  a  modem  race  compared  with  the  antiquity  of  otfier 
nations.  At  the  time  there  were,  even  by  their  own  account,  but 
thirteen  Jews  or  Israelites  in  the  world,  Jacob  and  tiis  twelve  9oiw, 
and  four  of  these  were  bastards,  the  nations  of  Egypt,  Chaldea, 
Persia^  and  India,  were  great  and  populous,  abounding  in  learning 
and  science,  particularly  in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy,  of  which 
the  Jews  were  always  ignorant.  The  chronological  tables  men* 
tion,  that  eclipses  were  observed  at  Babylon  above  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  which  was  before  there  was  a  single 
Jew  or  Israelite  in  the  world. 

All  those  ancient  nations  had  their  cosmogonies,  that  is,  their 
accounts  how  the  creation  was  made,  long  before  there  was  such 
people  as  Jews  or  Israelites.  An  account  of  these  cosmogonies 
of  India  and  Persia,  is  given  by  Henry  Lord,  Chaplain  to  the  East 
India  Company,  at  Surat,  and  published  in  London  in  1630.  The 
writer  of  this  has  seen  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  1630,  and  made  ex- 
tracts from  it.  The  work,  which  is  now  scarce,  was  dedicated 
by  Lord  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

We  know  that  the  Jews  were  carried  captive  into  Babylon,  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  remained  in  captivity  several  years,  when 
they  were  liberated  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  During  their  cap- 
tivity they  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  some  know- 
ledge of  the  cosmogony  of  the  Persians,  or  at  least  of  getting  some 
ideas  how  to  fabricate  one  to  put  at  the  head  of  their  own  history 
.  after  their  return  from  captivity.  This  will  account  for  die  cause* 
for  some  cause  there  must  have  been,  that  Ho  mention,,  nor  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  cosmogony  in  Genesis  in  any  of  tbe  books- ef 
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the  Bibley  supposed  to  have  been  written  before  the  captivitjr,  nor 
ig  the  name  of  Adam  to  be  found  in  any  of  those  books. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  were  written  aQer  the  return  of  toe 
Jews  from  captivity,  for  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  book  gives  a 
list  of  all  the  Jewish  kings  from  David  to  Zedekiah,  who  was  car- 
ried captive  into  Babylon,  and  to  four  generations  beyond  the  time 
of  Zedekiah.  In  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  book 
the  name  of  Adam  is  mentioned,  but  not  in  any  book  in  the  Bible, 
written  before  that  time,  nor  could  it  be,  for  Adam  and  Eve  are 
names  taken  from  the  cosmogony  of  the  Persians.  Henry  Lord, 
in  his  book,  written  from  Surat,  and  dedicated,  as  I  have  already 
said,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  says,  that  in  the  Persian 
cosmogony,  the  name  of  the  first  man  was  MavMh^  and  of  the 
woman  Hevah.*  From  hence  comes  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  the 
book  of  Genesis.  In  the  cosmogony  of  India,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  in  a  future  number,  the  name  of  the  first  man  was  Pouroua^ 
and  of  the  woman  Parcouite,  We  want  a  knowledge  of  the  San- 
scrit language  of  India  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  names, 
and  I  mention  it  in  this  place,  only  to  show  that  it  is  from  the  cos- 
mogony of  Persia,  rather  than  that  of  India,  that  the  cosmogony  in 
Genesis  has  been  fabricated  by  the  Jews,  who  returned  from  cap- 
tivity by  the  liberality  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  There  is,  however 
reason  to  conclude,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  William  Jones,  who 
resided  several  years  in  India,  that  these  names  were  very  expres- 
sive in  the  language  to  which  they  belonged,  for  in  speaking  of 
this  language,  he  says,  (see  the  Asiatic  researches,)  "  The  Sanscrit 
language,  whatever  be  its  antiquity,  is  of  wonderful  structure  ;  it 
is  more  perfect  than  the  Greek,  more  copious  than  the  Latin,  and 
more  exquisitely  refined  than  either." 

These  hints,  which  are  intended  to  be  continued,  will  serve  to 
show  that  a  society  for  inquiring  into  the  ancient  state  of  the  world, 
and  the  state  of  ancient  history,  so  far  as  history  is  connected  with 
systems  of  religion  ancient  and  modern,  may  become  a  useful  and 
instructive  institution.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  we  have 
been  in  great  error,  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  imposed  upon  by  its  contents.  Truth  ought  to  be  the  ob 
ject  of  every  man ;  for  without  truth  there  can  be  no  real  happiness 

*  In  an  English  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  1583,  the  first  woman  is  caHtJ  H#> 
'moi  Editor  or  ths  Prospect. 
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to  a  thoughtful  mind,  or  any  assurance  of  happiness  hereaAer.  it 
is  the  duty  of  man  to  obtain  all  the  knowledge  he  caOf  and  than 
make  the  best  use  of  it.  T.  P. 


wo|o« 


TO  MR.  MOORE,  OF  NEW-TORK, 


COMMONLY  CALLED 


BISHOP  MOORE. 


I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  your  account  of  the  visit  yo^ 
made  to  the  unfortunate  General  Hamilton,  and  of  administerfng 
to  him  a  ceremony  of  your  church  which  you  call  the  Holy  Co^ 
munian. 

I  regret  the  fate  of  General  Hamilton,  and  I  so  far  hope  wiQi 
you  that  it  will  be  a  warning  to  thoughtless  man  not  to  sport  awajr 
the  life  that  God  has  given  him ;  but  with  respect  to  other  parts  of 
your  letter  I  think  it  very  reprehensible,  and  betrays  great  ignorance 
of  what  true  religion  is.  But  you  are  a  priest,  you  get  your  living 
by  it,  and  it  is  not  your  worldly  interest  to  undeceive  yourself. 

Afler  giving  an  account  of  your  administering  to  the  deceaiSdd 
what  you  call  the  Holy  Communion,  you  add,  "  By  reflecting  bti 
this  melancholy  event  let  the  humble  believer  be  encouraged  ever 
to  hold  fast  that  precious  faith  which  is  the  only  source  of  true  con- 
solaHon  in  the  last  extremity  of  nature.  Let  the  infidel  be  per- 
suaded to  abandon  his  opposition  to  the  Gospel." 

To  show  you,  sir,  that  your  promise  of  consolation  from  scrip 
ture  has  no  foundation  to  stand  upon,  I  will  cite  to  you  one  of  the 
greatest  falsehoods  upon  record,  and  which  was  given,  as  the  re- 
cord says,  for  the  purpose,  and  as  a  promise,  of  consolation. 

In  the  epistle  called  ''  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thessal<3r. 
mans,"  (chap.  4,)  the  writer  consoles  the  Thessalonians  as  tothe 
case  of  their  friends  who  were  already  dead.  He  does  this  by  ni- 
forming  them,  iind  he  does  it  he  says,  by  the  word  of  the  Lordt  (a 
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mostnotorioufl  falsehood,)  that  the  general  resurrection  of  tLe  dead 
and  the  ascension  of  the  living,  will  be  in  his  and  their  days ;  tha: 
their  friends  will  then  come  to  life  again  ;  that  the  dead  in  Chrift. 
will  rise  first — "  Then  we  (says  he,  v.  17)  which  are  eUwe  ant 
remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  tukm  in  the  chuda^  to  nu€ 
the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord — where 
fore  comfort  one  another  with  these  words." 

Delusion  and  falsehood  cannot  be  carried  higher  than  they  are 
in  this  passage.  Tou,  sir,  are  but  a  novice  in  the  art.  The  words 
admit  of  no  equivocation.  The  whole  passage  is  in  the  first  per- 
son and  the  present  tense,  "  We  which  are  a/ive."  Had  the  wri- 
ter meant  a  future  time,  and  a  distant  generation,  it  must  have 
been  in  the  third  person  and  the  future  tense.  '*  They  who  shaU 
then  be  alive."  I  am  thus  particular  for  the  purpose  of  nailing 
you  down  to  the  text,  that  you  may  not  ramble  from  it,  nor  put 
other  constructions  upon  the  words  than  they  will  bear,  which 
priests  are  very  apt  to  do. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  impossible  for  serious  man,  to  whom  God  has 
given  the  divine  gi(\  of  reason,  and  who  employs  that  reason  to 
reverence  and  adore  the  God  that  gave  it,  it  is,  I  say,  impossible 
for  such  a  man  to  put  confidence  in  a  book  that  abounds  with  fable 
and  falsehood  as  the  New  Testament  does.  This  pataage  is  but 
a  sample  of  what  I  could  give  you. 

Tou  call  on  those  whom  you  style  **  tn^de^,"  (and  they  in  rsr 
turn  might  call  you  an  idolater,  a  worshipper  of  false  gods,  a 
preacher  of  false  doctrine,)  **  to  abandon  their  opposition  to  the 
Gospel."  Prove,  sir,  the  Gospel  to  be  true,  and  the  opposition 
will  cease  of  itself ;  but  until  you  do  this  (which  we  know  you  can* 
not  do)  you  have  no  right  to  expect  they  will  notice  your  call.  If 
by  infidels  you  mean  Deiete^  (and  you  must  be  exceedingly  ignor> 
ant  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Deist,  and  know  but  little  of  Deus^  to 
put  that  construction  upon  it,)  you  will  find  yourself  over-matched 
if  you  begin  to  engage  in  a  controversy  with  them.  Priests  may 
dispute  with  priests,  and  sectaries  with  sectaries,  about  the  mean- 
ing of  what  they  agree  to  call  scripture,  and  end  as  they  began  ; 
but  when  you  engage  with  a  Deist  you  must  keep  to  fact.  Now, 
sir,  you  cannot  prove  a  single  article  of  your  religion  to  be  true, 
and  we  tell  you  so  publicly.  Do  it,  if  you  can.  The  Deistical 
article,  the  belief  of  a  God,  with  which  your  creed  begins,  has  been 
borrowed  by  your  church  from  the  ancient  Deists,  and  even  tbii 
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article  you  dishonour  by  putting  a  dream-begotten  phantom*  which 
YOU  call  his  son,  over  his  head,  and  treating  God  as  if  he  was  supeiv 
anuated.  Deism  is  the  only  profession  of  religion  that  admits  of 
worshipping  and  reverencing  God  in  purity,  and  the  only  one  on 
which  the  thoughtful  mind  can  repose  with  undisturbed  tranquillity. 
God  is  almost  forgotten  in  the  Christian  religion.  Every  thiogy 
even  the  creation,  is  ascribed  to  the  son  of  Mary. 

In  religion,  as  in  every  thing  else,  perfection  consists  in  simpli- 
city. The  Christian  religion  of  Gods  within  Gods,  like  wheels 
within  wheels,  is  like  a  complicated  machine  that  never  goes  right, 
and  every  projector  in  the  art  of  Christianity  is  trying  to  mend  it* 
It  is  its  defects  that  have  caused  such  a  number  and  variety  of 
tinkers  to  be  hammering  at  it,  and  still  it  goes  wrong.  In  the  vi^ 
sible  world  no  time-keeper  can  go  equally  true  with  the  sun  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  no  complicated  religion  can  be  equally  true  with 
the  pure  and  unmixed  religion  of  Deism. 

Had  you  not  offensively  glanced  at  a  description  of  men  whom 
you  call  by  a  false  name,  you  would  not  have  been  troubled  nor 
honored  with  this  address  ;  neither  has  the  writer  of  it  any  desire 
or  intention  to  enter  into  controversy  with  you.  He  thinks  the 
temporal  establishment  of  your  church  politically  unjust  and  ofien« 
lively  unfair  ;  but  with  respect  to  religion  itself,  distinct  from 
temporal  establishments,  he  is  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  own 
and  he  leaves  you  to  make  the  best  you  can  of  yours. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  DEISTICAL  CHURCH 

*  The  first  chapter  of  Matthew,  relates  that  Joseph,  the  betrothed  husband 
of  Mary,  dreamed  tliat  the  angel  told  him  that  his  intended  bride  was  with 
^Id  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  not  every  husband,  whether  carpenter  or 
priest,  that  can  be  so  easily  satisfied,  for  lo !  it  was  a  dreamn.  Whetner  Marir 
was  in  a  dream  when  this  was  done  we  are  not  told.  It  is,  however,  a  comics 
itoiT*    There  is  no  woman  liring  can  understand  it 
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TO  JOHN  MASON, 


€hu  of  the  Miniatera  of  the  Scotch  Preabytertan  Churchy  ofjfew* 
Fork,  with  remarka  on  hia  account  of  the  viait  he  mhde  to  the 
late  General  Hamilton. 

*^  Come  now,  let  ua  reason  together  aaith  the  Lord,**  This  is 
one  of  the  passages  you  quoted  from  your  Bible,  in  your  co»ver« 
•ation  with  General  Hamilton,  as  given  in  your  letter,  signed  widi 
vour  name,  and  published  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  nod 
«ther  New-York  papers,  and  I  re-quote  the  passage  to  show  Aat 
yoiy  text  and  your  Religion  contradict  each  other. 

It  is  impossible  to  reason  upon  things  not  eomprehenaibU  (y 
reaaon ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  keep  to  your  text,  which  priests 
seldom  do,  (for  they  are  generally  either  above  it,  or  below  it,  or 
forget  it,)  you  must  admit  a  religion  to  which  reason  can  apply, 
and  this  certainly  is  not  the  Christian  religion. 

There  is  not  an  article  in  the  Christian  religion  that  is  cog* 
nizable  by  reason.  The  Deisttcal  article  of  your  religion,  th€ 
belief  of  a  God,  is  no  more  a  Christian  article,  than  it  is  a  Maho> 
roetan  article.  It  is  an  universal  article,  common  to  all  religionsy 
and  which  is  held  in  greater  purity  by  Turks  than  by  Christians  ; 
but  the  Deistical  church  is  the  only  one  which  holds  it.  in  real 
purity  ;  because  that  church  acknowledges  no  co-partnership  with 
(rod.  It  believes  in  him  solely ;  and  knows  nothing  of  Sons, 
married  Virgins,  nor  Ghosts.  It  holds  all  these  things  to  be  the 
fables  of  priest-crafl.  # 

Why  then  do  you  talk  of  reason,  or  refer  to  it,  since  your  reli- 
gion has  nothing  to  do  with  reason,  nor  reason  with  that.  Too 
tell  people  as  you  told  Hamilton,  that  they  must  have  faith ! 
Faith  in  what  ?  You  ought  to  know  that  before  the  mind  can 
have  faith  in  any  thing,  it  must  either  know  it  as  a  fact,  or  see 
cause  to  believe  it  on  the  probability  of  that  kind  of  evidence  that 
is  cognizable  by  reason ;  but  your  religion  is  not  within  either 
of  these  cases ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  you  cannot  prove  it  be 
fact ;  and  in  the  second  place,  you  cannot  support  it  by  reason, 
not  only  because  it  is  not  cognizable  by  reason,  but  because 
it  b  contrary  to  reason.  TMiat  reason  can  there  be  in  sup- 
posingt  or  beaeving,  that  God  put  himadf  to  deaths  to  aaiiafy 
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kmsdf^  and  be  revenged  on  the  Devil  on  account  of  Adam  f  fbr 
tell  the  story  which  way  you  will  it  comes  to  this  at  last 

As  you  can  make  no  appeal  to  reason  in  support  of  an  unrea* 
sooahle  religion,  you  then  (and  others  of  your  profession)  bring 
yourselves  off  by  telling  people,  they  must  not  believe  in  reason 
but  in  revelation.  This  is  the  artifice  of  habit  without  reflection. 
It  is  putting  words  in  the  place  of  things  ;  for  do  you  not  see  that 
irhen  you  tell  people  to  believe  in  revelation,  you  must  first  prove 
that  what  you  call  revelation,  ik  revelation  ;  and  as  you  cannot  do 
this,  you  put  the  ward  which  is  easily  spoken,  in  the  place  of  the 
iking  you  cannot  prove.  Tou  have  no  more  evidence  that  your 
Grospel  is  revelation,  than  the  Turks  have  that  their  Koran  is  reve- 
lation, and  the  only  difference  between  them  and  you  is,  that  thej 
preach  their  delusion  and  you  preach  yours.  • 

In  y4>ur  conversation  with  General  Hamihon,  you  say  to  htm, 
**  The  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel  which  require  no  abstruse  tti- 
vestigalion,  but  faith  in  the  veracity  of  God,  who  cannot  /t>,  are 
best  suited  to  your  present  condition." 

If  those  matters  you  call  '*  simple  truths,^*  are  what  you  call 
them,  and  require  no  abstruse  investigation,  they  would  be  so  ob- 
vious that  reason  would  easily  comprehend  them;  yet  the  doc- 
trine you  preach  at  other  times  is,  that  the  mysteries  of  the  0(^^el 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  reason.  If  your  first  position  be  true,  that 
they  are  simple  truths^  priests  are  unnecessary,  for  we  do  not 
want  preachers  to  tell  us  the  sun  shines  ;  and  if  your  second  b6 
true,  the  case,  as  to  effect,  is  the  same,  for  it  is  waste  of  money  to 
pay  a  man  to  explain  unexplainable  things,  and  loss  of  time  to 
listen  to  him.  That  God  cannot  lie,  is  no  advantage  to  your 
argument,  because  it  is  no  proof  that  priests  cannot,  or  that  the 
Bible  does  not.  Did  not  Paul  lie  when  he  told  the  Thessaloiiiana 
that  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  would  be  in  his  life-time, 
and  that  he  should  go  up  alive  along  with  them  into  the  clouds  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.     1  Thes.  chap.  4.  r.  27. 

Tou  spoke  of  what  you  call,  '*  the  precious  blood  c/  ChrtstJ* 
This  savage  style  of  language  belongs  to  the  priests  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  professors  of  this  religion  say  they  are  shock- 
ed at  the  accounts  of  human  sacrifices  of  which  they  read  in  the 
histories  of  some  countries.  Do  they  not  see  that  their  own 
religion  is  founded  on  a  human  sacrifice,  the  blood  of  man,  of 
which  dieir  priests  talk  like  so  many  butchers.     It  is  no  wonder 
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the  Christian  religion  has  been  so  bloody  in  its  effectSy  for  it  began 
in  blood,  and  many  thousands  of  human  sacrifices  have  since  been 
offered  on  the  altar  of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  religion,  as  being  truev  and 
immutable  as  God  himself  is,  that  the  evidence  of  it  be  equally 
the  same  through  all  periods  of  time  and  circumstance.  Thb  is 
not  the  case  with  the  Christian  religion,  nor  with  that  of  the  Jews 
that  preceded  it,  (for  there  was  a  time  and  that  within  the  know- 
ledge of  history,  when  these  religions  did  not  exist,)  nor  is  it  the 
case  with  any  religion  we  know  of  but  the  religion  of  Deism.  In 
this  the  evidences  are  eternal  and  universal. — **  The  heavens  de- 
clare the  glory  of  God^  and  the  firmament  eheweih  hie  handy  work^ 
— Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowUdgt.^^*  But  all  other  religions  are  made  to  arise  from 
some  local  circumstance,  and  are  introduced  by  some  temporary 
trifle  which  its  partizans  call  a  miracle,  but  of  which  there  is  no 
proof  but  the  story  of  it. 

The  Jewish  religion,  according  to  the  history  of  it,  began  in  a 
mldemeea^  and  the  Christian  religion  in  a  stable.  The  Jewish 
books  tell  us  of  wonders  exhibited  upon  mount  Sinai.  It  happen- 
ed that  nobody  lived  there  to  contradict  the  account.  The  Chris- 
tian books  tell  us  of  a  star  that  hung  over  the  stable  at  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  There  is  no  star  there  now,  nor  any  person  living  that 
saw  it.  But  all  the  stars  in  the  heavens  bear  eternal  evidence  to 
the  truth  of  Deism.  It  did  not  begin  in  a  stable,  nor  in  a  wilder- 
ness. It  began  every  where.  The  theatre  of  the  universe  is  tfie 
place  of  its  birth. 

As  adoration  paid  to  any  being  but  GOD  himself  is  idolatary, 
the  Christian  religion  by  paying  adoration  to  a  man,  bom  of  a 
woman,  called  Mary,  belongs  to  the  idolatrous  class  of  religions, 
consequently  the  consolation  drawn  from  it  is  delusion.  Between 
you  and  your  rival  in  communion  ceremonies.  Dr.  Moore  of  the 

*  This  Psalm  (19)  which  is  a  Deiatieal  Psdm,  is  so  much  in  the  mannei  of 
some  parts  of  the  book  of  Job,  (which  is  not  a  book  of  the  Jews,  and  does  not 
belong  to  the  bible,)  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  haTins  been  translated  mto 
Hebrew  from  the  same  language  in  which  the  book  of  Joowas  originally  writ 
ten,  and  brought  hy  the  Jews  from  Chaldea  br  Persia,  when  they  returned 
from  captivity.  Tiie  contemplation  of  the  heavens  made  a  great  part  of  th* 
religious  devotion  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians,  arid  their  religious  festivals 
were  related  by  the  progress  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zo» 
diac.  8ut  the  Jews  knew  nothing  about  the  Heavens,  or  they  would  noi 
have  told  the  foolish  story  of  the  sun's  standing  still  upon  a  hill,  and  the  i 
in  a  VI  Uey.    What  couM  they  want  the  moon  for  in  the  day  time. 
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Episcopal  churchf  you  have,  in  order  to  make  yourselves  appear 
of  some  importance,  reduced  General  Hamilton's  character  to 
that  of  a  feeble  minded  man,  who  in  going  out  of  the  world  want^ 
ed  a  passport  from  a  priest.  Which  of  you  was  first  or  last  ap- 
plied to  for  this  purpose  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

The  man,  sir,  who  puts  his  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  that 
leads  a  just  and  moral  life,  and  endeavours  to  do  good,  does  not 
trouble  himself  about  priests  when  his  hour  of  departure  comes, 
nor  permit  priests  to  trouble  themselves  about  him.  They  are  m 
genera]  mischievous  beings  where  character  is  concerned  ;  a  con- 
sultation of  priests  is  worse  than  a  consultation  of  physicians. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  DEISTICAL  CONGREGATION. 


ON  DEISM,  AND  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS 
PAINE. 


The  following  reflections,  written  last  winter,,  were  occasioned 
by  certain  expressions  in  some  of  the  public  papers  against  Deism 
and  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine  on  that  subject 

*'  Great  m  Diana  of  the  Ephtsians,*^  was  the  cry  of  the  people 
of  Ephesus  ;*  and  the  cry  of  **  our  holy  rdigion^^^  has  been  the 
cry  of  superstition  in  some  instances,  and  of  hypocrisy  in  others, 
from  that  day  to  this. 

The  Brahmin,  the  follower  of  Zoroaster,  the  Jew,  the  Maho- 
metan, the  church  of  Rome,  the  Greek  church,  the  protestant 
church,  split  hito  several  hundred  contradictory  sectaries,  preach- 
ing, in  some  instances,  damnation  against  each  other,  all  cry  out« 
-  our  holy  religton.^^  The  Calvinist,  who  damns  children  of  a 
span  long  to  hell  to  bum  for  ever  for  the  glory  of  God,  (and  this 
is  called  Christianity,)  and  the  Universalist,  who  preaches  that  all 
shall  be  saved  and  none  shall  be  damned,  (and  this  also  is  called 
Christianity,)  boasts  alike  of  their  holy  religion  and  their  Christian 
fiiith.  Something  more,  therefore,  is  necessary  than  mere  cry 
and  wholesale  assertion,  and  that  something  i^  TRUTH ;  and  at 

*  Acti^€hapkidz.veftt8. 
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mqatiy  U  the  road  to  truth,  he  that  la  opposed  to  inquiry  ia  not  • 
fir«end  to  truth. 

The  God  of  Truth  ia  not  the  God  of  fable  ;  when,  therefore 
anj  b^ok  ia  introduced  into  the  world  aa  the  word  of  God«  and 
made  a  ground-work  for  religion,  it  ought  to  be  acnitinized  moie 
than  other  booka  to  aee  if  it  bear  evidence  of  being  what  it  ia  cal- 
led. Our  reverence  to  God  demanda  thai  we  do  thia,  lest  we  aa* 
cribe  to  God  what  is  not  his,  and  our  duty  to  ourselTCs  demand  it 
leat  we  take  &ble  for  fact,  and  rest  our  hope  of  salvation  on  a  falae 
foundation.  It  ia  not  our  calling  a  book  holy  that  makea  it  ao,  anj 
more  than  our  calling  a  religion  holy  that  entitles  it  to  the  name. 
Inquiry,  therefore,  ia  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  troth.  But 
inquiry  must  have  some  principle  to  proceed  on,,8ome  atandard  to 
judge  by,  superior  to  human  authority. 

When  we  survey  the  works  of  creation,  the  revolutions  of  the 
planetary  system,  and  the  whole  economy  of  what  is  called  nature^ 
which  is  no  other  than  the  laws  the  Creator  has  prescribed  to  mat- 
ter, we  see  unerring  order  and  universal  harmony  reigning  through- 
out the  whole.  No  one  part  contradicts  another.  The  sun  does 
not  run.against  the  moon,  nor  the  moon  against  the  ann,  nor  the 
planets  against  each  other.  Every  thing  keeps  its  appointed  time 
and  place.  This  harmony  in  the  works  of  God  ia  ao  obvioua,  tet 
die  farmer  of  the  fiekl,  though  he  cannot  calculate  eolipasa,  ia  as 
aensible  of  it  as  the  philosophical  astronomer.  He  aeea  the  €rod 
of  order  in  every  part  of  the  visible  universe. 

Here,  then,  is  the  standard  to  which  every  thing  muat  be  brought 
that  pretends  to  be  the  work  or  word  of  God,  and  by  thia  standard 
it  must  be  judged,  independently  of  any  thing  and  every  itdag  that 
man  can  say  or  do.  His  opinion  is  like  a  feather  in  the  aeale  com 
pared  with  the  atandard  that  God  himself  haa  set  up. 

It  ia,  therefore,  by  this  atandard,  that  the  Bible,  and  nil  other 
booka  pretending  to  be  the  word  of  €rod,  (and  there  are  many  of 
diem  m  the  worid,)  must  be  judged,  and  not  by  the  opinions  of  men 
or  the  decreea  of  ecclesiastical  councils.  These  have  neen  ao 
contradictory,  that  they  have  often  rejected  in  one  council  wnat 
diey  had  voted  to  be  the  word  of  God  in  another  ;  and  admitted 
what  had  been  before  rejected.  In  thia  state  of  unceru'aty  in 
whic^  we  are,  and  which  is  rendered  still  more  jncertam  by  the 
mimerous  contradictory  sectaries  that  have  sprung  up  smce  the 
tune  of  TiUther  and  Calvin,  what  ia  roan  to  do  ?    The  anawor  m 
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easy.  Begin  at  the  root — ^begin  with  the  Bible  itself.  Examine  it 
with  the  utmost  strictness.  It  is  our  duty  so  to  do.  Compare  tiie 
parts  with  each  other,  and  the  whole  with  the  oarmonious,  magni- 
ficent order  that  reigns  throughout  the  visible  universe,  and  the 
result  will  be,  that  if  the  same  almighty  wisdom  that  created  the 
universe,  dictated  also  the  Bible,  the  Bible  will  be  as  harmonious 
and  as  magnificent  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  the  whole,  as  the  um* 
verse  is.  But  if,  instead  of  this,  the  parts  are  found  to  be  discor* 
dant,  contradicting  in  one  place  what  is  said  in  another,  (as  in  2 
Sam.  chap.  xxiv.  v.  1,  and  1  Chron.  chap.  xxi.  ver.  1,  where  the 
same  action  is  ascribed  to  God  in  one  book  and  to  Satan  in  the 
odier,)  abounding  also  in  idle  and  obscene  stories,  and  represents 
ing  the  Almighty  as  a  passionate,  whimsical  Being,  continually 
changing  his  mind,  making  and  unmaking  his  own  works  as  if  he 
did  not  know  what  he  was  about,  wo  may  take  it  for  certainty  that 
the  Creator  of  the  universe  is  not  the  author  of  such  a  book,  that 
it  is  not  the  word  of  God,  and  that  to  call  it  so  is  to  dishonour  his 
name.  The  Quakers,  who  are  a  people  more  moral  and  regular  in 
their  conduct  than  the  people  of  other  sectaries,  and  generally  al- 
lowed so  to  be,  do  not  hold  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  Gqd.  They 
call  it  a  history  of  ike  times,  and  a  bad  history  it  is,  and  also  a  history 
of  bad  men  and  of  bad  actions,  and  abounding  with  bad  examples. 

For  several  centuries  past  the  dispute  has  been  about  doctrines. 
It  is  now  about  fact.  Is  the  Bible  the  word  of  God,  or  is  it  not  t 
for  until  this  point  is  established,  no  doctrine  drawn  from  the  Bible 
can  afford  real  consolation  to  man,  and  he  ought  to  be  careful  he 
does  not  mistake  delusion  for  truth.  This  is  a  case  that  con- 
cerns all  men  alike. 

There  has  always  existed  in  Europe,  and  also  in  America,  since 
its  establishments,  a  numerous  description  of  men,  (I  do  not  here 
mean  the  Quakers,)  who  did  not,  and  do  not  believe  the  Bible  to 
be  the  word  of  God.  These  men  never  formed  themselves  into 
an  established  society,  but  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  sectaries  that 
exist,  and  are  more  numerous  than  any,  perhaps  equal  to  all,  and 
are  daily  increasing.  From  Detit,  the  latin  word  for  God,  they 
have  been  denominated  Deists,  that  is,  believers  in  God.  It  is  the 
most  honourable  appellation  diat  can  be  given  to  man,  because  it 
u  derived  immediately  from  the  Deity.  It  is  not  an  artificial  name 
like  episcopalian,  presby  terian,  &c.  but  is  a  name  of  sacred  signi 
fication,  and  to  revile  it  is  to  revUe  the  name  of  God. 
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Since  then  there  is  so  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  about  &• 
Bible,  some  asserting,  and  others  denying  it  to  be  the  word  of  Godf 
it  is  best  that  the  whole  matter  come  out.  It  is  necessary,  for  ihm 
mformation  of  the  world,  that  it  should.  A  better  time  cannot  ofi» 
fer  than  whilst  the  government,  patronizing  no  one  sect  or  opinioa 
in  preference  to  another,  protects  equally  the  rights  of  all ;  and 
certainly  every  man  must  spurn  the  idea  of  an  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  engrossing  the  rights  of  the  press,  and  holding  it  free  only 
for  itself. 

Whilst  the  terrors  of  the  church,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  states 
hung  like  a  pointed  sword  over  Europe,  men  were  commanded  to 
believe  what  the  church  told  them,  or  go  to  the  stake.  All  in« 
quiries  into  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible  were  shut  out  by  the  idf 
quisition.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  suspect,  that  a  great  mass  of 
information  respecting  the  Bible,  and  the  introduction  of  itintotiie 
world,  has  been  suppressed  by  the  united  tyranny  of  church  and 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  people  in  ignorance,  and  which 
ought  to  be  known. 

The  Bible  has  been  received  by  the  protestants  on  the  authority 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  on  no  other  authority.  It  is  she  that 
has  said  it  is  the  word  of  God.  We  do  not  admit  the  authority  of 
that  church  with  respect  to  its  pretended  infallibility^  its  manufac- 
tured miracles,  its  setting  itself  up  to  forgive  sins,  its  amphibious 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  &c. ;  and  we  ought  to  be  watchful 
with  respect  to  any  book  introduced  by  her,  or  her  ecclesiastical 
councils,  and  called  by  her  the  word  of  God  :  and  the  more  so, 
because  it  was  by  propagating  that  belief  and  supporting  it  by  fire 
and  faggot,  that  she  kept  up  her  temporal  power.  That  the  belief 
of  the  Bible  does  no  good  in  the  world,  may  be  seen  by  the  irrego* 
lar  lives  of  those,  as  well  priests  as  laymen,  who  profess  to  believe 
it  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  the  moral  lives  of  the  Quakers  who 
do  not  It  abounds  with  too  many  ill  examples  to  be  made  a  rule 
for  moral  life,  and  were  a  man  to  copy  afler  the  lives  of  some  of 
its  most  celebrated  characters,  he  would  come  to  the  gallows. 

Thomas  Paine  has  written  to  show  that  the  Bible  is  not  the 
word  of  God,  that  the  books  it  contains  were  not  written  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  that  it  is  an  anonymous  book* 
and  that  we  have  no  authority  for  calling  it  the  word  of  God,  or  for 
saying  it  was  written  by  inspired  penmen,  since  we  do  not  know 
who  the  wnters  were.    This  is  the  opinion  not  only  of  Thomii 
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P&ine,  but  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most  respect- 
able characters  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  These  men 
have  ^e  same  right  to  their  opinions  as  others  have  to  contrary 
opinions,  and  the  same  right  to  publish  them.  Ecclesiastical 
tjrranDj  is  not  admissible  in  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  morality,  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine  are  re?* 
markable  for  purity  and  benevolence ;  and  though  he  oAen  enli« 
vens  them  with  touches  of  wit  and  humour,  he  never  loses  sight  of 
the  real  solemnity  of  his  subject.  No  man's  morals,  either  with 
respect  to  his  Maker,  himself,  or  his  neighbour,  can  suffer  by  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Paine. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  abuse  Deism,  especially  in  a  country  where 
the  press  is  free,  or  where  free  presses  can  be  establiehed.  It  is  a 
religion  that  has  God  for  its  patron  and  derives  its  name  from  him* 
The  thoughtful  mind  of  man,  weaned  with  the  endless  contentions 
of  sectaries  against  sectaries,  doctrines  against  doctrines,  and 
priests  against  priests,  finds  its  repose  at  last  in  the  contemplative 
belief  and  worship  of  one  God  and  the  practice  of  morality,  for  as 
Pope  wisely  says, 

"He  enn'tbe  vnrone,  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 


OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Address  to  the  believers  in  the  book  called  the  Scriptures. 


The  New  Testament  contains  twenty-seven  books,  of  which 
tour  are  called  Gospels  ;  one  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; 
fourteen  called  Epistles  of  Paul ;  one  of  James  ;  two  of  Peter ; 
throe  of  John ;  one  of  Jude  ;  and  one  called  the  Revelation. 

None  of  those  books  have  the  appearance  of  being  written  by 
the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  neither  do  we  know  who  the 
authors  were.  They  come  to  us  on  no  other  authority  than  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  the  Protestant  Priests,  especially  those  of 
New  England,  call  the  Whore  of  Babylon.  This  church  appoint- 
ed sundry  councils  to  be  held,  to  compose  creeds  for  the  people^ 
and  to  regulate  church  affairs.  Two  of  the  principal  of  these 
councils  were  that  of  Nice,  and  of  Laodocia,  (names  of  the  places 
where  the  councils  were  heldy)  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  yean 
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•(tor  the  time  that  Jesus  is  said  to  have  lived*  Before  <hb  tiiM 
there  was  no  such  book  as  (he  New  Teetoment.  But  the  chnrA 
could  not  well  go  on  without  having  somethmg  to  show,  as  Aa 
Persians  showed  the  Zendavista,  revealed,  thej  say,  by  God  to 
Zoroaster ;  the  Bramins  of  India,  the  Shaster,  revealed,  t&ey  say^ 
by  God  to  Bruma,  and  given  to  him  out  of  a  dusky  cloud  ;  the 
Jews,  the  books  they  call  the  Law  of  Moses,  given  they  sfty  alse 
eut  of  a  cloud  on  Mount  Sinai ;  the  church  set  about  forming  a 
code  for  itself  out  of  such  materials  as  it  could  find  or  fMck  up. 
But  where  they  got  those  materials,  in  what  language  they  were 
wntten,  or  whose  hand  writing  they  were,  or  whether  they  were 
originals  or  copies,  or  on  what  authority  they  stood  we  know  noth* 
ing  of,  nor  does  the  New  Testament  tell  us.  The  church  was 
resolved  to  have  a  New  Testament,  and  as  after  the  lapse  of  mora 
than  three  hundred  years,  no  hand-writing  could  be  proved  or  dis* 
proved,  the  church,  who  like  former  impostors,  had  then  gotten 
possession  of  the  state,  had  every  thing  its  own  way.  It  invented 
creeds,  such  as  that  called  the  Apostle's  Creed,  the  Nicean  Greed 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  out  of  the  loads  of  rubbish  that  wefv 
presented,  it  voted  four  to  be  Gospels,  and  others  to  be  £pistle8« 
as  we  now  find  them  arranged. 

Of  those  called  Gospels,  above  forty  were  presented,  each  pre- 
tending to  be  genuine.  Four  only  were  voted  in,  and  entitled* 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew — the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Mark — the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke — the  Grbspel  ae- 
cording  to  St.  John. 

This  word  according^  shows  that  those  books  have  not  been 
written  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  but  according  to  some 
accounts  or  traditions,  picked  up  concerning  them.  The  word 
according  means  agreeing  with,  and  necessarily  mcludes  the  idea 
of  two  things^  or  two  persons.  We  caimot  say.  The  Gospel  ufrtU 
ten  by  Maitkew  according  to  Matthew ;  but  we  inight  say,  the 
the  Gospel  of  some  other  person  according  to  what  was  reported 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Matthew.  Now  we  do  not  know 
who  those  other  persons  were,  nor  whether  what  they  wrote  ac- 
corded with  any  thing  that  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John  might 
have  said.  There  is  too  little  evidence,  and  too  much  contrivance, 
about  those  books  to  merit  credit. 

The  next  book  ader  those  called  Gospels,  is  that  called  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.     This  book  is  anonymous ;  neither  do  the  coubf 
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ciLb  thdt  compiled  or  contrived  the  New  Testament  tell  us  how 
they  came  by  it.  The  church,  to  supply  this  defect,  say  it  wa« 
written  by  Luke,  which  shows  that  the  church  and  its  priests  have 
not  compared  that  called  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  and 
the  Acts  together,  for  the  two  contradict  each  other.  The  book 
of  Luke,  chap.  24,  makes  Jesus  ascend  into  heaven  the  very  same 
day  that  it  makes  him  rise  from  the  grave.  The  book  of  ActSy 
chap.  i.  V.  3,  says,  that  he  remained  on  the  earth  forty  days  afte^ 
his  crucifixion.     There  is  no  believing  what  either  of  them  says* 

The  next  to  the  book  of  Acts  is  that  entitled.  **  The  Epistle  of 
Paul  the  Apostle*  to  the  Romans."  This  is  not  an  Epistle,  or  let* 
ter  written  by  Paul  or  signed  by  him.  It  is  an  Epistle,  or  letter^ 
written  by  a  person  who  signs  himself  Tertius,  and  sent,  as  it  is 
said  at  the  end,  by  a  servant  woman  called  Phebe.  The  last  chap- 
ter, V.  22,  says.  **  I  Tertius,  who  wrote  this  Epistle,  salute  you.'' 
Who  Tertius  or  Phebe  were,  we  know  nothing  of.  The  Epistle 
is  not  dated.  The  whole  of  it  is  written  in  the  first  person,  and 
that  person  is  Tertius,  not  Paul.  But  it  suited  the  church  to 
ascribe  it  to  Paul.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  interesting  ex 
cept  it  be  to  contending  and  wrangling  sectaries.  The  stupid 
metaphor  of  the  potter  and  the  clay  is  in  the  9th  chap. 

The  next  book  is  entittled  **  The  first  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apos- 
tle^ to  the  Corinthians."  This,  like  the  former,  is  not  an  Epistle 
written  by  Paul,  nor  signed  by  him.  The  conclusion  of  the  Epis- 
tle says,  '*  The  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  from 
Philippi,  by  Stephenas  and  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  and  Timo- 
theus.**  The  second  epistle  entitled,  **  The  second  epistle  of 
Paul  the  Apostle,  to  the  Corinthians,"  is  in  the  same  case  with  the 
first  The  conclusion  of  it  says,  •*  It  was  written  from  Philippi, 
a  city  of  Macedonia,  by  Titus  and  Lucas. 

A  question  may  arise  upon  these  cases,  which  is,  are  these  per- 
sons the  writers  of  the  epistles  originally,  or  are  they  the  writers 
and  attestors  of  copies  sent  to  the  councils  who  compiled  the  code 
or  canon  of  the  New  Testament  ?  If  the  epistles  had  been  dated 
this  question  could  be  decided  ;  but  in  either  of  the  cases  the 
evidences  of  Paul's  hand  writing  and  of  their  being  written  by  him 

♦  Aonordin^  to  the  criterion  of  the  church,  Paul  was  not  an  apostle ;  that 
appellation  being  given  only  to  those  called  the  twelve.  Two  sailors  belongs 
in^  to  a  man  of  war,  got  into  a  dispute  upon  this  point,  whether  Paul  was  an 
apostle  or  not,  and  they  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  boatswain,  who  decided  vorf 
^MonieaUy  that  Paul  was  an  acting  apostle  but  not  rated. 
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is  wantingv  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  authority  for  calling  Aeni 
Epistles  of  Paul.  We  know  not  whose  Episles  thej  were,  nor 
whethei  they  are  genuine  or  forged. 

The  next  is  entitled,  ''  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostlo  to  tho 
Galatians."  It  contains  six  short  chapters.  But  short  as  die  epis- 
tle is,  it  does  not  carry  the  appearance  of  heing  the  work  or  com- 
position of  one  person.  The  fifth  chapter,  ver.  2,  says,  *^  If  ye 
he  circumcised  Christ  shall  avail  you  noUiing."  It  does  not  say 
circumcision  shall  profit  you  nothing,  but  Christ  shall  profit  yoa 
nothing.  Yet  in  the  sixth  chap.  v.  15,  it  says,  <*  For  in  Christ 
Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing  nor  uncircumcision, 
but  a  new  creature.''  These  are  not  reconcileable  passages,  nor 
can  contrivance  make  them  so.  The  conclusion  of  the  epbtle 
says,  it  was  written  from  Rome,  but  it  is  not  dated,  nor  is  there  any 
signature  to  it,  neither  do  the  compilers  of  the  New  Testament 
say  how  they  came  by  it.  We  are  in  the  dark  upon  all  these 
matters. 

The  next  is  entitled,  **  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Ephesians."  Paul  is  not  the  writer.  The  conclusion  of  it  saysy 
"  Written  from  Rome  unto  the  Ephesians  by  Tychicus." 

The  next  is  entitled,  **  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Philippians."  Paul  is  not  the  writer.  The  conclusion  of  it  saysi 
^  It  was  written  to  the  Philippians  from  Rome  by  Epaphroditus.'' 
It  is  not  dated.  Queiy,  were  those  men  who  wrote  and  signed 
those  Epistles  journeymen  Apostles,  who  undertook  to  write  in 
Paul's  name,  as  Paul  is  said  to  have  preached  in  Christ's  name ! 

The  next  is  entitled,  <<  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Colossians."  Paul  is  not  the  writer.  Doctor  Luke  is  spoken  of 
m  this  Epistle  as  sending  his  compliments.  "  Luke,  the  belo?ed 
physician  and  Demas  greet  you."  Chap.  iv.  v.  14.  It  does  not 
say  a  word  about  his  writing  any  Gospel.  The  conclusion  of  the 
Epistle  says,  ^  Written  from  Rome  to  the  CoUossians,  by  Tychi 
cus  and  Onesimus." 

The  next  is  entitled,  **  The  first  and  the  second  Epistles  of  Paul 
the  Apostle,  to  the  Thessalonians."  Either  the  writer  of  these 
Epistles  was  a  visionary  enthusiast,  or  a  direct  impostor,  for  he 
tells  the  Thessalonians,  and,  he  says,  he  tells  them  by  the  word  of 
the  Lor4,  that  the  world  will  be  at  an  end  in  his  and  their  time  ; 
and  afler  telling  them  that  those  who  are  already  dead  shall  risOf 
he  adds,  chapter  4,  verse  17,  ^<  Then  we  which  are  alive  and 
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lemain  shall  be  caught  up  with  them  into  the  clouds  (o  meet  (he  Ldftf 
in  the  air,  and  so  shall  we  be  ever  with  the  Lord."  Such  dete6(0if 
lies  aadiesey  ought  to  fill  priests  with  confusiony  when  they  preacfr 
such  books  to  be  the  word  of  God.  These  two  Epistles  are  said 
in  the  conclusion  of  them,  to  be  written  from  Athens.  They  are 
without  date  or  signatures. 

The  next  four  Epistles  are  private  letters.  Two  of  them  are  to 
Timothy,  one  to  Titus,  and  one  to  Philemon.  Who  they  were, 
nobody  knows. 

lUe  first  to  Timothy,  is  said  to  be  written  from  Laodicea.  It  is 
ti4(hout  date  or  signature.  The  second  to  Timothy,  is  said  to  be 
written  from  Rome,  and  is  without  date  or  signature.  The  Epistle' 
to  Titus  is  said  to  be  written  from  Nicopolis  in  Macedonia.  It  is 
wiAout  date  or  signature.  The  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  said  to  be 
written  from  Rome  by  Onesimus.     It  is  without  date. 

The  last  Epistle  ascribed  to  Paul  is  entitled,  '<  The  Epistle  ef 
Pan!  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,'^  and  is  said  in  the  conclusioii 
to  be  written  from  Italy,  by  Timothy.  This  Timothy  (according 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  called  the  second  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  Timothy]  was  bishop  of  the  church  of  the  Ephesians,  and  coiw 
seqoently  this  is  not  an  Epistle  of  Paul. 

On  what  slender  cob-web  evidence,  do  the  priests  and  profbe- 
sors  of  the  Christian  religion  hang  their  faith !  The  same  degree 
of  hearsay  evidence,  and  that  at  third  and  fourth  hand,  would  not# 
in  a  court  of  justice,  give  a  man  title  to  a  cottage,  and  yet  tli# 
priests  of  this  profession  presumptuously  promise  their  deluded 
followers  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  A  little  reflection  would  teiteh 
men  that  those  books  are  not  to  be  trusted  to ;  that  so  fttr  from 
there  being  any  proof  they  are  the  word  of  God,  it  is  unknown  wtie^ 
the  writers  of  them  were,  or  at  what  time  they  were  written,  within 
three  hundred  years  afrer  the  reputed  authors  are  said  to  have  livedo 
It  is  not  the  interest  of  priests,  who  get  their  living  by  tbeitt# 
to  examine  into  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  upon  which  those 
books  were  received  by  the  popish  councils  who  compiled  the  New 
Testament* 

The  cry  of  the  priests  that  the  church  is  in  danger,  is  the  cry  of 
men  who  do  not  understand  the  interest  of  their  own  craft,  toi 
iastead  of  exciting  alarms  and  apprehensions  for  its  safety,  as  thejf 
€specf9  it  excites  suspicion  that  the  foundation  is  not  aemidi  aiBidI 
ttat  if  k  necessaiy  to  take  down  and  build  it  on  a  snrei^  fouttdi^ 
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tioa.  Nobody  fears  for  the  safety  of  a  mountain,  but  a  hillock  of 
8ana  may  be  washed  away !  Blow  then,  0  ye  priests,  *^  the  Tnim* 
pet  in  Zion/'  for  the  Hillock  is  in  danger. 

DETECTOR— P. 


COMMUNICATION. 

The  cnurch  tells  us  that  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ment  are  divine  revelation,  and  without  this  revelation  we  could 
not  have  true  ideas  of  God. 

The  Deist,  on  the  contrary,  say,  that  those  books  are  not  divine 
revelation,  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  Deism,  those  books,  instead  of  teaching  us  true  ideas  of  God, 
would  teach  us  not  only  false  but  blasphemous  ideas  of  him. 

Deism  teaches  us  that  God  is  a  God  of  truth  and  justice 
Does  the  Bible  teach  the  same  doctrine  ?  It  does  not 

The  Bible  says,  (Jeremiah,  chap.  20,  verses  5,  7,)  that  God  is  a 
deceiver.  ^'  O  Lord  (says  Jeremiah)  thou  hast  deceived  me,  and 
I  was  deceived.     Thou  art  stronger  than  I,  and  hast  prevuled." 

Jeremiah  not  only  upbraids  God  with  deceiving  him^  but  in 
chap.  4,  verse  9,  he  upbraids  God  with  deceiving  the  people  of 
Jerusalem.  ^'  Ah !  Lord  God,  (says  he,)  surely  thou  hast  greatly 
deceived  this  people  and  Jerusalem,  saying,  ye  shall  have  peace* 
whereas  the  sword  reacheth  unto  the  soul." 

In  chap.  15,  verse  8,  the  Bible  becomes  more  impudent,  and 
calls  God  in  plain  language,  a  liar.  '^  Wilt  thou,  (says  Jeremiah) 
to  God,)  be  altogether  unto  me  as  a  liar  and  as  waters  that  fail." 

Ezekiel  chap.  14,  verse  9,  makes  God  to  say — *'  If  the  prophet 
be  deceived  when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing,  /  the  Lord  hath  deceived 
that  prophet,^^     All  this  is  downright  blasphemy. 

The  prophet  Micaiah,  as  he  is  called,  2  Chron.  chap.  18,  verse 
18,  tells  another  blasphemous  story  of  God. — *^  I  saw,  says  he,  the 
Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  standing  on 
his  right  hand  and  on  his  led.  And  the  Lord  said,  who  shall  en* 
tice  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  to  go  up  and/oli  at  Ramoth  Gilead  1  And 
one  spoke  ader  this  manner,  and  another  after  that  manner.  Then 
there  came  out  a  spirit  (Micaiah  does  not  tell  us  where  he  came 
from)  and  stood  before  the  Lord^  (what  an  impudent  fellow  thii 
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fpirit  was,)  and  said,  I  will  entice  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
him,  wherewith  ?  and  he  said,  I  will  go  out  and  be  a  lying  spiht 
in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  And  the  Lord  said  thou  shall 
entice  him,  and  thou  shalt  also  prevail ;  go  out  and  do  even  so. 

We  often  hear  of  a  gang  of  thieves  plotting  to  rob  and  murder  a 
man,  and  laying  a  plan  to  entice  him  out  that  they  may  execute 
their  design,  and  we  always  feel  shocked  at  the  wickedness  of  such 
wretches ;  but  what  must  we  think  of  a  book  that  describes  the 
Almighty  acting  in  the  same  manner,  and  laying  plans  in  heaven 
to  entrap  and  ruin  mankind.  Our  ideas  of  his  justice  and  good- 
ness forbid  us  to  believe  such  stories,  and,  therefore,  we  say  that  a 
lying  spirit  has  been  in  the  mouth  of  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible.  T.  P. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PROSPECT. 

Iif  addition  to  the  judicious  remarks  m  your  12th  number,  on 
the  absurd  story  of  Noah's  flood,  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Genesis,  I 
send  you  the  following  i 

The  2d  verse  makes  God  to  say  unto  Noah,  ^'  Of  every  clean 
beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens,  the  male  and  his  female, 
and  of  every  beast  that  are  not  clean^  by  two,  the  male  and  his 
female." 

Now,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  beasts  clean  and  unclean  in 
the  time  of  Noah.  Neither  were  there  any  such  people  as  Jews 
or  Israelites  at  that  time,  to  whom  that  distinction  was  a  law.  Tlia 
law,  called  the  law  of  Moses,  by  which  a  distinction  is  made, 
beasts  clean  and  unclean,  was  not  until  several  hundred 
years  aAer  the  time  that  Noah  is  said  to  have  lived.  The  story, 
therefore,  detects  itself,  because  the  inventor  forgot  himself,  by 
making  God  make  use  of  an  expression  that  could  not  be  used  at 
the  time.  The  blunder  is  of  the  same  kind,  as  if  a  man  in  telling 
a  story  about  America  a  hundred  years  ago,  should  quote  an  ex- 
pression from  Mr.  Jefferson's  inaugural  speech  as  if  spoken  by 
him  at  that  time. 

My  opinion  of  this  story  is  the  same  as  what  a  man  once  said 
to  another,  who  asked  him  in  a  drawling  tone  of  voice,  '^  Do  you 
believe  the  account  about  No-ah  t"  The  other  replied  in  the  samo 
wone  of  voice,  ah-no.  T.  P. 
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RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE.* 


The  following  publication,  which  has  appeared  in  several  i 
papers  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  shows  in  the  moil 
striking  manner  the  character  and  effects  of  religions  ftna- 
ticism,  and  to  what  extravagant  lengths  it  will  carry  its  unmty 
and  destructive  operations.  We  give  it  a  place  in  the  Prospecti 
because  we  think  the  perusal  of  it  will  be  gratifying  to  our  sub* 
scribers  ;  and,  because,  by  exposing  the  true  character  of  such 
frantic  zeal,  we  hope  to  produce  some  influence  upon  the  rea- 
son  of  man,  and  induce  him  to  rise  superior  to  such  dreadful 
illusions.  The  judicious  remarks  at  the  end  of  this  account 
were  communicated  to  us  by  a  very  intelligent  and  faithful  firtend 
to  the  cause  of  Deism. 

ExtrMt  from  a  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Oeorge  Scott,  of  MUl  Creek,  Waihhtgtmii 
CMMify,  Pemu^vania,  to  Col,  WUliam  Jtf*i\irnm,  of  Momnt  BHhd^  JfitrUf^ 
MtnpUn  County,  P,  daUd  ^Tovember  3,  180i. 

Mt  Dear  Friend, 

Wb  have  wonderful  times  here.  God  has  been  pleased  to  visit 
this  barren  comer  with  abundance  of  his  grace.  The  work  begaa 
in  a  neighbouring  congregation,  at  a  sacramental  occasiont  about 
the  last  of  September.  It  did  not  make  its  appearance  in  my  con- 
gregation till  the  first  Tuesday  of  October.  After  society  in  the 
night,  there  appeared  an  evident  stir  among  the  young  people,  but 
nothing  of  tiie  appearance  of  what  appeared  aflerwards.  On  St;- 
turday  evening  following  we  had  society,  but  it  was  dull  throug^KMit 
On  Sabbath-day  one  cried  out,  but  nothing  else  extraordinaiy  wfh 
peared. — ^That  evening  I  went  part  of  the  way  to  the  RaccooB 
Congregation,  where  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  was  administered; 

*  It  becomes  necessary  to  insert  Mr.  Scott's  letter,  for  the  due  understanding 
of  the  comments  made  upon  it,  by  Mr.  Paine.  It  has  also  in  itself  much  in- 
terest, as  exhibiting  a  true  picture  of  the  awful  condition  in  whieh  prieatcnlt 
has  involved  humcm  nature,  by  inculcating  *<  the  doctrines  of  our  (alien  state 
by  nature,  and  the  way  of  recoTering  through  ChrisL"  A  more  childish  and 
besotted  oogma,  I  will  venture  to  say,  was  never  taught  in  the  most  barbaNOS 
natioii  that  ever  existed  in  the  warl(L — Ed. 
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M  on  Monday  morning  a  very  strong  impression  of  duty  con 
ftrained  me  to  return  to  my  congregation  in  the  FlaU,  where  tb^ 
work  was  begun*    We  met  in  the  aflemoon  at  the  meeting-houso 
where  we  had  a  warm  society.    In  the  evening  we  removed  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  where  we  continued  in  society  till  midnight ; 
fiumbeni  were  falling  all  the  time  of  society. — Afler  the  people 
were  dismissed,  a  considerable  number  staid  and  sung  hymns,  till 
foAmpB  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  work  began  to  th^ 
•stonidneot  of  alU     Only  five  or  six  were  left  aUa  to  take  care 
of  die  rest,  to  the  number  perhaps  of  near  forty. — They  fell  in  all 
directions,  on  benches,  on  beds,  and  on  the  floor.    Next  morning 
the  people  begim  to  flock  in  from  all  quarters.     One  girl  came 
eariy  in  the  morning,  but  did  not  get  within  one  hundred  yards  of 
the  house  before  she  fell  powerless,  and  was  carried  in.    We  could 
not  leare  the  house,  and,  therefore,  continued  society  all  (hat  di^ 
and  all  thai  night,  and  on  Wednesday  morning  I  was  obliged  t# 
leave  a  number  of  them  on  the  spot.     On  Thursday  evening  we 
net  again,  when  the  work  was  amazing ;  about  twenfy  persons  lay 
to  all  appearance  dead  for  near  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  a  great 
number  cried  out  with  sore  distress. — Friday  I  preached  at  Mil} 
Creek*    Here  nothing  appeared  more  than  an  unusual  solemnity* 
That  evening  we  had  society,  where  great  numbers  were  brought 
under  conviction,  but  none  fell.     On  sabbath-day  I  preached  at 
Mill  Creek.     This  day  and  evening  was  a  very  solemn  time  but 
none  felL    On  Monday  I  went  to  attend  presbyteryt  but  return- 
ed on  Thursday  evening  to  the  Flats,  where  society  wa3  ap» 
pointed,  when  numbers  were  struck  down.     On  Saturday  evening 
we  had  eociety,  and  a  very  solemn  time — about  a  dozen  perspinf 
lay  dead  three  and  ^,  half  hours  by  the  watch.     On  sabbath  a  numr 
her  (ell,  and  we  were  obliged  to  continue  ail  night  in  society,  as  wf 
had  done  every  evening  we  had  met  before.     On  Monday  a  Mr? 
Hughes  preached  at  Mill  Creek,  but  nothing  extraordinary  appear 
ed,  only  a  great  deal  of  falling.   We  concluded  to  divide  that  even* 
lag  into  two  societies,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  people*    Bfjr* 
H.  attended  the  one  and  I  the  other.     Nothing  strange  appeare4 
where  Mr.  H.  attended ;  but  where  I  attended  God  waa  present 
in  the  most  wonderful  manner.     I  believe  there  was  pot  one  pn»* 
sent  but  was  more  or  less  afiected.     A  considerable  number  fell 
powerless,  ana  two  or  three,  after  laying  some  time,  recovered 
with  joy,  and  spoke  near  half  an  hoar.    One,  eepecially,  declaied 
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REUGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE .• 


The  following  publication,  which  has  appeared  in  several  news* 
papers  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  shows  in  the  moil 
striking  manner  the  character  and  effects  of  religions  frna- 
ticism,  and  to  what  extravagant  lengths  it  will  carry  its  unruly 
and  destructive  operations.  We  give  it  a  place  in  the  Prospecl« 
because  we  think  the  perusal  of  it  will  be  gratifying  to  our  sub* 
scribers  ;  and,  because,  by  exposing  the  true  character  of  such 
frantic  zeal,  we  hope  to  produce  some  influence  upon  the  rea- 
son  of  man,  and  induce  him  to  rise  superior  to  such  dreadfid 
illusions.  The  judicious  remarks  at  the  end  of  this  account 
were  communicated  to  us  by  a  very  intelligent  and  faithful  firtend 
to  the  cause  of  Deism. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  the  Rev,  Oeorge  Scott,  of  MiU  Creek,  Waihingt^ 
CMMify,  Peimtylvania,  to  Col.  WOliatn  Jtf*/\irran,  of  Momnt  BMet^  Mh^Ut^ 
9lnfitm  County,  P.  dated  ^o^ember  3,  ISOi. 

Mt  Dear  Friend, 

Wb  have  wonderful  times  here.  God  has  been  pleased  to  visit 
this  barren  comer  with  abundance  of  his  grace.  The  work  begai 
in  a  neighbouring  congregation,  at  a  sacramental  occasiont  about 
the  last  of  September.  It  did  not  make  its  appearance  in  my  oon- 
gregation  till  the  first  Tuesday  of  October.  After  society  in  the 
night,  there  appeared  an  evident  stir  among  the  young  people,  but 
nothing  of  tiie  appearance  of  what  appeared  aflerwards.  On  St;- 
turday  evening  following  we  had  society,  but  it  was  dull  throughout 
On  Sabbath-day  one  cried  out,  but  nothing  else  extraordinarf  9fh 
peared. — ^That  evening  I  went  part  of  the  way  to  the  RaccooB 
Congregation,  where  the  sacrament  of  Ae  supper  was  administerad; 

*  It  becomes  necessary  to  insert  Mr.  Soott|8  letter,  for  the  due  understanding 


by  nature,  and  the  way  of  recoTering  through  ChrisL"  A  more  childish  and 
besotted  dogma,  I  will  venture  to  say,  was  never  taught  in  the  most  bMrbaiaoi 
BRtioii  that  ever  existed  in  the  warUL--£D. 
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M  on  Monday  morning  a  very  strong  impression  of  duty  coa 
ftriined  me  to  return  to  my  congregation  in  the  Flata,  where  tb^ 
work  was  hegun*    We  met  in  the  aflemoon  at  the  meeting-hoiiM 
where  we  had  a  warm  society.    In  the  evening  we  removed  to  a 
neighhouring  house,  where  we  continued  in  society  till  midnight ; 
fiumbers  were  falling  all  the  time  of  society. — Afler  the  people 
were  dismissed,  a  considerable  number  staid  and  sung  hymns,  tiU 
foAapB  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  work  began  to  th^ 
•stoniduaeot  of  alU     Only  five  or  six  were  left  able  to  take  care 
of  the  rest,  to  the  number  perhaps  of  near  forty. — They  fell  in  all 
directions,  on  benches,  on  beds,  and  on  the  floor.    Next  morning 
the  peo{de  begim  to  flock  in  from  all  quarters.     One  girl  came 
eariy  in  the  morning,  but  did  not  get  within  one  hundred  yards  of 
the  house  before  she  fell  powerless,  and  W9s  carried  in.    We  could 
not  leare  the  house,  and,  therefore,  continued  society  all  (hat  di^ 
and  all  thai  night,  and  on  Wednesday  morning  I  was  obliged  te 
leave  a  number  of  them  on  the  spot.     On  Thursday  evening  wf 
Met  again,  iHben  the  work  was  amazing ;  about  twenty  persons  lay 
to  all  appearance  dead  for  near  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  a  great 
number  cried  out  with  sore  distress. — Friday  I  preached  at  Mill 
Creek.    Here  nothing  appeared  more  than  an  unusual  solemnity* 
That  eyening  we  had  society,  where  great  numbers  were  lurougfat 
under  conviction,  but  none  fell.     On  sabbath-day  I  preached  at 
Mill  Creek.     This  day  and  evening  was  a  very  solenm  time  but 
aooe  felL    On  Monday  I  went  to  attend  presbytery,  but  return- 
ed on  Thursday  evening  to  the  Flats,  where  society  was  ap» 
pointed,  when  numbers  were  struck  down.     On  Saturday  evening 
we  had  society,  and  a  very  solemn  time — about  a  dozen  perspinf 
lay  dead  three  and  ^  half  hours  by  the  watch.     On  sabbath  a  numr 
her  (ell,  and  we  were  obliged  to  continue  all  night  in  society,  as  ^f 
had  done  every  evening  we  had  met  before.     On  Monday  a  Mff 
Hughes  preached  at  Mill  Creek,  but  nothing  extraordinary  appear 
ed,  only  a  great  deal  of  failing.   We  concluded  to  divide  that  even* 
lag  into  two  societies,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  people.    B||r. 
H.  attended  the  one  and  I  the  other.     Nothing  strange  appeare4 
where  Mr.  H.  attended ;  but  where  I  attended  God  was  present 
in  the  most  wonderful  manner.     I  believe  there  was  pot  one  pn»* 
sent  but  was  more  or  less  afi*ected.     A  considerable  number  fell 
powerless,  ana  two  or  three,  after  laying  some  time,  recovered 
with  joy,  and  spoke  near  half  an  honr.    One,  especially,  declaied 
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in  a  Burprising  manner  the  wonderful  view  she  had  of  the  person 
character*  and  offices  of  Christ,  with  such  accuracy  of  langoagSy 
that  I  was  astonished  to  hear  it  Surely  this  must  he  the  work  of 
6ed !  On  Thursday  evening  we  had  a  lively  society,  but  not  much 
falling  down.  On  Saturday  we  all  went  to  the  CroM  Roads,  and 
attended  a  sacrament.  Here  were,  peihaps,  abont  4000  peo|de 
collected.  The  weather  was  uncomfortable  ;  on  the  Sabbath-day 
it  rained,  and  on  Monday  it  snowed.  We  had  thirteen  nmusters 
present.  The  exercises  began  on  Saturday,  and  continued  on 
night  and  day  with  little  or  no  intermission.  Great  numbers  fell ; 
to  speak  ivithin  bounds,  there  were  upwards  of  150  down  at  one 
time,  and  some  of  them  continued  three  or  four  hours  with  but  lit- 
tle appearance  of  life.  Numbers  came  to,  rejoicing,  n^iile  others 
were  deeply  distressed. — T)^  scene  was  wonderful ;  the  cries  of 
the  distressed,  and  the  agonising  groans,  gave  some  feint  represen- 
tation of  the  awful  cries  and  the  bitter  screams  which  will  no  doubt 
be  extorted  from  the  damned  in  hell.  But  what  is  to  me  the  most 
surprising,  of  those  who  have  been  subjects  among  my  people 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  but  three  had  any  terrors  of  hell  dar- 
ing their  exercise.  The  principal  cry  is,  0  how  long  have  I  reject- 
ed Christ !  0  how  often  have  I  embrued  my  hands  in  his  precioos 
blood  1  O  how  often  have  I  waded  through  his  precious  blood  by 
stifling  conviction !  0  this  dreadful  hard  heart  I  O  what  a  droadfe! 
monster  sin  is  !  It  was  my  sin  that  nailed  Jesus  to  the  cross,  dtc 
The  preaching  is  various  ;  some  thunder  the  terrors  of  the  law 
—others  preach  the  mild  invitation  of  the  gospeL  For  my  part, 
since  the  work  began,  I  have  confined  myself  chiefly  to  the  doc- 
trines of  our  feUen  state  by  nature,  and  the  way  of  recovery  through 
Christ ;  opening  the  way  of  salvation  ;  showing  how  Gk>d  can  be 
just  and  yet  be  the  justifier  of  them  that  believe,  and  also  the  na 
ture  of  true  fei^  and  repentance ;  pointing  out  the  difierence  be- 
tween true  and  false  religion,  and  urging  the  invitations  of  the  gos- 
pel in  the  most  engaging  manner  that  I  am  master  of,  without  any 
strokes  of  terror.  The  convictions  and  cries  appear  to  be*  per- 
haps, nearly  equal  under  all  these  different  modes  of  preaching,  but 
it  appears  rather  most  whon  we  preach  on  the  fulness  and  freeness 
ofsalvatibn. 
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REMARKS  BT  MR.  PAINE. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Mark*  we  read  a  strange  story  of  the 
Devil  i^etting  mto  the  swine  after  he  had  been  turned  out  of  a  man, 
and  as  the  freaks  of  the  Devil  in  that  stoiy  and  the  tumble-down 
descriptions  in  this  are  very  much  alike  ;  the  two  stories  ought  to 
go  together. 

**  And  they  came  over  unto  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  into  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes.  And  when  he  was  come  out  of  the 
ship,  immediately  there  met  him  out  of  the  tombs  a  man  with  an  un- 
clean spirit,  who  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs  ;  and  no  man 
could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains :  because  that  he  had  been 
often  bound  with  fetters  and  chains,  and  the  chains  had  been 
plucked  asunder  by  him,  and  the  fetters  broken  in  pieces ;  neither 
could  any  man  tame  him.  And  always  night  and  day,  he  was  in 
the  mountains,  and  in  the  tombs,  crying,  and  cutting  himself  with 
stones.  But  when  he  saw  Jesus  afar  off,  be  ran  and  worshipped 
him,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  said,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
tiiee,  Jesus,  thou  son  of  the  most  high  God  X  I  abjure  thee  by  God, 
thai  toon  torment  me  not  (For  he  said  unto  hun,  come  out  of  the 
man,  ihau  unclean  spirit.)  And  he  asked  him,  what  %$  thy  name  t 
and  he  answered,  saying,  my  name  is  Legion  :  for  we  are  many. 
And  he  besought  him  much  that  he  would  not  send  them  away  out 
of  the  country.  Now  there  was  there,  nigh  unto  the  mountains,  a 
great  herd  of  swine  feeding.  And  all  the  devils  besought  him, 
sajring,  send  us  into  the  swine,  that  we  may  enter  into  them.  And 
forthwith  Jesus  gave  them  leave.  And  the  unclean  spirits  went 
out,  and  entered  into  the  swine ;  and  the  herd  ran  down  a  vio- 
lently steep  place  into  the  sea,  (they  were  about  two  thousand,) 
and  were  choaked  in  the  sea." 

The  force  of  the  imagination  is  capable  of  producing  strange  ef- 
fects.— ^When  animal  magnetism  began  in  France,  which  was  while 
Doctor  Franklin  was  minister  to  that  country,  the  wonderful  ac- 
counts given  of  the  wonderful  effects  it  produced  on  the  persons 
who  were  under  the  operation,  exceeded  any  thing  related  in  the 
foregoing  letter  from  Washington  County.  They  tumbled  dowi^ 
fell  into  trances,  roared  and  rolled  about  like  persons  supposed  to 
be  bewitched.  The  government,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact,  or 
detect  the  imposition,  appointed  a  committee  of  physicians  to  in- 
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quire  into  the  case,  and  Doctor  Franklin  was  requested  to  accom* 
pany  them,  which  he  did. 

The  committee  went  to  the  operator's  house,  and  the  persons 
on  whom  ai>  operation  was  to  be  performed  were  assembled. 
They  were  placed  in  the  positioa  iq  which  the/  had  been  whan 
under  former  operations,  and  blind^fold$d.  In  a  little  time  thejr 
began  to  show  signs  of  agitation,  apd  in  the  space  of  about  twp 
hours  they  went  ^ough  all  the  frantic  airs  they  had  shown  before ; 
but  the  case  was,  that  no  operation  was  performing  upon  them, 
neither  was  the  operator  in  the  room,  for  he  had  been  ordered  out 
of  it  by  the  physicians ;  but  as  the  persons  did  not  know  this,  they 
supposed  him  present  and  operating  upon  them.  It  was  the  effect 
of  imagination  only.  Doctor  Franklin,  in  relating  this  account  to 
the  writer  of  this  article,  said,  that  he  thought  the  government  mi|^ 
as  well  have  let  it  gone  on,  for  that  as  imagination  sometimes  pro-  . 
duced  disorders  it  might  also  cure  some.  It  is  fortunate,  however, 
Ibat  tiiis  falling  down  and  crying  out  scene  did  not  happen  in  New 
England  a  century  ago,  for  if  it  had  the  preachers  would  have  been 
hqng  for  witchcraft,  and  in  more  ancient  times  the  poor  falling 
down  folks  would  have  been  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil, 
like  the  man  in  Mark,  among  the  tombs.  The  progress  that  rea- 
son and  Deism  make  in  the  world,  lessen  the  force  of  supecslition, 
and  ab^e  the  spirit  of  persecution. 
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TU^STRANOB  8T0RT0P 

KORAH,  DATHAN,  AND  ABERAM, 
Numben^  chap,  zm*.,  accounted  for. 


Old  ballads  sing  of  Chevey  Chasei 
Beneath  whose  rueful  shade, 

Full  many  a  valiant  man  was  slain, 
Apd  many  a  widow  made. 

But  I  will  tell  of  one  much  worse, 
That  liapp'd  in  days  of  yore ; 

All  in  the  barren  wilderness, 
Beside  the  Jordan  shore. 

Where  Moses  led  the  children  forth, 
Cali'd  chosen  tribes  of  God, 

And  fed  them  forty  years  with  quails, 
And  ruled  them  with  a  rod. 

A  dreadful  fray  once  rose  among 
These  self  named  tribes  of  I  am ; 

Where  Korah  fell,  and  by  his  side 
Fell  Dathan  and  Abiram. 

An  earthquake  swallowed  thousands  up. 
And  fire  came  down  like  stones, 

Which  slew  their  sons  and  daughters  all, 
Their  wives  and  litde  ones. 

*Twas  all  about  old  Aaron's  tythes 
This  murdering  quarrel  rose ; 

For  tythes  are  worldly  things  of  old, 
That  lead  from  words  to  blows. 
48 
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A  Jew  of  Venice  ha»  explained, 
In  the  language  of  his  nation, 

The  manner  how  this  fray  began. 
Of  which  here  is  translation. 

There  was. a  widow  old  and  poor, 
Who  scarce  herself  could  keep ; 

Her  stock  of  goods  was  very  small, 
Her  flock  one  single  sheep. 

And  when  her  time  of  shearing  came. 
She  counted  much  her  gains ; 

For  now,  said  she,  I  sh^II  be  blest 
With  plenty  for  my  pains. 

When  Aaron  heard  the  sheep  was  shearM 
And  gave  a  good  increase, 

He  straitway  sent  his  tything  man 
And  took  away  the  fleece. 

At  this  the  weeping  widow  went 

To  Korah  to  complain, 
And  Korah  he  to  Aaron  went 

In  order  to  explain. 

But  Aaron  said,  in  such  a  case 
There  can  be  no  forbearing, 

The  law  ordains  that  thou  shalt  give 
The  first  fleece  of  thy  shearing. 

When  lambing  time  was  come  about, 
This  sheep  became  a  dam ; 

And  blessM  the  widow^s  mournful  heart. 
By  bringing  forth  a  lamb. 

When  Aaron  heard  the  sheep  had  young, 

He  staid  tlU  it  was  grown, 
Then  he  sent  his  tything  man. 

And  took  it  for  his  own. 
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Again  the  weeping  widow  went 

To  Korah  with  her  grief^ 
But  Aaron  said,  in  such  a  case 

There  could  be  no  relief. 

For  in  the  holy  law  'tis  writ, 

That  whilst  thou  keep'st  the  stock, 
Thou  shalt  present  unto  the  Lord 

The  firstling  of  thy  flock. 

The  widow  then,  in  deep  distress, 

And  having  nought  to  eat. 
Against  her  will  she  killed  the  sheep, 

To  feed  upon  the  meat. 

When  Aaron  heard  the  sheep  was  killed. 

He  sent  and  took  a  limb; 
Which  by  the  holy  law,  he  said, 

Pertained  unto  him ; 

For  in  the  holy  law  'tis  writ, 

That  when  thou  kill'st  a  beast. 
Thou  shalt  a  shoulder  and  a  breast 

Present  unto  the  priest. 

The  widow  then,  worn  out  with  grief» 

Sat  down  to  mourn  and  weep ; 
And  in  a  fit  of  passion  said. 

The  devil  take  the  sheep. 

Then  Aaron  took  the  whole  away. 

And  said,  the  laws  record 
That  all  and  each  devoted  thing 

Belongs  unto  the  Lord. 

The  widow  went  among  her  kin, 

The  tribes  of  Israel  rose  ; 
And  all  the  widows,  young  and  old, 

Puird  Aaron  by  the  nose. 
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A  Jew  of  Venice  has  explained, 
In  the  language  of  hia  nation, 

The  manner  how  this  fray  began. 
Of  which  here  is  translation. 

There  was  a  widow  old  and  poor, 
Who  scarce  herself  could  keep ; 

Her  stock  of  goods  was  very  small, 
Her  flock  one  single  sheep. 

And  when  her  time  of  shearing  came, 
She  counted  much  her  gains ; 

For  now,  said  she,  I  shall  be  blest 
With  plenty  for  my  pains. 

When  Aaron  heard  the  sheep  was  sbear*d 
And  gave  a  good  increase, 

He  straitway  sent  his  ty thing  man 
And  took  away  the  fleece. 

At  this  the  weeping  widow  went 

To  Korah  to  complain, 
And  Korah  he  to  Aaron  went 

In  order  to  explain. 

But  Aaron  said,  in  such  a  case 
There  can  be  no  forbearing, 

The  law  ordains  that  thou  shalt  give 
The  first  fleece  of  thy  shearing. 

When  lamhiiig  time  was  come  about, 
This  sheep  became  a  dam ; 

And  bless*d  the  widow^s  mournful  heart. 
By  bringing  forth  a  lamb. 

When  Aaron  heard  the  sheep  had  young, 

He  staid  till  it  was  grown, 
Then  he  sent  his  tything  man, 

And  took  it  for  his  own. 
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Again  the  weeping  widow  went 

To  Korah  with  her  grief* 
But  Aaron  said^  in  such  a  case 

There  could  be  no  relief! 

For  in  the  holy  law  'tis  writ, 

That  whilst  thou  keep*st  the  stock, 
Thou  shalt  present  unto  the  Lord 

The  firstling  of  thy  flock. 

The  widow  then,  in  deep  distress. 

And  having  nought  to  eat, 
Against  her  will  she  killed  the  sheep, 

To  feed  upon  the  meat. 

When  Aaron  heard  the  sheep  was  killed, 

He  sent  and  took  a  limb ; 
Which  by  the  holy  law,  he  said, 

Pertained  unto  him ; 

For  in  the  holy  law  *tis  writ. 

That  when  thou  kilPst  a  beast. 
Thou  shalt  a  shoulder  and  a  breast 

Present  unto  the  priest. 

The  widow  then,  worn  out  with  grief» 

Sat  down  to  mourn  and  weep ; 
And  in  a  fit  of  passion  said. 

The  devil  take  tlie  sheep. 

Then  Aaron  took  the  whole  away. 

And  said,  the  laws  record 
That  all  and  each  devoted  thing 

Belongs  unto  the  Lord. 

The  widow  went  among  her  kin, 

The  tribes  of  Israel  rose ; 
And  all  the  widows,  young  and  old, 

Puird  Aaron  by  the  nose. 
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But  Aaron  called  an  earthquake  up^ 
^  And  fire  frpia  out  the  nky ; 

And  all  the  conflation  is— 
The  Bible  tells  a  lie. 


A  COMMBNTART  OM 

THE  EASTERN  WISE  MEN, 

Travelling  to  Bethlehem^  guided  by  a  8tar^  to  see  the  little  Jesus 
in  a  Manger^  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew^  c  xxtt. 


Three  pedlars  tniTelling  to  a  fiiiri 
To  see  the  fun  and  what  was  there, 

And  sell  their  merchandize ; 
They  stoppM  upon  the  road  to  cbat| 
Refresh  and  ask  of  this  and  that, 

That  they  might  be  more  wise. 

"  And  pray/*  the  landlord  says  to  them, 
"  Whence  go  ye,  sirs  t  •*  "  To  Bethlehem,'* 

The  citizens  replied. 
"  You're  merchants,  sirs,**  to  them  said  he, 
"  We  are,*'  replied  the  pedlars  three, 

*'  And  eastern  men  beside.*' 

**  I  pray,  what  have  you  in  your  packs, 
If  worth  the  while  I  will  go  snacks,*' 

To  them  quoth  Major  Dome ; 
**  We've  buckles,  buttons,  spectacles, 
And  every  thing  a  merchant  sells,** 

Replied  the  travelling  trio. 

"  These  things  are  very  well,"  said  he, 

*<  For  beaux  and  thesis  who  cannot  see, 

Much  further  than  their  knuckles ; 
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But  Bethlehem^s  fair's  for  boys  and  girls, 
Who  never  think  of  spectacles,  ^ 

And  cannot  buy  your  buckles.** 

**  I  have  a  pack  of  toys,"  quoth  he, 
"  A  travelling  merchant  left  whh  me, 

Who  could  not  pay  his  score, 
And  you  shall  have  them  on  condition 
You  sell  them  at  a  cheap  commission, 

And  make  the  money  sure.** 

"There's  one  of  us  will  stay  in  pawn, 
Until  the  other  two  return. 

If  you  suspect  our  faith,"  said  they ; 
The  landlord  thought  this  was  a  plan 
To  leave  upon  his  hands  the  man. 

And  therefore  he  said  "  Nay." 

They  truck'd  however  for  the  pack. 
Which  one  of  them  took  on  his  back. 

And  off  the  mercliants  travelled. 
And  here  the  tale  the  apostles  toU 
Of  wise  men  and  their  gifts  of  gold, 

Will  fully  be  unravelled. 

The  star  in  the  east  that  shines  so  bright. 
As  might  be  seen  both  day  and  night. 

If  you  will  credit  them. 
It  was  no  other  than  a  sign 
To  a  public  house  where  pedlars  dine. 

In  East  Street,  Bethlehem. 

These  wise  men  were  tlie  pedlars  three. 
As  you  and  all  the  world  may  see. 

By  reading  to  the  end ; 
For  commentators  have  mistaken. 
In  paraphrasing  on  a  book 

They  did  not  understand. 
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Our  travellers  coming  to  a  house. 
Scarce  fit  to  entertaia  a  moose. 

Enquired  to  have  a  room. 
The  landlord  said  he  was  not  able, 
To  give  them  aoy  but  a  stable. 

So  many  folks  were  come* 

"  I  pray,  who  have  you  here,**  say  they, 
**  And  how  much  money  must  we  pay  t 

For  we  have  none  to  spare." 
"  Why  there's  one  Joseph  and  a  wench. 
Who  are  to  go  before  the  bench, 

About  a  love  afiair. 

'*  Some  how  or  other,  in  a  manger, 
A  child  exposed  to  every  danger 

Was  found,  as  if  *twas  sleeping* 
The  girl  she  swears  that  she's  a  maid^ 
So  says  the  man,  but  Pm  afraid 

On  me  will  fall  the  keeping, 

''  Now  if  you'll  set  your  wits  about 
To  find  this  knotty  matter  out, 

I'll  pay  whate'er  it  may  be,'* 
Then  on  the  trav'Hing  pedlars  went, 
To  pay  their  birthday  compliment. 

And  talk  about  the  baby. 

They  then  unpacked  their  pack  of  toys, 
Some  for  show  and  some  for  noise, 

But  mosdy  for  the  latter ; 
One  gave  a  rattle,  one  a  whistle. 
One  a  trumpet  made  of  grbtle. 

To  introduce  the  matter. 

One  squeaked  away,  the  other  blcrw, 
The  third  played  on  the  rattle  too, 
To  keep  the  bantling  easy ; 
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Hence  this  story  comes  to  us, 
Of  which  some  people  make  such  fini, 
About  the  eastern  Magi, 


THE  TALE  OF  THE  MONK  AND  JEW 

FERSIFIEO. 


An  unbelieving  Jew  one  day 
Was  skating  o*er  the  icy  way. 
Which  being  brittle  let  him  in, 
Just  deep  enough  to  catch  his  chin ; 
And  in  that  woful  plight  he  hung, 
With  only  power  to  move  his  tongue. 

A  brother  skater  near  at  hand, 
A  Papist  bom  in  foreign  land. 
With  hasty  strokes  directly  flew 
To  save  poor  Mordecai  the  Jew — 
But  first,  quoth  he,  I  must  enjoin 
That  you  renounce  your  faith  for  mine ; 
There^s  no  entreaties  else  will  do, 
'Tis  heresy  to  help  a  Jew 

**  Forswear  mine  fait  I  No !  Cot  ibrbidi 
Dat  would  be  fcry  base  indeed. 
Come  never  mind  such  tings  as  deeze, 
Tink,  tink,  how  fery  hard  it  freeze. 
More  coot  you  do,  more  coot  you  be, 
Vat  signifies  your  fait  to  me. 
Come  tink  agen,  how  cold  and  vet, 
And  help  me  out  von  little  bit.** 

By  holy  mass,  *tis  hard,  I  own, 
To  see  a  man  both  hang  and  drown, 
And  can't  relieve  him  from  his  pligh 
Because  he  is  an  Israelite ; 
The  church  refuses  all  assistance, 
Beyond  a  certain  pale  and  distance; 
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Is  praying  for  your  soui  my  friend. 

**Pray  for  mine  soul,  ha!  hal  you  make  me  laugh. 
You  petter  help  me  out  py  half: 
Mine  soul  I  farrant  vill  take  care, 
To  pray  for  her  own  self  my  tear ; 
So  tink  a  little  now  for  me, 
^18  I  am  in  de  hole,  not  she.** 

The  church  forbids  it,  friend,  and  saith 
That  all  shall  die  who  have  no  faith* 

**  Veil,  if  I  must  pelieve,  I  must. 
But  help  me  out  von  little  first.*' 

No,  not  an  inch  without  Amen. 
That  seals  the  whole — ^"  Veil,  hear  me  den, 
I  here  renounce  for  coot  and  all, 
De  race  of  Jews  both  great  and  small ; 
*Ti8  de  varst  trado  peneath  the  sun, 
Or  varst  religion ;  dat*s  all  vun. 
Dey  cheat,  and  get  deir  living  py*t, 
And  lie,  and  swear  de  lie  is  right. 
1*11  CO  to  mass  as  soon  as  ever 
I  get  to  toder  side  de  river. 
So  help  me  out,  dow  Christian  friend, 
Dat  I  may  do  as  I  intendJ** 

Perhaps  you  do  intend  to  cheat. 
If  once  you  get  upon  your  feet. 

"  No,  no,  I  do  intend  to  be 
A  Christian^  such  a  one  as  dee*** 

For,  tliought  the  Jew,  he  is  as  much  * 

A  Christian  man  as  I  am  such. 

The  bigot  Papist  joyful  hearted 
To  hear  the  heretic  converted. 
Replied  to  the  designing  Jew, 
This  was  a  happy  fall  for  you : 
You*d  better  die  a  Christian  now, 
For  if  you  live  you*ll  break  your  vow. 
Then  said  no  more,  but  in  a  trice 
Popp*d  Mordecai  beneath  the  ice. 

ATLANTICUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CASE  OF  THE  OFFICERS  OF  EXCISE;  WITH  RE- 
MARKS ON  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  OFFICERS, 
AND  ON  THE  NUMEROUS  EVILS  ARISING  TO  THE 
REVENUE,  FROM  THE  INSUFFICIENCY  OF  THE 
PRESENT  SALARY :  HUMBLY  ADDRESSED  TO  THE 
MEMBERS  OF  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 


IntroductiofL 

As  a  design  among  the  Excise  ofiicers  throughout  the  kingdom 
is  on  foot,  for  an  humble  application  to  parliament  next  session,  to 
have  the  state  of  their  salaries  taken  into  consideration  ;  it  has  been 
judged  not  only  expedient,  but  highly  necessary,  to  present  a  state 
of  their  case,  previous  to  the  presentation  of  their  petition. 

There  are  some  cases  so  singularly  reasonable,  that  the  more 
they  are  considered,  the  more  weight  they  obtain.  It  is  a  strong 
evidence  both  of  simplicity  and  honest  confidence,  when  petitioners 
in  any  case  ground  their  hopes  of  relief  on  having  their  case  fully 
and  perfectly  known  and  understood. 

Simple  as  this  subject  may  appear  at  first,  it  is  a  matter,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  not  unworthy  a  parliamentary  attention.  It  b  a 
subject  interwoven  with  a  variety  of  reasons  from  different  causes. 
New  matter  will  arise  on  every  thought.  If  the  poverty  of  the 
ofictrs  of  Excite^  if  the  temptations  arising  from  their  poverty^  if 
the  qualifications  of  persons  to  be  admitted  into  employment^  if 
the  security  of  the  revenue  itself  are  matters  of  any  weight,  then  I 
am  conscious  that  my  voluntary  services  in  this  business,  will  pro- 
duce some  good  effect  or  other,  either  to  the  better  security  of  the 
revenue,  the  relief  of  the  officers,  or  both. 

Whbn  a  year's  salary  is  mentioned  in  the  gross,  it  acquires  a 
degree  of  consequence  from  its  sound,  which  it  would  not  if  sepa- 
rated into  daily  payments,  and  if  the  charges  attending  the  receiving. 
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and  other  unavoidable  expenses  were  considered  with  it.  Fifl^ 
pounds  a  year,  and  one  shilling  and  nine  pence  farthing  a  day, 
carry  as  difierent  degrees  of  significancy  with  them,  as  my  Lord's 
steward,  and  the  steward's  laborer ;  and  yet  an  outride  officer  in 
the  Excise,  under  the  name  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  receives  for 
himself  no  more  than  one  shilling  and  nine  pence  farthing  a  day. 

After  tax,  charity,  and  sitting  expenses  are  deducted,  there  re- 
mains very  little  more  than  forty-six  pounds ;  and  the  expenses  of 
horse  keeping,  in  many  places,  cannot  be  brought  under  fourteen 
pounds  a  year,  besides  the  purchase  at  first,  and  the  hazard  of  life, 
which  reduces  it  to  thirty-two  pounds  per  annum,  or  one  shilling 
and  nine  pence  farthing  a  day. 

I ,  have  spoken  more  particularly  of  the  outrides,  as  they  arc  by 
far  the  most  numerous,  being  in  proportion  to  the  foot  walk  as 
eight  is  to  five  throughout  the  kingdom.  Yet  in  the  latter,  the 
same  misfortunes  exist ;  the  channel  of  them  only  is  altered.  The 
Oicessive  dearness  of  house  rent,  the  great  burthen  of  rates  and 
taxes,  and  the  excessive  price  of  all  necessaries  of  life,  in  cities  and 
large  trading  towns,  nearly  counterbalances  the  expenses  of  horse 
keeping.  Every  oiRce  has  its  stages  of  promotions,  but  the  pecu- 
niary advantages  arising  from  a  foot  walk  are  so  inconsiderable, 
and  the  loss  of  disposing  of  efifcCts,  or  the  charges  of  removing 
them  to  any  considerable  distance,  so  great,  that  many  outride  offi- 
cers with  a  family  remain  as  they  are,  from  an  inability  to  bear  the 
h)8s,  or  support  the  expense. 

The  officers  resident  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
are  exempt  from  the  particular  disadvantages  of  removals.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  circumstance  which  they  enjoy  superior  to 
their  country  brethren.  In  every  other  respect  they  lie  under  the 
same  hardships,  and  suffer  the  same  distresses. 

There  are  no  perquisites  or  advantages  in  the  least  annexed  to 
the  employment.  A  few  officers  who  are  stationed  along  the  coast, 
may  sometimes  have  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  seizure  of 
contraband  goods,  and  that  frequently  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives: 
hut  the  inland  officers  can  have  no  such  opportunities.  Besides, 
the  surveying  duty  in  the  excise  it  is  so  continual,  that  without 
remissness  from  the  real  business  itself,-  there  is  no  time  to  seek 
after  them.  With  the  officers  of  the  customs  it  is  quite  otherwise, 
their  whole  time  and  care  being  appropriated  to  that  service,  and 
their  profits  are  in  proportion  to  their  vigilance. 
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If  the  increase  of  money  in  the  kingdom  is  one  cause  of  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  the  case  of  the  Excise  officers  is  peculiarly  pitia- 
ble. No  increase  comes  to  them — they  are  shut  out  from  the  gene- 
ral blessing — they  behold  it  like  a  map  of  Peru.  The  answer  of 
Abraham  to  Dives  is  somewhat  applicable  to  them, "  There  is  a 
great  gulf  Jixed.^^ 

To  the  wealthy  and  humane,  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  concern, 
that  their  affluence  should  becoine  the  misfortune  of  others.  Were 
the  money  in  the  kingdom  to  be  increased  double,  the  salary  would 
in  value  be  reduced  one  half.  Every  step  upwards,  is  a  step 
downwards  with  them.  Not  to  be  partakers  of  the  increase  would 
be  a  little  hard,  but  to  be  sufferers  by  it  exceedingly  so.  The  me- 
chanic and  the  laborer  may  in  a  great  measure  ward  off  the  distress, 
by  raising  the  price  of  their  manufactures  or  their  work,  but  the 
situation  of  the  officers  admit  of  no  such  relief. 

Another  consideration  in  their  behalf,  (and  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  Excise,)  is,  that  as  the  law  of  their  office  removes  them  far 
from  their  natural  friends  and  relations,  it  consequently  prevents 
those  occasional  assistances  from  them,  which  are  seryiceably  felt 
in  a  family,  and  which  even  the  poorest,  among  the  poor,  enjoys. 
Most  poor  mechanics,  or  even  common  laborers,  have  some  rela 
tions  or  friends,  wiio.  either  out  of  benevolence  or  pride,  keep  their 
children  from  nakedness,  supply  them  occasionally  with  perhaps 
half  a  hog,  a  load  of  wood,  a  chaldron  of  coals,  or  something  or 
other,  which  abates  the  severity  of  theu*  distress;  and  yet  those 
men  thus  relieved,  will  frequently  earn  more  than  the  daily  pay  of 
an  Excise  officer. 

Perhaps  an  officer  will  appear  more  reputable  with  the  same  pay, 
than  a  mechanic  or  laborer.  The  difference  arises  from  sentiment, 
not  circumstances.  A  something  like  reputable  pride  makes  all 
the  distinction,  and  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  well  knows,  that 
none  suffer  so  much  as  they  who  endeavor  to  conceal  their  neces- 
sities. 

The  frequent  removals  which  unavoidably  happen  in  the  Excise, 
are  attended  with  such  an  expense,  especially  where  there  is  a 
family,  as  few  officers  are  able  to  support.  About  two  years  ago, 
an  officer  with  a  family,  under  orders  for  removing,  and  rather 
embarrassed  in  circumstances,  made  his  application  to  me,  and 
from  a  conviction  of  his  distress,  I  advanced  a  small  sum,  to  enable 
him  to  proceed.     He  ingenuously  declared,  that  without  the  assist- 
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and  other  unavoidable  expenses  were  considered  with  it.  Fifl^ 
pounds  a  year,  and  one  shilling  and  nine  pence  farthing  a  day, 
carry  as  difierent  degrees  of  significancy  with  them,  as  my  Lord's 
steward,  and  the  steward's  laborer ;  and  yet  an  outride  officer  in 
the  Excise,  under  the  name  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  receives  for 
himself  no  more  than  one  shilling  and  nine  pence  farthing  a  day. 

After  tax,  charity,  and  sitting  expenses  are  deducted,  there  re- 
raaini  very  little  more  than  forty-six  pounds ;  and  the  expenses  of 
horse  keeping,  in  many  places,  cannot  be  brought  under  fourteen 
pounds  a  year,  besides  the  purchase  at  first,  and  the  hazard  of  life, 
which  reduces  it  to  thirty-two  pounds  per  annum,  or  one  shilling 
and  nine  pence  farthing  a  day. 

I ,  have  spoken  more  particularly  of  the  outrides,  as  they  arc  by 
far  the  most  numerous,  being  in  proportion  to  the  foot  walk  as 
eight  is  to  five  throughout  the  kingdom.  Yet  in  the  latter,  the 
same  misfortunes  exist ;  the  channel  of  them  only  is  altered.  The 
excessive  dearness  of  house  rent,  the  great  burthen  of  rates  and 
taxes,  and  the  excessive  price  of  all  necessaries  of  life,  in  cities  and 
large  trading  towns,  nearly  counterbalances  the  expenses  of  horse 
keeping.  Every  oiRce  has  its  stages  of  promotions,  but  the  pecu- 
niary advantages  arising  from  a  foot  walk  are  so  inconsiderable, 
and  the  loss  of  disposing  of  efifects,  or  the  charges  of  removing 
them  to  any  considerable  distance,  so  great,  that  many  outride  offi- 
cers with  a  family  remain  as  they  are,  from  an  inability  to  bear  the 
loss,  or  support  the  expense. 

The  officers  resident  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
are  exempt  from  the  particular  disadvantages  of  removals.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  circumstance  which  they  enjoy  superior  to 
their  country  brethren.  In  every  other  respect  they  lie  under  the 
same  hardships,  and  suffer  the  same  distresses. 

There  are  no  perquisites  or  advantages  in  the  least  annexed  to 
the  employment.  A  few  officers  who  are  stationed  along  the  coast, 
may  sometimes  have  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  seizure  of 
contraband  goods,  and  that  frequently  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives: 
hut  the  inland  officers  can  have  no  such  opportunities.  Besides, 
the  surveying  duty  in  the  excise  it  is  so  continual,  that  without 
remissness  from  the  real  business  itself,-  there  is  no  time  to  seek 
after  them.  With  the  officers  of  the  ci^toms  it  is  quite  otherwise, 
their  whole  time  and  care  being  appropriated  to  that  service,  and 
their  profits  are  in  proportion  to  their  vigilance. 
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If  the  mcrease  of  money  in  the  kingdom  is  one  cause  of  the  higli 
price  of  provisions,  the  case  of  the  Excise  officers  is  peculiarly  pitia- 
ble. No  increase  comes  to  them — they  are  shut  out  from  the  gene- 
ral blessing — they  behold  it  like  a  map  of  Peru.  The  answer  of 
Abraham  to  Divos  is  somewhat  applicable  to  them, "  There  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed.^ 

To  the  wealthy  and  humane,  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  concern, 
that  their  affluence  should  becoine  the  misfortune  of  others.  Were 
the  money  in  the  kingdom  to  be  increased  double,  the  salary  would 
in  value  be  reduced  one  half.  Every  step  upwards,  is  a  step 
downwards  with  them.  Not  to  be  partakers  of  the  increase  would 
be  a  little  hard,  but  to  be  sufferers  by  it  exceedingly  so.  The  me- 
chanic and  the  laborer  may  in  a  great  measure  ward  off  the  distress, 
by  raising  the  price  of  their  manufactures  or  their  work,  but  the 
situation  of  the  officers  admit  of  no  such  relief. 

Another  consideration  in  their  behalf,  (and  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  Excise,)  is,  that  as  the  law  of  their  office  removes  them  far 
from  their  natural  friends  and  relations,  it  consequently  prevents 
those  occasional  assistances  from  them,  which  are  serviceably  felt 
in  a  family,  and  which  even  the  poorest,  among  the  poor,  enjoys. 
Most  poor  mechanics,  or  even  common  laborers,  have  some  rela 
tions  or  friends,  who,  either  out  of  benevolence  or  pride,  keep  their 
children  from  nakedness,  supply  them  occasionally  with  perhaps 
half  a  hog,  a  load  of  wood,  a  chaldron  of  coals,  or  something  or 
other,  which  abates  the  severity  of  their  distress;  and  yet  those 
men  thus  relieved,  will  frequently  earn  more  than  the  daily  pay  of 
an  Excise  officer. 

Perhaps  an  officer  will  appear  more  reputable  with  the  same  pay, 
than  a  mechanic  or  laborer.  The  difference  arises  from  sentiment, 
Dot  circumstances.  A  something  like  reputable  pride  makes  all 
the  distinction,  and  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  well  knows,  that 
none  suffer  so  much  as  they  who  endeavor  to  conceal  their  neces- 
sities. 

The  frequent  removals  which  unavoidably  happen  in  the  Excise, 
are  attended  with  such  an  expense,  especially  where  there  is  a 
famil}',  as  few  officers  are  able  to  support.  About  two  years  ago, 
an  officer  with  a  family,  under  orders  for  removing,  and  rather 
embarrassed  in  circumstances,  made  his  application  to  me,  and 
from  a  conviction  of  his  distress,  I  advanced  a  small  sum,  to  enable 
bim  to  proceed.     He  ingenuously  declared,  that  without  the  assist- 
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ance  of  some  friend,  he  should  be  driven  1o  do  injustice  to  hit 
creditors,  and  compelled  to  desert  the  duty  of  his  office.  He  has 
since  honestly  paid  me,  and  does  as  well  as  the  narrowness  of  such 
circumstances  can  admit  of. 

There  is  one  general  allowed  truth,  which  will  always  operate 
in  their  favor ;  which  is,  that  no  set  of  men,  under  his  Majesty, 
earn  their  salary  with  any  comparison  of  labor  and  fatigue,  with 
that  of  the  officers  of  Excise.  The  station  may  rather  be  called  a 
seat  of  constant  work,  than  either  a  place  or  an  employment.  Even 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  general  revenue,  they  are  un- 
equalled in  the  burthen  of  business  ;  a  riding  officcr^s  place  in  the 
customs,  whose  salary  is  sixty  pounds  a  year,  is  ease  to  theirs ;  and 
the  work  in  the  window  light  duty,  compared  with  the  Excise,  is 
lightness  itself;  yet  their  salary  is  subject  to  no  tax,  they  receive 
forty-nine  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  six  pence,  without  deduction. 

The  inconveniences  which  affect  an  Excise  officer,  are  almost 
endless ;  even  the  land  tax  assessment  upon  their  salaries,  which, 
though  the  government  pays,  falls  often  with  hardship  upon  them. 
The  place  of  their  residence,  on  account  of  the  land  tax,  has,  in 
many  instances,  created  frequent  contentions  between  parishes,  in 
which  the  officer,  though  the  innocent  and  unconcerned  cause  f  the 
quarrel,  has  been  the  greater  sufferer. 

To  point  out  particularly  the  impossibility  of  an  Excise  officer 
supporting  himself  and  family,  with  any  proper  degree  of  credit 
and  reputation,  on  so  scanty  a  pittance,  is  altogether  unnecessary. 
The  times,  the  voice  of  general  want,  are  proofs  themselves. 
Where  facts  are  sufficient,  arguments  are  useless ;  and  the  hints 
which  I  have  produced,  are  such  us  affect  the  officers  of  Excise 
difierently  to  any  other  set  of  men.  A  single  man  may  barely 
live ;  but  as  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  legislature,  or  the  Hon. 
Board  of  Excise,  to  impose  a  state  of  celibacy  on  them,  the  con 
dition  of  nrach  the  gi'eaterpart  is  truly  wretched  and  pitiable. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  why  do  the  Excise  officers  complain  X 
They  are  not  pressed  into  the  service,  and  may  relinquish  it  when 
they  please ;  if  they  can  mend  themselves  why  don*t  they  ?  Alas ! 
what  a  mockery  of  pity  would  it  be,  to  give  such  an  answer  to  an 
honest,  faithful,  old  officer  in  the  Excise,  who  had  spent  the  prime 
of  his  life  in  the  service,  and  was  become  unfit  for  any  thing  else ! 
The  time  limited  for  an  admission  into  an  Excise  employment,  is 
between  twenty-one  and  thirty  years  of  age,  the  very  flower  of 
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life.  Every  other  hope  and  consideration  are  then  given  up,  and 
the  chance  of  establishing  themselves  in  any  other  business,  be- 
comes in  a  few  years  not  only  lost  to  them,  but  they  become  lost 
to  it. 

*'  llure  is  a  tidi  in  the  affairs  ofrntn^  which  ifembraced^  Uads 
an  to  fortune — that  neglected^  all  beyond  is  misery  or  wanL^* 

When  we  consider  how  few  in  the  Excise  arrive  at  any  com- 
fortable eminence,  and  the  date  of  life  when  such  promotions  only 
can  happen,  the  great  hazard  there  is  of  ill,  rather  than  good  for^ 
tune  in  the  attempt,  and  that  all  the  years  antecedent  to  that  is  a 
state  of  mere  existence,  wherein  they  are  shut  out  from  the  common 
chance  of  success  in  any  other  way :  a  reply  like  that  can  be  only 
a  derbion  of  their  wants.  It  is  almost  impossible,  after  any  long 
continuance  in  the  Excise,  that  they  can  live  any  other  way.  Such 
as  are  of  trades,  would  have  their  trades  to  learn  over  again ;  and 
people  would  have  but  litde  opinion  of  their  abilities  in  any  calling, 
who  had  been  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  absent  from  it.  Every 
year's  experience  gained  in  the  Excise,  is  a  year's  experience 
lost  in  trade ;  and  by  the  time  they  become  wise  officers,  they  be- 
come foolbh  workmen. 

Were  the  reasons  for  augmenting  the  salary  grounded  only  on 
the  charitableness  of  so  doing,  they  would  have  great  weight  with 
the  compassionate.  But  there  are  auxiliaries  of  such  a  powerful 
cast,  that  in  the  opinion  of  policy,  they  obtain  the  rank  of  originals. 
The  first  b  truly  the  case  of  the  officers,  but  thb  b  rather  the  case 
of  the  revenue. 

The  dbtresses  in  the  Excbe  are  so  generally  known,  that  num- 
bers of  gentlemen,  and  other  inhabitants  in  places  where  officers 
are  resident,  have  generously  and  humanely  recommended  their 
case  to  the  members  of  the  hon.  house  of  commons:  and  numbers 
of  traders  of  opulence  and  reputation,  well  knowing  that  the  poverty 
of  an  officer  may  subject  him  to  the  fraudulent  designs  of  some 
selfish  persons  under  hb  survey,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  fair 
trader,  and  trade  in  general,  have,  fi-om  principles  of  generosity 
and  justice,  joined  in  the  same  recommendation. 
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ance  of  some  friend,  he  should  be  driven  to  do  injustice  to  hit 
creditors,  and  compelled  to  desert  the  duty  of  his  office.  He  bai 
since  honestly  paid  me,  and  does  as  well  as  the  narrowness  of  such 
circumstances  can  admit  of. 

There  is  one  general  allowed  truth,  which  will  always  operate 
in  their  favor ;  which  is,  that  no  set  of  men,  under  his  Majesty, 
earn  their  salary  with  any  comparison  of  labor  and  fatigue,  with 
that  of  the  officers  of  Excise.  The  station  may  rather  be  called  a 
seat  of  constant  work,  than  either  a  place  or  an  employment.  Even 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  general  revenue,  they  are  un- 
equalled in  the  burthen  of  business  ;  a  riding  officer*s  place  in  the 
customs,  whose  salary  is  sixty  pounds  a  year,  is  ease  to  theirs ;  and 
the  work  in  the  window  light  duty,  compared  with  the  Excise,  is 
lightness  itself;  yet  their  salary  is  subject  to  no  tax,  they  receive 
forty-nine  poimds  twelve  shillings  and  six  pence,  without  deduction. 

The  inconveniences  which  affect  an  Excise  officer,  are  almost 
endless  ;  even  the  land  tax  assessment  upon  tlieir  salaries,  which, 
though  the  government  pays,  falls  often  with  hardship  upon  them. 
The  place  of  their  residence,  on  account  of  the  land  tax,  has,  in 
many  instances,  created  frequent  contentions  between  parishes,  in 
which  the  officer,  though  the  innocent  and  unconcerned  cause  f  the 
quarrel,  has  been  the  greater  sufferer. 

To  point  out  particularly  the  impossibility  of  an  Excise  officer 
supporting  himself  and  family,  with  any  proper  degree  of  credit 
and  reputation,  on  so  scanty  a  pittance,  is  altogether  unnecessary. 
The  times,  the  voice  of  general  want,  are  proofs  themselves, 
Where  facts  are  sufficient,  arguments  are  useless ;  and  the  hints 
which  I  have  produced,  are  such  us  affect  the  officers  of  Excise 
differently  to  any  other  set  of  men.  A  single  man  may  barely 
live ;  but  as  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  legislature,  or  the  Hon. 
Board  of  Excise,  to  impose  a  state  of  celibacy  on  them,  the  con 
dition  of  much  the  greater  part  is  truly  wretched  and  pitiable. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  why  do  the  Excise  officers  complain  t 
They  are  not  pressed  into  the  service,  and  may  relinquish  it  when 
they  please ;  if  they  can  mend  themselves  why  don*t  they?  Alas ! 
what  a  mockery  of  pity  would  it  be,  to  give  such  an  answer  to  an 
honest,  faithful,  old  officer  in  the  Excise,  who  had  spent  the  prime 
of  his  life  in  the  service,  and  was  become  unfit  for  any  thing  else ! 
The  time  limited  for  an  admission  into  an  Excise  employment,  is 
between  twenty-one  and  thirty  years  of  age,  the  very  flower  of 
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life.  Every  other  hope  and  consideration  are  then  given  up,  and 
die  chance  of  establishing  themselves  in  any  other  bu8iness«  be- 
comes in  a  few  years  not  only  lost  to  them,  but  they  become  lost 
to  it. 

**  There  is  a  tidi  in  the  affairs  of  merit  which  ifemhractd^  kads 
m  to  fortune — that  neglected^  all  beyond  is  misery  or  want.^^ 

When  we  consider  how  few  in  the  Excise  arrive  at  any  com- 
fortable emmence,  and  the  date  of  life  when  such  promotions  only 
can  happen,  the  great  hazard  there  is  of  ill,  rather  than  good  for^ 
time  in  the  attempt,  and  that  all  the  years  antecedent  to  that  is  a 
state  of  mere  existence,  wherein  they  are  shut  out  from  the  common 
chance  of  success  in  any  other  way :  a  reply  like  that  can  be  only 
a  derision  of  their  Avants.  It  b  almost  impossible,  after  any  long 
continuance  in  the  Excise,  that  they  can  live  any  other  way.  Such 
as  are  of  trades,  would  have  their  trades  to  learn  over  again ;  and 
people  would  have  but  little  opinion  of  their  abilities  in  any  calling, 
who  had  been  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  absent  from  it  Every 
yearns  experience  gained  in  the  Excise,  is  a  year's  experience 
lost  in  trade ;  and  by  the  time  they  become  wise  officers,  they  be- 
come foolbh  workmen. 

Were  the  reasons  for  augmenting  the  salary  grounded  only  on 
the  charitableness  of  so  doing,  they  would  have  great  weight  with 
the  compassionate.  But  there  are  auxiliaries  of  such  a  powerful 
cast,  that  in  the  opinion  of  policy,  they  obtain  the  rank  of  originals. 
The  first  is  truly  the  case  of  the  officers,  but  thb  b  rather  the  case 
of  the  revenue. 

The  dbtresses  in  the  Excbe  are  so  generally  known,  that  num- 
bers of  gentlemen,  and  other  inhabitants  in  places  where  officers 
are  resident,  have  generously  and  humanely  recommended  their 
case  to  the  members  of  the  hon.  house  of  commons:  and  numbers 
of  traders  of  opulence  and  reputation,  well  knowing  that  the  poverty 
of  an  officer  may  subject  him  to  the  fraudulent  designs  of  some 
selfish  persons  under  hb  survey,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  fair 
trader,  and  trade  in  general,  have,  from  principles  of  generosity 
and  justice,  joined  in  the  same  reconunendation. 
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Thoughts  on  the  corruption  of  principles^  and  on  the  pnmerom 

evils  arising  to  the  revenue^  from  the  too  great  povertjf  of  the 

officers  of  Excise. 

It  has  always  been  the  wisdom  of  goverHmeiU,  to  consider  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  persons  in  trust.  Why  are  lai]ge 
salaries  given  in  many  instances,  but  to  proportion  it  to  the  trast, 
to  set  men  above  temptation,  and  to  make  it  even  literally  worth 
their  while  to  be  honest  1  The  salaries  of  the  judges  have  been 
augmented,  and  their  places  made  independent  even  of  the  crown 
itself,  for  the  above  wise  purposes. 

Certainly  there  can  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing  diere 
is  such  an  instinct  as  fraUty  among  the  officers  of  Ezdae,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  that  the  most  efiectoal 
method  to  keep  men  honest  is  to  enable  them  to  Iwe  so.  The 
tenderness  of  conscience  is  too  often  overmatched  by  cne  sharpness 
of  want ;  and  principle,  like  charity,  yields  with  just  reluctance 
enough  to  excuse  itself.  There  is  a  powerful  rhetoric  in  necessity, 
which  exceeds  even  a  Dunning  or  a  Wedderburne.  No  argument 
can  satisfy  the  feelings  of  hunger,  or  abate  the  edge  of  appetite. 
Nothing  tends  to  a  greater  corruption  of  manners  and  principles, 
than  a  too  great  distress  of  circumstances ;  and  the  corruption  is 
of  that  kind,  that  it  spreads  a  plaster  for  itself:  like  a  viper,  it 
carries  a  cure,  thongh  a  false  one,  for  its  own  poison.  Agur, 
without  any  alternative,  has  made  dishonesty  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  poverty,  "  Lest  I  be  poor  and  steal."  A  very  little 
degree  of  that  dangerous  kind  of  philosophy,  which  is  the  ahnost 
certain  effect  of  involuntary  poverty,  will  teach  men  to  believe,  that 
to  starve  is  more  criminal  than. to  steal,  by  as  much  as  every  species 
of  self  murder  exceeds  every  other  crime ;  that  true  honesty  is 
sentimental,  and  the  practice  of  it  dependent  upon  circumstances. 
If  the  gay  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  the 
great  the  temptations  of  ambition,  or  tlie  miser  the  acqulsitioii  of 
wealth,  how  much  stronger  are  the  provocations  of  want  and  po^ 
verty?  The  excitements  to  pleasure,  grandeur,  or  riches,  are 
mere  "  shadows  of  a  shade,**  compared  to  the  irresistible  necessities 
of  nature.  *'  Not  to  be  led  into  temptation,*'  b  the  prayer  of  divinity 
itself;  and  to  guard  against,  or  rather  to  prevent,  such  insnaring 
situations,  is  one  of  the  greatest  heights  of  human  prudence:  in 
private  life  it  is  partly  religious;  and  in  a  revenue  sense,  it  is 
tmly  political 
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The  rich,  in  ease  and  affluence,  may  think  I  have  drawn  an  un« 
natural  portrait;  hut  could  they  descend  to  the  cold  regions  of 
want,  the  circle  of  polar  poverty,  they  would  find  their  opinions 
changing  with  the  climate.  There  are  habits  of  thinking  peculiar 
to  difierent  conditions,  and  to  find  thera  out  is  truly  to  study  man- 
kind* 

That  the  situation  of  an  Excise  officer  is  of  this  dangerous  kind, 
must  be  allowed  by  every  one  who  will  consider  the  trust  unavoid- 
ably reposed  in  him,  and  compare  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances with  the  hardship  of  the  times.  If  the  salary  was  judged 
competent  an  hundred  years  ago,  it  cannot  be  so  now.  Should  it 
be  advanced,  that  if  the  present  set  of  officers  arc  dissatisfied  with 
the  salary,  that  enow  may  be  procured,  not  only  for  the  present 
salary,  but  for  less ;  the  answer  is  extremely  easy.  The  question 
needs  only  to  be  put ;  it  destroys  itself.  Were  two  or  three  thou- 
sand men  to  ofler  to  execute  the  office  without  any  salary,  would 
the  government  accept  them  ?  No.  Were  the  same  number  to 
ofier  the  same  service  for  a  salary  less  than  can  possibly  support 
them,  would  the  government  accept  them  ?  Certainly  not ;  for 
while  nature,  in  spite  of  law  or  religion,  makes  it  a  ruling  principle 
not  to  starve,  the  event  would  be  this,  that  as  they  could  not  live 
on  the  salary,  they  would  discretionally  live  out  of  the  duty. 
Quere,  whether  poverty  has  not  too  great  an  influence  now? 
Were  the  employment  a  place  of  direct  labor,  and  not  of  trust,  then 
frugality  in  the  salary  would  be  sound  policy :  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  greatest  single  branch  of  the  revenue,  a  duty 
amounting  to  near  five  millions  sterling,  is  annually  charged  by  a 
set  of  men,  most  of  whom  are  wanting  even  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  life,  the  thought  must,  to  every  friend  to  honesty,  to  every 
person  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  public  money,  be 
strong  and  striking.  Poor  and  in  power,  are  powerful  temptations ; 
I  call  it  power,  because  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  defraud. 
The  trust  unavoidably  reposed  in  an  Excise  officer  is  so  great,  that 
it  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom,  and  perhaps  of  interest,  to  secure 
him  from  the  temptations  of  downright  poverty.  To  relieve  their 
wants  would  be  charity,  but  to  secure  the  revenue  by  so  doing, 
would  be  prudence.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  at  the  office  but  some 
detections  are  made  of  fraudulent  and  collusive  proceedings.  The 
poverty  of  the  officers  is  the  fairest  bait  for  a  designing  trader  that 
can  possibly  be ;  such  introduce  themselves  to  the  officei  under  the 
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Thoughts  on  the  corruption  of  jprinciphs^  and  on  the  mmeroiu 

evils  arising  to  the  revenue^  from  the  too  great  povertjf  of  jthe 

officers  of  Excise. 

It  has  always  been  the  wisdom  of  goverameat,  to  consider  the 
gituatjon  and  circumstances  of  persons  in  trust.  Why  are  lai]ge 
salaries  given  in  many  instances,  but  to  proportion  it  to  the  trust, 
to  set  men  above  temptation,  and  to  make  it  even  literally  worth 
theur  while  to  be  honest  1  The  salaries  of  the  judges  have  been 
augmented,  and  their  places  made  independent  even  of  the  crown 
itself,  for  the  above  wise  purposes. 

Certainly  there  can  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing  diere 
is  such  an  instinct  as  fraUty  among  the  ofBcers  of  Ezdae,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  that  the  most  effectual 
method  to  keep  men  honest  is  to  enable  them  to  U/e  so.  The 
tenderness  of  conscience  is  too  often  overmatched  by  che  sharpness 
of  want ;  and  principle,  like  charity,  yields  with  just  relactance 
enough  to  excuse  itself.  There  is  a  powerful  rhetoric  m  necessiQ^, 
which  exceeds  even  a  Dunning  or  a  Wedderburne.  No  argument 
can  satisfy  the  feelings  of  hunger,  or  abate  the  edge  of  appetite. 
Nothing  tends  to  a  greater  corruption  of  manners  and  principles, 
than  a  too  great  distress  of  circumstances ;  and  the  corruption  is 
of  that  kind,  that  it  spreads  a  plaster  for  itself:  like  a  viper,  it 
carries  a  cure,  though  a  false  one,  for  its  own  poison.  AguTi 
without  any  alternative,  has  made  dishonesty  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  poverty,  "Lest  I  be  poor  and  steal."  A  very  little 
degree  of  that  dangerous  kind  of  philosophy,  which  is  the  almost 
certain  effect  of  involuntary  poverty,  will  teach  men  to  believe,  that 
to  starve  is  more  criminal  than  .to  steal,  by  as  much  as  every  species 
of  self  murder  exceeds  every  other  crime ;  that  true  honesty  is 
sentimental,  and  the  practice  of  it  dependent  upon  circumstances. 
If  the  gay  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  the 
great  the  temptations  of  ambition,  or  the  miser  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  how  much  stronger  are  the  provocations  of  want  and  po^ 
verty?  The  excitements  to  pleasure,  grandeur,  or  riches,  are 
mere  "  shadows  of  a  shade,*'  compared  to  the  irresistible  necessities 
of  nature.  ••  Not  to  be  led  into  temptation,'*  is  the  prayer  of  divinity 
itself;  and  to  guard  against,  or  rather  to  prevent,  such  insnaring 
situations,  is  one  of  the  greatest  heights  of  human  prudence:  in 
private  life  it  is  partly  religious;  and  in  a  revenue  sense,  it  is 
truly  political 
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The  rich,  in  ease  and  affluence,  may  think  I  have  drawn  an  un« 
oataral  portrait;  but  could  they  descend  to  the  cold  regions  of 
want,  the  circle  of  polar  poverty,  they  would  find  their  opinions 
changing  with  the  climate.  There  are  habits  of  thinking  peculiar 
to  difierent  conditions,  and  to  find  thera  out  is  truly  to  study  man- 
kind* 

That  the  situation  of  an  Excise  officer  is  of  this  dangerous  kind» 
must  be  allowed  by  every  one  who  will  consider  the  trust  unavoid- 
ably reposed  in  him,  and  compare  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances with  the  hardship  of  the  times.  If  the  salary  was  judged 
competent  an  hundred  years  ago,  it  cannot  be  so  now.  Should  it 
be  advanced,  that  if  the  present  set  of  officers  arc  dissatisfied  with 
the  salary,  that  enow  may  be  procured,  not  only  for  the  present 
salary,  but  for  less ;  the  answer  is  extremely  easy.  The  question 
needs  only  to  be  put ;  it  destroys  itself.  Were  two  or  three  thou- 
sand men  to  offer  to  execute  the  office  without  any  salary,  would 
the  government  accept  them  ?  No.  Were  the  same  number  to 
offer  the  same  service  for  a  salary  less  than  can  possibly  support 
them,  would  the  government  accept  them  ?  Certainly  not ;  for 
while  nature,  in  spite  of  law  or  religion,  makes  it  a  ruling  principle 
not  to  starve,  the  event  would  be  this,  that  as  they  could  not  live 
on  the  salary,  they  would  discretionally  live  out  of  the  duly. 
Quere,  whether  poverty  has  not  too  great  an  influence  nowT 
Were  the  employment  a  place  of  direct  labor,  and  not  of  trust,  then 
firugality  in  the  salary  would  be  sound  policy :  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  greatest  single  branch  of  the  revenue,  a  duty 
amoonting  to  near  five  millions  sterling,  is  annually  charged  by  a 
let  of  men,  most  of  whom  are  wanting  even  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  life,  the  thought  must,  to  every  friend  to  honesty,  to  every 
person  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  public  money,  be 
strong  and  striking.  Poor  and  in  power,  are  powerful  temptations ; 
I  call  it  power,  because  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  defraud. 
The  trust  unavoidably  reposed  in  an  Excise  officer  is  so  great,  that 
it  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom,  and  perhaps  of  interest,  to  secure 
him  from  the  temptations  of  downright  poverty.  To  relieve  their 
wants  would  be  charity,  but  to  secure  the  revenue  by  so  doing, 
would  be  prudence.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  at  the  office  but  some 
detections  are  made  of  fraudulent  and  collusive  proceedings.  The 
poverty  of  the  officers  is  the  fairest  bait  for  a  designing  trader  that 
can  possibly  be ;  such  introduce  themselves  to  the  officei  under  the 
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common  plea  of  the  insufficiency  of  tho  salary.  Every  considereta 
raind  must  allow,  that  poverty  and  opportunity  corrupt  many  as 
honest  man.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  so  many  opulent  and 
reputable  traders  have  recommended  the  case  of  the  officers  to  die 
good  favor  of  their  representatives.  They  ^re  sensible  of  the 
pinching  circumstances  of  tlie  officers,  and  of  the  injury  to  trade  in 
general,  from  the  advantages  which  are  taken  of  them.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  fair  trader,  and  the  security  of  the  revenue,  are  so 
inseparably  one,  that  their  interest  or  injuries  are  alike.  It  is  die 
opinion  of  such  whose  situation  give  them  a  perfect  knowledge  in 
the  matter,  that  the  revenue  suffers  more  by  the  corruption  of  a 
few  officers  in  a  country,  than  would  make  a  handsome  addition  to 
the  salary  of  the  whole  number  m  the  same  place. 

I  very  lately  knew  an  instance  where  it  b  evident,  on  compari- 
son of  the  duty  charged  since,  that  the  revenue  suffered  by  one 
trader,  (and  he  not  a  very  considerable  one,)  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds  per  annum  for  several  years ;  and  yet  the 
benefit  to  the  officer  was  a  mere  trifle,  in  consideration  of  the  trader's. 
Without  doubt  the  officer  would  have  thought  himself  much  hapjMer 
to  have  received  the  same  addition  another  way.  The  bread  of 
deceit  is  a  bread  of  bitterness ;  but  alas !  how  few  in  times  of  want 
and  hardship  are  capable  of  thinking  so :  objects  appear  under  new 
colors,  and  in  shapes  not  naturally  their  own;  hunger  sucks  In  the 
deception,  and  necessity  reconciles  it  to  conscience. 

The  commissioners  of  Excbe  strongly  enjoin,  that  no  officer  ac- 
cept any  treat,  gratuity,  or,  in  short,  lay  himself  under  any  kind  of 
obligation  to  the  traders  under  their  survey :  the  wisdom  of  such  an 
injunction  is  evident;  but  the  practice  of  It,  surrounded  with 
children  and  poverty,  is  scarcely  possible ;  and  such  obligations, 
wherever  they  exist,  must  operate,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
injury  of  the  revenue.  Favors  will  naturally  beget  their  likenesses, 
especially  where  the  return  is  not  at  our  own  expense. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked,  by  a  gentleman  whose  knowledge  in 
excise  business  is  indisputable,  that  there  are  numbers  of  officers 
who  are  even  afraid  to  look  into  an  unentered  room,  lest  they  should 
give  offence.  Poverty  and  obligation  tie  up  the  hands  of  office, 
and  give  a  prejudicial  bias  to  the  mind. 

There  is  another  kind  of  evil,  which,  though  itmay  never  amount 
to  what  may  be  deemed  criminality  in  law,  yet  it  may  amount  to 
what  b  much  worse  in  effect,  and  that  b,  a  constant  and  perpetual 
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bakage  in  the  revenue :  a  sort  of  gratitude  in  the  dark,  a  distant 
requital  for  such  civilities  as  only  the  lowest  poverty  would  accept, 
and  which  are  a  thousand  per  cent  ahove  the  value  of  the  civility 
received.  Yet  there  is  no  immediate  collusion;  the  trader  and 
officer  are  hoth  safe;  the  design,  if  discovered,  passes  for  error. 

These,  with  numberless  other  evils,  have  all  their  origin  in  the 
poverty  of  the  officers.  Poverty,  in  defiance  of  principle,  begets  a 
degree  of  meanness  that  will  stoop  to  almost  any  thing.  A  thou- 
sand refinements  of  argument  may  be  brought  to  prove,  that  the 
practice  of  honesty  will  be  still  the  same,  in  the  most  trying  and 
necessitous  circumstances.  He  who  never  was  an  hungered  man 
may  ai^e  finely  on  the  subjection  of  his  appetite ;  and  he  who  never 
was  distressed,  may  harangue  as  beautifully  on  the  power  of  princi- 
ple. But  poverty,  like  grief,  has  an  incurable  deafness,  which 
never  hears ;  the  oration  loses  all  its  edge ;  and  '^  To  be^  or  not  to 
be,'*  becomes  the  only  question. 

There  is  a  striking  difierence  between  dishonesty  arising  from 
want  of  food,  and  want  of  principle.  The  first  is  worthy  of  com* 
passion,  the  other  of  punishment.  Nature  never  produced  a  man 
who  would  starve  in  a  well  stored  larder,  because  the  provisions 
were  not  his  own :  but  he  who  robs  it  from  luxury  of  appetite  de 
serves  a  gibbet. 

There  is  another  evil  which  the  poverty  of  the  salary  produces, 
and  which  nothing  but  an  augmentation  can  remove ;  and  that  is, 
negligence  and  indifference.  These  may  not  appear  of  such  dark 
complexion  as  fraud  and  collusion,  but  their  injuries  to  the  revenue 
are  the  same.  It  is  impossible  tliat  any  office  of  business  can  be 
regarded  as  it  ought,  where  this  ruinous  disposition  exists.  It  re- 
quires no  sort  of  argument  to  prove,  that  the  value  set  upon  any 
place  or  employment,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  it;  and 
that  diligence  or  negligence  will  arise  from  the  same  cause.  The 
continual  number  of  relinquishments  and  discharges  always  happen- 
ing in  the  Excise,  are  evident  proofs  of  it. 

Persons  first  coming  into  the  Excise,  form  very  different  notions 
of  it,  to  what  they  have  afterwards.  The  gay  ideas  of  promotion 
soon  expire ;  continuance  of  work,  the  strictness  of  the  duty,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  salary,  soon  beget  negligence  and  indifference : 
the  course  continues  for  a  while,  the  revenue  suffers,  and  the  officer 
is  discharged :  the  vacancy  is  soon  filled  upi  new  ones  artae  to 
produce  the  same  mischief,  and  share  the  same  fate. 
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What  adds  still  more  to  the  weight  of  this  grievance  is,  that  thft 
destructive  disposilion  reigns  most  among  such  as  are  otherwise  the 
most  proper  and  qualified  for  the  emploj^ment ;  such  as  are  neither 
fit  for  the  Excise,  or  any  thing  else,  are  glad  to  hold  in  hy  any 
means :  but  the  revenue  lies  at  as  much  hazard  from  their  want  of 
judgment,  as  from  the  others*  want  of  diligence. 

In  private  life,  no  man  would  trust  the  execution  of  any  important 
concern,  to  a  servant  who  was  careless  whether  he  did  it  or  not, 
and  the  same  rule  must  hold  good  in  a  revenue  sense.  The  com- 
missioners may  continue  discharging  every  day,  and  the  example 
will  have  no  weight  while  the  salary  is  an  object  so  inconsiderable, 
and  this  disposition  has  such  a  general  existence.  Should  it  be 
advanced,  that  if  men  will  be  careless  of  such  bread  as  is  in  their 
possession,  they  will  still  be  the  same  were  it  better;  I  answer  that, 
as  the  disposition  I  am  speaking  of  is  not  the  effect  of  natural 
idleness,  but  of  dissatisfaction  in  point  of  profit,  they  would  not 
continue  the  same.  A  good  servant  will  be  careful  of  a  good  place, 
though  very  indifierent  about  a  bad  one.  Besides,  thb  spirit  of  in- 
difiercnce,  should  it  procure  a  discharge,  is  no  way  affecting  to 
their  circumstances.  The  easy  transition  of  a  qualified  ofiicer  to  a 
compting  house,  or  at  least  a  school  master,  at  any  time,  as  it  na- 
turally supports  and  backs  his  indifference  about  the  Excise,  so  it 
takes  off  all  punishment  from  the  order  whenever  it  happens. 

I  have  known  numbers  discharged  from  the  Excise,  who  would 
have  been  a  credit  to  their  patrons  and  the  employment,  could  they 
have  found  it  worth  their  while  to  have  attended  to  it.  No  man 
enters  into  the. Excise  with  any  higher  expectations  than  a  compe- 
tent maintenance ;  but  not  to  find  even  that,  can  produce  nothing 
but  corruption^  collusion^  and  neglect. 

Remarks  on  the  qualification  of  Officers. 
In  employments  where  direct  labor  only  is  wanted,  and  trust 
quite  out  of  the  question,  the  service  is  merely  animal  or  mechanical. 
In  cutting  a  river,  or  forming  a  road,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of 
fraud,  the  merit  of  honesty  is  of  but  little  weight.  Health,  strength, 
and  hardiness,  are  the  laborer's  virtues.  But  where  property  de- 
pends on  the  trust,  and  lies  at  the  discretion  of  the  servant,  the 
judgement  of  the  master  takes  a  different  channel,  both  in  the  choice 
and  the  wages.  The  honest  and  dissolute  have  here  no  comparison 
of  merit.     A  known  thief  may  be  trusted  to  gather  stones;  but  a 
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Steward  oaght  to  be  proof  against  the  temptations  of  uncounted 
gdd. 

The  Excise  is  so  far  from  being  of  the  nature  of  the  first,  that  it 
is  all,  and  more  than  can  commonly  be  put  together  in  the  hat : 
It  b  a  place  of  poverty,  of  trust,  of  opportunity,  and  temptation.^ 
A  compound  of  discords,  where  the  more  they  harmonize,  the  more 
they  ofiend. 

To  be  properly  qualified  for  the  employment,  it  is  not  only  ne- 
cessary that  the  person  be  honest,  but  that  he  be  sober,  diligent, 
and  skilful ;  sober,  that  he  may  be  always  capable  of  business ; 
diligent,  that  he  may  be  always  in  his  business ;  and  skilful,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  prevent  or  detect  frauds  against  the  revenue.  The 
want  of  any  of  these  qualifications  is  a  capital  oflence  in  the  Excise. 
A  complaint  of  drunkenness,  negligence,  or  ignorance,  is  certain 
death  by  the  laws  of  the  board.  It  cannot  then  be  all  sorts  of  per- 
sons who  are  proper  for  the  office.  The  very  notion  of  procuring 
a  sufficient  number  for  even  less  than  the  present  salary,  is  so  des- 
titute of  every  degree  of  sound  reason,  that  it  needs  no  reply.  The 
employment,  firom  the  insufficiency  of  the  salary,  is  already  become 
so  inconsiderable  in  the  general  opinion,  that  persons  of  any  capa- 
city or  reputation  will  keep  out  of  it ;  for  where  is  the  mechanic,  or 
even  the  laborer,  who  cannot  earn  at  least  Is.  9|d.  per  day  ?  It 
certainly  cannot  be  proper  to  take  the  dregs  of  every  calling,  and 
to  make  the  Excise  the  common  receptacle  for  the  indigent,  the 
Ignorant,  and  the  calamitous. 

A  truly  worthy  commissioner,  lately  dead,  made  a  public  offer,  a 
few  years  ago,  of  putting  any  of  his  neighbors'  sons  into  the  Excise ; 
but  though  the  offer  amounted  almost  to  an  invitation,  olie  only, 
whom  seven  years  apprenticeship  could  not  make  a  tailor,  accepted 
it ;  who,  after  a  twelvemonth's  instruction,  was  ordered  off,  but  in 
a  few  days  finding  the  employment  beyond  his  abilities,  he  prudently 
deserted  it,  and  returned  home,  where  he  now  remains  in  the 
character  of  an  husbandman. 

There  are  very  few  instances  of  rejection  even  of  persons 
who  can  scarce  write  their  own  names  legibly ;  for  as  there  is 
neither  law  to  compel,  nor  encouragement  to  excite,  no  other  can 
be  had  than  such  as  ofier,  and  none  will  offer  who  can  see  any 
other  prospect  of  living.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Excise  is  a 
nlace  of  labor,  not  of  ease;  of  hazard,  not  of  certainty ;  and  that 
downright  poverty  finishes  the  character. 
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It  must  Strike  every  considtrate  mind,  to  hear  a  man  wi^  a  large 
family,  faithful  enough  to  declare,  that  he  cannot  support  himself 
on  the  salary  withxhat  honest  independency  he  could  wish.  There 
is  a  great  degree  of  affecting  honesty  in  an  ingenuous  confession. 
Eloquence  may  strike  the  ear,  but  the  language  of  poverty  strikes 
the  heart;  the  first  may  charm  like  music,  but  the  second  alarms 
like  a  knell. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  such  an  admission  of  improper  and 
unqualified  persons  in  the  Excise,  that  the  office  is  not  only  become 
contemptible,  but  the  revenue  insecure.  Collectors,  whose  long 
services  and  qualifications  have  advanced  them  to  that  station, 
are  disgraced  by  the  wretchedness  of  new  supers  continually. 
Certainly  some  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  decency,  as  well  as 
merit. 

These  are  some  of  the  capital  evils  which  arise  from  the  wretch- 
ed poverty  of  the  salary.  Evils  they  certainly  are ;  for  what  can 
be  more  destructive  in  a  revenue  office,  than  corruption,  collusion, 
neglect,  and  ill  qualifications. 

Should  it  be  questioned  whether  an  augmentation  of  salary  would 
remove  them,  I  answer,  there  is  scarce  a  doubt  to  be  made  of  it 
Human  wisdom  may  possibly  be  deceived  in  its  wisest  designs;  but 
here,  every  thought  and  circumstance  establishes  the  hope.  They 
are  evUs  of  such  a  ruinous  tendency,  that  they  must,  by  some 
means  or  other,  be  removed.  Rigor  and  severity  have  been  tried 
in  vain ;  for  punishment  loses  all  its  force  where  men  expect  and 
disregard  it. 

or  late  years,  the  board  of  Excise  has  shown  an  extraordinary 
tenderness  in  such  instances  as  might  otherwise  have  affected  the 
circumstances  of  their  officers.  Their  compassion  has  greatly 
tended  to  lessen  the  distresses  of  the  employment ;  but  as  it  cannot 
amount  to  a  total  removal  of  them,  the  officers  of  Excise  throughout 
the  kingdom  have  (as  the  voice  of  one  man)  prepared  petitions  to 
be  laid  before  the  honorable  house  of  commons  on  the  ensuing 
parliament. 

An  augmentation  of  salary,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live 
honestly  and  competently,  would  produce  more  good  effect  than  all 
the  laws  of  the  land  can  enforce.  The  generality  of  such  frauds 
as  the  officers  have  been  detected  in,  have  appeared  of  a  nature  as 
remote  from  inherent  dishonesty  as  a  temporary  illness  is  from  an 
incurable  disease.     Surrounded  with  want,  children,  and  despair, 
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what  can  the  husband  or  the  father  doT    No  laws  compel  like  na- 
ture— no  connections  bind  like  blood. 

With  an  addition  of  salary,  the  Excise  wouM  wear  a  new  aspect, 
and  recover  its  former  constitution.  Languor  and  neglect  would 
give  place  to  care  and  cheerfulness.  Men  of  reputation  and  abili- 
ties would  seek  after  it,  and  finding  a  comfortable  maintenance 
would  stick  to  it  The  unworthy  and  incapable  would  be  rejected, 
the  power  of  superiors  be  reestablished,  and  laws  and  instructions 
eceive  new  force.  The  officers  would  be  secured  from  the  temp 
tations  of  poverty,  and  the  revenue  from  the  evils  of  it ;  the  cure 
would  be  as  extensive  as  the  complaint,  and  new  health  outroot  Uie 
present  corruptions. 

THOMAS   PAINE. 
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It  most  stnke  every  conskkrate  mlndy  lo  bear  a  man  wMi  a  kige 
family,  faithful  enough  to  declare,  that  he  cannot  support  himielf 
■on  the  salary  wtthxhat  honest  independency  he  cooki  wish.  There 
is  a  great  degree  of  affecting  honesty  in  an  ingenuous  confesaioiL 
Eloquence  may  strike  the  ear,  but  the  language  of  poverty  strike! 
the  heart;  the  first  may  charm  like  music,  but  the  second  akum 
like  a  knell. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  such  an  admission  of  imprqier  and 
unqualified  persons  in  the  Excise,  that  the  office  is  not  only  become 
contemptible,  but  the  revenue  insecure.  Collectors,  whose  long 
services  and  qualifications  have  advanced  them  to  that  station, 
are  disgraced  by  the  wretchedness  of  new  supers  continually. 
Certainly  some  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  decency,  as  well  as 
merit. 

These  are  some  of  the  capital  evils  which  arise  firom  the  wretch- 
ed poverty  of  the  salary.  Evils  they  certainly  are ;  for  what  can 
be  more  destructive  in  a  revenue  office,  than  corruption,  collusion, 
neglect,  and  ill  qualifications. 

Should  it  be  questioned  whether  an  augmentation  of  salary  would 
remove  them,  I  answer,  there  is  scarce  a  doubt  to  be  made  of  it 
Human  wisdom  may  possibly  be  deceived  in  its  wisest  designs;  but 
here,  every  thought  and  circumstance  establishes  the  hope.  They 
are  evils  of  such  a  ruinous  tendency,  that  they  must,  by  some 
means  or  other,  be  removed.  Rigor  and  severity  have  been  tried 
in  vain ;  for  punishment  loses  all  its  force  where  men  expect  and 
disregard  it. 

or  late  years,  the  board  of  Excise  has  shown  an  extraordinary 
tenderness  in  such  instances  as  might  otherwise  have  affected  the 
circumstances  of  their  officers.  Their  compassion  has  gready 
tended  to  lessen  the  dbtresses  of  the  employment ;  but  as  it  cannot 
amount  to  a  total  removal  of  them,  the  officers  of  Excise  throughout 
the  kingdom  have  (as  the  voice  of  one  man)  prepared  petitions  to 
be  laid  before  the  honorable  house  of  commons  on  the  ensuing 
parliament. 

An  augmentation  of  salary,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live 
honestly  and  competendy,  would  produce  more  good  effect  than  all 
the  laws  of  the  land  can  enforce.  The  generality  of  such  frauds 
as  the  officers  have  been  detected  in,  have  appeared  of  a  nature  as 
remote  from  inherent  dishonesty  as  a  temporary  illness  is  firom  an 
incurable  disease.     Surrounded  with  want,  children,  and  despajTi 
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what  can  the  husband  or  the  father  doT    No  laws  compel  like  na- 
ture-—no  connections  bind  like  blood. 

With  an  addition  of  salary,  the  Excise  wouM  wear  a  new  aspect, 
and  recover  its  former  constitution.  Languor  and  neglect  would 
give  place  to  care  and  cheerfulness.  Men  of  reputation  and  abili- 
ties woukl  seek  afier  it,  and  finding  a  comfortable  maintenance 
would  stick  to  it  The  unworthy  and  incapable  would  be  rejected, 
the  power  of  superiors  be  reestablished,  and  laws  and  instructions 
eceive  new  force.  The  officers  would  be  secured  from  the  temp 
tations  of  poverty,  and  the  revenue  from  the  evils  of  it ;  the  cure 
would  be  as  extensive  as  the  comj^aint,  and  new  health  outroot  Uie 
present  corruptions. 

THOMAS   PAINE. 
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PETITION  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  EXCISE. 


Honorable  Sirs: 

In  humble  obedience  to  your  honors*  letter  of  discbarge,  bearing 
dat9  Au]j;ust  29»  1765, 1  delivered  up  my  commission,  and  since 
that  time  have  given  you  no  trouble. 

I  confess  the  justice  of  your  honors'  displeasure,  and  humbly  beg 
leave  to  add  my  thanks  for  the  candor  and  lenity  which  you  at  that 
unfortunate  time  indulged  me  with. 

And  though  the  nature  of  the  report  and  my  own  confession  cot 
off  all  expectations  of  enjoying  your  honors*  favor  then,  yet  I 
humbly  hope  it  has  not  finally  excluded  me  therefrom ;  upon  which 
hope  I  humbly  presume  to  intreat  your  honors  to  restore  me. 

The  time  I  enjoyed  my  former  commission  was  short  and  unfor- 
tunate— an  officer  only  a  single  year.  No  complaint  of  the  least 
dishonesty,  or  intemperance,  ever  appeared  against  me ;  and  if  I 
am  so  happy  as  to  succeed  in  this  my  humble  petition,  I  will  ea* 
deavor  that  my  future  conduct  sliall  as  much  engage  your  honofs* 
approbation,  as  my  former  has  merited  your  displeasure. 
I  am  your  honors*  most  dutiful 

humble  servant,  * 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

London,  July  3, 1766. 
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LETTER  TO  DR.  GOLDSMITH. 

# 


Honored  Sir: 

Hbrbwith  I  present  you  with  the  case  of  the  officers  of  Excise. 
A  compliment  of  this  kind  from  an  entire  stranger  may  appear 
somewhat  singular ;  but  the  following  reasons  and  information  will, 
I  presume^  sufficiently  apologise.  I  act  myself  in  the  humble 
station  of  an  officer  of  Excise,  though  somewhat  differently  circum- 
ftanced  to  what  many  of  them  are,  and  have  been  the  principal 
promoter  of  a  plan  for  applying  to  parliament  this  session  for  an 
increase  of  salary.  A  petition  for  this  purpose  has  been  circulated 
through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  signed  by  aH  the  <^Scerf 
Iberein.  A  subscription  of  three  shillings  per  officer  is  raised, 
vaounting  to  upwards  of  J&500,  for  supporting  the  expenses.  The 
Excise  officers  in  all  cities  and  corporate  towns,  have  obtained  let* 
ters  of  recommendation  from  the  electors  to  the  members  in  their 
behalf^  many  or  most  of  whom  have  promised  th^  support*  The 
enclosed  case  we  have  presented  to  most  of  the  numbers,  and  shaU 
to  all,  before  the  petition  appear  in  the  house.  The  memorisd  be* 
fore  you,  met  with  so  much  approbation  while  in  manuscript,  that 
I  was  advised  to  print  4000  copies :  3000  of  which  were  subscribed 
for  the  officers  in  general,  and  the  remaining  1000  reserved  for 
presents.  Since  the  delivering  them  I  have  received  so  many 
letters  of  thanks  and  approbation  for  the  performance,  that  were  I 
not  rather  singularly  modest,  I  should  insensibly  become  a  little 
vain.  Thi.  literary  fame  of  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  induced  me  to  pre* 
sent  one  to  him,  such  as  it  is.  It  is  my  first  and  only  attempt,  and 
even  now  I  should  not  have  undertaken  it,  had  I  not  been  particu- 
larly applied  fo  by  some  of  my  superiors  in  office.  I  have  some 
few  questions  ^o  trouble  Dr.  Goldsmith  with,  and  should  esteem  his 
company  for  -ii  hour  or  two,  to  partaice  of  a  bottle  of  wine,  or  any 
thing  else,  an^  apologize  for  this  trouble,  as  a  singular  favor  con- 
ferred on 

His  unknown 
Humble  servant  and  admirer, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Excise  Coffee  House, 

Broad  Street,  Dec.  21,  1772. 

P.  S.  SM\  take  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  you  in  a  day  or  two» 

r 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FIRST  NUMBER  OF  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  MAGAZINE, 


To  the  JPublic 

The  design  of  this  work  has  been  so  fuHy  expressed  in  Ae 
printed  proposals,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  trooble  the  reader  nom 
with  a  formal  preface ;  and  instead  of  that  Tain  parade  with  whidi 
publications  of  this  kind  are  introduced  to  the  public,  we  sliaD  con- 
tent ourselves  with  soliciting  their  candor,  till  our  nibre  quafified 
labors  shall  entitle  us  to  their  praise. 

The  generous  and  considerate  will  recollect,  that  imperfection  h 
natural  to  infancy;  and  that  nothing  claims  their  patronage  with  a 
better  grace  than  those  undertakings  which,  besides  their  infant 
state,  have  many  formidable  disadvantages  to  oppress  them. 

We  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  inform  our  friends  tint  we  en^ 
counter  all  the  inconveniences  which  a  Magazine  can  possibly  start 
with.  Unassisted  by  imported  materials,  we  are  destined  to  create, 
what  our  predecessors,  in  this  wallc,  had  only  to  compile.  And 
the  present  perplexities  of  our  affairs  have  rend^ed  it  somewhat 
difficult  for  us  to  procure  the  necessary  aids. 

Thus  encompassed  with  difficulties,  the  first  number  of  Tbi 
Pbnnstlvania  Magazine  entreats  a  favorable  reception ;  of  whicB 
we  shall  only  say,  like  the  snowdrop^  it  comes  forth  in  a  barrea 
season,  and  contents  itself  with  foretelling,  that  choicbr  flowus 
are  preparing  to  appear. 

PhiiadeJphia^  January  24, 1775 
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FOR  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MAGAZINE. 


Cupid  and  Hymen^    An  Original, 

As  the  little  amorous  deity  was  one  day  winging  his  way  oyer  a 
village  in  Arcadia,  he  was  drawn  by  the  sweet  sound  of  the  pipe 
and  tabor,  to  descend  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  godf 
themselves  are  sometimes  ravished  with  the  simplicity  of  mortals. 
The  groves  of  Arcadia  were  once  the  country  seats  of  the  celestials, 
where  they  relaxed  from  the  business  of  the  skies,  and  partook  of 
the  diversions  of  the  villagers.  Cupid  being  descended,  was  charm* 
ed  with  the  lovely  appearance  of  the  place.  Every  thing  he  saw 
had  an  air  of  pleasantness.  Every  shepherd  was  in  his  holyday 
dress,  and  every  shepherdess  was  decorated  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers.  The  sound  of  labor  was  not  heard  among  them.  The 
little  cottages  had  a  peaceable  look,  and  were  almost  hidden  with 
arbors  of  jessamine  and  myrde.  The  way  to  the  temple  was  strewed 
with  flowers,  and  enclosed  with  a  number  of  garlands  and  green 
arches.  "  Surely,"  quoth  Cupid,  **  here  is  a  festival  today.  TU 
hasten  and  inquire  the  matter." 

So  saying,  he  concealed  his  bow  and  quiver,  and  took  a  torn 
through  the  village:  As  he  approached  a  building  distii^uished 
from  all  the  rest  by  the  elegance  of  its  appearance^  he  heard  a 
sweet  confusion  of  voices  mingled  with  instrumental  music  **  What 
is  the  matter,"  said  Cupid  to  a  swain  who  was  sitting  under  a  syca- 
more by  the  way-side,  and  humming  a  very  melancholy  tune,  **  why 
are  you  not  at  the  feast,  and  why  are  you  so  sad  ]"  "  I  sit  here, 
answered  the  swain,  "  to  see  a  sight,  and  a  sad  sight  'twill  be." 
**  What  is  it,"  said  Cupid,  "  come  tell  me,  for  perhaps  I  can  help 
you."  "  I  was  once  happier  than  a  king,"  replied  the  swain, "  and 
was  envied  by  all  the  shepherds  of  the  place,  but  now  every  thing 
is  dark  and  gloomy,  because" — "  Because  what  ]"  said  Cupid— 
**  Because  I  am  robbed  of  my  Ruralinda;  Gothic,  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  hath  stolen  her  from  me,  and  this  is  to  be  the  nuptial  day." 
'*A  wedding,"  quoth  Cupid,  "and  I  know  nothing  of  it!   vou 
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must  be  mistaken,  shepherd,  I  keep  a  record  of  marriages,  and  no 
such  thing  has  come  to  my  knowledge ;  'tis  no  wedding,  I  assure 
you,  if  I  am  not  consulted  about  it."  **  The  lord  of  the  manor,** 
continued  the  shepherd,  '*  consulted  nobody  but  Ruraliiida*s  mother, 
and  she  longed  to  see  her  fair  daughter  the  lady  of  the  manor :  he 
hath  spent  a  deal  of  money  to  make  all  this  appearance,  for  money 
will  do  any  thing ;  I  only  wait  here  to  see  her  come  by,  and  then 
farewell  to  the  hills  and  dales.'*  Cupid  bade  him  not  be  rash,  and 
left  him.  "  This  is  another  of  Hymen's  tricks,"  quoth  Cupid  to 
himself,  **he  hath  frequently  served  me  thus,  but  1*11  hasten  to  him, 
and  have  it  out  with  him.**  So  saying,  he  repaired  to  the  mansioflu 
£very  thing  there  had  an  air  of  grandeur  rather  than  of  joy ,  sump- 
tuous but  not  serene.  The  company  were  preparing  to  walk  in 
procession  to  the  temple.  The  lord  of  the  manor  looked  like  the 
father  of  the  village,  and  the  business  be  was  upon  gave  a  fi)olish 
awkwarkness  to  his  age  and  dignity.  Ruralinda  smiled,  because 
she  would  smile,  but  in  that  smile  was  sorrow.  Hymen  with  t 
torch  faintly  burning  on  one  side  only  stood  ready  to  accompany 
them.  The  gods  when  they  please  can  converse  in  silence,  and  In 
that  language  Cupid  began  on  Hymen. 

^*  Know,  Hymen,**  said  he,  **  that  I  am  your  master.  Indulgent 
Jove  gave  you  to  me  as  a  clerk,  not  as  a  rival,  much  less  a  superMML 
*Tis  my  province  to  form  the  union,  and  yours  to  witness  it.  But 
of  late  you  have  treacherously  assumed  to  set  up  for  yourself.  *Tii 
true  you  may  chain  couples  together  like  criminals,  but  you  cannot 
yoke  them  like  lovers ;  besides  you  are  such  a  dull  fellow  when  I 
am  not  with  you,  that  you  poison  the  felicities  of  life.  You  have 
not  a  grace  but  what  is  borrowed  from  me.  As  well  may  the  moon 
attempt  to  enlighten  the  earth  without  the  sun,  as  you  to  bestow 
happiness  when  1  am  absent.  At  best  you  are  but  a  temporal  and 
ft  temporary  god,  whom  Jove  has  appointed  not  to  bestow,  but  to 
tecure  happiness,  and  restrain  the  infidelity  of  mankind.  But  as- 
sure'yourself  that  1*11  complain  of  you  to  the  synod.** 

^This  is  very  high  indeed,**  replied  Hymen,  **to  be  called  to  an 
account  by  such  a  boy  of  a  god  as  you  are.  You  are  not  of  such 
importance  in  the  world  as  your  vanity  thinks  ;  for  my  own  part  I 
have  enlisted  myself  with  another  master,  and  can  very  well  do 
without  you.  Plutus*  and  I  are  greater  than  Cupid ;  you  may 
compkia  and  welcome,  for  Jove  himself  descended  io  a  sihnr 
*  Ood  of  riches. 
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Aover  and  conquered :  and  by  the  game  power  the  lord  of  the 
asanor  hath  won  a  damsel,  in  ipite  of  all  the  arrows  iayour  qiuTer.** 

Capid,  mceased  at  this  reply,  resolved  to  support  his  authorityi 
and  expose  the  folly  of  Hymen's  pretensions  to  independence.  Ai 
the  qaarrel  was  carried  on  in  silence,  the  company  were  not  inter* 
rupted  by  it  The  procession  began  to  set  forward  to  the  temple, 
where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  perfonned.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
led  the  beautiful  Ruralinda  like  a  lamb  devoted  to  the  sacrifice 
Cupid  immediately  despatched  a  petition  for  assistance  to  his  mothe. 
on  one  of  the  sun-beams,  and  the  same  messenger  returning  in  en 
instant,  informed  him  that  whatever  he  wished  should  be  done.  He 
immediately  cast  the  old  Lord  and  Ruralinda  into  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  sleeps  ever  known.  They  continued  walking  in  the 
procession,  talking  to  each  other,  and  observing  every  ceremony 
with  as  much  order  as  if  they  had  been  awake;  their  iouls  had  m 
a  manner  crept  from  their  bodies,  as  snakes  creep  from  their  skin, 
and  leave  a  perfect  appearance  of  themselves  behind.  And  so 
rapidly  does  imagination  change  the  landscape  of  life,  that  in  the 
same  space  of  time  which  passed  over  while  they  were  walking  to 
the  temple,  they  both  ran  through,  in  a  strange  variety  of  dreams, 
seven  years  of  wretched  matrimony.  In  which  imaginary  time, 
Oodiic  experienced  all  the  mortification  which  age  wedded  to  youth 
must  expect ;  and  she  all  the  infelicity  which  such  a  sale  and  sacri- 
fice of  her  person  justly  deserved. 

In  this  state  of  reciprocal  discontent  they  arrived  at  the  temple: 
Cupid  still  continued  them  in  their  slumber, .and  in  order  to  expose 
the  consequences  of  such  mariiages,  he  wrought  so  magically  on  the 
imaginations  of  them  both,  that  he  drove  Gothic  distracted  at  the 
supposed  infidelity  of  his  wife,  and  she  mad  with  joy  at  the  supposed 
death  of  her  husband ;  and  just  as  the  ceremony  was  about  to  .be 
performed,  each  of  them  broke  out  into  such  passionate  soliloquies, 
as  threw-the  whole  company  into  confusion.  He  exclaiming,  she 
rejoicing;  he  imploring  death  to  relieve  him,  and  she  preparing  to 
bufy  him ;  gold,  quoth  Ruralinda,  may  be  bought  too  dear,  but  the 
grave  has  befriended.  The  company  believmg  them  mad,  convey- 
ed them  away,  Gothic  to  his  mansion,  and  Ruralinda  to  her  cottage. 
The  next  day  they  awoke,  and  being  grown  wise  without  loss  of 
time,  or  the  pain  of  real  experience,  they  mutually  declined  pro- 
ceeding any  farther.  The  old  Lord  continued  as  he  was,  and  ge- 
nerously bestowed  a  handsome  dowry  on  Ruralinda,  who  was  soon 
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after  wedded  to  the  young  shepherd,  that  had  so  piteously  bewailed 
the  loss  of  her.  The  authority  of  Cupid  was  reestablished,  and 
Hymen  ordered  never  more  to  appear  in  the  village,  unless  Cupid 
introduced  him.  Esop. 


ANECDOTE  OF  LORD  MALMSBURY  WHEN  MINISTER 
AT  PARIS. 


New  RockeUe,  April  26, 1806. 
Mil  Dvanb, 

I  SBE,  by.  the  Eoglbh  papers,  that  some  conversations  have  lately 
taken  place  in  Parliament  in  England,  on  the  subject  of  repealing 
the  act  that  incorporated  the  members  elected  in  Ireland  with  the 
Parliament  elected  in  England,  so  as  to  form  only  one  Parliament 

As  England  could  not  domineer  Ireland  more  despotically  than 
it  did  through  the  Irish  Parliament,  people  were  generally  at  a  loss, 
(as  well  they  might  be,)  to  discover  any  motive  for  that  union,  more 
especially  as  it  was  pushed  with  unceasing  activity  against  all  of^N)- 
sition.  The  following  anecdote,  which  was  known  but  to  few  per- 
sons, and  to  none,  I  believe,  in  England,  except  the  former  minister, 
will  unveil  the  mystery. 

''  When  Lord  Malmsbury  arrived  in  Paris,  in  the  time  of  the 
Directory  Government,  to  open  a  negociation  for  a  peace,  his  cre- 
dentials ran  in  the  dd  style  of  '*  George,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
Great  Britain,  France^  and  Ireland,  king" — Malmsbury  was  in- 
formed that  although  the  assumed  title  of  king  of  Frtmce^  in  his 
credentiab,  would  not  prevent  France  opening  a  negociation,  yet 
that  no  treaty  of  peace  could  be  concluded  until  that  assumed  title 
was  renounced.  Pit  then  hit  on  the  Union  Bill,  under  which  the 
assumed  title  of  king  of  France  was  discontinued." 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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TO  A  FRIEND. 


New  RochelU,  Jan.  16, 1805. 

EfTBBMKD  FrIBMDi 

1  HATE  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  giving  an  account  of 
your  taking  Thomas  to  Mr.  Fowler,  the  other  dated  Jan.  12 ;  I 
did  not  answer  the  first,  because  I  hoped  to  see  you  the  next  Sa- 
turday or  the  Saturday  after.  What  you  heard  of  a  gun  being 
fired  into  the  room  is  true ;  Robert  and  Rachel  were  both  gone  out 
to  keep  Christmas  Eve,  and  about  eight  o'clock  at  night  the  gun 
was  fired ;  I  ran  immediately  out,  one  of  Mr.  Dean^s  boys  with  me, 
tat  the  person  that  had  done  it  was  gone ;  I  directly  suspected 
who  it  was,  and  hallowed  to  him  by  name,  that  he  was  discovered. 
I  did  this  that  the  party  who  fired  might  know  I  was  on  the  watch. 
I  cannot  find  any  ball,  but  whatever  the  gun  was  charged  with 
passed  through  about  three  or  four  inches  below  the  window,  making 
a  hole  large  enough  for  a  finger  to  go  through ;  the  muzzle  must 
have  been  very  near,  as  the  place  is  black  with  the  powder,  and 
tlie  glass  of  the  window  is  shattered  to  pieces.  Mr.  Shule,  after 
examining  the  place,  and  getting  what  information  could  be  had, 
issued  a  warrant  to  take  up  Derrick,  and  after  examination  commit- 
ted him.  He  is  now  on  bail  {dve  hundred  dollars)  to  take  his  trial 
at  the  Supreme  Court  in  May  next  Derrick  <^res  me  forty-eight 
doUars,  for  which  I  have  his  note,  and  he  was  to  work  it  out  in 
making  stone  fence,  which  he  has  not  even  begun,  and  besides  this 
I  have  to  pay  forty-two  pounds  eleven  shillings,  for  which  I  had 
passed  my  word  for  him  at  Mr.  Pelton*s  store.  Derrick  borrowed 
die  gun  under  pretence  of  giving  Mrs.  Bayeaux  a  Christmas  gun. 
He  was  with  Purdy  about  two  hours  before  the  attack  on  the  house 
was  made,  and  he  came  from  thence  to  Dean's  half  drunk,  and 
brought  with  him  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  Purdy  was  with  him  when  he 
was  taken  up.  Yours,  in  friendship, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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A  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTION  PROPOSED. 


Mr.  Aitken: 

WusREVER  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been  colti¥«ttd,  a  pardcu- 
lar  regard  has  been  deservedly  paid  to  the  study  of  Mathematics. 
A  practice  has  long  prevailed  among  mathematicians  of  real  disser- 
vice to  th«  science.  When  they  have  propounded  questions  in 
periodical  publications  of  this  kind,  they  have  generally  made  choice 
of  such  as  had  nothing  to  recommend  them,  but  their  difficulty  of 
solution,  and  in  which  they  seem  rather  to  liave  aimed  at  victory 
over  their  cotemporary  rivals,  than  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  all  questions  might  be  suppress- 
ed, but  such  as  may  be  applicable  to  some  useful  purpose  in  life. 
The  following  question,  I  hope,  is  of  that  class.  If  you  should  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  your  sticking  it  in  a  niche  in  your  Magazine, 
will  oblige 

Tour  humble  servanti 

P. 

In  surveying  a  piece  of  land  I  found  the  dimensions  as  follows: 

1  side  N.  250  3(y  E.  100  pers. 

2  ...^   S.  840  SO'  E.    60 

3  —   S.  360    O'  E.    96 

4  .^^   S.  260  15/  w.   85 

5  ......  N.  590  30^  W.  140  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

But  upon  calculating  the  contents  from  a  table  of  difference  of 
latitude  and  departure,  I  found  I  had  made  some  error  in  the  field; 
for  my  Northings  and  Southings,  Eastings  and  Westings,  were  not 
exactly  equaL  Now  supposing  this  error  to  have  been  equally 
contracted  in  every  part  of  the  survey,  both  from  the  inaccuracy  of 
taking  the  bearings  and  lengths  of  the  boundary  lines,  (which  is  the 
most  probable  supposition,)  it  is  required  to  correct  this  error,  and 
tell  the  contents  of  this  piece  of  land  without  making  a  resurvey. 
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FOR  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MAGAZINE. 
See  the  Plate. 


Description  of  a  new  Electrical  Machine^  with  Remarks, 

There  is  no  place  where  the  study  of  electricity  has  received 
more  improvement  than  in  Philadelphia :  but  in  the  construction 
of  the  machines  the  European  philosophers  have  rather  excelled. 
The  opportunity  of  getting  glasses  blown  or  made  in  what  form 
they  please,  and  the  easiness  of  finding  artists  to  execute  any  new 
or  improved  invention,  are  perhaps  the  reasons  of  the  difference. 

I  look  on  a  globe  to  be  the  worst  form  for  a  glass  that  can  be 
used,  because  when  in  motion  you  cannot  touch  any  great  part  of 
its  surface,  without  having  the  cushion  concave,  which,  if  it  is,  will 
be  very  apt  to  press  unequally ;  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  be 
guarded  against. 

The  cylinder  is  an  improvement  on  the  globe,  because  nearly  all 
die  surface  may  be  touclied,  and  that  equally,  by  a  plain  cushion; 
yet  both  these  forms  exclude  us  from  the  inside,  and  only  one  or 
two  cushions  can  be  applied  outside. 

Those  machines  whose  glasses  are  planes,  and  revolve  vertically, 
excite  stronger  than  any  other  I  have  yet  seen ;  as  there  are  not, 
I  believe,  any  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  as  t^J0  construction  is 
a  late  one,  I  have  added  a  description  thereof,  that  if  the  glass  can 
be  procured,  any  gentleman  inclined  to  have  them,  may  easily  get 
Ae  other  parts  executed. 

Let  A  B  represent  a  board  of  convenient  length  and  breadth, 
into  which  I  insert  the  upright  pillar,  B  C,  which  must  be  cut  down 
the  middle,  or  two  single  ones  roust  be  joined,  so  as  to  receive  the 
glass  plate,  D  E  F  O,  and  also  a  thin  cushion  on  each  side,  between 
the  glass  plate  and  the  insides  of  the  pillar.  In  the  centre  of  the 
piUar,  and  on  each  side  thereof,  insert  the  arms,  D  E  H  I  F  O,  so 
that  the  plaid  may  go  down  between  the  whole.  The  cushions  are 
thin  pieces  of  board  or  brass,  covered  loosely  with  red  leather,  and 
stofled,  and  slipped  in  on  each  side  between  the  plate  and  the  arms, 

Q 
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so  that  the  plate  may  turn  between  the  eight  cushions  on  each  side 
of  it*  The  arms  are  generally  thinned  away  as  &r  as  the  Goshkms 
go»  to  reoeiTe  them  the  more  conveniently ;  and  in  the  back  of  each 
cushion  is  a  brass  pin  at  each  end,  and  which  lodge  in  a  notch  in 
the  pillar*  and  prevent  their  being  displaced  by  the  motion  of  the 
glass ;  for  the  cushion  should  be  made  to  take  out,  to  be  cleaned,  dx. 

K  L  is  a  phial,  and  in  order  to  have  it  ready,  a  circle  b  cut  in 
the  board,  A  B,  to  receive  it  In  the  top  of  the  phial  is  a  wood 
stopper,  M  N,  round  the  edge  of  which  is  glued  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  to  make  it  fix  tight  Into  the  wood  stopper,  insert  the  brass 
stem,  O  P,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  chain,  P  Q.  The  con- 
doctor,  R  S,  is  a  brass  tube,  which  screws  on  the  stem,  O  P,  to 
which  is  fixed  eight  branches,  though  four  are  only  represented  m 
the  plate,  to  avoid  confusion,  the  branches  terminate  in  points,  di- 
rected in  the  spaces  in  the  glass  plate  between  the  cushionSiSnd  col- 
lecting the  fire  from  thence,  convey  it  by  means  of  the  conductor 
and  chain  to  the  receiver,  K  L.  The  glass  plate  b  turned  by  a 
winch  made  fast  to  an  axis,  which  goes  through  the  plate  and  pil- 
lars, (I  presume  that  a  square  hole  struck  through  the  centre  of  the 
plate  while  it  b  hot,  at  the  time  of  making  it,)  and  the  better  to  fas- 
ten the  plate  on  the  axis,  a  piece  of  wood,  the  size  of  a  small  saucer, 
b  cemented  to  each  side  of  the  plate  at  the  centre,  and  the  axis 
passes  through  the  whole. 

If  the  coating  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  there  needs 
no  chain  round  it,  to  carry  ofi*  the  fire  that  will  unavoidably  steal 
down  the  outside,  that  being  supplied  by  the  phial  being  in  contact 
with  the  board,  the  board  with  the  table  it  stands  on,  d&c. ;  but 
thb  communication  must  by  some  means  be  cut  off,  in  order  to 
charge  the  phial  on  the  outside,  which  the  machine  that  I  saw  was 
not  supplied  with.  Any  non-conducting  body  interposed  between 
the  phial  and  board  will  supply  that  defect 

Thb  b  an  exact  description,  as  far  as  my  memoiy  can  recollect, 
of  that  which  I  saw.  I  think  the  plate  was  about  eighteen  inches 
diameter,  and  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  had  a 
greenbh  castt    A  less  plate  requires  fewer  arms. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  but  I  offer  it  only  as  a  conjecture,  that  if 

*  The  cnihioni  are  represented  u  fixed  between  the  plate  and  the  ams^ 
by  the  figarea  1,  %  3,  4. 

t  I  think  if  a  cylinder  was  cut  open  while  hot,  and  flexible  in  making,  and 
spread  on  a  plane  surface,  it  would  be  sufficient  fiur  the  purpose.  Glasi 
excites  the  stronger  by  not  being  too  smooth 
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additional  branches  were  fixed  to  those  represented  in  the  figure, 
and  brought  over  the  edge  of  the  glass,  and  pointed  to  the  other 
side  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  set  does,  a  greater  if  not  a 
double  quantity  of  fire  would  be  collected.    My  reasons  are, 

1.  That  the  firiction  being  on  both  sides  equal,  the  quantity  of 
matter  excited  on  each  side,  may  be  supposed  to  be  equal  like- 
wise. 

2.  That  as  glass  is  not  pervadeable  by  electrical  matter,  the 
union  of  the  two  quantities  cannot  be  efiected  that  way. 

3.  That  as  glass  will  not  conduct  on  its  surface,  the  edge  of  the 
plate  will  act  as  a  barrier  between  the  two  quantities. 

Perhaps  endeavoring  to  charge  two  phials  firom  the  difierent 
sides  of  the  plate  at  one  time,  will  best  demonstrate  this  point. 

ATLANTICUS. 
Philadelphia^  Janmartf  10. 
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NEW  ANECDOTES  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 


In  one  of  those  calm  and  gloomy  days,  which  have  a  strange 
effect  in  disposing  the  mind  to  pensiveness,  I  quitted  the  busy  town 
and  withdrew  into  the  country.  As  I  passed  towards  the  Schuylkill, 
my  ideas  enlarged  with  the  prospect,  and  sprung  from  place  to  place 
with  an  agility  for  which  nature  hath  not  a  simile.  Even  the  eye 
is  a  loiterer,  when  compared  with  the  rapidity  of  the  thoughts. 
Before  I  could  reach  the  ferry  I  had  made  the  tour  of  the  creation, 
and  paid  a  regular  visit  to  almost  every  country  under  the  sun ; 
and  while  I  was  crossing  the  river,  I  passed  the  Styx  and  made 
large  excursions  into  tho  shadowy  regions ;  but  my  ideas  relanded 
with  my  person,  and  taking  a  new  flight  inspected  tlie  state  of 
things  unborn ;  this  happy  wildness  of  imagination  makes  a  man 
a  lord  of  the  world,  and  discovers  to  him  the  value  and  ihe  vanity 
of  all  its  passions.  Having  discharged  the  two  terrestial  Charons, 
who  ferried  me  over  the  Schuylkill,  [  took  up  my  staff  and  walked 
into  the  woods.  Every  thing  conspired  to  hush  me  into  a  pleasing 
kind  of  melancholy,  the  trees  seemed  to  sleep,  and  the  air  hung 
round  me  with  such  unbreathing  silence,  as  if  listening  to  my  very 
thoughts.  Perfectly  at  rest  from  care  or  business,  I  suffered  my 
ideas  to  pursue  their  own  unfetterred  fancies  ;  and  in  less  time  than 
what  is  required  to  express  it  in,  they  had  again  passed  the  Styx 
and  toured  round  many  miles  into  the  new  country. 

As  tlie  servants  of  great  men  always  imitate  their  masters  abroad, 
so  my  ideas,  habitipg  themselves  in  my  likeness,  figured  away  with 
all  the  consequence  of  the  person  they  belonged  to ;  and  calling 
themselves  when  united  I  and  me  wherever  they  went,  brought  me, 
on  their  return,  the  following  anecdotes  of  Alexander ;  viz. 
.  Having  a  mind  to  see  in  what  manner  Alexander  lived  in  the 
Plutonian  world,  I  crossed  the  Styx,  (without  the  help  of  Charon, 
for  the  dead  only  are  his  fare,)  and  enquired  of  a  melancholy  look- 
ing shade  who  was  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  if  he  could 
give  me  any  account  of  him  ;  yonder  he  comes,  replied  the  shade, 
get  out  of  the  way  or  you'll  be  run  over.  Turning  myself  round  I 
saw  a  grand  equipage  rolling  towards  me  which  filled  the  whole 
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arettue.  Bless  roe !  thought  I,  the  gods  still  continue  this  man  in 
his  insolence  and  pomp !  The  chariot  was  drawn  by  eight  horses  in 
golden  harness,  and  the  whole  represented  his  triumphal  return, 
after  he  had  conquered  the  world.  It  passed  me  with  a  splendor 
I  had  not  seen  before,  and  shined  so  luminously  up  into  the  country, 
that  I  discovered  innumerable  shades  sitting  under  the  trees,  which 
before  were  invisible.  As  there  were  two  persons  in  the  chariot 
equally  splendid,  I  could  not  distinguish  which  was  Alexander,  and 
on  requiring  that  information  of  the  shade  who  still  stood  by,  he 
replied,  Alexander  is  not  there.  Did  you  not,  continued  I,  tell  me 
that  Alexander  was  coming,  and  bid  me  get  out  of  the  way  t  Tes, 
answered  the  shade,  becuse  he  was  the  fore  horse  on  the  side  next 
to  us.  Horse !  I  mean  Alexander  the  Emperor.  I  mean  the  same^ 
replied  the  shade,  for  whatever  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  is  nothing  now^  he  is  a  horse  here  ;  and  not  always  that^ 
for  when  he  is  apprehensive  that  a  good  licking  is  intended  for 
him^  he  watches  his  opportunity  to  roll  out  of  the  stable  in  the 
shape  of  a  piece  of  dung  or  in  any  other  disguise  he  can  escape. 
On  this  information  I  turned  instantly  away,  not  being  able  to  bear 
die  thoughts  of  such  astonishing  degradation  notwithstanding  the 
aversion  I  have  to  his  character.  But  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
my  compassion,  and  having  a  mind  to  see  what  sort  of  a  figure  the 
conqueror  of  the  world  cut  in  the  stable,  I  directed  my  flight  thither. 
He  was  just  returned  with  the  rest  of  the  horses  from  the  joiimey, 
and  the  groom  was  rubbing  him  down  with  a  large  furse  bush,  but 
turning  himself  round  to  get  a  still  larger  and  more  prickly  one  that 
was  newly  brought  in,  Alexander  catchcd  the  opportunity,  and  in- 
stantly disappeared,  on  which  I  quitted  the  place,  lest  I  should  be 
suspected  of  stealing  him.  When  I  had  reached  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  v/as  preparing  to  take  my  flight  ovel",  I  perceived  that  I 
had  picked  up  a  bug  among  the  Plutonian  gentry,  and  thinking  it 
was  needless  to  increase  the  breed  on  this  side  the  water,  was  going 
to  dispatch  it,  when  the  little  wretch  screamed  out,  Spare  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  On  which  I  withdrew  the  violence  I  was  ofiering 
to  his  person,  and  holding  up  the  emperor  between  my  flngor  and 
thumb,  he  exhibited  a  most  contemptible  figure  of  the  downfall  of 
tyrant  greatness.  Aflected  with  a  mixture  of  concern  and  compas- 
sion {which  he  was  always  a  stranger  to)  I  suflered  him  to  nibble 
on  a  pimple  that  was  newly  risen  on  my  hand,  in  order  to  refiresh 
him  ;  after  which  I  placed  him  on  a  tree  to  hide  him,  but  a  tom-tit 
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coming  by,  chopped  him  up  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  put  whole 
kingdoms  to  the  sword.  On  which  I  took  my  flight,  reflecting  with 
pleasure  that  I  was  not  Alexander  the  Great. 

Esop. 


TO  THOMAS  CLIO  RICKMAN. 


New  York,  March  8, 1803. 
My  dear  friend, 

Mr.  Munroe,  who  is  appointed  Minister  Extraordinary  to  France, 
takes  charge  of  this,  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Este,  banker,  in  Paris, 
to  be  forwarded  to  you. 

I  arrived  at  Baltimore  on  the  30th  October,  and  you  can  have 
no  idea  of  the  agitation  which  my  arrival  occasioned.  From  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia,  (an  extent  of  1500  miles,)  every  newspaper 
was  filled  with  applause  or  abuse. 

My  property  in  this  country  has  been  taken  care  of  by  my  friends, 
and  is  now  worth  six  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  put  in  the 
funds  will  bring  me  four  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year. 

Remember  me  in  friendship  and  aflection  to  your  wife  and  famDy, 
and  in  the  circle  of  our  friends. 

I  am  but  just  arrived  here,  and  the  minister  sails  in  a  few  hQurs, 
so  that  1  have  but  just  time  to  write  you  this.    If  he  should  not  sail 
this  tide,  I  will  write  to  my  good  friend  Colonel  Bosyille,  but  in 
any  case,  I  request  you  to  wait  on  him  for  me. 
Yours,  in  friendship, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 
LORD  CLIVE, 


Ah  !  The  tale  is  told — the  scene  is  ended — and  the  curtain  falls* 
As  an  emblem  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  pomp,  let  his  monument 
be  a  globe,  but  be  that  globe  a  bubble ;  let  his  efiigy  be  a  man 
walking  round  it  in  his  sleep ;  and  let  Faroe,  in  the  character  of  a 
shadow,  inscribe  his  honors  on  the  air. 

I  view  him  but  as  yesterday  on  the  burning  plains  of  Plassey/ 
doubtful  of  life,  health,  or  victory.  I  see  him  in  the  instant  when 
**  To  be  or  not  to  fre,'*  were  equal  chances  to  a  human  eye.  To  be 
a  lord  or  a  slave,  to  return  loaded  with  the  spoils,  or  remain  min- 
gled with  the  dust  of  India.  Did  necessity  always  justify  the  se- 
verity of  a  conqueror,  the  rude  tongue  of  censure  would  be  silent, 
and  however  painfully  he  might  look  back  on  scenes  of  horror,  the 
pensive  reflection  would  not  alarm  him.  Though  his  feelings  suf- 
fered, his  conscience  would  be  acquitted.  The  sad  remembrance 
would  move  serenely,  and  leave  the  mind  without  a  wound.  But 
oh,  India!  thou  loud  proclaimer  of  European  cruelties !  thou  bloody 
monument  of  unnecessary  deaths !  be  tender  in  the  day  of  inquiry, 
and  show  a  Christian  world  thou  canst  suBTer  and  forgive. 

Departed  from  India,  and  loaded  with  plunder,  I  see  him  doubling 
the  Cape  and  looking  wistfully  to  Europe.  I  see  him  contemplating 
on  years  of  pleasure,  and  gratifying  his  ambition  with  expected 
honors.  I  see  his  arrival  pompously  announced  in  every  newspa- 
per, hb  eager  eye  rambling  through  the  crowd  in  quest  of  homage, 
and  his  ear  listening  lest  an  applause  should  escape  him.  Happily 
for  him  he  arrived  before  his  famej  and  the  short  interval  was  a 
time  of  rest.  From  the  crowd  I  follow  him  to  court,  I  see  him  en- 
veloped in  the  sunshine  of  sovereign  favor,  rivalling  the  great  in 
honors,  the  proud  in  splendor,  and  the  rich  in  wealth.  From  the 
court  I  trace  him  to  the  country ;  his  equipage  moves  like  a  camp ; 

•Battle  of  PlaMoy,  in  the  East  Indies,  where  Lord  Clive,  at  that  time 
Colonel  Clive,  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  and  from  wbich  place  hii 
title  is  taken. 
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every  village  bell  proclaims  his  coming ;  the  wondering  peasants 
admire  his  pomp,  and  his  heart  runs  over  with  joy. 

But,  alas!  (not  satisfied  with  unaccountable  thousands)  I  accom- 
pany him  again  to  India.  I  mark  the  variety  of  countenances 
which  appear  at  hb  landing — Confusion  spreads  the  news— every 
passion  seems  alarmed — the  wailing  widow,  the  crying  orphan,  aid 
the  childless  parent  remember  and  lament ;  the  rival  Nabobs  court 
his  favor ;  the  rich  dread  his  power — and  the  poor  his  severity. 
Fear  and  terror  march  like  pioneers  before  his  camp—murder  and 
rapine  accompany  it — famine  and  wretchedness  follow  it  in  the  rear. 

Resolved  on  accumulating  an  unbounded  fortune,  he  enters  into 
all  the  schemes  of  war,  treaty,  and  intrigue.  The  British  sword 
is  set  up  fur  sale ;  the  heads  of  contending  Nabobs  are  offered  at 
a  price,  and  the  bribe  taken  from  both  sides.  Thousands  of  men 
or  money  are  trifles  in  an  Indian  bargain.  The  field  is  an  empire, 
and  the  treasure  almost  without  end.  The  wretched  inhabitants 
are  glad  to  compound  for  offences  never  committed,  and  .to  pni^ 
chase  at  any  rate  the  privilege  to  breathe;  while  he,  the  sole  loid 
of  their  live&  and  fortunes,  disposes  of  either  as  be  pleases,  and 
prepares  for  Europe.* 

Uncommon  fortunes  require  an  uncommon  date  of  life  to  enjoy 
them  in.    The  usual  period  is  spent  in  preparing  to  live :  and  nn- 


*  In  April,  1773,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  i 
of  the  Select  Committee,  were  appointed  by  the  Uooso  to  inquire  intotte 
East  India  affairs,  and  the  conduct  of  the'  several  Governors  of  Bmigtl 
The  Committee  having  sone  through  the  examination.  General  Boigorne, 
the  chairman,  prefaced  uieir  report  to  the  House,  informing  them,  "That 
the  reports  contained  accounts  shocking  to  humannature,  that  the  moet  is- 
famous  designs  had  been  carried  into  execution  by  perfidy  and  mnrder.  He 
recapitulated  the  wretched  situation  of  the  East  Indian  prittoes,  who  held 
their  dignities  on  the  precarious  condition  of  being  the  highest  briben.  No 
claim,  however  just  on  their  part,  ho  said,  could  be  admitted  without  beinf 
introduced  with  enormous  sums  of  rupees,  nor  any  prince  salFered  to  reiga 
long,  who  did  not  quadrate  with  this  idea ;  and  that  Lord  Clive,  over  aid 
above  the  enormous  sums  he  mieht  with  some  appearance  ofjnstice  lay  daim 
to,  had  obtained  others  to  which  he  could  have  no  title.  Eie  (Genenil  do^ 
goyne)  therefore  moved,  **That  it  appears  to  this  house,  that  Robert  Loii 
Ciive,  baron  of  Plassey,  about  the  tmie  of  deposing  Surajah  Dowla,  Nabob 
of  Bengal,  and  establishing  Meer  Jaffier  in  hu  room,  did,  through  the  initio 
ence  of  the  power  with  whioh  he  was  intrusted,  as  member  of  th«  SelMt 
Committee  in  India,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  British  forces  theiib 
obtain  and  possess  himself  of  two  lacks  and  80,000  rupees,  as  member  of  thi 
Select  Committee ;  a  further  sum  of  two  lacks  of  rupees,  as  Commander  ia 
Chief;  a  further  sum  of  16  lacks  of  rupees,  or  more,  under  the  denomination 
ofjpnoale  donations;  which  sums,  amounting  together  to  30  lacks  and  80> 
000  rupees,  were  of  the  value,  in  English  money,  of  £334,000,  and  that  ia 
00  doing,  the  said  Robert  Loud  Cltve  abused  the  powers  with  which  be  Wtt 
intrusted,  to  the  evil  example  of  the  servants  of  the  public." 
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less  nature  prolongs  the  time,  fortune  bestows  her  excess  of  fcvon 
hi  vain. 

The  Conqueror  of  the  East  having  nothing  more  to  expect  from 
die  ottOy  has  all  his  conrt  to  make  to  the  other.  Anxiety  for  weahh 
grres  place  to  anxiety  for  life ;  and  wisely  recollecting  that  the  sea 
ii  no  respecter  of  persons,  resohres  on  taking  his  route  to  Europe  by 
famd.  Little  beings  move  unseen,  or  unobserved,  but  he  engrosiies 
whole  kingdoms  in  his  march,  and  is  gaaed  at  like  a  comet.  The 
boraiBg  desart,  the  pathless  mountains,  and  the  fertile  valleys,  are 
In  theur  turns  explored  and  passed  over.  No  material  accident  dkc 
tresses  his  progress,  and  England  onco  more  receives  the  spoiler. 

How  sweet  is  rest  to  the  weary  traveller ;  the  retrospect  heightens 
the  ei^oyment ;  and  if  the  future  prospect  be  serene,  the  days  of 
ease  and  happiness  ans  arrived.  An  uninquirmg  observer  niigbt 
have  been  inclined  to  consider  Lord  Clive,  under  all  these  agree- 
able circumstances,  one,  whose  every  care  was  over,  and  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  sit  down  and  say,  8oui  take  thine  eats,  tk4n  koMi 
goedf  laid  up  in  etare  for  many  years. 

The  reception  which  he  met  with  on  his  second  arrival,  was  in 
every  instance  equal,  and  in  many,  exceeded,  the  honors  of  the 
first  It  is  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  English  to  applaod  before 
they  think.  Generous  of  their  praise,  they  frequently  bestow  it 
VBWortlvily :  but  when  once  the  truth  arrives,  the  torrent  stops,  and 
rushes  back  again  with  the  same  violence.*    Scarcely  had  the  echo 

*  Lord  dire,  in  the  defence  which  he  made  in  the  Hoaee  of  CommonB, 
tgsintt  the  charges  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  very  positively  insiiits 
•D  bis  innocence,  and  very  pathetically  laments  his  situation ;  and  after  in. 
&rming  the  Hoase  of  the  thanks  which  he  had  some  yean  before  receired, 
lor  the  same  actions  which  they  are  now  endeavorinf  to  censure  him  for, 
he  says, 

■^After  such  certificates  as  these,  Sir,  am  I  to  be  brought  here  like  a  crimi. 
ttal,  and  the  very  best  part  of  my  conduct  construed  into  crimes  against  the 
state  7  Is  this  the  reward  that  is  now  held  out  to  persons  who  have  perform 
adflaob  important  services  to  their  coumtry  T  If  it  is,  Sir,  the  luturo  conse 
qnences  that  will  attend  the  execution  of  any  important  trust,  committed 
to  the  persons  who  have  the  care  of  it,  will  be  fatal  indeed ;  and  I  am  sure 
the  BOole  Lord  upon  the  treasury  bench,  whose  great  humanity  and  abilities 
t  fsvere,  would  never  have  consented  to  the  resoLtions  that  paissed  the  other 
n^plif,  if  be  had  thought  on  the  dreadfhl  consequences  that  would  attend 
them.  Sir,  I  caanot  say  that  I  either  sit  or  rest  easy,  when  I  find  thot  all  I 
have  in  the  world  is  likely  to  be  confiscated,  and  tliat  no  one  will  take  my 
aeenrity  for  a  shilling.  These,  Sir,  are  dreadfU  apprehensions  to  remain 
Wider,  and  I  cannot  but  look  upon  myself  as  a  banJurupt.  I  have  not  any 
tkinf  left  which  I  can  call  my  own,  except  my  paternal  fortune,  of  JC500 

Kanaam,  and  which  has  been  in  the  family  for  ages  past.    But  open  thie 
tt  eonteiited  to  live,  and  perhaps  I  shall  find  mere  real  content  of  mi  nd 
ind  happiness  than  in  the  trembling  affluence  of  an  unsettled  fortune.    But 

H 
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of  applause  ceased  upon  the  ear,  than  the  rude  tongue  of  censure 
took  up  the  tale.  The  newspapers,  fatal  enemies  to  iU-gotten 
wealth,  began  to  buz  a  general  suspicion  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
inquisitive  public  soon  refined  it  into  particulars.  Every  post  gave 
a  stab  to  his  fame — a  wound  to  his  peace — and  a  nail  to  his  coffin. 
Like  spectres  from  the  grave,  they  haunted  him  in  every  company, 
and  whispered  murder  in  his  ear.  A  life  chequered  with  uncommon 
varieties  is  seldom  a  long  one.  Action  and  care  will  in  time  wear 
down  the  strongest  frame,  but  guilt  and  melancholy  are  poisons  of 
quick  despatch. 

Say,  cool  deliberate  reflection,  was  the  prize,  though  abstracted 
from  the  guilt,  worthy  of  the  pains  1  Ah !  no.  Fatigued  with  vic- 
tory he  sat  down  to  rest,  and  while  he  was  recovering  breath,  he  lost 
it  A  conqueror  more  fatal  than  himself  beset  him,  and  revenged 
the  injuries  done  to  India.  * 

As  a  cure  for  avarice  and  ambition  let  us  take  a  view  of  him  in 
his  latter  years. — Ha  !  what  gloomy  being  wanders  yonder  1  How 
visibly  is  the  melancholy  heart  delineated  on  his  countenance.  He 
mourns  no  common  care-r-his  very  steps  are  timed  to  sorrow— 4ie 
trembles  with  a  kind  of  mental  palsy.  Perhaps  it  is  some  broken 
hearted  parent,  some  David  mourning  for  his  Absalom,  or  some 
Heraclitus  weeping  for  the  world.  I  hear  him  mutter  something 
about  wealth — perhaps  he  is  poor,  and  hath  not  wherewithal  to  lude 
his  head.  Some  debtor  started  from  his  sleepless  pilbw,  to  rumi- 
nate on  poverty,  and  ponder  on  tlie  horrors  of  a  jail.  Poor  man! 
I'll  to  him  and  relieve  .him.  Ha!  'tis  Lord  Clive  lumself  1  Bless 
me,  what  a  change !  He  makes,  I  sec,  for  yonder  cypress  shade,  a 
fit  scene  for  melancholy  hearts  !  I'll  watch  him  there  and  listen  to 
his  story. 

Lord  Clhte.     "  Can  I  but  suffer  when  a  beggar  pities  me.  Ere 

Sir,  I  must  make  one  more  observation,  that,  if  the  definition  of  tho  Hon. 
Gentleman,  [General  Burgojnc,]  and  of  this  House,  is  that  the  «to/e,  as  ex- 
pressed in  these  resolutions,  is,  quo  ad  hoCj  the  Company,  then.  Sir,  every 
farthing  that  I  enjoy  is  granted  to  me.  But  to  be  called,  after  sixteen  years 
have  elapsed,  to  account  for  my  conduct  in  this  manner,  and  after  an  uain- 
terrupted  enjoyment  of  my  property,  to  be  questioned  and  considered  as 
obtaining  it  unwarrantably,  is  hard  indeed !  and  a  treatment  I  should  not 
think  the  British  Senate  capable  of.  But  if  it  should  be  the  case,  I  have  a 
conscious  innocence  within  me,  that  tells  me  my  conduct  is  irreproachable. 
Frangas,  non  fiectcs.  They  may  take  from  mo  what  I  have  ;  they  may,  as 
they  think,  make  me  poor,  but  I  unit  he  happy !  I  mean  not  this  as  my  defence. 
My  defence  will  be  made  at  the  bar;  and  before  I  sit  down,  I  have  one  re- 
quest to  make  to  the  House,  that  wAsn  they  eonw  to  duide  tipon  mg  hmwr, 
thiy  will  not  forget  TmEia  own. 
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while  I  heard  a  ragged  wretch,  who  every  mark  of  poverty  had  on, 
fay  to  a  sooty  sweep,  Ah,  poor  Lord  Clive  I  while  he  the  negro- 
colored  vagrant,  more  mercifully  cruel,  curst  me  in  my  hearing. 

**  There  was  a  time  when  fortune,  like  a  yielding  mistress,  courted 
me  with  smiles — she  never  waited  to  he  told  my  wishes,  but  studied 
to  discover  them,  and  seemed  not  happy  to  herself,  but  when  she 
bad  some  favor  to  bestow.  Ah !  little  did  I  think  the  fair  enchant* 
ress  would  desert  me  thus.;  and  after  lavishing  her  smiles  upon  me, 
turn  my  reproacher,  and  publish  me  in  folio  to  the  world.  Volumes 
of  morality  are  dull  and  spiritless  compared  to  me.  Lord  Clive  is 
himself  a  treatise  upon  vanity,  printed  on  a  golden  type.  The 
most  unlettered  clown  writes  explanatory  notes  thereon,  and  reads 
them  to  his  children.  Yet  I  could  bear  these  insults  could  I  but 
bear  myself.  A  strange  unwelcome  something  hangs  about  me. 
In  company  I  seem  no  company  at  all.  The  festive  board  appears 
to  me  a  stage,  the  crimson  colored  port  resembles  blood— each  glass 
is  strangely  metamorphosed  to  a  man  in  armour,  and  every  bowl 
appears  a  Nabob.  The  joyous  toast  is  like  the  sound  of  murder, , 
and  the  loud  laugh  are  the  groans  of  dying  men.  The  scenes  of 
India  are  all  rehearsed,  and  no  one  sees  the  tragedy  but  myself. 
Ah !  I  discover  things  which  are  not,  and  hear  unuttered  sounds. 

^  O  peace,  thou  sweet  companion  of  the  calm  and  innocent  ? 
Whither  art  thou  fled  T  here  take  my  gold,  and  all  the  world  calls 
mine,  and  come  thou  in  exchange.  O  thou,  thou  noisy  sweep,  who 
mixeth  thy  food  with  soot  and  relish  it,  who  canst  descend  from 
lofty  heights  and  walk  the  humble  earth  again,  without  repining  at 
the  change,  come  teach  thy  mystery  to  me.  Or  thou,  thou  ragged 
wandering  beggar,  who,  when  thou  canst  not  beg  successfully,  wil. 
pilfer  from  the  hound,  and  eat  the  dirty  morsel  sweetly ;  be  thou 
Lord  Clive,  and  I  will  beg,  so  I  may  laugh  like  thee. 

'•  Could  I  unlearn  what  I've  already  learned — unact  what  I've 

already  acted — or  would  some  sacred  power  convey  me  back  to 

youth  and  innocence,  I'd  act  another  part — I'd  keep  within  the 

vale  of  humble  life,  nor  wish  for  what  tlie  world  calls  pomp. 

"  But  since  this  cannot  be, 
And  only  a  few  days  and  sad  remain  for  me, 
ril  haste  to  quit  the  scene ;  for  what  is  life,* 
When  every  passion  of  the  soul's  at  strife  ?* 

Atlanttctts. 

*  Some  time  before  his  death,  he  became  very  m^ncholy— HBobjeci  to 
strange  imaginations— and  was  found  dead  at  lost. 
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TO  A  FRIEND  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


Paris,  March  16«  I7^bi. 

I  LEAVB  this  place  to-morrow  for  London ;  I  go  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  an  iron  bridge,  which  Messrs*  Walkers,  of 
Rotheram,  Yorkshire,  and  I  have  constructed,  and  is  now  readj 
for  putting  together.  It  is  an  arch  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
apani  and  five  feet  high,  from  the  chord  line.  It  is  as  portable  ai 
common  bars  of  iron,  and  can  be  put  up  and  taken  down  at  plea- 
sure, and  is,  in  fact,  rendering  bridges  a  portable  manufacture. 

With  respect  to  the  French  revolution,  be  assured  that  every 
thing  is  going  on  right.  Litde  inconveniences,  the  necessary  cod- 
aequences  of  pulling  down  and  building  up,  may  arise ;  but  even 
these  are  much  less  than  ought  to  have  been  expected.  Our  friend, 
the  Marquis,  is  like  his  patron  and  master.  General  Washington, 
acting  a  great  part.  I  take  over  with  me  to  London,  the  key  of 
the  Bastile,  which  the  Marquis  intrusts  to  my  care  as  his  present  to 
General  Washington,  and  which  I  shall  send  by  the  first  Americin 
Tessel  to  New  York.  It  will  be  yet  some  months  before  the  new 
Constitution  will  be  completed,  at  which  time  there  is  to  be  a  pro- 
cession, and  I  am  engaged  to  return  to  Paris  to  carry  the  Ameri- 
can flag. 

In  England,  the  ministerial  party  oppose  every  iota  of  reforma- 
tion :  the  high  beneficed  clergy  and  bishops  cry  out  that  the  church 
is  in  danger ;  and  all  those  who  were  interested  in  the  remains  of 
the  feudal  system,  join  in  the  clamor.  I  see  very  clearly  that  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government,  by  opposing  reformation,  wiU 
detach  great  numbers  firom  the  political  interests  of  that  country; 
and  thai  France,  through  the  mfluence  of  principles  and  the  divine 
right  of  men  to  fi*eedom,  will  have  a  stronger  party  in  England  than 
she  ever  ha^  through  the  Jacobite  bugbear  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  in  the  Stuart  line. 

I  wish  most  anxiously  to  see  my  much  loved  America.  It  is  the 
country  from  whence  all  reformation  must  originally  spring.  I 
despafar  of  seeing  an  abolition  of  the  infernal  traffic  in  negroeSi 
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We  must  push  that  matter  further  on  your  side  of  the  water.  I 
wish  that  a  few  well  instructed,  could  be  sent  among  their  brethien 
in  bondage ;  for  until  they  are  enabled  to  take  their  own  part, 
nothing  wiU  be  done. 

I  am, 
With  many  wishes  for  your  happiness, 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

THOMAS    PAINE. 
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TO  SIR  GEORGE  STAUNTON,  BART. 


SiEr- 

Ai  I  know  3'ou  interest  yourself  in  the  success  of  the  useful  arts, 
and  are  a  member  of  the  society  for  the  promotion  thereof,  I  do 
myself  the  pleasure  to  send  you  an  account  of  a  small  experiment 
I  have  been  making  at  Messrs.  Walkers'  iron  works  at  this  place. 
You  have  already  seen  the  model  I  constructed  for  a  bridge  of  a 
single  arch,  to  be  made  of  iron,  and  erected  over  the  river  Schuyl- 
kill, at  Philadelphia;  but  as  the  dimensions  may  have  escaped 
your  recollections,  I  will  begin  with  stating  those  particulars. 

The  vast  quantity  of  ice  and  melted  snow  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  frost  in  that  part  of  America,  render  it  impracticable  to  erect  a 
bridge  on  piers.  The  river  can  conveniently  be  contracted  to  four 
hundred  feet,  the  model,  therefore,  is  for  an  arch  of  four  hundred 
feet  span ;  the  height  of  the  arch  in  the  centre,  from  the  chord 
thereof,  is  to  be  about  twenty  feet,  and  to  be  brought  off  on  the 
top,  so  as  to  make  the  ascent  about  one  foot  in  eighteen  or  twenty. 

The  judgment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  has  been 
given  on  the  principles  and  practicability  of  the  construction.  The 
original,  signed  by  the  Academy,  is  in  my  possession ;  and  in  which 
they  fully  approve  and  support  the  design.  They  introduce  their 
opinion  by  saying, 

"  II  est  sur  que  lors  qu'on  pense  au  projut  d'une  arche  en  fer  de 
400  pieds  d*overture,  et  aux  effets  qui  peuvent  rcsulter  d'une  arche 
d'une  si  vaste  6tendue,  il  est  difficile  de  no  pas  Clever  des  doutes 
sur  le  succ^s  d'une  pareille  enterprise,  par  les  difficult^  qu'elle 
presente  au  pr^mier6  aper^u.  Mais  si  telle  est  la  disposition  des 
parties,  et  la  mani^re  dont  elles  sent  reuni^  qu'il  result  de  cet  as 
semblage  tin  tout  tres  ferme  et  tr^s  solide,  alors  on  n'aura  plus  les 
memes  doutes  sur  la  reussite  de  ce  projet."* 

*  It  is  certain  that  when  luch  a  project  as  that  of  making  an  iron  arch  of  four 
hundred  feet  span  is  thought  of,  and  when  wo  consider  the  effects  resulting 
from  an  arch  of  such  rast  magnitude,  it  would  be  strange  if  doubts  were  not 
raised  as  to  the  success  of  such  an  enterprize,  f^om  the  difficulties  which  at 
fint  present  themselves.    But  if  such  be  the  disposition  of  the  various  parts, 
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The  Academy  then  proceed  to  state  the  reasons  on  which  their 
judgment  is  founded,  and  conclude  with  saying, 

**  Nous  concluons  de  tout  ce  que  nous  venons  d*exposer  que  la 
pont  de  fer  de  M.  Paine  est  ingenieusement  imagin6,  que  la  con 
struction  en  est  simple,  solide,  et  propre  k  lui  donner  la  force  ne- 
cessaire  pour  r6sister  aux  effets  resultans  de  sa  charge,  et  qu'il  merite 
qu*on  en  tente  Pexecution.  Enfin,  qu*il  pourra  fournira  un  nouvel 
exemple  de  ^application  d*un  m6tal  dont  on  n*a  pas  jiisqu*  ici  fait 
assez  d* usage  en  grand,  quoique  dans  nombre  d*occasions  il  est  peu 
^tre  employ6  avec  plus  grand  succ^s."* 

As  it  was  ray  design  to  pass  some  time  in  England  before  I  re- 
turned to  America,  I  employed  part  of  it  in  making  the  small  essay 
1  am  now  to  inform  you  of. 

My  intention,  when  I  caine  to  the  iron  works,  was  to  raise  an 
arch  of  at  least  two  hundred  feet  span,  but  as  it  was  late  in  the  fiill 
of  last  year,  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  work  out  of  doors, 
and  an  arch  of  that  extent  too  great  to  be  worked  within  doors, 
and  as  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  time,  I  moderated  my  ambition  with 
a  little  common  sense^  and  began  with  such  an  arch  as  could  be 
compassed  within  some  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  works. 
As  the  construction  of  the  American  arch  admits,  in  practice,  any 
species  of  curve  with  equal  facility,  I  set  off  in  preference  to  all 
others,  a  catenarian  arch  of  ninety  feet  span,  and  five  feet  high. 
Were  this  arch  converted  into  an  arch  of  a  circle,  the  diameter  of 
its  circle  would  be  four  hundred  and  ten  feet*  From  the  ordinates 
of  the  arch  taken  from  the  wall  where  the  arch  was  struck,  I  pro- 
duced a  similar  arch  on  the  floor  whereon  the  work  was  to  be  fitted 
and  framed,  and  there  was  something  so  apparently  just  when  the 
work  was  set  out,  that  the  looking  at  it  promised  success. 

You  will  recollect  that  the  model  is  composed  of  four  paralle. 
arched  ribs,  and  as  the  number  of  ribs  may  be  increased  at  pleasure 
to  any  breadth  an  arch  sufficient  for  a  road  way  may  require,  and 
the  arches  to  any  number  the  breadth  of  a  river  may  Require,  tlie 

aod  the  method  of  uniting  them,  that  the  collective  body  should  present  a 
whoU  both  firm  and  solid,  we  should  then  no  longer  have  the  some  doubts  of 
the  success  of  the  plan. 

*  We  conclude  from  what  we  have  just  remarked  that  Mr.  Paine's  Plan 
of  an  Iron  Bridge  is  ingeniously  imagined,  that  the  construction  of  it  is  sim- 
ple,soIid,  and  proper  to  give  it  the  necessary  strength  for  resisting  the  effects 
resulting  from  its  burden,  and  that  it  is  deserving  of  a  trial.  In  short,  it 
may  furnish  a  new  example  of  the  application  of  a  metal,  which  has  not  hith- 
•rto  been  used  in  any  works  on  an  extensive  scale,  although  on  many  ooca- 
lions  it  is  employed  with  the  greatest  success. 
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construction  of  one  rib  would  detennine  for  the  whole ;  because  if 
one  rib  succeeded,  all  the  rest  of  the  work,  to  any  extent,  is  a 
repetition. 

In  less  time  than  I  expected,  and  before  the  winter  set  in,  I  had 
fitted  and  framed  the  arch,  or  properly  the  rib,  completely  together 
on  the  floor ;  it  was  then  taken  in  pieces  and  stowed  away  during 
the  winter,  in  a  comer  of  a  work  shop,  used  in  the  mean  time  by 
the  carpenters,  where  it  occupied  so  small  a  compass  as  to  be  hid 
among  the  shavings,  and  though  the  extent  of  it  is  ninety  feet,  the 
depth  of  the  arch  at  the  centre  two  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  depth 
at  the  branches  six  feet,  the  whole  of  it  might,  when  in  pieces,  be 
put  in  an  ordinary  stage  wagon,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  England. 

I  returned  to  the  works  in  April,  and  began  to  prepare  for  erect- 
ing; we  chose  a  situation  between  a  steel  furnace  and  a  workshop, 
which  served  for  hutments.  The  distance  between  those  buildings 
was  about  four  feet  more  than  the  span  of  the  arch,  which  we  filled 
up  with  chumps  of  wood  at  each  end.  I  mention  this  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  hereafter. 

We  soon  ran  up  a  centre  to  turn  the  arch  upon,  and  began  our 
erections.  Every  part  fitted  to  a  mathematical  exactness;  the  rais- 
ing an  arch  of  this  construction  is  di/Tcrent  to  the  method  of  raising 
a  stone  arch.  In  a  stone  arch  they  begin  at  the  bottom,  on  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  arch,  and  work  upwards,  meeting  at  the  crown.  In 
this  we  began  at  the  crown,  by  a  line  perpendicular  thereto,  and 
worked  downward  each  way.  It  differs  lil^ewise  in  another  respect 
A  stone  arch  is  raised  by  sections  of  the  curve,  each  stone  being 
so,  and  this  by  concentric  curves.  The  effect  lilcewise  of  the  arch 
upon  the  centre  is  different,  for  as  stone  arches  sometimes  break 
down  the  centre  by  their  weight,  this,  on  the  contrary,  grew  lighter 
on  the  centre  as  the  arch  increased  in  thickness,  so  much  so,  that 
before  the  arch  was  completely  finished,  it  rose  itself  off  the  centre 
the  full  thickness  of  the  blade  of  a  knife  from  one  hutment  to  the 
other,  and  is,  I  suppose,  the  first  arch  of  ninety  feet  span  that  ever 
struck  itself. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  spaces  between  the  ends  of 
the  arches  and  the  hutments  were  filled  up  with  chumps  of  wood| 
and  those  rather  in  a  damp  state ;  and  though  we  rammed  them  as 
close  as  we  could,  we  could  not  ram  them  so  close  as  the  drying^ 
and  the  weight  of  the  arch,  or  rib,  especially  when  loaded,  would  be 
capable  of  doing ;  and  we  had  now  to  observe  the  effects  which  the 
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jieldiog  and  pressing  up  of  the  wood,  and  which  corresponds  to  the 
giving  way  of  the  hutments,  so  generally  fatal  to  stone  arches,  would 
halve  upon  this. 

We  loaded  the  rib  with  six  tons  of  pig  iron,  beginning  at  the 
centre,  and  proceeding  both  ways,  which  is  twice  the  weight  of  the 
iron  in  the  rib,  as  I  shall  hereafter  more  particularly  mention.  This 
had  not  the  least  visible  effect  on  the  strength  of  the  arch,  but  it 
pressed  the  wood  home,  so  as  to  gain  in  three  or  four  days,  together 
with  the  drying  and  shrinking  of  the  wood,  above  a  quarter  of  aa 
inch  at  each  end,  and  consequently  the  chord  or  span  of  the  arch 
was  lengthened  above  half  an  inch.  As  this  lengthening  was  more 
than  double  the  feather  of  the  keystone  in  a  stone  arch  of  these 
dimensions,  such  an  alteration  at  the  hutment  would  have  endanger- 
ed the  safety  of  a  stone  arch,  while  it  produced  on  this  no  other 
than  the  proper  mathematical  effect.  To  evidence  this,  1  had  re* 
course  to  the  cord  still  swinging  on  the  wall  from  which  the  curve 
of  the  arch  was  taken.  I  set  the  cord  to  ninety  feet  span,  and  five 
feet  for  the  height  of  the  arch,  and  marked  the  curve  on  the  walk 
I  then  removed  the  ends  of  the  cords  horizontally  something  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  each  end.  The  cord  sliould  then  de* 
scribe  the  exact  catenarian  curve  which  the  rib  had  assumed  by  the 
same  lengtheniug  at  the  hutments ;  that  is,  the  rising  of  the  coid 
should  exactly  correspond  to  the  lowering  of  the  arch,  which  it  did 
through  all  their  coircsponding  ordinates.  The  cord  bad  risen 
something  more  than  two  inches  at  the  centre,  diminishing  te 
nothing  each  way,  and  the  arch  had  descended  the  same  quantity, 
and  in  the  same  proportion.  I  much  doubt  whether  a  stone  arch, 
could  It  be  constructed  as  flat  as  this,  could  sustain  such  an  altera* 
tion ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  I  sec  no  reason  to  doubt  but  an  arch  on 
this  construction  and  dimensions,  or  corresponding  thereto,  might 
be  let  down  to  half  its  height,  or  as  iar  as  it  would  descend,  with 
safety.  I  say,  ^'  as  far  as  it  would  descend,'*  because  the  construc- 
tion renders  it  exceedingly  probable  that  thero  is  a  point  beyond 
which  it  would  not  descend,  but  retain  itself  independent  of  but* 
ments ;  but  this  cannot  be  explained  but  by  a  sight  of  tlie  arch  itself. 

In  four  or  five  days,  the  arch  having  gained  nearly  all  it  could 
gain  on  the  wood,  except  what  the  wood  would  lose  by  a  summer's 
drying,  the  lowering  of  the  arch  began  to  be  scarcely  visible.  The 
weight  still  continues  on  it,  to  which  I  intend  to  ad4  more;  and 
there  is  not  the  least  visible  effect  on  the  perfi^t  curvature  or 
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stren^h  of  the  arch.  The  arch  having  thus  gained  nearly  a  solid 
bearing  on  the  wood  and  the  hutments,  and  the  days  bc^nning  to 
be  warm,  and  the  nights  continuing  to  be  cool,  I  had  now  to  ob- 
serve the  effects  of  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  iron. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  their  report  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  construction  of  this  arch,  state  these  effects  as  «  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  to  the  arch,  or  to  the  butments,  and  the  ex- 
perience establishes  the  truth  of  their  opinion.  It  is  probable  the 
Acadomy  may  have  taken,  in  part,  the  observations  of  M.  Peronnet, 
architect  to  the  King  of  France,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
as  some  ground  for  that  opinion.  From  the  observations  ef  M. 
Peronnet,  all  arches,  whether  of  stone  or  brick,  are  constantly 
ascending  or  descending  by  the  changes  of  the  weather,  so  as  to 
render  the  difference  perceptible  by  taking  a  level,  and  that  all 
stone  and  brick  buildings  do  the  same.  In  short,  that  matter  b 
never  stationary,  with  respect  to  its  dimensions,  but  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  so ;  but  that  as  arches,  like  the  tops  of  houses,  are  open  to 
the  air,  and  at  freedom  to  rise,  and  all  their  weight  in  all  changes 
of  heat  and  cold  is  the  same,  their  pressure  is  very  little  or  nothing 
affected  by  it. 

I  hung  a  thermometer  to  the  arch,  where  it  has  continued  several 
days,  and  by  what  I  can  observe  it  equals,  if  not  exceeds^  the  ther- 
mometer in  exactness. 

In  twenty-four  hours  it  ascends  and  descends  two  and  three-tenths 
of  an  inch  at  the  centre,  diminbhing  in  exact  mathematical  propor- 
tion each  way ;  and  no  sooner  does  an  ascent  or  descent  of  half  a 
bairns  breadth  appear  at  the  centre,  but  it  may  be  proportionally 
discovered  through  the  whole  span  of  ninety  feet.  I  have  affixed 
an  index  which  multiplies  ten  times,  and  it  can  as  easily  be  moltipli- 
ed  an  hundred  times:  could  I  make  a  line  of  fire  on  each  side  te 
arch,  so  as  to  beat  it  in  the  same  equal  manner  through  all  its  parts, 
as  the  natural  air^does,  I  would  try  it  up  to  blood  heat.  1  will  not 
attempt  a  description  of  the  constroction ;  first,  because  you  have 
already  seen  the  model ;  and,  secondly,  that  I  have  often  observed 
that  a  thing  may  be  so  very  simple  as  to  baffle  description.  On 
this  head  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  took  the  idea  of  constructing  it 
from  a  spider's  web,  of  which  it  resembles  a  section,  and  I  naturally 
supposed,  that  when  Nature  enabled  that  insect  to  make  a  web,  she 
taught  it  the  best  method  of  putting  it  together. 

Another  idea  I  have  taken  from  Nature  is,  that  of  increasing  the 
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strength  of  matter  by  causing  it  to  act  over  a  larger  space  than  it 
would  occupy  in  a  solid  state^  as  is  evidenced  in  the  bones  of  ani- 
malsy  quills  of  birds,  reeds,  canes,  d&c,  which,  were  they  solid  with 
the  same  quantity  of  matter,  would  have  the  same  weight  with  a 
much  less  degree  of  strength. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  quantity  of  iron  in  this  rib  b 
three  tons ;  that  an  arch  of  sufficient  widlh  for  a  bridge  is  to  be 
composed  of  as  many  ribs  as  that  width  requires ;  and  that  the 
number  of  arches,  if  the  breadth  of  a  river  requires  more  than  one, 
may  be  multiplied  at  discretion. 

As  the  intention  of  this  experiment  was  to  ascertain,  first,  the 
practicability  of  the  construction,  and  secondly,  what  degree  of 
strength  any  given  quantity  of  iron  would  have  when  thus  formed 
into  an  arch,  I  employed  in  it  no  more  than  three  tons,  which  is  as 
small  a  quantity  as  could  well  be  used  in  the  experiment.  It  has 
already  a  weight  of  six  tons  constantly  lying  on  it,  without  any  ef- 
fect on  the  strengtli  or  perfect  curvature  of  the  arch.  What  greater 
weight  it  will  bear  cannot  be  judged  of;  but  taking  even  these  as 
data,  an  arch  of  any  strength,  or  capable  of  bearing  a  greater 
weight  than  can  ever  possibly  come  upon  any  bridge,  may  be  easily 
calculated. 

The  river  Schuylkill,  at  Philadelphia,  as  I  have  already  mention- 
ed, requires  a  single  arch  of  four  hundred  feet  span.  The  vast 
quantities  of  ice  render  it  impossible  to  erect  a  bridge  on  piers,  and 
is  the  reason  why  no  bridge  has  been  attempted.  But  great  scenes 
inspire  great  ideas.  The  natural  mightiness  of  America  expands 
the  mind,  and  it  partakes  of  the  greatness  it  contemplates.  Even 
the  war,  with  all  its  evils,  had  some  advantages.  It  energised  in- 
vention and  lessened  the  catalogue  of  impossibilities.  At  the  con- 
dusion  of  it  every  man  returned  to  his  home  to  repair  the  ravages 
it  had  occasioned,  and  to  think  of  war  no  more*  As  one  amongst 
thousands  who  had  borne  a  share  in  that  memorable  revolution)  I 
returned  with  them  to  the  reenjoyment  of  quiet  life^  and,  that  I 
might  not  be  idle,  undertook  to  construct  a  bridge  of  a  single  areh 
for  this  river.  Our  beloved  General  had  engaged  in  rendering 
another  river,  tlie  Patowmac,  navigable.  The  quantity  of  iron  I 
had  allowed  in  my  plan  for  this  arch  was  ^ve  hundred  and  twenty 
tons,  to  be  distributed  into  thirteen  ribs,  in  conunemoration  of  the 
Thirteen  United  States,  each  rib  to  contain  forty  tons;  but  although 
strength  is  the  first  object  in  works  of  this  kind,  I  shall,  from  the 
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fuccess  of  this  experiment,  very  oonsiderably  lessen  the  qouKitj 
of  iron  I  had  proposed. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  their  report  uplon  ^  constructioii, 
say,  **  there  is  one  advantage  in  the  construction  of  M.  Paine*8 
bridge  that  is  singular  and  important,  which  is,  that  the  success  of 
an  arch  to  any  span  can  be  determined  before  the  work  be  under- 
taken  on  the  river,  and  with  a  small  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
whole,  by  erecting  part  on  the  ground." 

As  to  its  appearance,  I  shall  give  you  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
a  gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood,  member  in  the  former  parlia- 
ment for  this  county,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  arch,  says,  "  In  point 
of  elegance  and  beauty,  it  hr  exceeds  my  expectations,  and  it  is 
certainly  beyond  any  thing  I  ever  saw/'  I  shall  likewise  mention 
that  it  is  much  visited  and  exceedingly  admired  by  the  ladies,  who, 
though  they  may  not  be  much  acquainted  with  mathematical  princi- 
ples, are  certainly  judges  of  taste. 

I  shall  close  my  letter  with  a  few  other  observations,  naturally 
and  necessarily  connected  with  the  subject. 

That,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the  most  preservative 
situation  in  which  iron  can  be  placed  is  within  the  atmosphere  of 
water,  whether  it  be  that  the  air  is  less  saline  and  nitrous  than  that 
which  arbes  from  the  filth  of  streets,  and  the  fermentation  of  the 
earth,  I  am  not  undertaking  to  prove ;  I  speak  only  of  fact,  which 
any  body  may  observe  by  the  rings  and  bolts  in  wharfs  and  other 
watery  situations.  I  never  yet  saw  the  iron  chain  affixed  to  a  well- 
bucket  consumed  or  injured  by  rust;  and  I  believe  it  is  impossible 
to  find  iron  exposed  to  the  open  air  in  the  same  preserved  condi- 
tion as  that  which  is  exposed  over  water. 

A  method  of  extending  the  span  and  lessening  the  height  of  arches 
has  always  been  the  dtsidtratum  of^  bridge  architecture.  But  it 
has  other  advantages.  It  renders  bridges  capable  of  becoming  a 
portable  manufacture,  as  they  may,  on  this  construction,  be  made 
and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world  ready  to  be  erected ;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  it  greatly  increases  the  magnificence,  elegance,  and 
beauty  of  bridges,  it  considerably  lessens  their  expense,  and  their 
appearance  by  re-painting  will  be  ever  new ;  and  as  they  may  be 
erected  in  all  situations  where  stone  bridges  can  be  erected,  they 
may,  moreover,  be  erected  in  certain  situations,  where,  on  account 
of  ice,  infirm  foundations  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  low  shores,  and  va^ 
rious  other  causes,  stone  bridges  cannot  be  erected.    The  last  con- 
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▼euenoe,  and  which  is  not  inconsiderable*  that  I  shall  mention  is, 
that  afler  they  are  erected,  they  may  very  easily  be  taken  down 
without  any  injury  to  the  materials  of  the  construction,  and  be  re- 
elected eliBwhere* 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  much  obliged, 

And  obedient  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  PAINEL 
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PREFA.CE  TO  GENERAL  LEE*S  MEMOIRS, 


The  following  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late  Major-General 
Lee  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor  since  the  year  1786. 
They  were  transmitted  from  America  to  England  by  the  gentleman 
whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  Memoirs,  and  who  was  a  member 
of  Congress  for  the  state  of  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  publica- 
tion. In  their  manuscript  state  they  have  been  seen  by  several 
persons  in  England,  who  expressed  a  strong  desire  of  putting  them 
to  press,  which  the  avocations  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
entrusted,  and  his  not  being  acquainted  with  such  undertakings,  had 
caused  him  to  neglect. 

As  the  subject  of  Revolutions  is  again  renewed  by  what  has  oc- 
curred in  France,  it  is  presumed,  that  whatever  relates  to  the  Mo- 
ther-Revolution, that  of  America,  will,  at  least,  afford  entertainment 
to  the  curious,  and  contribute  to  increase  the  general  stock  of  his- 
torical knowledge. 

The  reader  may  expect  to  find,  in  almost  every  thing  that  relates 
to  General  Lee,  a  great  deal  of  the  strong  republican  character. 
His  attachment  to  principles  of  liberty,  without  regard  to  place, 
made  him  the  citizen  of  the  world  rather  than  of  any  country; 
and  from  his  earliest  youth  to  the  end  of  his  career,  this  general 
trait  in  his  character  may  be  traced. 

So  little  of  the  courtier  had  he  about  bim,  that  he  never  descend- 
ed to  intimate  any  thing.  Whatever  he  spoke  or  wrote  was  in  the 
fullest  style  of  expression,  or  strong  figure.  He  used  to  say  to  Mr. 
Paine,  the  author  of  Common  Sense,  in  America,  and  since  of 
Rights  of  Man,  in  England,  (of  whose  writings  he  was  a  great 
admirer,)  that  "  he  burst  forth  upon  the  world  like  Jove  in  thun* 
dcr;^'*  and  this  strength  of  conception,  so  natural  to  General  Lee, 
had  it  not  been  mixed  with  a  turn  equally  as  strong  for  satire,  and 
too  much  eccentricity  of  temper,  would  have  rendered  his  conver- 
sation perpetually  entertaining. 

Though  the  Memoirs  and  every  letter  in  this  publication  are 
roost  faithfully  printed  from  the  copy  transmitted  from  Americai 
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the  Editor  has  omitted  many  whole  letters,  and  also  his  trial  be- 
fore the  court* martial,  as  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  balance  the 
expense  to  which  they  would  have  extended  the  work.  But  if 
any  of  the  particular  friends  or  relations  of  General  Lee  should  be 
desirous  of  seeing  them,  they  may  be  indulged  with  the  opportun- 
ity, by  leaving  a  line  at  the  publisher's,  directed  to  the 

EDITOR. 
London,  Feb.  1792. 
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TO  FORGETFULNESS. 


From  "  the  Castle  in  the  Air,''  to  "  the  Little  Comer  of  tki 
WorW 

Memory,  like  a  beauty  that  is  always  present  to  hear  herself 
flattered,  is  flattered  by  every  one.  But  the  absent  and  silent  god- 
dess, Forgctfulness,  has  no  votaries,  and  is  never  thought  of:  yet 
we  owe  her  much.  She  ;s  the  goddess  of  ease,  though  not  of 
pleasure. 

When  the  mind  is  like  a  room  hung  with  black,  and  every  comer 
of  it  crowded  with  the  most  horrid  images  imagination  can  create, 
this  kind  speechless  goddess  of  a  maid,  Forgetfulness,  is  following 
us  night  and  day  with  her  opium  wand,  and  gently  touching  first  one, 
and  then  another,  benumbs  them  into  rest,  and  at  last  glides  them 
away  with  the  silence  of  a  departing  shadow.  It  is  thus  the  tor^ 
tured  mind  is  restored  to  the  calm  condition  of  ease,  and  fitted  for 
happiness. 

How  dismal  must  the  picture  of  life  appear  to  the  mind  in  that 
dreadful  moment,  when  it  resolves  on  darkness,  and  to  die !  One 
can  scarcely  believe  such  a  choice  was  possible.  Yet  how  many  of 
the  young  and  beautiful,  timid  in  every  thing  else,  and  fonned  for 
delight,  have  shut  their  eyes  upon  the  world,  and  made  the  watcn 
their  sepulchral  bed !  Ah !  would  they  in  that  crisis,  when  life  and 
death  are  both  before  them,  and  each  within  their  reach,  would  they 
but  think,  or  try  to  think,  that  Forgetfulness  will  come  to  their  re» 
lief,  and  lull  them  into  ease,  they  could  stay  their  hand,  and  lay  hoU 
of  life.  But  there  is  a  necromancy  in  wretchedness  that  entomhi 
the  mind,  and  increases  the  misery,  by  shutting  out  every  ray  ol 
light  and  hope.  It  makes  the  wretched  falsely  believe  they  will  be 
wretched  ever.  It  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  dangerous  delusions;  and 
it  is  only  when  this  necromantic  night-mare  of  the  mind  begins  to 
vanish,  by  being  resisted,  that  it  is  discovered  to  be  but  a  tyrannic 
spectre.  All  grief,  like  all  things  else,  will  yield  to  the  obliterating 
power  of  time.    While  despair  is  preying  on  the  mind,  time  and 
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Hs  effects  ire  preying  on  despair;  and  certain  it  is^tSie  dismal 
vision  will  fade  away,  and  Forgetfulness,  with  lier  sister  Ease,  wil 
change  the  scene.  Then  let  not  the  wretched  be  rash,  but  wait, 
painful  as  the  struggle  may  be,  the  arrival  of  Forgetfulness ;  for  it 
will  certainly  arrive. 

I  have  twice  been  present  at  the  scene  of  attempted  suicide. 
The  one  a  love-distracted  girl  in  England,  the  other  of  a  patriotic 
iriend  in  France ;  and  as  the  chrcumstances  of  each  are  strongly 
pictured  in  my  memory,  I  will  relate  them  to  you.  They  wiU  in 
some  measure  corroborate  what  I  have  said  of  Forgetfulness. 

About  the  year  1766, 1  was  in  Lincolnshire,  in  England,  and  on 
a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  widow  lady,  Mrs.  E ,  at  a  small  vil- 
lage in  the  fens  of  that  county.  It  was  in  summer;  and  one  eve- 
ning after  supper,  Mrs.  E and  myself  went  to  take  a  turn  in 

the  garden.  It  was  about  eleven  o^clock,  and  to  avoid  the  night  air  ol 
the  fens,  we  were  walking  in  a  bower,  shaded  over  with  hazel  bushes. 
On  a  sadden,  she  screamed  out,  and  cried  '*  Lord !  look,  look!** 
I  cast  my  eyes  througli  tlic  openings  of  the  hazel  bushes,  in  the 
direction  she  was  looking,  and  saw  a  n^ite  shapeless  figure,  without 
head  or  arms,  moving  along  one  of  the  walks  at  some  distance  from 

us.   I  quitted  Mrs.  £ ,  and  went  after  it.  When  I  got  into  the 

walk  where  the  figure  was,  and  was  following  it,  it  took  up  another 
walk.  There  was  a  holly  bush  in  the  corner  of  the  two  walks, 
which,  it  being  night,  I  did  not  observe ;  and  as  I  continued  to  step 
forward,  the  holly  bush  came  in  a  straight  line  between  me  and  the 
figure,  and  I  lost  sight  of  it ;  and  as  I  passed  along  one  walk,  and 
the  figure  the  other,  the  holly  bush  still  continued  to  intercept  the 
view,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  that  the  figure  had  vanished. 
When  I  came  to  the  corner  of  the  two  walks,  I  caught  sight  of  it 
again,  and  coming  up  with  it,  I  reached  out  my  hand  to  touch  it; 
and  in  the  act  of  doing  this,  the  idea  struck  me,  will  my  hand  pass 
through  the  air,  or  shall  I  feel  any  thing  1  Less  than  a  moment 
would  decide  this,  and  my  hand  rested  on  the  shoulder  of  a  human 
figure.  I  spoke,  but  do  not  recollect  what  I  said.  It  answered  ia 
a  low  voice,  «•  Pray  let  me  alone."     I  then  knew  who  it  was.    It 

was  a  young  lady  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  E ,  and  who,  when 

we  sat  down  to  supper  said  she  found  herself  extremely  ill,  and 
would  go  to  h6d.    I  called  to  Mrs.  E        ,  who  came,  and  I  laid  t» 

licr,  "  It  is  Miss  N .*"    Mrs.  E said,  «•  My  God !  I  hope 

Vou  tre  not  going  to  do  yourself  any  hurt  ;'*  for  Mrs.  ] 
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pected  something.  She  replied  with  pathetic  melancholy,  "  Life 
has  not  one  pleasure  for  me."  We  got  her  into  the  house,  and 
Mrs.  E took  her  to  sleep  with  her. 

The  case  was,  the  man  whom  she  expected  to  be  married  to,  had 
forsaken  her,  and  when  she  heard  he  was  to  be  married  to  another, 
the  shock  appeared  to  her  to  be  too  great  to  be  borne.  She  had 
retired,  as  I  have  said,  to  her  room,  and  when  she  supposed  all  the 
family  were  g9ne  to  bed,  (which  would  liave  been  the  case,  if  Mrs. 
£ and  I  had  not  walked  into  the  garden,)  she  undressed  her- 
self, and  tied  her  apron  over  her  head ;  which  descending  below 
her  waist,  gave  her  the  shapeless  figure  I  have  spoken  of. 

Aided  by  the  obscurity  of  almost  midnight,  and  with  this  and  a 
white  under  petticoat  and  slippers,  for  she  had  taken  out  her  buckles, 
and  put  them  at  the  servant  maid*s  door,  I  suppose  as  a  keepsake, 
she  came  down  stairs,  and  was  going  to  drown  herself  in  a  pond  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  towards  which  she  was  going  when  Mrs. 

£ screamed  out.     We  found  afterwards,  that  she  had  heard 

the  scream,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  her  changing  her  walk. 

By  gentle  usage,  and  leading  her  into  subjects  that  might,  without 
doing  violence  to  her  feelings,  and  without  letting  her  see  the  di- 
rect intention  of  it,  steal  her  as  it  were  from  the  horror  she  was  in, 
(and  I  felt  a  compasionate,  earnest  disposition  to  do  it,  for  she  was 
a  good  girl,)  she  recovered  her  former  cheerfulness,  and  was  after- 
wards a  happy  wife,  and  the  mother  of  a  family. 

The  other  case,  and  the  conclusion  in  my  next. 

In  Paris,  in  1793, 1  had  lodgings  in  the  Rue  Fauxbourg,  St.  Denis, 
No.  63.  They  were  the  most  agreeable,  for  situation,  of  any  I  ever 
had  in  Paris,  except  that  they  were  too  remote  from  the  Convene 
tion,  of  which  I  was  then  a  member.  But  this  was  recompensed  by 
their  being  also  remote  from  the  alarms  and  confusion  into  which 
tlie  interior  of  Parb  was  then  often  thrown.  The  news  of  those 
things  used  to  arrive  to  us,  as  if  we  were  in  a  state  of  tranquility  in 
the  country.  The  house,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  gate- 
way from  the  street,  was  a  good  deal  like  an  old  mansion  farm  house, 
and  the  court  yard  was  like  a  farm  yard,  stocked  with  fowls,  ducks, 
turkies,  and  geese ;  which,  for  amusement,  we  used  to  feed  out  of 
the  parlor  window  on  the  ground  floor.  There  were  some  hutches 
for  rabbits,  and  a  sty  widi  two  pigs.  Beyond,  was  a  garden  of 
more  than  an  acre  of  ground,  well  laid  out,  and  stocked  with  ex* 
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cellent  fruit  trees.  The  orange,  apricot,  and  greengage  plura,  were 
the  best  I  ever  tasted ;  and  it  is  the  only  place  where  I  saw  the 
wild  cucumber.  The*  place  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  some 
curious  person. 

My  apartments  consisted  of  three  rooms ;  the  first,  for  wood,  wa- 
ter, Si^.f  with  an  old  fashioned  closet  chest,  high  enough  to  hang  up 
clothes  in ;  the  next  was  the  bed  room ;  and  beyond  it  the  sitting 
room,  which  looked  into  the  garden  through  a  glass.door ;  and  on 
the  outside  there  was  a  small  landing  place  railed  in,  and  a  flight  of 
narrow  stairs  almost  hidden  by  the  vines  that  grew  over  it,  by  which 
1  could  descend  into  the  garden,  without  going  down  stairs  through 
the  house.  I  am  trying  by  description  to  make  you  see  the  place 
in  your  mind,  because  it  will  assist  the  story  I  have  to  tell ;  and 
which  I  think  you  can  do,  because  you  once  called  upon  me  there 

on  account  of  Sir ,  who  was  then,  as  I  was  soon  afterwards, 

in  arrestation.  But  it  was  winter  when  you  came.,  and  it  is  a  sum- 
mer scene  I  am  describing. 

•         •         •         • 

I  went  into  my  chamber  to  write  and  sign  a  certificate  for  them,* 
which  I  intended  to  take  to  the  guard  house  to  obtain  their  release. 
Just  as  I  had  finished  it  a  man  came  into  my  room  dressed  in  the 
Parisian  uniform  of  a  captain,  and  spoke  to  me  in  ^ood  English, 
and  with  a  good  address.  He  told  me  that  two  young  men.  English- 
men, were  arrested  and  detained  in  the  guard  house,  and  that  the 
section,  (meaning  those  who  represented  and  acted  for  the  section,) 
had  sent  him  to  ask  me  if  I  knew  them,  in  which  case  they  would 
be  liberated.  This  maiter  being  soon  settled  between  us,  he  talked 
to  me  about  the  Revolution,  and  something  about  the  "Rights  of 
Man,^*  which  he  had  read  in  English;  and  at  parting  o^ered  me  in 
a  polite  and  civil  manner,  his  services.  And  who  do  you  think  the 
man  was  that  offered  me  his  services  ?  It  was  no  other  than  the 
public  executioner  Samson,  who  guillotined  the  king,  and  all  who 
were  guillotined  in  Paris ;  and  who  lived  in  the  same  section,  and 
in  the  same  street  with  me. 

•         •         •         • 

As  to  myself,  I  used  to  find  some  relief  by  walking  alone  in  the 
garden  after  dark,  and  cursing  with  hearty  good  will,  the  authors  of 
that  terrible  system  that  had  turned  the  character  of  the  Revolution 
I  had  been  proud  to  defend. 

•  Mr.  Paine  here  alludes  to  two  fiiesda  who  were  under  arreflt.    Ed. 
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I  went  but  little  to  the  Convention,  and  then  only  to  make  my 
appearance^  because  I  found  it  impossible  to  join  in  their  tiemeni- 
ous  decrees,  and  useless  and  dangerous  to  oppose  them.  My  hav- 
ing voted  and  spoken  extensively,  more  so  than  any  other  member, 
against  the  execution  of  the  king,  had  already  fixed  a  mark  «pon 
me :  neither  dared  any  of  my  associates  in  the  Convention  to  trans- 
late and  speak  in  French  for  me,  any  thing  I  might  have  dared  to 
have  written. 

«  •  4^  • 

Pen  and  ink  were  then  of  no  use  to  me :  no  good  could  be  done 
by  writing,  and  no  printer  dared  to  print;  and  whatever  I  might 
have  wriuen  for  my  private  amusement,  as  anecdotes  of  the  times, 
would  have  been  continually  exposed  to  be  examined,  and  tortured 
into  any  meaning  that  the  rage  of  party  might  fix  upon  it;  and  as 
lo  softer  subjects,  my  heart  was  in  distress  at  the  iate  of  my  friends, 
and  my  harp  hung  upon  the  weeping  willows. 

As  it  was  summer,  we  spent  most  of  our  time  in  the  garden,  and 
passed  it  away  in  those  childish  amusements  that  serve  to  keep  re- 
flection from  the  mind,  such  as  marbles,  scotch  hops,  battledores, 
&c^  at  which  we  were  all  pretty  expert. 

In  tills  retired  manner  we  remained  about  six  or  seven  weeks, 
and  our  landlord  went  every  evening  into  tlie  city  to  bring  us  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  the  evening  journal. 

I  have  now,  my  "  Little  Corner  of  the  World,"  led  you  on,  step 
by  step,  to  the  scene  that  makes  the  sequel  to  this  narrative,  and  I 
will  put  that  scene  before  your  eyes.  You  shall  see  it  in  descriptioa 
as  I  saw  it  in  fact* 

•         •         •         • 

He  recovered,  and  being  anxious  to  get  out  of  France,  a  past- 
port  was  obtained  for  him  and  Mr.  Choppin :  they  received  it  late 
in  the  evening,  and  set  off  the  next  morning  ibr  Basle  before  four, 
from  which  place  I  bad  a  letter  from  them,  highly  pleased  with  their 
escape  from  France,  into  which  they  had  entered  with  an  enthusi- 
asm of  patriotic  devotion.  Ah,  France !  thou  hast  ruined  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Rovolution  virtuously  begun,  and  destroyed  those  who 
produced  it.  I  might  ahnost  say  like  Job's  servant,  **  and  I  only 
am  escaped.*' 

Two  days  after  they  were  gone  I  heard  a  rapping  at  the  gate, 

*  The  second  instance  of  attempted  suicide  is  omitted  from  motiw  vf 
personal  delicacy.  Mr.  Paine*8  letter  is  continoed,  as  it  contains  an  account 
of  hie  mode  of  lift  befora  he  wm  sent  to  prisoa,  ^c.    £0. 
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and  looking  out  of  the  window  of  the  bed  room,  I  saw  the  landlord 
going  with  the  candle  to  the  gale,  which  he  opened,  and  a  guard 
with  musquets  and  fixed  bayonets  entered*  I  went  to  bed  again, 
and  made  up  my  mind  for  prison,  lor  I  was  then  the  only  lodger. 
It  was  a  guard  to  take  up  ,  but,  I  thank  God,  they 

were  out  of  their  reach. 

The  guard  came  about  a  month  after  in  the  night,  and  took  away 
the  landlord,  Georgeit ;  and  the  scene  in  the  house  finished  with 
the  arrestation  of  myself.  This  was  soon  after  you  called  on  me, 
and  sorry  I  was  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  render  to  >  the 

service  that  you  asked. 

I  have  now  ftilfilled  my  engagement,  and  I  hope  your  expectation, 

in  relating  the  case  of ,  landed  back  on  the  shore  of  life,  by 

the  mistake  of  the  pilot,  who  was  conducting  him  out ;  and  pre- 
served afterwards  from  prison,  perhaps  a  worse  fate,  without  know^ 
ing  it  himself. 

You  say  a  story  cannot  be  too  melancholy  for  you.  This  is  in- 
teresting and  affecting,  but  not  melancholy.  It  may  raise  in  your 
mind  a  sympathetic  sentiment  in  reading  it ;  and  though  it  may 
start  a  tear  of  pity,  you  will  not  have  a  tear  of  sorrow  to  drop  on 

the  page. 

•        •        •        • 

Here,  my  contemplative  correspondent,' let  us  stop  and  look  back 
upon  the  scene.  The  matters  here  related  being  all  facts,  are 
strongly  pictured  in  my  mind,  and  in  this  sense,  Forgetfulness  doef 
not  apply.  But  facts  and  feelings  are  distinct  things,  and  it  is 
against  feelings  that  the  opium  wand  of  Forgetfulness  draws  us  into 
ease.  Look  back  on  any  scene  or  subject  that  once  gave  you  dis- 
tress, for  all  of  us  have  felt  som«,  and  you  will  find,  that  though 
the  remembrance  of  the  fact  is  not  extinct  in  your  memory,  the 
feeling  is  extinct  in  your  mind.  You  can  remember  when  you  had 
felt  distress,  but  you  cannot  feel  that  distress  again,  and  perhaps 
will  wonder  you  felt  it  then.  It  is  like  a  shadow  that  loses  itself 
by  light. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  know  what  is  a  misfortune :  that  which  we 
feel  as  a  great  one  today,  may  be  the  means  of  turning  aside  our 
steps  into  some  new  path  that  leads  to  happiness  yet  unknown.  In 
tracing  the  scenes  of  my  own  life,  I  can  discover  that  the  condition 
I  now  enjoy,  which  b  sweet  to  me,  and  will  be  more  so  when  I  get 
to  America,  except  by  the  loss  of  your  society,  has  been  produced, 
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in  the  first  instance,  in  my  being  disappointed  in  former  projects. 
Under  that  impenetrable  veil,  Futurity,  we  know  not  what  is  con- 
cealed, and  the  day  to  arrive  b  hidden  from  us.  Turning  then  our 
thoughts  to  those  cases  of  despair  that  lead  to  suicide,  when,  **  the 
mind,*'  as  you  say, ''  neither  sees  nor  hears,  and  holds  counsel  only 
with  itself;  when  the  very  idea  of  consolation  would  add  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  self  destruction  is  its  only  aim,*'  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  the  best  advice,  what  the  best  relief;  I  answer  seek  it  not  in 
reason,  for  the  mind  is  at  war  with  reason,  and  to  reason  agninst 
feelings  is  as  vain  as  to  reason  against  fire :  it  serves  only  to  trr- 
ture  the  torture,  by  adding  reproach  to  horror.  AH  reasoning  with 
ourselves  in  suc)i  cases  acts  upon  us  like  the  reason  of  another  per- 
son, which,  however  kindly  done,  serves  but  to  insult  the  miserv  we 
sufier.  If  Reason  coukl  remove  the  pain,  Reason  would  have  pre- 
vented it.  If  she  could  not  do  the  one,  how  is  she  to  perform  the 
other  1  In  all  such  cases  we  must  look  upon  Reason  as  dispossess- 
ed of  her  empire,  by  a  revolt  of  the  mind.  She  retires  herself  to 
a  distance  to  weep,  and  the  ebony  sceptre  of  Despair  rules  nlone. 
All  that  Reason  can  do  is  to  suggest,  to  bint  a  thought,  to  signify  a 
wish,  to  cast  now  and  then  a  kind  of  bewailing  look,  to  hold  np, 
when  she  can  catch  the  eyxs,  the  miniature  shaded  portrait  of  Hopt^ 
and  though  dethroned,  and  can  dictate  no  more,  to  wait  upon  iis  in 
the  bumble  station  of  a  handmaid. 
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TO  A  GENTLEMAN  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Sir,  New  Rochelle,  March  20,  1806. 

I  WILL  inform  you  of  what  I  know  respecting  General  Miranda, 
with  whom  I  first  became  acquainted,  at  New  York,  about  the  year 
1783.  He  is  a  man  of  talents  and  enterprize,  a  Mexican  by  birth, 
and  the  whole  of  his  life  has  been  a  life  of  adventures. 

I  went  to  Europe  from  New  York,  in  April,  1787,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  tiieii  minister  from  America  to  France,  and  Mr.  Littlepage,  a 
Virginian,  (whom  John  Jay  knows,)  was  agent  for  the  king  of  Po- 
land, at  Paris. 

Mr.  Littlepage  was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  I 
first  met  with  him  at  Mr.  Jefferson^s  house  at  dinner.  By  his  inti- 
macy with  the  king  of  Poland,  to  whom  also  he  was  chamberlain, 
he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  plans  and  projects  of  the 
Northern  Powers  of  Europe.  He  told  me  of  Miranda's  getting 
himself  introduced  to  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  obtain- 
ing a  sum  of  money  from  her,  four  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  but 
it  did  not  appear  to  me  what  the  object  was  for  which  the  money 
was  given;  it  appeared  as  a  kind  of  retaining  fee. 

After  I  had  published  the  first  part  of  the  **  Rights  of  Man,"  in 
England,  in  the  year  1791, 1  met  Miranda  at  the  house  of  TurnbuU 
and  Forbes,  merchants,  Devonshire  square,  London.  He  had  been 
a  little  time  before  this  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  respect  to  the 
afiair  of  Nootka  Sound,  but  I  did  not  at  that  time  know  it;  and  I  will, 
in  the  course  of  this  letter,  inform  you  how  this  connection  between 
Pitt  and  Miranda  ended ;  for  I  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

I  published  the  second  part  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  in  London,  in 
February,  1792,  and  I  continued  in  London  till  I  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Convention,  in  September  of  that  year;  and 
went  from  London  to  Paris  to  take  my  seat  in  the  Convention,  which 
was  to  meet  the  20th  of  that  month ;  I  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  19th. 

AAer  the  Convention  met,  Miranda  came  to  Paiis,  and  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  French  army,  under  General  Dumourier; 
but  as  the  affairs  of  that  army  went  wrong  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1793,  Miranda  was  suspected,  and  was  brought  under  arrest 
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to  Paris,  to  take  his  trial.  He  summoned  me  to  appear  to  his 
character,  and  also  a  Mr.  Thomas  Christie,  connected  with  the 
house  of  Tumbull  and  Forbes.  1  gave  my  tcstinK>n7  as  I  believed, 
which  was,  that  his  leading  object  was,  and  had  been,  the  emanci- 
pation of  liis  country,  Mexico,  from  the  bondage  of  Spain ;  for  I 
did  not,  at  that  time,  know  of  his  engagements  with  Pitt.  Mr. 
Christie's  evidence  went  to  show  that  Miranda  did  not  come  to 
Franco  as  a  necessitous  adventurer ;  but  believed  he  came  from 
public  spirited  motives,  and  that  lie  liad  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
the  bands  of  Tumbull  and  Forbes.  Tiie  house  of  Tumbull  and 
Forbes  was  then  in  a  contract  to  supply  Paris  with  flour*  Miranda 
was  acquitted. 

A  few  days  after  his  acquittal  lie  came  to  see  me»  and  tn  a  fbv 
days  afterwards  I  returned  his  visit.  He  seemed  desirous  of  satis- 
fying me  that  he  was  indei)endcnt,  and  that  he  had  money  in  the 
kinds  of  Turnboll  and  Forbes.  Ho  did  not  tell  me  of  his  aflbir 
with  old  Catherine  of  Russia,  nor  did  I  tell  him  that  I  knew  of  it 
But  he  entered  into  converssition  witii  respoct  to  Nootka  Sound, 
and  put  into  my  hands  several  letters  of  Mr.  Pittas  to  him  on  that 
subject ;  amongst  which  was  one  that  1  believe  he  gave  me  by  mis- 
take, for  when  I  liad  opened  it,  and  was  beginning  to  read  it,  ho 
put  forth  his  hand  and  said,  ^'  O,  that  is  not  the  letter  1  intended  ;** 
but  as  the  letter  was  short,  1  soon  got  through  it,  and  then  returned 
it  to  him  without  making  any  remarks  upon  it. 

The  dispute  with  Spain  about  Nootka  Sound  was  then  compro 
wnjacd ;  and  Pitt  compromised  with  Miranda,  for  his  services,  by 
giving  him  twelve  hundred  pounds  sterling,  for  this  was  the  contents 
c^  tlie  letter. 

Now  if  it  be  true  that  Miranda  brought  with  him  a  credit  upon 
certain  persons  in  New  York,  for  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  suppose  from  what  quarter  the  credit  came ;  lor 
the  opening  of  any  proposals  between  Pitt  and  M  randa  was  already 
made  by  the  affair  of  Nootka  Sound. 

Miranda  was  in  Paris  when  Mr.  Munroe  arrived  there  as  minis- 
ter;  and  as  Miranda  wanted  to  got  acquainted  with  him,  I  caution- 
ed  Mr.  Monroe  against  him,  and  told  him  of  the  affair  of  Nootka 
Sound,  and  the  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter 
and  with  my  name  to  iu 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  YELLOW  FEVER,  AND  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  IT,  IN  PLACES  NOT  YET 
INFECTED  WITH  IT,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  BOARD 
OF  HEALTH  IN  AMERICA. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written  respecting  the  Yellow  Fever. 
First,  with  resj>ect  to  its  causes,  whether  domestic  or  imported. 
Secondly,  on  the  mode  of  treating  it. 

What  I  am  going  to  suggest  in  this  essay,  is  to  ascertain  some 
point  to  begin  at,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  cause,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose some  preliminary  observations  are  necessary. 

The  Yellow  Fever  always  begins  in  the  lowest  part  of  a  popu- 
lous mercantile  town  near  the  water,  and  continues  there,  without 
afiectiDg  the  higher  parts.  The  sphere,  or  circuit  it  acts  in,  is  small, 
and  it  rages  most  where  large  quantities  of  new  ground  have  been 
made  by  banking  out  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  making  wharfs. 
The  appearance  and  prevalence  of  the  Yellow  Fever  in  these 
places,  being  those  where  vessels  arrive  from  the  West  Indies,  has 
caused  the  belief  that  the  Yellow  Fever  was  imported  fj  om  thence : 
but  here  are  two  cases  acting  in  the  same  place  ;  the  one,  the  con- 
dition of  the  ground  at  the  wharfs,  which  being  new  made  on  the 
moddy  and  filthy  bottom  of  the  river,  is  different  from  the  natural 
condition  of  the  ground  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  city,  and  conse- 
quently subject  to  produce  a  different  kind  of  efl3uvia  or  vapor:  the 
other  case,  is  the  arrival  of  vessels  from  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  State  of  Jersey,  neither  of  these  cases  has  taken  place ; 
no  shipping  arrive  there,  and  consequently  there  have  been  no  em- 
bankments for  the  purpose  of  wharfs,  and  the  Yellow  Fever  has 
never  broke  out  in  Jersey.  This,  however,  does  not  decide  the 
point,  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fever,  but  it  shows  that  this 
species  of  fever  is  not  common  to  the  country  in  its  natural  state ; 
and,  I  believe  the  same  was  the  case  in  the  West  Indies,  before 
embankments  began,  for  the  purpose  of  making  wharfs,  which  al- 
ways alter  the  natural  condition  of  the  ground ;  no  old  history,  that 
I  know  of,  mentions  such  a  disorder  as  the  Yellow  Fever. 
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A  person  seized  with  the  Yellow  Fever  in  an  affected  part  of  the 
town,  and  brought  into  the  healthy  part,  or  into  the  country,  and 
ambng  healthy  persons,  docs  not  communicate  it  to  the  neighbor- 
lu>od,  or  to  those  immediately  around  him ;  why  then  are  we  to 
suppose  it  can  be  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  thousand  miles,  since  we  see  it  cannot  be  carried  from  one 
town  to  another,  nor  from  one  part  of  a  town  to  another,  at  hornet 
Is  it  in  the  air  1  this  question  on  the  case,  requires  a  minute  cx- 
arainatioQ.  In  tho  first  place*,  the  difference  between  air  and  wind 
is  the  same  as  between  a  stream  of  water  and  a  standing  water. 
A  stream  of  water  is  water  in  motion,  and  wind  is  air  in  motion. 
In  a  gentle  breeze,  the  whole  body  of  air,  as  far  €»  tlie  breeze  ex- 
tends, moves  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour;  in  a  high 
wind,  at  the  rate  of  seventy,  eighty,  or  an  hundred  miles  an  hour : 
when  we  see  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  gliding  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  we  see  the  rate  at  which  tho  air  moves,  and  it  must  be  a 
good  trotting  horso  that  can  keep  pace  with  the  shadow,  even  in  a 
gentle  breeze ;  consequently,  a  body  of  air,  that  is  in  and  over  any 
place  of  the  same  extent  as  the  affected  part  of  a  city  may  be^ 
will,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  even  at  the  moderate  rate  I  speak  of, 
be  moved  seven  or  eight  miles  to  leeward,  and  its  place,  in  and 
over  the  dty,  will  be  supplied  by  a  new  body  of  air  coming  from  a 
healthy  part,  seven  or  eight  miles  distant  the  contrary  way,  and 
then  on  in  .continual  succession.  The  disorder,  therefore,  is  not  in 
the  air,  considered  in  its  natural  state,  and  never  stationary.  This 
leads  to  another  consideration  of  the  case. 

An  impure  effluvia,  arising  from  some  cause  in  the  ground,  in  the 
manner  that  fermenting  liquors  produce  an  effluvia  near  their  sur- 
face that  b  fatal  to  life,  will  become  mixed  with  the  air  contiguous 
to  it,  and  as  fast  as  that  body  of  air  moves  off,  it  will  impr^nate 
every  succeeding  body  of  air,  however  pure  it  may  be  when  it  ar- 
rives at  the  place. 

The  result  from  this  state  of  tho  case,  is,  that  the  impure  air,  or 
vapor,  that  generates  tho  Yellow  Fever,  issues  from  the  earth,  that 
is,  from  the  new  made  earth,  or  ground  raised  on  the  muddy  and 
filthy  bottom  of  the  river;  and  which  impregnates  every  fresh  body 
of  air  that  comes  over  tlie  place,  in  like  manner  as  air  becomes 
heated  when  it  approaches  or  passes  over  fire,  or  becomes  offensive 
in  smell,  when  it  approaches  or  passes  over  a  body  of  corrupt  ve- 
getable or  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefaction. 
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The  muddy  bottom  of  rivers  contains  great  quantities  of  impure 
and  often  inHammable  air,  (caVburetted  hydrogen  gas,)  injurious  to 
life ;  and  which  remains  entangled  in  the  mud  till  let  loose  from 
thence  by  some  accident.  This  air  is  produced  by  the  dissolution 
and  decomposition  of  any  combustible  matter  falling  into  the  water 
and  sinking  into  the  mud,  of  which  the  ibllowing  circumstance  will 
serve  to  give  some  explanation. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  that  New  York  was  evacuated,  (1783,) 
General  Washington  had  h'ls  head  quarters  at  Mrs.  Berrian's,  at 
Rocky  Hill,  in  Jersey,  and  I  was  there :  the  Congress  then  sat  at 
Prince  Town.  We  had  several  times  been  told,  that  the  river,  or 
creek,  that  runs  near  the  bottom  of  Rocky  Hill,  and  over  which 
there  is  a  mill,  might  be  set  on  fire,  for  that  was  the  term  the  coun- 
try people  used,  and  as  General  Washington  had  a  mind  to  try  the 
experiment.  General  Lincoln,  who  was  also  there,  undertook  to 
make  preparation  for  it  against  tlie  next  evening,  November  5th. 
This  was  to  be  done,  as  we  were  told,  by  disturbing  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  holding  something  in  a  blaze,  as  paper  or 
straw,  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Colonels  Humphries  and  Cob  were  at  that  time  Aide  de  Camps 
of  General  Washington,  and  those  two  gentlemen  and  myself  got 
into  an  argument  respecting  the  cause;  their  opinion  was,  that  on 
disturbing  the  bottom  of  the  river,  some  bituminous  matter  arose  to 
the  surface*  which  took  fire  when  the  light  was  put  to  it ;  1,  on  the 
contrary,  supposed  that  a  quantity  of  inflammable  air  was  let  loose, 
which  ascended  through  the  water,  and  took  fire  above  the  surface. 
Each  party  held  to  his  opinion,  and  the  next  evening  the  experi- 
ment was  to  be  made. 

A  scow  had  been  stationed  in  the  mill  dam,  and  General  Wash« 
ington,  General  Lincoln,  and  myself,  and  I  believe  Colonel  Cob, 
(for  Humphries  was  sick,)  and  three  or  four  soldiers  with  poles,  were 
put  on  board  the  scow:  General  Washington  placed  himself  at  one 
end  of  the  scow,  and  I  at  the  other ;  each  of  us  had  a  roll  of  cart- 
ridge paper,  which  we  lighted  and  held  over  the  water,  about  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  surface,  when  the  soldiers  began  disturbing 
the  bottom  of  the  river  with  their  poles. 

As  General  Washington  sat  at  one  end  of  the  scow,  and  I  at  tho 
other,  I  could  see  better  any  thing  that  might  happen  from  his  light, 
than  1  could  from  my  own,  over  which  I  was  nearly  perpendicular. 
When  the  mud  at  the  bottom  was  disturbed  by  the  poles,  the  air 
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bubbles  rose  fast,  and  I  saw  the  fire  take  from  General  Washing- 
ton's light  and  descend  from  thence  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
in  a  similar  manner,  as  when  a  lighted  candle  is  held  so  as  to  touch 
the  smoke  of  a  candle  just  blown  out,  the  smoke  will  take  fire,  and 
the  ftrc  will  descend  and  light  up  the  caudle.  This  was  demonstra- 
tive evidence,  that  what  wjis  called  setting  the  river  on  fire,  was 
setting  the  inflammable  air  on  fire,  that  arose  out  of  the  mud. 

I  mentioned  this  experiment  to  Mr.  Rittenhouse  of  Philadelphia 
the  next  time  I  went  to  that  city,  and  our  opinion  on  the  case,  was 
that  the  air  or  vapor  that  issued  from  any  combustible  matter, 
(vegetable  or  otherwise,)  that  underwent  a  dissolution  and  decom- 
position of  its  parts,  either  by  fire  or  water  in  a  confined  place,  so 
as  not  to  blaze,  would  be  inflammable,  and  would  become  flame 
whenever  it  came  in  contact  with  flame. 

In  order  to  determine  if  this  was  the  case,  we  filled  up  the  breech 
of  a  gun  barrel  about  five  or  six  inches  with  saw  dust,  and  the  up- 
per part  with  dry  sand  to  the  top,  and  after  spiking  up  the  touch 
bole,  put  the  breech  into  a  smith's  furnace,  and  kept  it  red  hot,  so 
as  to  consume  the  saw  dust ;  the  sand  of  consequence  would  pre- 
vent any  blaze.  We  applied  a  lighted  candle  to  the  mouth  of  the 
barrel;  as  the  first  vapor  that  flew  off  would  be  humid,  it  extin- 
guished the  candle ;  but  after  applying  the  candle  three  or  four 
times,  the  vapor  that  issued  out  began  to  flash ;  we  then  tied  a 
bladder  over  the  mouth  of  the  barrel,  which  the  vapor  soon  filled, 
and  then  tying  a  string  round  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  above  the 
muzzle,  took  the  bladder  off. 

As  we  could  not  conveniently  make  experiments  upon  the  vapor, 
while  it  was  in  the  bladder,  tlie  next  operation  was,  to  get  it  info  a 
phial;  for  this  purpose,  we  took  a  phial  of  about  three  or  four 
ounces,  fllled  it  with  water,  put  a  cork  slightly  into  it,  and  introducing 
it  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  worked  the  cork  out,  by  getting 
hold  of  it  through  the  bladder,  into  which  the  water  then  emptied 
itself,  and  tlie  air  in  the  bladder  ascended  into  the  phial ;  we  then 
put  the  cork  into  the  phial,  and  took  it  from  the  bladder.  It  was 
now  in  a  convenient  condition  for  experiment. 

We  put  a  lighted  match  into  the  phial,  and  the  air  or  vapor  in  it 
blazed  up  in  the  manner  of  a  chimney  on  fire ;  we  extinguished  it 
$wo  or  three  times,  by  stopping  the  mouth  of  the  phial ;  and  puttii^ 
the  lighted  match  to  it  again  it  repeatedly  took  fire,  till  the  vapor 
was  spent,  and  the  phial  became  filled  with  atmospheric  air. 
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These  two  experiments,  that  in  which  some  comhustible  substance 
(branches  and  leaves  of  trees)  had  been  decomposed  by  water,  in 
the  mud ;  and  this,  where  the  decomposition  had  been  produced  by 
fire,  without  blazing,  shows  that  a  species  of  air,  injurious  to  life, 
when  taken  into  the  lungs,  may  be  generated  from  substancesi 
which,  in  themselves,  are  harmless. 

It  b  by  means  similar  to  those,  that  charcoal,  which  is  made  by 
fire  without  blazing,  emits  a  vapor  destructive  to  life.  I  now  come 
to  apply  these  cases,  and  the  reasoning  deduced  therefrom,  to  ac- 
count for  the  cause  of  the  Yellow  Fever,* 

First : — The  Yellow  Fever  is  not  a  disorder  produced  by  the 
cHmate  naturally,  or  it  would  always  have  been  here  in  the  liot 
months ;  the  climate  is  the  same  now,  as  it  was  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  there  was  no  Yellow  Fever  then,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  twelve  years,  that  such  a  disorder  has  been  known  to  America. 

Secondly : — The  low  grounds  on  the  shores  of  the  rivers,  at  the 
cities,  where  the  Yellow  Fever  is  annually  generated,  and  continues 
about  three  months  without  spreading,  were  not  subject  to  that  dis- 
order in  their  natural  state,  or  the  Indians  would  have  forsaken  them ; 
whereas,  they  were  the  parts  most  frequented  by  the  Indians  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  on  account  of  fishing.  The  result  from  these 
cases  is,  that  the  Yellow  Fever  is  produced  by  some  new  circum- 
stance not  common  to  the  country  in  its  natural  state,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  that  new  circumstance? 

It  may  be  said,  that  every  thing  done  by  the  white  people,  since 
their  settlement  in  the  country,  such  as  building  towns,  clearing 
lands,  levelling  hills,  and  filling  vallies,  is  a  new  circumstance,  but 
the  Yellow  Fever  does  not  accompany  any  of  these  new  circnm- 
stances.  No  alteration  made  on  the  dry  land  produces  the  Yellow 
Fever,  we  must  therefore  look  to  some  other  new  circumstance, 
and  we  now  come  to  those  that  have  taken  place  between  wet  and 
dry,  between  land  and  water. 

The  shores  of  the  rivers  at  New  York,  and  also  at  Philadelphia, 

have  on  account  of  the  vast  increase  of  commerce,  and  for  the 

sake  of  making  wharves,  undergone  great  and  rapid  alterations  from 

their  natural  state,  within  a  few  years ;  and  it  is  only  in  such  parts 

of  the  shores  where  those  alterations  have  taken  place  that  the 

*  The  author  does  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  inflammable  air,  or  carburetted 
hjdro^n  gas,  is  the  cause  of  the  Yellow  Fever;  bat  that  perhaps  it  enteM 
mto  some  combination  with  miasm  generated  in  low  grounds,  which  pro- 
daces  the  disease 
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Yellow  Fever  has  been  produced.  The  parts  where  little  or  no 
alteration  lias  been  made,  either  on  the  East  or  Nordi  River,  and 
which  continue  in  their  natural  state,  or  nearly  so,  do  not  produce 
tlie  Yellow  Fever— the  fact  therefore  points  to  the  cause. 

Besides  several  new  streets  gained  from  the  river  by  embankment, 
tliere  are  upwards  of  eighty  new  wharfs  made  since  the  war,  and 
the  much  greater  part  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years;  the  con* 
sequence  of  which  has  been,  that  great  quantities  of  filth  or  com- 
bustible matter  deposited  in  tlie  muddy  bottom  of  the  river  conti- 
guous to  the  shore,  and  which  produced  no  ill  effect  while  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  waslied  twice  every  twenty-four  hours  by  the  tide 
water,  have  been  covered  over  several  feet  deep  with  new  earth, 
and  pent  up,  and  the  tide  excluded.  It  is  in  these  places,  and  in 
these  only,  that  tho  Yellow  Fever  is  produced. 

Having  thus  shown,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the 
cause  of  tlie  Yellow  Fever  is  in  the  place  where  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, or  rather,  in  the  pernicious  vapor  issuing  therefrom,  I  go 
to  show  a  method  of  constructing  wharfs,  where  wharfs  are  yet  to 
be  constructed,  as  on  the  shore  on  the  East  River,  at  Corlder's 
Hook,  and  also  on  the  North  River,  that  will  not  occasion  the  Yel- 
low Fever,  and  which  may  also  point  out  a  method  of  removing  it 
from  places  already  infected  with  it.  Instead,  then,  of  embanking 
out  the  river  and  raising  solid  wharfs  of  earth  on  the  mud  bottom 
of  the  shore,  the  better  method  would  be  to  construct  wharfs  on 
arches,  built  of  stone ;  the  tide  will  then  flow  in  under  the  arch,  by 
which  means  the  shore,  and  the  muddy  bottom,  will  be  washed  and 
kept  clean,  as  if  they  were  in  their  natural  state  without  wharfs. 

When  wharfs  are  constructed  on  the  shore  lengthways,  that  is 
without  cutting  the  shore  up  into  slips,  arches  can  easily  be  turned, 
because  arches  joining  each  other  lengthways,  serve  as  hutments  to 
each  other,  but  when  the  shore  is  cut  up  into  slips  there  can  be  no 
hutments ;  in  this  case  wharfs  can  be  formed  on  stone  pillars,  or 
wooden  piles  planked  over  on  the  top.  In  either  of  these  cases, 
the  space  underneath  will  be  commodious  shelter  or  harbor  for 
small  boats,  which  can  come  in  and  go  out  always,  except  at  low 
water,  and  be  secure  from  storms  and  injuries.  This  method,  be- 
sides preventing  the  cause  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  which  1  think  it  will, 
will  render  the  wharfs  more  productive  than  the  present  method, 
because  of  the  space  preserved  within  the  wharf. 

I  offer  no  calculation  of  the  expense  of  constructing  wharfs  on 
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arches  or  piles ;  but  on  a  general  view,  I  believe  they  will  not  be 
so  expensive  as  the  present  method.  A  very  great  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  making  solid  wharfs  of  earth,  is  occasioned  by  the  car- 
riage of  materials,  which  will  be  greatly  reduced  by  tlie  methods 
here  proposed,  and  still  more  so  were  the  arches  to  be  constructed 
of  cast  iron  blocks.  I  suppose  that  one  ton  of  cast  iron  blocks 
would  go  as  far  in  the  construction  of  an  arch,  as  twenty  tons  of 
stone. 

If,  by  constructing  wharfs  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  tide  water 
can  wash  the  shore  and  bottom  of  the  river  contiguous  to  the  shore, 
as  they  are  washed  in  their  natural  condition,  the  Yellow  Fever 
cau  be  prevented  from  generating  in  places  where  wharfs  arc  yet 
to  be  constructed,  it  may  point  out  a  method  of  removing  it,  at 
least  by  degrees,  from  places  already  infected  with  it,  which  will  be, 
by  opening  the  wharfs  in  two  or  three  places  in  each,  and  letting 
the  tide  water  pass  through ;  the  parts  opened  can  be  planked  over, 
so  as  not  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  wharf. 

In  taking  up  and  treating  this  subject,  I  have  considered  it  as 
belonging  to  natural  philosophy,  rather  than  medicinal  art;  and 
therefore  I  say  nothing  about  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  after  it 
takes  place;  I  leave  that  part  to  those  whose  profession  it  is  to 
study  it. 

THOMAS  PALNE. 

New  York,  June  27,  1806. 
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TO  A  FRIEND. 


New  RoeheUe^  July  9,  ie^Ui. 
Fellow  Citizen, 

As  the  weather  is  now  getting  hot  in  New  York,  and  the  people 
begin  to  get  out  of  town,  you  may  as  well  come  up  here  and  help 
me  to  settle  my  accounts  with  the  man  who  lives  on  the  place. 
You  will  be  able  to  do  this  better  than  I  shall,  and  in  the  mean 
time  I  can  go  on  with  my  literary  works,  without  having  my  mind 
taken  off  by  affairs  of  a  diflerent  kind.  I  have  received  a  packet 
from  Governor  Clinton,  enclosing  what  I  wrote  for.  If  you  come 
up  by  the  stage,  you  will  stop  at  the  post  office,  and  they  will  direct 
you  the  way  to  the  farm.  It  is  only  a  pleasant  walk.  I  send  a 
piece  for  the  Prospect ;  if  the  plan  mentioned  in  it  is  pursued,  it 
will  open  a  way  to  enlarge  and  give  establishnDcint  to  the  deistical 
church ;  nut  of  this  and  some  other  things,  we  will  talk  when  yoo 
come  up,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Yours  in  friendship, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

I  have  not  received  any  newspapers,  nor  any  numbers  of  the 
Prospect,  since  I  have  been  here. 

Bring  my  bag  up  with  you. 
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ADDRESS  AND  DECLARATION. 


At  a  $etect  Steeiing  of  the  Friends  of  Universal  Peace  and  Lu 
herti/^  held  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  St.  Jameses  Street^ 
August  20, 1791,  the  following  Address  and  Declaration  to  ouir 
FelUho  Citizens  was  agreed  on  and  ordered  to  he  published. 

farei^DS  AND  i^BLLOW  CiTIZENS, 

At  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  wilful  misrepres^ntationi 
<fe  industriously  spread  by  the  partizans  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
fhe  advocates  of  passive  obedience  and  court  government,  we  think 
if  incumbent  on  us  to  declare  to  the  world  our  principles,  and  the 
motives  of  our  conduct. 

We  rejoice  at  the  glorious  event  of  the  Prerich  Revolution. 

If  it  be  asked — What  b  the  French  Revolution  to  us  t 

We  answer,  (as  it  has  been  already  answered  in  another  place,*) 
li  is  much  to  us  as  men :  much  to  us  as  Englishmen. 

As  men  we  rejoice  in  the  freedom  of  twenty-five  millions  of  our 
fellow  men.  We  rejoice  in  the  prospect  which  such  a  magnificent 
example  opens  to  the  world.  We  congratulate  the  French  nation 
for  having  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  tyranny,  and  for  erecting  go- 
vernment on  the  sacred  hereditary  rights  of  fiiait— -Rights  which 
appertain  to  all,  and  not  to  any  one  more  than  to  another.  We 
know  of  no  human  authority  superior  to  that  of  a  whole  nation  ; 
and  we  profess  and  proclaim  it  as  our  principle  that  every  nation 
has  at  all  times  an  inherent  indefeasible  right  to  constitute  and  es- 
tablish such  government  for  itself  as  best  accords  with  its  disposi- 
tion«  interest,  and  happiness. 

As  Englishmen  we  also  rejoice,  because  we  are  immediately  in- 
terested in  the  French  Revolution. 

Without  enquiring  into  the  justice  on  either  side  of  the  reproach-- 

ful  charges  of  intrigue  and  ambition,  which  the  English  and  French 

Courts  have  constantly  made  on  each  other,  we  confine  ourselves 

to  this  observation : — That  if  the  Court  of  France  only  was  io^ 

•  DecUration  of  ths  Volunttfen  of  BdliMt. 
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fault,  and  the  numerous  wars  which  have  distressed  both  countries, 
are  chargeable  to  her  alone,  that  Court  now  exists  no  longer ;  and 
the  cause  and  the*(Consequence  must  cease  together.  The  French, 
therefore,  by  the  revolution  they  have  made,  have  conquered  for 
us  as  well  as  for  themselves ;  if  it  be  true  that  their  Court  only 
was  in  fault,  and  ours  never. 

On  this  state  of  the  case,  the  French  Revolution  concerns  m 
immediately.  We  are  oppressed  with  a  heavy  national  debt,  a  bur- 
then of  taxes,  and  an  expensive  administration  of  government,  be- 
yond those  of  any  people  in  the  world.  We  have  also  a  very 
numerous  poor ;  and  we  hold  that  the  moral  obligation  of  providing 
for  old  age,  helpless  infancy,  and  poverty,  is  fkr  superior  to  that  of 
-supplying  the  invented  wants  of  courtly  extravagance,  ambitioii,and 
intrigue.  < 

We  believe  there  is  no  instance  to  be  produced  bat  in  England, 
of  seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  which  make  but  little  more  dan 
one  million  of  families,  paying  yearly  seventeen  millioicbx^  taxes. 

As  it  has  always  been  held  out  by  all  administrations  that  the 
restless  ambition  of  the  Court  of  France  rendered  this  ezpeoie 
necessary  to  us  for  our  own  defence,  we  consequently  rejoice  as 
men  deeply  interested  in  the  French  Revolution,  for  that  Comrt,  as 
we  have  already  said,  exists  no  longer ;  and  consequently  the  same 
enormous  expenses  need  not  continue  to  us. 

Thus  rejoicing,  as  we  sincerely  do,  both  as  men  and  Englisfamen, 
as  lovers  of  universal  peace  and  freedom,  and  as  friends  to  our  own 
national  prosperity,  and  a  reduction  of  our  public  expenses*  we 
cannot  but  express  our  astonishment  that  any  part,  or  any  members 
of  our  own  government,  should  reprobate  the  extinction  of  that 
very  power  in  France,  or  wish  to  see  it  restored,  to  whose  influence 
they  formerly  attributed  (whilst  they  appeared  to  lament)  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  our  own  burthens  and  taxes.  What,  then,  are 
they  sorry  that  the  pretence  for  new  oppressive  taxes,  and  the  oc- 
casion for  continuing  many  of  the  old  taxes,  will  be  at  an  end  T  If 
so,  and  if  it  is  the  policy  of  courts  and  of  court  governments,  to 
prefer  enemies  to  friends,  and  a  system  of  war  to  that  of  peace,  as 
afibrding  more  pretences  for  places,  offices,  pensions,  revenue,  and 
^taxation,  it  is  high  time  for  the  people  of  every  nation  to  look  with 
circumspection  to  their  own  interests. 

Those  who  pay  the  expense,  and  not  those  who  participaie  in  the 
emoluments  arising  from  it,  are  the  persons  immediately  interested 
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in  inquiries  of  this  kind.  We  are  s  part  of  that  national  bodyt  en 
whom  this  annual  expense  of  seventeen  millions  fails ;  and  we  con* 
sider  the  present  opportunity  of  the  French  Revolution  as  a  most 
happy  one  for  lessening  the  enormous  load  under  which  this  nation 
Uroans.  If  this  be  not  done»  we  shall  then  have  reason  to  conclude, 
that  the  cry  of  intrigue  aod  ambition  against  other  courts,  is  no 
more  than  the  common  cant  of  all  courts. 

We  think  it  also  necessary  to  express  our  astonishment  that  a 
government,  desirous  of  being  called  freb,  should  prefer  connection 
with  the  most  despotic  and  arbitrary  powers  in  Europe.  We  know 
of  none  more  deserving  this  description  than  those  of  Turkey  and 
Prussia,  and  the  whole  combination  of  German  despots.  Separated 
as  we  happily  are  by  nature,  from  the  tumults  of  the  Continent,  we 
reprobate  all  systems  and  intrigues  which  sacrifice  (and  that  too  at 
a  great  expense)  the  blessings  of  our  natural  situation.  Such  sys- 
tems cannot  have  a  national  origin. 

If  we  are  asked,  what  government  isl — ^We  hold  it  to  be  nothing 
mote  than  a  national  association,  and  we  hold  that  to  be  the 
best  which  secures  to  every  man  his  rights,  and  promotes  the  great- 
est quantity  of  happiness  with  the  least  expense. 

We  live  to  improve,  or  we  live  in  vain ;  and  tlierefore  we  admit 
of  no  maxims  of  government  or  policy  on  the  mere  score  of  anti- 
quity, or  other  men's  authority,  the  old  whigs  or  the  new. 

We  will  exorcise  the  reason  with  which  we  are  endued,  or  we 
possess  it  unworthily.  As  reason  is  given  at  all  times,  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  at  all  times. 

Among  the  blessings  which  the  French  Revolution  has  produced 
to  that  nation,  we  enumerate  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  of 
injustice  and  tyranny  on  the  4th  of  August^  1789.  Beneath  the 
feudal  system  all  Europe  has  long  groaned,  and  from  it  England  is 
not  yet  free.  Game  laws,  borough  tenures,  and  tyrannical  mono- 
polies of  numerous  kiuds,  still  remain  amongst  us ;  but  rejoicing  as 
we  sincerely  do,  in  the  freedom  of  others,  till  we  shall  happily  ac- 
complish our  own,  we  intended  to  commemorate  this  prelude  to  the 
universal  extirpation  of  the  feudal  system,  by  meeting  on  the  anni- 
versary of  that  day  (the  4th  of  August)  at  tlie  Crown  and  Anchor. 
From  this  meeting  we  were  prevented  by  the  interference  of  cer- 
tain unnamed  and  skulking  persons  with  the  master  of  the  Tavern, 
who  informed  us,  that  on  their  representations  he  could  not  receive 
us.    Let  those  who  live  by,  or  countenance  feudal  oppressions, 
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fault,  and  the  numerous  wars  which  have  dbtressed  both  countriat, 
are  chargeable  to  her  alone,  that  Court  now  exists  no  longer ;  and 
the  cause  and  the*(Consequence  must  cease  together.  The  French, 
therefore,  by  the  revolution  they  have  made,  have  conquered  kt 
us  as  well  as  for  themselves ;  if  it  be  true  that  their  Court  only 
was  in  fault,  and  ours  never. 

On  this  state  of  the  case,  the  French  Revolution  concerns  n 
immediately.  We  are  oppressed  with  a  heavy  national  debt,  a  bur- 
then of  taxes,  and  an  expensive  administration  of  government,  be- 
yond those  of  any  people  in  the  world.  We  have  abo  a  very 
numerous  poor ;  and  we  hold  that  the  moral  obligation  of  proTiding 
for  old  age,  helpless  infancy,  and  poverty,  is  far  superior  to  that  af 
-supplying  the  invented  wants  of  courtly  extravagance,  ambitioii,aQd 
intrigue.  < 

We  believe  there  is  no  instance  to  be  produced  bat  in  Englandi 
of  seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  which  make  but  little  more  dun 
one  million  of  families,  paying  yearly  seventeen  millions x>ftBxefi 

As  it  has  always  been  held  out  by  all  administrations  that  the 
restless  ambition  of  the  Court  of  France  rendered  this  eipenie 
necessary  to  us  for  our  own  defence,  we  consequently  rejoice  as 
men  deeply  interested  in  the  French  Revolution,  for  that  Coinrt,8S 
we  have  already  said,  exists  no  longer ;  and  consequently  the  same 
enormous  expenses  need  not  continue  to  us. 

Thus  rejoicing,  as  we  sincerely  do,  both  as  men  and  Englisfamen, 
as  lovers  of  universal  peace  and  freedom,  and  as  friends  to  cmrown 
national  prosperity,  and  a  reduction  of  our  public  expenses*  we 
cannot  but  express  our  astonishment  that  any  part,  or  any  members 
of  our  own  government,  should  reprobate  the  extinction  of  that 
very  power  in  France,  or  wish  to  see  it  restored,  to  whose  influence 
they  formerly  attributed  (whilst  they  appeared  to  lament)  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  our  own  burthens  and  taxes.  What,  then,  are 
they  sorry  that  the  pretence  for  new  oppressive  taxes,  and  the  oc- 
casion for  continuing  many  of  the  old  taxes,  will  be  at  an  end  7  If 
so,  and  if  it  is  the  policy  of  courts  and  of  court  governments,  to 
prefer  enemies  to  friends,  and  a  system  of  war  to  that  of  peace,  as 
afibrding  more  pretences  for  places,  offices,  pensions,  revenue,  and 
^taxation,  it  is  high  time  for  the  people  of  every  nation  to  look  with 
circumspection  to  their  own  interests. 

Those  who  pay  the  expense,  and  not  those  who  pariicipnie  in  the 
emoluments  arising  from  it,  are  the  persons  immediately  interested 
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]b  inquiries  of  this  kind.  We  are  s  part  of  that  national  body,  en 
irliom  this  annual  expense  of  seventeen  millions  falls ;  and  we  con* 
sider  the  present  opportunity  of  the  French  Revolution  as  a  most 
happy  one  for  lessening  the  enormous  load  under  which  this  nation 
froans.  If  this  be  not  done»  we  shall  then  have  reason  to  conclude, 
that  the  cry  of  intrigue  aud  ambition  against  other  courts,  is  no 
more  than  the  common  cant  of  all  courts. 
.  We  think  it  also  necessary  to  express  our  astonishment  that  a 
government,  desirous  of  being  called  freb,  should  prefer  connection 
with  the  most  despotic  and  arbitrary  powers  in  Europe.  We  know 
of  none  more  deserving  this  description  than  those  of  Turkey  and 
Prussia,  and  the  whole  combination  of  German  despots.  Separated 
as  we  happily  are  by  nature,  from  the  tumults  of  the  Continent,  we 
reprobate  all  systems  and  intrigues  which  sacrifice  (and  that  too  at 
a  great  expense)  the  blessings  of  our  natural  situation.  Such  sys- 
tems cannot  have  a  national  origin. 

If  we  are  asked,  what  government  isl — ^We  hold  it  to  be  nothing 
mote  than  a  national  association,  and  we  hold  that  to  be  the 
best  which  secures  to  every  man  his  rights,  and  promotes  the  great- 
est quantity  of  happiness  with  the  least  expense. 

We  live  to  improve,  or  we  live  in  vain ;  and  therefore  we  admit 
of  no  maxims  of  government  or  policy  on  the  mere  score  of  anti- 
quity, or  other  men's  authority,  the  old  whigs  or  the  new. 

We  will  exorcise  the  reason  with  which  we  are  endued,  or  we 
possess  it  unworthily.  As  reason  is  given  at  all  times,  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  at  all  times. 

Among  the  blessings  which  the  French  Revolution  has  produced 
to  that  nation,  we  enumerate  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  of 
injustice  and  tyranny  on  the  4th  of  August^  1789.  Beneath  the 
feudal  system  all  Europe  has  long  groaned,  and  from  it  England  is 
not  yet  free.  Game  laws,  borough  tenures,  and  tyrannical  mono- 
polies of  numerous  kinds,  still  remain  amongst  us ;  but  rejoicing  as 
we  sincerely  do,  in  the  freedom  of  others,  till  we  shall  happily  ac- 
complish our  own,  we  intended  to  commemorate  thb  prelude  to  the 
nniversal  extirpation  of  the  feudal  system,  by  meeting  on  the  anni- 
versary of  that  day  (the  4th  of  August)  at  tlie  Crown  and  Anchor. 
From  this  meeting  we  were  prevented  by  the  interference  of  cer- 
tain unnamed  and  skulking  persons  with  the  master  of  the  Tavern, 
who  informed  us,  that  on  their  representations  he  could  not  receive 
OS.    Let  those  who  live  by,  or  countenance  feudal  oppressions. 
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take  tbe  reproach  of  this  ineflectual  meanness  and  cowardice  to 
themselves.  They  cannot  stifle  the  public  declaration  of  our 
honest,  open,  and  avowed  opinions. 

These  are  our  principles,  and  these  our  sentiments;  They  em- 
brace the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation  of 
which  we  are  a  part.  As  to  riots  and  tumidts,  let  those  answer  for 
them,  who,  by  wilful  misrepresentations,  endeavor  to  excite  and  pro- 
mote them ;  or  who  seek  to  stun  the  sense  of  the  nation,  and  to  lose 
the  great  cause  of  public  good  in  the  outrages  of  a  misinformed  mob. 
We  take  our  ground  on  principles  that  require  no  such  riotous  od. 
We  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  poor ;  for  we  are  pfeadnig 
then:  cause.  And  we  fear  not  proud  oppression,  for  we  have  tnitB 
on  our  side.  We  say,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  the  French  RevohitiOtt 
opens  to  the  world  an  opportunity  in  which  all  good  cttSzens  mvst 
rejoice — ^that  of  promoting  the  general  happmes^  of  man.  And 
that  it  moreover  offers  to  this  country  in  particular,  an  opportunity 
of  reducing  our  enormous  taxes. 

Tliese  are  our  objects,  and  we  w9  pursue  them. 

J.  HORNE  TOOKB, 

ChainMM, 


OK  TBB 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  ffiON  BBIDOES. 


As  bridges,  and  the  method  of  constructing  them,  are  becom- 
ing objects  of  great  importance  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
•i  diere  are  at  this  time  proposals  for  a  bridge  over  the  Delaware, 
and  also  a  bridge  beginning  to  be  erected  over  the  Schuylkill  at 
Ihiladelphia,  I  present  the  public  with  some  account  of  the  con- 
itniction  of  iron  bridges. 

The  following  memoir  on  that  subject,  written  last  winter  at  the 
federal  citj,  was  intended  to  be  presented  to  congress.  But  as 
die  session  would  necessarily  be  short,  and  as  several  of  its  mem- 
bers would  be  replaced  by  new  elections  at  the  ensuing  session,  it 
was  judged  better  to  let  it  lie  over.  In  the  mean  time,  on  account 
of  the  bridges  now  in  contemplation,  or  began,  I  give  the  memoir 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  public,  and  the  persons 
concerned  in  those  works. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Bordentown^  JVctr- Jersey,  Jane,  1803. 

TO   THE   CONGRESS   OF    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

I  HATE  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
under  the  care  of  the  patent  office,  two  models  of  iron  bridges  ; 
tke  one  in  paste-board,  the  other  cast  in  metal.  As  they  will  show, 
Vj  inspection,  the  manner  of  constructing  iron  bridges,  I  shall  not 
tike  up  the  time  of  congress  with  a  description  of  them. 

Hy  intention  in  presenting  this  memoir  to  congress,  is  to  put 
the  country  in  possession  of  the  means  and  of  the  right  of  making 
QM  of  the  construction  freely ;  as  I  do  not  intend  to  take  any 
pttent  right  for  it. 

As  America  abounds  in  rivers  that  interrupt  the  land  communi- 
tttion,  and  as  by  violence  of  floods,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Ke  b  the  spring,  the  bridges  depending  for  support  from  the  bot- 
^  of  the  river,  are  frequently  carried   away,  I  turned  my 
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my  bridge  operations,  and  my  time  became  employed  in  defend- 
ing a  system  then  established  and  operating  in  America,  and  wbch 
I  wished  to  see  peaceably  adopted  in  Europe-— I  therefore  ceesed 
my  work  on  the  bridge  to  employ  myself  on  the  more  necessaiy 
work,  Rights  of  Man^  in  answer  to  Mr.  Burke. 

In  1792,  a  convention  was  elected  in  France  for  the  express 
purpose  of  fonmng  a  constitution  on  the  authority  of  the  peoplsi 
as  had  been  done  in  America,  of  which  convention  I  wmm  elected 
a  member.  I  was  at  this  time  in  England,  and  knew  nothing  of 
my  being  elected  till  die  arrival  of  the  person  who  wae  aeat 
officially  to  inform  me  of  it 

During  my  residence  in  France,  which  was  from  1792  to  1802, 
an  iron  bridge  of  236  feet  span,  and  84  of  height  from  the  coid 
line,  was  erected  over  the  river  near  Wear  at  the  town  of  Sundeiw 
land,  in  the  county  of  Durham  in  England.  It  was  done  chiefly 
uX  the  expense  of  the  two  members  of  parliament  for  that  conntf, 
Miibanke  and  Burden. 

It  happened  that  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  Sir  Robert 
Smith  (who  was  also  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  Ameirilp 
can  minister,  and  since  of  Mr,  Livingston)  was  then  at  Paris. 
Jle  had  been  a  colleague  in  parliament,  with  Miibanke,  and  sup- 
posing that  the  persons  who  constructed  the  iron  bridge  at 
Sunderland,  had  made  free  with  my  model,  which  was  at  the  iron 
works  where  the  Sunderland  bridge  was  cast,  he  wrote  to  Mil^ 
banke  on  the  subject,  and  the  following  is  that  gentleman^s  answerf 

^'  With  respect  to  the  iron  bridge  over  the  river  Wear  at  SuJV 
derland,  it  certainly  is  a  work  well  deserving  admiration,  both  fop 
its  structure  and  utility,  and  I  have  good  grounds  for  saying  that 
the  first  idea  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Paine's  bridge  exhibited  at 
Paddington.  What  difierence  there  may  be  in  some  part  of  the 
structure,  or  m  the  proportion  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say,  Burden  having  undertaken  to  build  the  bridge,  ia 
consequence  of  his  having  taken  upon  himself  whatever  the  ejp* 
pense  might  be  beyond  between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  subscribed  by  myself  and  some  other  gentlemen.  9uit 
whatever  the  mechanism  mfght  be,  it  did  not  supersede  th^  necefr . 
sity  of  a  centre.*     (The  writer  has  here  confounded  a  cenlre. 

♦  It  10  the  technical  term,  meaning  the  boards  and  numbers  which  form  tha 
arch  upon  which  the  permanent  materials  are  laid  $  when  a  brid£:e  is  finiahed 
the  workmen  say  they  are  ready  to  strike  centre,  that  is  to  take  down  the 
scaffolding. 
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with  a  •cafToldiog)  which  centra  (continues  the  writer) 
Wieemed  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  workmanship,  and  taken  from 
a  plan  sketched  out  bj  Mr,  Nash,  an  architect  of  great  merit,  who 
bad  been  consulted  in  the  outset  of  the  business,  when  a  bridge 
of  stone  was  in  contemplation* 

^  With  respect  therefore  to  any  gratuity  to  Mr.  Paine,  though 
ever  so  desirous  of  rewarding  tho  labors  of  an  ingenious  man,  I 
do  not  feel|  how,  under  the  circumstances  already  described,  I 
have  it  in  my  power,  having  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bridge  after 
Jie  payment  of  my  subscription,  Mr.  Burdon  then  becoming 
accountable  for  the  whole.  But  if  you  can  point  out  any  mode, 
apcording  to  which  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  be  instrumental  in 
procuring  him  any  compensation  for  the  advantages  the  publio 
may  have  derived  from  his  ingenious  model,  from  which  certainly 
the  outline  of  the  bridge  at  Sunderland  was  taken,  be  assur^  it 
will  afford  me  very  great  satisfaction.* 

RA-  MILBANKE.'* 

The  year  before  I  left  France,  tbe  government  of  that  country 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  erect  an  iron  bridge  over  the  river  Seine, 
at  Paris.  As  all  edifices  of  public  construction  came  under  the 
eognlasance  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, — (and  as  their  plan 
was  to  erect  a  bridge  of  five  iron  arches  of  one  hundred  feet  span 
each,  instead  of  passing  the  river  with  a  single  arch,  and  which  was 
going  backward  in  practice,  instead  of  forward,  as  there  was 
already  an  iron  arch  of  230  feet  in  existence)  I  wrote  the  mimster 
of  the  interior,  the  citizen  Chaptal,  a  memoir  on  the  construction 
of  iron  bridges.     The  following  is  his  answer. 

Themfninister  of  the  interior  to  the  citizen  Thomas  Paine, 

I  have  received,  citizen,  the  observations  that  you  have  been  so 
good  as  to  address  to  me  upon  the  construction  of  iron  bridges. 
They  will  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  us,  when  the  new  kind  of 
construction  goes  to  be  executed  for  the  first  time.  With  pleasure, 
I  assure  you,  citizen,  that  you  have  rights  of  more  than  one  kind 
to  the  thankfulness  of  nations,  and  I  give  you,  cordially,  the  paiv- 
ticular  expression  of  my  esteem.*!* 

CHAPTAI^. 

*  Ths  orlgiDal  is  in  my  poateision. 
t  TheorigiiudginFnnchfisinny 
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A  short  time  before  I  left  France,  a  person  came  to  me  from 
London  with  plans  and  drawings  for  an  iron  bridge  of  one  arcH 
oyer  the  river  Thames  at  London,  of  60  j  feet  span*  and  sixt^ 
feet  of  height  from  the  cord  line.  The  subject  was  then  befoie 
a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  but  I  know  not  the  pro- 
ceedings thereon. 

As  this  new  construction  of  an  sjr.h  for  bridges,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded,  originated  in  America*  aa  the 
documents  I  have  produced  sufficiently  prove,  and  is  becoming 
an  object  of  importance  to  the  world,  and  to  no  part  of  it  mor^ 
than  to  our  own  country,  on  account  of  its  numerous  river8«  and 
as  no  experiment  has  been  made  in  America  to  bring  it  mto 
practice,  further  than  on  the  model  I  have  executed  mjseU^  and 
at  my  own  expense,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  proposal  to  coDgiesf 
on  the  subject,  which  is. 

To  erect  an  experiment  rib  of  about  400  feet  span,  to  be  the 
segment  of  a  circle  of  at  least  1000  feet  diameter,  and  to  let  it 
remain  exposed  to  public  view,  that  the  method  of  constructing 
such  arches  may  be  generally  known* 

It  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  the  construction  of  iron  biidgeSf 
that  the  success  of  an  arch  of  a  given  extent  and  height,  can  be 
ascertained  without  being  at  the  expense  of  building  the  bridge; 
which  is,  by  the  method  I  propose,  that  of  erecting  an  experiment 
rib  on  the  ground  where  advantage  can  be  taken  of  two  hills  for 
hutments. 

I  began  in  this  manner  with  the  rib  of  90  feet  span,  and  5  feet 
of  height,  being  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  410  feet  diameter* 
The  undertakers  of  the  Sunderland  bridge  began  in  the  same 
manner.  They  contracted  with  the  iron-founder  for  a  si^le  rib, 
and  finding  it  to  answer,  had  five  more  manufactured  like  it,  and 
erected  into  a  bridge  consisting  of  six  ribs,  the  experiment  rib 
being  one.  But  the  Sunderland  bridge  does  not  carry  the  princi- 
ple much  further  into  practice  than  had  been  done  by  the  rib  of  90 
feet  span  and  5  feet  in  height,  being,  as  before  said,  a  segment  of 
a  circle  of  410  feet  diameter  ;  the  Sunderland  bridge  being  206 
feet  span  and  34  feet  of  height,  gives  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of 
which  it  is  a  segment,  to  be  444  feet,  within  a  few  inches,  which  is 
but  a  larger  segment  of  a  circle  of  30  feet  more  diameter. 

The  construction  of  those  bridges  does  not  come  within  the 
hne  of  any  established  practice  of  busbess.    The  stone  architect 
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can  derive  but  little  from  the  theory  or  practice  of  his  art  that 
enters  into  the  construction  of  an  iron  bridge ;  and  the  irooh 
founder,  though  he  may  be  expert  in  moulding  and  casting  the 
parts,  when  the  models  are  given  him,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  pro- 
portion them,  unless  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  lines  and 
properties  belonging  to  a  circle. 

ilf  it  should  appear  to  congress  that  the  construction  of  iron 
bridges  will  be  of  utility  to  the  country,  and  they  should  direct 
hat  an  experiment  rib  be  made  for  that  purpose,  I  will  furnish  the 
proportions  for  the  several  parts  of  the  work,  and  give  my  atten- 
dance to  superintend  the  erection  of  it. 

But,  in  any  case,  I  have  to  request,  that  this  memoir  may  be  put 
on  the  journals  of  congress,  as  an  evidence  hereafter,  that  this 
new  method  of  constructing  bridges  originated  in  America. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Federal  eity^  Jan.  3, 1808. 

N.  B.  The  two  models  mentioned  in  the  memoir,  wilU  I  ez 
pect,  arrive  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  next  packet,  from  the  federal 
city,  and  will  remain  for  some  time  in  Mr.  Peale's  museum. 
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"  The  real  value  of  a  thii 


"The  real  value  of  a  thinff, 

Is  as  much  money  as  'twin  bring." 


In  the  possession  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company  is  a 
cabinet  of  fo8sils,|  with  several  specimens  of  earth,  clay,  sand, 
fcc  with  some  account  of  each,  and  where  brought  from. 

I  have  always  considered  these  kind  of  reaearches  as  produc- 
live  of  many  advantages,  and  in  a  new  country  they  are  particu- 
larly so.     As  subjects  for  speculation,  they  afford  entertainment 

*■  Published  in  the  Pennsylvania  magazine,  Feb.  1775. 

t  In  the  catalogue  it  is  called  a  oolleetion  of  American  fossils,  &c  bat  a 
considerable  part  of  them  are  foreign  ones.  I  presume  that  the  collector,  in 
order  to  Judge  the  better  of  such  as  he  mi^ht  discover  here,  made  first  a  ool- 
iMAioa  of  such  foreign  ones  whoso  value  were  known,  in  order  to  oompan 
hf :  as  his  design  seems  rather  beat  towards  diocoveriog  the  treasures  of 
America  than  merely  to  make  a  ooUebtioii. 
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to  the  curious ;  but  as  objects  of  utilitj  they  merit  a  closer  attea 
tion.  The  same  materials  which  delight  the  fossilist,  enrich  fliQ 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant  While  the  one  is  scientifical^ 
examining  their  structure  and  composition,  the  others,  by  industij 
and  commerce,  are  transmuting  them  to  gold.  Possessed  of  tfai 
power  of  pleasing,  they  gratify  on  both  sides;  the  one  coi^ 
templates  their  natural  beauties  in  the  cabinet,  the  others,  their 
rc-creaUd  one  in  the  coflfer* 

'Tis  by  the  researches  of  the  virtuoso  that  the  hidden  parts  of 
the  earth  are  brought  to  light,  and  from  his  discoveries  of  its 
qualities,  the  potter,  the  glassmaker,  and  numerous  other  actisti, 
are  enabled  to  furnish  us  with  their  productions*  Artists,  con- 
sidered merely  as  such,  would  have  made  but  a  slender  prof;res9i 
had  they  not  been  led  on  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  cuxiouSi 
I  am  unwilling  to  dismiss  this  remark  without  entering  my  protest 
against  that  unkind,  ungrateful  and  impolitic  custom  of  ridiculing 
unsuccessful  experiments  ;  and  informing  those  unwise  or  over- 
wise  pasquinaders,  that  half  the  felicities  they  onjoy,  sprung  ongi* 
nally  from  generous  curiosity. 

Were  a  man  to  propose,  or  set  out  to  bore  his  lands,  as  a  ca^ 
penter  does  a  board,  he  might  probably  bring  on  himself  a  showei 
of  witticisms  ;  and  though  he  could  not  be  jested  at  for  building 
castles  in  the  air,  yet  many  magnanimous  laughs  might  break 
forth  at  his  expense,  and  vociferously  predict  the  explosion  of  a 
mine  in  his  subterraneous  pursuits.  I  am  led  to  this  reflection 
by  the  present  domestic  state  of  America,  because  it  will  un- 
avoidably happen,  that  before  we  can  arrive  at  that  perfection  ot' 
things  which  other  nations  have  acquired,  many  hopes  will  fail 
many  whimsical  attempts  will  become  fortunate,  and  many 
reasonable  ones  end  in  air  and  expense.  The  degree  of  im- 
provement which  America  has  already  arrived  at,  is  unparalldec 
and  astonishing,  but  'tis  miniature  to  what  she  will  one  day  boast 
of,  if  heaven  continue  her  happiness.  We  have  nearly  one  whole 
region  yet  unexplored  :  I  mean  the  internal  region  of  the  eai4t 
By  industry  and  tillage  we  have  acquired  a  considerable  knowv- 
ledge  of  what  America  will  produce,  but  very  little  of  what  it  con- 
tains. The  bowels  of  the  earth  have  been  only  slightly  inquired 
into ;  we  seem  to  content  ourselves  with  such  parts  of  it  as  aro 
absolutely  necessary,  and  cannot  well  be  imported,  as  brickf 
stone,  &c.,  but  have  gone  very  little  further,  except  in  the  article 
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•f  iron.  The  glass  and  the  potteiy  manufactnres  are  yet  rerf 
imperfect,  and  will  continue  so,  'till  some  anions  researcher  finds 
ont  the  proper  material. 

Copper,  lead,  and  tin  articles  tahiable  both  in  ftietr  simple 
Stkit^,  and  as  being  the  component  parts  of  other  metals  {etg. 
brass  and  pewter)  are  at  present  bat  little  known  l9iroQghont  the 
eonfinent  in  their  mineral  form :  jet  I  donbt  not,  but  very  yalu* 
able  mines  of  diem,  are  daily  travelled  over  in  the  western  parts 
of  America.  Perhaps  a  few  feet  of  surface  conceal  a  treasure 
sufficient  to  enrich  a  kingdom. 

The  value  of  the  interior  part  of  die  earth,  like  ourselves,  can* 
not  be  judged  certainly  of  by  the  surface  ;  neither  do  the  cor« 
rssponding  strata  lie  with  the  unvariable  order  of  the  colors  of 
die  rainbow,  and  if  they  ever  did,  which  I  do  not  beUeve,  age  and 
fidsfortone  have  now  broken  in  upon  their  union ;  earthquakes^ 
dehigea,  and  volcanoes  have  so  disunited  and  re-united  them,  that 
ill  their  present  state  they  appear  like  a  world  in  ruins — ^yet  the 
ruins  are  beautiful ;  the  caverns,  museums  of  antiquity. 

Though  nature  is  gay,  polite,  and  generous  abroad,  she  is  sul* 
len,  rude,  and  niggardly  at  home  :  return  die  visit,  and  she  admits 
you  with  all  the  suspicion  of  a  miser,  and  all  the  reluctance  of  an 
antiquated  beauty  retired  to  replenish  her  charms.  Bred  up  in 
ntedfluvian  notions,  she  has  not  yet  acquired  the  European  taste 
of  receiving  visitants  in  her  dressing-room :  she  locks  and  bohs 
up  her  private  recesses  with  extraordinary  care,  as  if  not  only  re* 
solved  to  preserve  her  hoards,  but  to  conceal  her  age,  and  hide 
die  remains  of  a  face  that  was  young  and  lovely  in  the  days  of 
Adam.  He  that  would  view  nature  in  her  undress,  and  partake 
of  her  internal  treasures,  must  proceed  with  the  resolution  of  a 
robber,  if  not  a  ravisher.  She  gives  no  invitation  to  fbUow  her  to 
the  cavern — ^die  external  earth  makes  no  proclamation  of  the  in- 
tMior  stores,  but  leaves  to  chance  and  industry,  die  discovery  of 
the  whole.  In  such  gifUi  as  nature  can  annually  re-create,  she  is 
noble  and  profuse,  and  entertains  the  whole  wcrld  with  the  hiterest 
^  her  fortunes ;  but  watches  over  die  capita}  with  the  Care  of  a 
miser.  Rer  gold  and  jewels  lie  concealed  in  the  earth,  in  caves 
of  utter  darkness;  and  hoards  of  wealth,  heaps  upon  heaps, 
fliouM  in  the  chests,  like  the  riches  of  a  necromancer's  cell.  It 
OMUtbeveiy  pleasant  to  an  adventurous  speculist  to  make  ex- 
emsions  into  these  Godiic  regions ;  and  in  Us  travels  h^tmf 
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to  the  curious ;  but  as  objects  of  utility  they  merit  a  closer  atteOL 
tioiL  The  same  materials  which  delight  the  fosailist,  enrich  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant.  While  the  one  is  scientifically 
examining  their  structure  and  composition,  the  others*  by  industiy 
and  commerce,  are  transmuting  them  to  gold.  Possessed  of  tbt 
power  of  pleasing,  they  gratify  on  both  sides;  the  one  coik 
templates  their  natural  beauties  in  the  cabinet,  the  others,  their 
recreated  one  in  the  coffer. 

'Tis  by  the  researches  of  the  virtuoso  that  the  hidden  parts  of 
the  earth  are  brought  to  light,  and  from  his  discoveries  of  its 
qualities,  the  potter,  the  glassmaker,  and  numerous  other  artists, 
are  enabled  to  furnish  us  with  their  productions.  Artists,  con- 
sidered merely  as  such,  would  have  made  but  a  slender  pro^^resSi 
had  they  not  been  led  on  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  curiouSi 
I  am  unwilling  to  dismiss  this  remark  without  entering  my  protest 
against  that  unkind,  ungrateful  and  impolitic  custom  of  ridiculiiy 
unsuccessful  experiments  ;  and  informing  those  unwise  or  over- 
wise  pasquinaders,  that  half  the  felicities  they  enjoy,  sprung  odgi- 
nally  from  generous  curiosity. 

Were  a  man  to  propose,  or  set  out  to  bore  his  lands,  as  a  car- 
penter does  a  board,  he  might  probably  bring  on  himself  a  showef 
of  witticisms  ;  and  though  he  could  not  be  jested  at  for  building 
castles  in  the  air,  yet  many  magnanimous  laughs  might  break 
forth  at  his  expense,  and  vociferously  predict  the  explosion  of  a 
mine  in  his  subterraneous  pursuits.  I  am  led  to  this  reflection 
by  the  present  domestic  state  of  America,  because  it  will  un- 
avoidably happen,  that  before  we  can  arrive  at  that  perfection  ol' 
things  which  other  nations  have  acquired,  many  hopes  will  &il 
many  whimsical  attempts  will  become  fortunate,  and  many 
reasonable  ones  end  in  air  and  expense.  The  degree  of  im- 
provement which  America  has  already  arrived  at,  is  unparallelec 
and  astonishing,  but  'tis  miniature  to  what  she  will  one  day  boast 
of,  if  heaven  continue  her  happiness.  We  have  nearly  one  whole 
region  yet  unexplored  :  I  mean  the  internal  region  of  the  earth. 
By  industry  and  tillage  we  have  acquired  a  considerable  know* 
ledge  of  what  America  will  produce,  but  very  little  of  what  it  coor 
tains.  The  bowels  of  the  earth  have  been  only  slightly  inquired 
into  ;  we  seem  to  content  ourselves  with  such  parts  of  it  as  am 
absolutely  necessary,  and  cannot  well  be  imported,  as  bricki 
stone,  &c.,  but  have  gone  very  little  further,  except  in  the  artidt 
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ef  iron.  The  glass  and  the  pottery  manufactures  are  yet  very 
faiqpeifeet»  and  will  continue  so,  'till  some  cnrions  researcher  finds 
out  the  proper  material. 

Ch^per,  lead,  and  tin  articles  irahiahle  both  in  Aehr  simple 
Mtbf  and  as  being  the  component  parts  of  other  metals  {ffiz. 
brass  and  pewter)  are  at  present  but  little  known  throughout  the 
HmCnent  hi  their  mineral  form :  yet  I  doubt  not,  but  rery  ralu* 
able  nunes  of  them,  are  daily  trarelled  over  in  tiie  western  parts 
of  America*  Perhaps  a  few  feet  of  surface  conceal  a  treasure 
Mifficient  to  enrich  a  kingdom. 

The  Talne  of  the  interior  part  of  the  earth,  like  ourselves,  can* 
ttdf  be  judged  certainly  of  by  the  surfkce  ;  neither  do  die  cor* 
taponding  strata  lie  with  the  unvariable  order  of  the  colors  of 
die  nhibow,  and  if  they  ever  did,  which  I  do  not  believe,  age  and 
IBiBfbrtQne  have  now  broken  in  upon  their  union ;  earthquakes^ 
dehiges,  and  volcanoes  have  so  disunited  and  re-united  them,  that 
in  Aeir  present  state  they  appear  like  a  world  in  ruins — ^yet  the 
mins  are  beautiful ;  the  caverns,  museums  of  antiquity. 

Though  nature  is  gay,  polite,  and  generous  abroad,  she  is  sul* 
lent  rude,  and  niggardly  at  home  :  return  die  visit,  and  she  admits 
you  wHb  all  die  suspicion  of  a  miser,  and  all  the  reluctance  of  an 
mtiqnated  beauty  retired  to  replenish  her  charms.  Bred  up  in 
•Otedfluvian  notions,  she  has  not  yet  acquired  the  European  taste 
of  receiving  visitants  in  her  dressing-room :  she  locks  and  bohs 
vp  her  private  recesses  with  extraordinary  care,  as  if  not  only  re* 
iolved  to  preserve  her  hoards,  but  to  conceal  her  age,  and  hide 
the  remains  of  a  face  that  was  young  and  lovely  in  the  days  of 
Adam.  He  that  would  view  nature  in  her  undress,  and  partake 
of  her  internal  treasures,  must  proceed  with  the  resolution  of  a 
fobber«  if  not  a  ravisher.  She  gives  no  mvitation  to  follow  her  to 
the  cavem^-the  external  earth  makes  no  proclamadon  of  the  in- 
tmfor  stores,  but  leaves  to  chance  and  industry,  die  discovery  of 
llie  whole.  In  such  gifts  as  nature  can  annually  re-create,  she  is 
noble  and  profuse,  and  entertains  the  whole  wcrld  with  the  interest 
iC  her  fbrtunes ;  but  watches  over  the  capita]  with  the  care  of  a 
fltiser.  Rer  gold  and  jewels  lie  concealed  in  the  earth,  in  caves 
of  utter  darkness;  and  hoards  of  wealth,  heaps  upon  heapsiy 
ittOoM  in  tlie  chests,  like  the  riches  of  a  necromancer's  cell.  It 
Mist  be  veiy  pleasant  to  an  adventurous  specuUst  to  make  ex- 
eomons  into  these  Gothic  regions ;  and  m  his  traveb  h&imf 
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possibly  come  to  a  cabinet  locked  up  in  some  rocky  Yanltt  whofe 
treasures  sball  reward  bis  toil,  and  enable  him  to  shine  on  his 
return,  as  splendidly  as  nature  herself. 

By  a  small  degree  of  attention  to  the  order  and  origin  of  things, 
we  shall  perceive,  that  though  the  surface  of  the  earth  produces 
us  the  necessaries  of  life,  yet  'tis  from  the  mine  we  extract  the 
conveniences  thereof.  Our  bouses  would  diminish  to  wigwams, 
furnished  in  the  Indian  style,  and  ourselves  resemble  the  building, 
were  it  not  for  the  ores  of  the  earth.  Agriculture  and  manu&o- 
tures  would  wither  away  for  want  of  tools  and  implementSt  and 
commerce  stand  still  for  want  of  materiab.  The  beasts  of  the 
field  would  elude  our  power,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  get  beyond 
our  reach.  Our  dominion  would  shrink  to  a  narrow  circle ;  and 
our  mind  itself,  partaking  of  the  change,  would  contract  its  proi- 
pects,  and  lessen  into  almost  animal  instinct.  Take  away  but 
the  single  article  of  iron,  and  half  the  felicities  of  life  fall  with  k. 
Little  as  we  may  prize  this  common  ore,  the  loss  of  it  would  cut 
deeper  dian  the  use  of  it :  and  by  the  way  of  laughing  off  ^Aisfo^ 
tunes  'tis  easy  to  prove,  by  this  method  of  investigation*  that  m 
iron  age  is  better  than  a  golden  one. 

Since  so  great  a  portion  of  our  enjoyments  is  drawn  firom  tte 
mine,  it  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  our  prudence  to  inquire  and 
know  what  our  possessions  are.  Every  man's  landed  property 
extends  to  the  surface  oi  the  earth.  Why  then  should  he  sit 
down  contented  with  a  part,  and  practise  upon  his  estate  those 
fashionable  follies  in  life,  which  prefer  the  superfice  to  the  solid ! 
Curiosity  alone,  should  the  thought  occur  conveniently,  would 
move  an  active  mind  to  examine  (though  not  at  the  bottom)  at 
least  to  a  considerable  depth. 

The  propriety  and  reasonableness  of  these  internal  inquiries 
are  continually  pointed  out  to  us  by  numberless  occurrences. 
Accident  is  almost  every  day  turning  out  some  new  secret  fix>m 
the  earth.  How  oQen  has  the  ploughshare  or  the  spade  broken 
open  a  ti;easure,  which  for  ages«  perhaps  for  ever,  had  lain  but  just 
beneath  the  surface  ?  And  though  every  estate  have  not  mines  of 
gold  or  silver,  yet  they  may  contain  some  strata  of  valuable  earA, 
proper  for  manufactures  ;  and  if  they  have  not  those,  there  is  a 
great  probability  of  their  having  chalk,  marl,  or  some  rich  soil 
proper  for  manure,  which  only  requires  to  be  removed  to  the 
purface. 
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I  hare  been  informed  of  some  land  in  England  being  raised  to 
four  times  its  former  value  by  the  discovery  of  a  chalk  or  marl 
pit,  in  digging  a  hole  to  fix  a  post  in ;  and  in  embanking  a  meadow 
in  the  Jerseys,  the  laborers  threw  out  with  the  soil,  a  fine  blue 
powdered  earth,  resembling  indigo,  which,  when  mixed  with  oil, 
was  used  for  paint. — I  imagine  this  vein  is  now  exhausted. 

Many  valuable  ores,  clays,  &c.  appear  ia  such  rude  forms  in 
their  natural  state,  as  not  even  to  excite  curioshy,  much  less 
attention.  A  true  knowledge  of  their  different  value  can  only  be 
obtained  by  experiment :  as  soil  proper  for  manure,  they  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  planter ;  but  as  matter,  they  come  under  the 
aDqcdry  of  the  philosopher — ^this  leads  me  to  reflect  with  inexpressi- 
Ue  pleasure,  on  die  numberless  benefits  arising  to  a  community, 
hy  tiie  instituticm  of  sgcieties  for  promoting  useful  knowledge. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society,  hke  the  Royal  Society  in 
England,  by  having  public  spirit  for  its  support,  and  public  good 
for  its  object,  is  a  treasure  we  ought  to  glory  m.  Here  the  defec- 
tive knowledge  of  the  individual  is  supplied  by  the  common  stock. 
Societies,  without  endangering  private  fortunes,  are  enabled  to 
proceed  in  their  inquiries  by  anal3r8is  and  experiment :  but  indi- 
viduals are  seldom  furnished  with  conveniencies  for  so  doing,  and 
generally  rest  their  opinion  on  reasonable  conjecture. 

I  presume  that  were  samples  of  different  soils  from  different 
parts  of  America,  presented  to  the  society  for  their  inspection  and 
examination,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  our  knowledge  of  Ae 
internal  earth,  and  give  a  new  spring  both  to  agriculture  and 
manufactures. 

These  hints  are  not  intended  to  lament  any  loss  of  time,  or 
remissness  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  but  to  furnish  mat- 
ter for  future  studies ;  that  while  we  glory  in  what  we  are,  we 
may  not  neglect  what  we  are  to  be. 

Of  the  present  state  we  may  justly  say,  that  no  nation  under 
heaven  ever  struck  out  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with  so  much  spuit 
and  reputation,  into  the  labyrinth  of  art  and  science  ;  and  that,  not 
hi  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  only,  but  in  the  happy  advantages 
flowing  from  it.  The  world  does  not  at  this  day  exhibit  a  parallel* 
neither  can  history  produce  its  equal. 

ATLANTICUS. 


Olf  THE  UTILITY  OF  AIAGAZIlfES.* 


In  a  countnr  whose  reigning  character  is  the  love  of  9cieii6e«  it 
IS  somewhat  strange  that  the  channels  of  communication  should 
continue  so  narrow  and  limited.  The  weekly  papers  ar6  at 
present  the  only  vehicles  of  public  mformation«  ConTenience 
and  necessity  prove  that  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  and  com- 
municating knowledge,  ought  always  to  enlarge  with  the  circle  of 
population.  America  has  now  outgrown  the  state  of  infimcy : 
her  strength  and  commerce  make  large  advances  to  manhood,  and 
science  in  all  its  branches  has  not  only  blossomed,  but  even  ripen- 
ed on  the  soil.  The  cottages  as  it  were  of  yesterday  have  grown 
to  villages,  and  villages  to  cities  ;  and  while  proud  antiquity,  like 
a  skeleton  in  rags,  parades  the  streets  of  other  nations,  their 
genius,  as  if  sickened  and  disgusted  with  the  phantom,  comes 
hither  for  recovery. 

The  present  enlarged  and  improved  state  of  things  gives  eveiy 
encouragement  which  the  editor  of  a  new  magazine  can  reason- 
ably hope  for.  The  failure  of  former  ones  cannot  be  drawn  as  a 
parallel  now.  Change  of  times  adds  propriety  to  new  measttres* 
In  the  early  days  of  colonization,  when  a  whisper  was  almost  suf- 
ficient to  have  negociated  all  our  internal  concerns,  the  publishing 
even  of  a  newspaper  would  have  been  premature*  Those  times 
are  past ;  and  population  has  established  both  their  use  and  their 
credit  But  their  plan  being  almost  wholly  devoted  to  news  and 
commerce,  afibrds  but  a  scanty  residence  to  the  nmses.  Th^ 
path  lies  wide  of  the  field  of  science,  and  has  left  a  rich  and 
unexplored  region  for  new  adventurers. 

It  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  curious,  that 
a  magazine  when  properly  conducted,  is  the  nursery  of  genius ; 

*  First  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  Jon.  177& 
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and  hy  constantly  accumulating  new  matter,  becomes  a  kino  of 
maiket  for  wit  and  utility.  The  opportunities  which  it  afforos  to 
jnen  of  abilities  to  communicate  their  studies,  kindle  up  a  spirit  of 
iuTention  and  emulation.  An  unexercised  genius  soon  contracts 
a  kind  of  mossiness,  which  not  only  checks  its^growth,  but  abates 
its  natural  vigor.  Like  an  untenanted  house  it  falls  into  decay, 
and  frequently  ruins  the  possessor. 

The  British  magazines  at  their  commencement,  were  the  re- 
positories of  ingenuity :  they  are  now  the  retailers  of  tale  and 
nonsense.  From  elegance  they  sunk  to  simplicity,  from  sim- 
plicity to  folly,  and  from  folly  to  voluptuousness.  The  Gentle- 
man's, the  London,  and  the  Universal  Magazines,  bear  yet  some 
marics  of  their  originality;  but  the  Town  and  Country,  the 
Covent-Garden,  and  Westminster  are  no  better  than  incentives  to 
profligacy  and  dissipation.  They  have  added  to  the  dissolution 
of  manners,  and  supported  Yenus  agaioat  the  Muses. 

America  yet  inherits  a  large  portion  of  her  first-imported  virtue. 
Degeneracy  is  here  almost  a  useless  word.  Those  who  are  con- 
versant with  Europe,  would  bo  tempted  to  believe  that  even  the 
air  of  the  Atlantic  disagrees  with  the  constitution  of  foreign 
vices ;  if  they  survive  the  voyage,  they  either  expire  on  their 
arrival,  or  linger  away  in  an  incurable  consumption.  There  is  a 
happy  something  in  the  climate  of  America,  which  disarms  them 
of  an  their  power  both  of  infection  and  attraction. 

But  while  we  give  no  encouragement  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  vices,  we  ought  to  be  equally  carefully  not  to  create  any. 
A  vice  begotten  might  be  worse  than  a  vice  imported.  •  The  lal* 
;er,  depending  on  favor,  would  be  a  sycophant ;  the  other,  by 
pride  of  birth  would  be  a  tjrrant :  to  the  one  we  should  be  dupes* 
to  the  other  slaves. 

There  is  nothing  which  obtains  so  general  an  influence  over  the 
manners  and  monds  of  a  people  as  the  press ;  from  <ha^,  as  from 
a  fountain,  the  streams  of  vice  or  virtue  are  poured  forth  over  a 
country :  and  of  all  publications,  none  are  more  calculated  to 
improve  or  infect  than  a  periodical  one.  All  others  have  their  rise 
and  their  exit ;  but  this  renews  the  pursuit  If  it  has  an  evil  ten- 
dency, it  debauches  by  the  power  of  repetition ;  if  a  good  one,  it 
obtains  favor  by  the  gracelfulness  of  soliciting  it  Like  a  lover, 
it  courts  its  mbtress  with  unabated  ardor,  nor  gives  up  the  pursuit 
iritbout  a  conquest  ^ 


8S  M  t«  DT1X4TT  oy  UkQ4JM»mh 

Tkm  twoeapital  supports  9S  n  magjiwno  if6«tjlitxiNi^ 
tttnoMits  the  frai  is  «  bomidless  patki  tte  eOm  W  qilgflM 
•pringi  To  suppoto  that  arts  and  soienees  ara  tihanttod  cab- 
jaels»kdakigthemakiiidof  disboAor.  Thft  difia^  jiinrlmoim 
of  creation  reprores  such  folly,  and  shows  us  by  compaMom  t|w 
iniparfeetion  of  our  most  refined  inventioDS*  I  eannot  beKefO 
that  this  species  of  vanity  is  peculiar  to  the  preseot  Ofo  ob\j*  I 
hare  ao  doubt  but  that  it  existed  before  the  floodt  aad  even  im  the 
wildest  ages  of  antiquity*  'Tis  My  wo  have  inhenftodt  ast 
oreated ;  and  the  discoveries  which  eveiy  day  produoOf  have 
greatly  contributed  to  dispossess  us  of  it«  ImproTemoat  and  the 
world  will  expire  together  t  and  till  that  period  arriv^es,  w%  mj 
plunder  the  minot  but  can  never  exhaust  itt  That  *«arsJlMMM 
fotmd  <mt  «o«ry  Atag»"  has  been  the  motto  of  every  age*  Let 
ouv  ideas  travel  a  little  into  antiquity,  and.  wo  shall  find  hfgv  per* 
tions  of  it  than  now :  and  so  unwilling  were  our  ancostoia  tod^ 
scend  from  this  mountain  of  perfection,  that  when  any  now  dis- 
oovery  exceeded  the  common  standard,  the  discoverer  was 
bdieved  to  be  in  alliance  indi  the  devil.  It  was  not  the  ignorance 
of  the  age  only,  but  the  vanity  of  it,  which  rendered  it  dangerous 
to  be  ingenious.  The  man  who  first  pUim^  and  greeted  a 
lenahle  hut,  with  a  hole  for  the  smoke  to  p«M,  and  the  ligb^  to 
outer,  was  perhaps  called  an  able  architect,  but  he  who  first  im- 
proved it  with  a  chimneyv  could  be  no  less  than  a  piodigy ;  yet 
had  the  same  man  been  so  unfortunate  a,s  to  have  emheUiahed  it 
with  glass  windows,  he  might  probably  have  beea  burnt  tat  a 
magician**  Our  fiuicies  would  be  highly  diverted  could  wo  look 
back,  and  behold  a  circle  of  original  Indians  haranguing  on  the 
soUimo  perfection  of  the  age :  yet  'tis  not  impossible  but  future 
times  may  exceed  us  almost  as  much  as  we  have  exceeded  them. 

I  would  wish  to  extirpate  the  least  remains  of  this  impolitic 
vanity.  It  has  a  direct  tendency  to  unbraco  the  nerves  of  inven- 
tion, and  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  colonies*  A  magi^rine  caa 
never  want  matter  in  America  if  the  inhabitants  will  do  justice  to 
their  own  abilitiesi»  Agriculture  and  nmnufaoturea  owo  nuieb  of 
their  improvement  in  England,  to  hints  first  thrown  out  in  some  of 
tfaw  magazines.  Gentlemen  whoso  abilities  enabled  dieai  to 
make  experiments,  frequently  chose  tSat  method  of  communicfr* 
Ison,  on  account  of  its  convenience.  And  ¥ibj  should  not  the 
same  spirit  operate  in  America!    I  have  no  doubt  of  sooing»ia  a 


little  tfaMi  Ml  AmerkMn  magatiiM  Ml  of  mora  vasftil  itetter 
AmleVerMWaAEDgfiilioM!  Memi0e  we  «•  not  oxmimMI  tai 
iMitiMy  have  a  more  oxfteoBiye  Md  for  kiq«ry,  aiulf  wkitilror 
iMjrile  our  {K>liticd  stato^  our  ik«^i>p^Mf  witf  oJwAjt  dBptntf^pMi 


SotDOtking  useful  will  alwajre  ariae  from  azerciiiiig  tbe  i 
tioOff  tiKHigfa  perhaps,  like  die  witch  of  Eiidor,  we  shall raiie upa 
being  we  did  not  expect.  We  owe  many  of  our  noblest  lUe* 
eeveries  more  to  accident  ttan  wisdom.  In  quest  of  t  pehUe  we 
have  found  a  diamond,  and  returned  enriched  wiAi  the  treasure. 
Such  happy  accidents  give  additional  encouragement  to  the  meh» 
ing  expeviments ;  and  the  convenience  which  a  magaziBe  afibids, 
ef  GoUectmg  and  conveyiag  them  to  the  public,  enhances  their 
«tility;  Where  this  opportunity  is  wanting,  many  litde  intenAie*i| 
the  fbrerunners  of  improvement,  are  suffered  to  expire  on  Ae  spot 
ttKt  produced  them ;  and,  as  an  elegant  writer  beautifally  ex* 
presses  on  another  occasion, 

"  They  waste  their  sveetneas  on  the  desert  air." 

In  matters  of  humor  and  entertunment  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  apprehend  a  deficiency.  Wit  is  naturally  a  volunteer,  delights 
in  action,  and  under  proper  discipline  is  capable  of  great  execu- 
tion. •  'Tis  a  perfect  master  in  the  art  of  bush-fighting;  and 
ttiough  it  attacks  with  more  subtihy  Aan  science,  has  oflen  de- 
feated a  whole  regiment  of  heavy  artillery. — Though  I  have  rather 
exceeded  the  line  of  gravity  in  this  description  of  wit,  I  am 
unwilling  to  dismiss  it'mthout  being  a  little  more  serious.-— Tis  a 
qualification  which,  like  the  passions,  has  a  natural  wildness  that 
recjnires  governing.  Left  to  itself,  it  soon  overflows  its  banks, 
nuxes  with  common  filth,  and  brings  disrepute  on  the  fountain. 
We  have  many  valuable  springs  of  it  in  America,  which  at  present 
run  purer  streams,  than  the  generality  of  it  m  other  countries. 
In  France  and  Italy,  'tis  froth  highly  fomented  :  in  England  it  has 
much  of  the  same  spirit,  but  rather  a  browner  complexion. 
European  wit  is  one  of  the  worst  articles  we  can  import.  It  has 
an  intoxicatmg  power  with  it,  which  debauches  the  very  vitals  of 
chastity,  and  gives  a  false  coloring  to  every  thing  it  censures  or 
defends.  We  soon  grow  fatigued  with  the  excess,  and  wididraw 
like-gluttons  sickened  with  intemperance.  On  the  contrary,  how 
hipjnly  are  die  sallies  of  innocent  humor  cakulated  to  amuse  and 


sweeten  the  vacancy  of  business  I    We  enjoy  the  harmless  loxiny 
without  surfeiting,  and  strengthen  the  spirits  by  relaxing  them. 

The  press  has  not  only  a  great  influence  over  our  manners  and 
morahr,  but  contributes  largely  to  our  pleasures ;  and  a  magazine 
when  properly  enrichedi  is  very  conveniently  calculated  for  this 
puipo'se. '  Tblumnious  works  weary  flie  patience,  but  here  we  are 
invited  by  conciseness  and  variety.  As  I  have  formeriy  received 
much  pleasure  firom  perusing  these  kind  of  ptibli<krt(on8^  I  Widi 
die  preaent  success ;  and  have  no  doubt  of  seeing  a^  proper 
diversity  blended  so  agreeably  together,  as  to  furnish  otrt  an  olw 
worthy  of  the  company  for  whom  it  is  designied. 
.  I  consider  a  magazine  as  a  kind  of  bee-hive,  which  both  alhira 
Ae  swarm,  and  provides  room  to  store  their  sweets.  Its  ifivisioo 
into  cells,  gives  every  bee  a  province  of  its  own ;  and  dioiqjh 
they  all  produce  honey,  yet  peihaps  they  differ  in  their  taite  for 
flowers,  and  extract  with  greater  dexterity  from  one  thaiti  ftom 
another.  Thus,  we  are  not  all  phUosophers^  all  orftfft,  nor 
all  poets. 
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TO  ELIHU  PALMER* 


Faru,  February  21, 1902^ 
Dbar  Fbisnd,  Mtncc  the  Fabh  of  Christ. 

I  fecaived,  by  Mr.  Livingston,  the  letter  you  wrote  to  me»  and 
•be  excellent  work  [the  Principles  of  Nature]  you  have  puUished. 
I  lee  you  have  thoi^t  deeply  on  the  subject,  and  expressed  your 
thoughts  in  a  strong  and  clear  style.  The  hinting  and  intimating 
manner  of  writing  that  was  formerly  used  on  subjects  of  this  kind, 
produced  skepticism,  but  not  conviction.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
bold.  Some  people  can  be  reasoned  into  sense,  and  others  must 
be  shocked  into  it  Say  a  bold  thmg  that  will  stagger  them,  and 
they  will  begin  to  think. 

There  is  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  Colonel  Joseph  Kirkbridge 
of  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  to  whom  I  would  wish  you  to  send 
your  work.  He  is  an  excellent  man,  and  perfectly  in  our  senti- 
ments. Tou  can  send  it  by  the  stage  that  goes  partly  by  land 
and  partly  by  water,  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
passes  through  Bordentown. 

I  expect  to  arrive  in  America  in  May  next  I  have  a  third 
part  of  the  Age  of  Reason  to  publish  when  I  arrive,  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  will  make  a  stronger  impression  than  any  thing  I 
have  yet  published  on  the  subject. 

I  write  this  by  an  ancient  colleague  of  mine  in  the  French 
Convention,  the  citizen  Lequinio,  who  is  going  Consul  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  who  waits  while  I  write. 

Yours  in  friendship, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


THOMAS  PAINE  AT  70. 

[From  Trayeli  in  the  U.  S.  of  America  in  1806,  7,  and  9,  10,  and  II, 
\rj  John  Melliih.] 

I  continued  in  New  York,  traniacting  varioui  mercantile  bueinefi,  nntil 
the  25th  of  September ;  during  which  time  I  again  called  on  Thomae 
Paine,  in  company  with  hii  friend,  formerlj  mentionod.  Paine  was  still 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  but  his  leg  had  got  much  better,  and  be  was 
in  good  spirits.  News  had  arrived  that  morning  that  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded between  France  and  England ;  but  Paine  said,  he  did  not  belieT* 
it;  and  again  affirmed,  that  while  the  present  form  of  government  lasted 
in  England,  there  would  be  no  peace.  The  government  was  committed 
in  a  war  system,  and  woald  prosecute  it  as  long  as  they  could  eommand 
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the  means.  He  then  turned  up  a  newspaper,  which  had  recently  beei 
established  at  New  York,  and,  after  reading  seyeral  paragraphs,  he  ob. 
serred  that  he  could  not  understand  what  the  editor  was  driving  ai*  He 
pretended  to  be  a  great  friend  of  Britain,  and  yet  he  was  constantly 
writing  against  peace,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  in  place 
of  being  guided  by  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense,  he  aimed  at  flowery, 
embellished  language,  and  glided  away  into  the  airy  regions  of  speculative 
nonsense,  more  like  a  madman  than  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  After  a 
good  deal  of  general  conversation,  we  took  our  leave. 

A  few  days  after  this,  his  friend  handed  me  a  piece  in  MS^  intended  fbr 
the  newspapers  ;  and  requested  me  to  copy  it,  and  keep  the  original ;  ami 
as  Paine  has  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world,  I  shall  here  insert  it,  as  a 
relic  of  an  eztraortlinary  political  character,  and  as  a  very  good  speeimca 
of  the  acuteness  of  his  mind,  and  his  turn  for  wit,  at  the  adva^nced  age 
of  70. 

rOR  THR  CITISfiN. 

**  It  must  be  a  great  consolation  to  poor  Mr. .— 's  friends,  if  h% 
has  any,  to  hear  that  bis  insanity  increases  beyond  all  hopes  of  a 
recovery.  His  case  is  truly  pitiable ;  be  works  bard  at  the  trade 
of  mischief-roaking ;  but  he  is  not  a  good  band  at  it,  for  the  case 
IS,  the  more  he  labors,  the  more  be  is  laughed  at,  and  his  malady 
increases  with  every  laugh. 

*^  In  his  paper  of  Thursday,  September  18tb,  the  spirit  of  pro- 
pliecy  seizes  him,  and  he  leaps  from  tlie  earth,  gets  astride  of  a 
cloud,  and  predicts  universal  darkness  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
lower  worla. 

'*  Speaking  of  the  rumors  of  peace  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, he  says,  *  we  will  not  believe  it  till  we  see  it  gazetted  (mean- 
ing in  the  London  Gazette),  and  then,*  says  he,  *  we  will  aver,  that 
the  sun  which  dawns  upon  that  event  will  be  the  darkest  that  ever 
rose  since  the  transgression  of  our  6rst  parents  brought  sin  into  the 
world.*  This  is  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  of  the  sun  shining 
darkness.  But  darkness  or  light,  sense  or  nonsense,  sunshine  or 
moonshine,  are  all  alike  to  a  lunatic.  He  then  goes  on :  '  In  i 
continuance,'  says  be,  '  of  war  only  can  Britain  look  for  salvation. 
That  star  once  distinguished,  all  will  be  darkness  and  eternal  night 
over  the  face  of  the  creation.'     The  devil  it  will !     And   pray, 

Mr. ,  will  the  moon  shine  darkness  too  ?  and  will  all  the  stars 

twinkU  darkness  1  If  that  should  be  the  case,  you  had  better  sell 
your  press,  and  set  up  tallow-chandlei  There  will  be  more 
demand  for  candles  than  for  newspapers,  when  those  dark  days 
come. 

'*  But  as  you  are  a  man  that  write  for  a  livelihood,  and  1  sup- 
pose you  find  it  hard  work  to  rub  on,  I  would  advise  you,  as  a 
friend,  not  to  lay  out  all  your  cash  upon  candle-making,  for  my 
opinion  is,  that,  whether  England  make  peace  or  not,  or  whether 
•he  is  conquered  or  not  conquered,  the  sun  will  rise  as  glorious, 
and  shine  as  bright  on  that  day,  as  if  no  such  trifling  things  bad 
happened." 

It  appeared  in  the  so^el,  that  Paine  was  correct  in  his  opiiiion,  aii4 
Ihe  editor  was  gratified  m  his  wish— thoro  wss  no  peace. 
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SONG. 


T^MU— Bala  BriUnnim. 


Han  great  Republic  of  the  world, 

Which  rearM,  which  rear'd  her  empire  ia  the  west. 
Where  fam'd  Columbus*,  Columbus*  flag  u]ifurl*d| 
Gave  tortured  Europe  scenes  of  rest ; 

Be  thou  forerer,  forever  great  and  free, 
The  land  of  Love,  and  Liberty ! 

Beneath  thy  spreading,  roanding  vine, 

Beside,  beside  each  flowery  grove  and  spring. 

And  where  thy  lofty,  thy  lofty  mountains  ahine. 
May  all  thy  sons  and  fair  ones  sing, 

Be  thou  forever,  ice 

From  thee,  may  hellish  Discord  prowl. 
With  all,  with  all  her  dark  and  hateful  train ; 

And  whilst  thy  mighty,  thy  mighty  waters  roll. 
May  heaven  descended  Concord  reign. 

Be  thou  forever,  ftc 

Where'er  the  Atlantic  surges  lave. 
Or  sea,  or  sea  the  human  eye  delights. 

There  may  thy  starry,  tl^  ilarry  standard  wave, 
The  Constellation  of  thy  Righto  I 

Be  thou  foiever,  Ac 

May  ages  as  tliey  rise  proclaim. 
The  glories,  the  glories  of  thy  nttel  dsgr ; 
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And  states  from  thy,  from  thy  exakltfi4  oamet 
Learn  how  to  rule,  and  to  obey* 

Be  thou  foreter,  fte- 

Let  Laureats  make  their  birthdays  known« 

Or  how«  or  how  war's  thupderbolts  are  biifl*d{ 
*Tis  ours  the  charter,  the  charter  ours  alone, 
To  sing  the  birthday  of  a  world  I 

Be  thou  fbreyer,  forever^  great  and  fiee« 
The  land  of  Love  and  Liberty ! 


THE  BOSTON  PATMOTIC  SONG. 

•Tim§    A— Sfesn  in  HeafHi.  . 

Te  Sons  of  Columbia  who  braTely  have  Ibught, 

For  those  rights  which  unstaki*d  from  your  sires  have  deicended, 
May  you  long  taste  the  blessings  your  valor  has  bought. 
And  your  sons  reap  the  soil  which  their  lathers  defetided ; 
Mid  the  roign  of  mild  peace. 
May  yoor  nation  inarease, 
With  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  wisdom  of  Oreece* 

And  ne'er  may  the  sons  erf*  Columbia  be  slaves, 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant  or  the  sea  rolls  its  iraves. 

In  a  clime  whose  rich  vales  feed  the  marts  of  the  worM, 
Whose  shores  are  unshaken  by  Europe's  commolioa ; 
The  trident  of  commerce  should  never  be  hurl'd, 
To  increase  the  tegitimate  power  of  the  ocean ; 
But  sboold  pirates  invade, 
Though  in  thunder  array'd. 
Let  your  cannon  declare  the  free  charier,  of  trade. 
Forne V ehall  the looii  Jbc 

The  fame  of  our  anas,  iof  Qur  laws  the  Quid  sway. 

Had  justly  ennobled  our  nation  in  story. 
Till  the  dark  clouds  of  fiction  obscurad  our  bright  day, 

And  envelop'd  tfaorsua  of  American  gkiyi   * 
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Bat  let  traitors  be  told, 
Who  their  country  have  sold, 
And  barterM  their  Ood,  for  his  image  in  gold, 

That  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  &c« 

While  France  her  huge  limbs  bathes  recumbent  in  blood, 

And  society's  base  threats  with  wide  dissolution ; 
May  Peace  like  the  dove,  who  retum'd  from  the  flood, 
Find  an  Ark  of  abode  in  our  mild  Constitution ; 
But  tho'  peace  is  our  aim^ 
Yet  the  boon  we  disclaim, 
If  bought  by  our  Sovereignty,  Justice,  or  Fame* 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  &€• 

*Tis  the  Are  of  the  flint  each  American  warms. 

Let  Rome's  liaughty  victors  beware  of  collision  I 
Let  them  bring  all  the  vassals  of  Europe  in  arms, 
We're  a  World  by  ourselves,  and  disdain  a  division ; 
While  with  patriot  pride. 
To  our  laws  we're  allied. 
No  foe  can  subdue  us,  no  faction  divide ; 

For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  &c. 

Our  mountains  are  crown'd  with  imperial  oak. 

Whose  roots  like  our  Liberty  ages  have  nourish'd. 
But  long  e'er  the  nation  submits  to  the  yoke. 
Not  a  tree  shall  be  left  on  the  soil  where  it  flourah^d* 
Should  invasion  impend. 
Every  grove  would  descend. 
From  the  hill  tops  they  shaded,  our  shores  to  defend* 
For  ne'er  shall  the  soiis,  ^bc* 

Let  our  patriots  destroy  vile  anarchy's  worm,' 

Lest  our  Liberty's  growth  should  be  check'd  by  corroiion, 
Then  let  douds  thicken  round  us,  we  heed  not  the  storm. 
Our  earth  fears  no  shock,  but  the  earth's  own  exploimm. 
Foes  assail  us  io  vain, 
Tho' their  fleets  bridge  the  narn. 
For  our  altars,  and  claims,  with  our  lives  we^lf  maintain. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  &c. 
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And  states  from  thy,  from  thy  exalted  oamet 
Learn  how  to  rule,  and  to  obey* 

Be  thou  foreter.  fte- 

Let  Laureats  make  their  birthdays  known. 

Or  how^  or  how  war*s  thunderbolts  are  burl*d{ 
*Tis  ours'ihe  charter,  the  charter  ours  alonOi 
To  sing  the  birthday  of  a  world  1 

Be  thou  forever,  forever,,  great  and  fiee« 
The  land  of  Love  and  Liberty  I 


THE  BOSTON  PATMOTIC  SONG, 

'Ttm§    A— sfesn  ia  Bmwmu 

Te  Sons  of  Columbia  who  bravely  have  Ibught, 

For  those  rights  which  unstaioM  from  your  sires  have  i 
May  you  long  taste  the  blessings  your  valor  has  bought. 
And  your  sons  reap  the  soil  which  their  fathers  defetided ; 
Mid  the  reign  of  mild  peaeov 
May  yoor  nation  increase, 
With  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  wisdom  of  Oreece* 

And  ne^er  may  the  sons  <ti  Columbia  be  slaves. 
While  the  earth  bears  a  phint  or  the  sea  rolls  its^wttVI 

In  a  clime  whose  rich  vales  feed  the  marts  of  the  worMt 
Whose  shores  are  unshaken  by  Europe's  commotioB  $ 
The  trident  of  commerce  should  never  be  hurrdi 
To  increase  the  legitimate  power  of  the  ocean ; 
But  should  pirates  invade« 
Though  in  thunder  array*d. 
Let  your  cannon  declare  the  free  charier  of  trade. 
.         Forne^er shall  the aoosg  Jbe, 

The  fame  of  our  anas,  jof  our  laws  the  inild  sway, 

Had  justly  ennobled  our  nation  in  story, 
Till  the  dark  clouds  of  fiction  obscured  our  bright  day, 

And  enveloped  the. sun  of  American  gkiys   * 
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Bat  let  tnJton  be  told, 
Who  their  country  have  sold, 
.And  berterM  their  Ood,  for  his  image  in  gold, 

That  ne^er  shall  the  sons,  &c« 

While  France  her  huge  limbs  bathes  recumbent  in  blood, 

And  society's  base  threats  with  wide  dissolution ; 
May  Peace  like  the  dove,  who  retumM  from  the  flood, 
Find  an  Ark  of  abode  in  our  mild  Constitution ; 
Bat  tho*  peace  is  our  aim, 
Tet  the  boon  we  disclaim, 
If  boogfat  by  our  Sovereignty,  Justice,  or  Fame. 
For  ne*er  shall  the  sons,  Ac. 

^Tis  the  fire  of  the  flint  each  American  warms, 

Let  Rome's  Imughty  victors  beware  of  collision  I 
I^et  them  bring  all  the  vassals  of  Europe  in  arms, 
WeVe  a  World  by  ourselves,  and  disdain  a  division ; 
While  with  patriot  pride. 
To  our  laws  we're  allied, 
Mo  toe  can  subdue  us,  no  faction  divide ; 

For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  &c 

Oar  moomams  are  crown'd  with  imperial  oak. 

Whose  roots  like  our  Liberty  ages  have  nourish'd, 
But  long  e'er  the  nation  submits  to  the  yoke, 

Not  a  tree  shall  be  left  on  the  soil  where  it  flomrish'd* 
Should  invasion  impend. 
Every  grove  would  descend, 
¥Vom  the  hill  tops  they  shaded,  our  shores  to  defend* 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  Ac 

X^et  our  patriots  destroy  vile  anarchy's  worm. 

Lest  our  Liberty's  growth  should  be  check'd  by  corrosion, 
Tl*hen  let  douds  thicken  round  us,  we  heed  not  the  storm, 
Our  earth  fears  no  shock,  but  the  earth's  own  explosion. 
Foes  assail  us  In  vain, 
Tho'  their  fleets  bridge  the  main, 
I*or  oar  altars,  and  claims,  with  our  lives  well  mahitain. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  &c. 
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And  should  from  afiir 

Break  the  horrors  of  war, 
We'll  alsFayt  be  ready  at  once  to  dedare, 
That  ne*er  will  the  sons  id  America  bend. 
But  united  their  Rights  and  their  Freedom  defend. 


THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WOLFE  • 


In  a  mouldering  cave,  wnere  the  wretched  retreat, 

Britannia  sat  wasted  with  care ; 
She  mourn'd  for  her  Wolfe,  and  exclaimM  against  ftte 

And  gave  herself  up  to  despair. 
The  walls  of  her  cell  she  had  sculptured  around 

With  the  feats  of  her  favorite  son ; 
And  even  the  dust,  as  it  lay  on  the  ground. 

Was  engraved  with  the  deeds  he  had  done. 

The  sire  of  the  Gods,  from  bis  crystalline  throne, 

Beheld  the  disconsolate  dame. 
And  moved  with  her  tears,  be  sent  Mercury  down, 

An4  these  were  the  tidings  that  came. 
Britannia  forbear,  not  a  sigh  nor  a  tear 

For  thy  Wolfe  so  deservedly  knred. 
Tour  tears  shall  be  changed  into  triompbs  of  joy, 

For  thy  Wolfe  is  not  dead  but  renioved. 

The  sons  of  the  East,  the  proud  giants  of  old. 

Have  crept  from  their  darksome  abodes. 
And  this  is  the  news  as  in  Heaven  h  was  told. 

They  were  marching  to  war  with  the  Gods; 

•  This  Song  was  written  immediataly  after  th«  death  of  Genera!  Wolft. 
At  this  time  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  beet  Epilafh  on  that  oeMnted  hero. 
Mr.  Paine  entered  the  list  among  other  compeiiton,  bat  his  matter  frowinf 
too  long  for  an  Epitaph,  and  assuming  anowr  shape,  he  entitled  it  an  Ode; 
and  it  was  so  published  in  the  Geatlenias%  Maganne. .  It!waa  soon  after 
set  to  mosic,  became  a  popular  song,  and  was  snog  at  the  Anaoieontio  aa4 
other  societies. — Eo. 


A  council  was  held  in  the  chamben  of  Jotet 

And  this  was  their  final  decree. 
That  Wolfe  should  be  called  to  the  anniae  abote,  . 

And  the  charge  was  entrusted  to  mob 

To  the  plains  of  Quebec  with  the  orders  I  fleW| 

He  beggM  for  a  moment's  delay ; 
He  cryMf  Oh!  forbear,  let  me  victory  hear, 

And  then  thy  command  Pli  obey* 
With  a  darksome  thick  film  1  encompassM  his  eyes, 

And  bore  him  away  in  an  urn, 
Lest  the  fondness  he  bore  to  his  own  native  shofe. 

Should  induce  him  again  to  return* 


LIBERTY  TREE, 
A  Song^  written  tarly  in  the  American  Reffobiti&n. 


TViM^Gods  of  the  Greeks. 


In  a  chariot  of  light,  firom  the  regions  of  day, 

The  (Soddess  of  Liberty  came. 
Ten  thousand  celestials  directed  her  way. 

And  hither  conducted  the  dame* 
A  fair  budding  branch  firom  the  gardens  above. 

Where  millions  with  millions  agree. 
She  brought  in  her  hand  as  a  pledge  of  her  lovOi 

And  the  plant  she  named  Liberty  Tree. 

The  celestial  exotic  struck  deep  in  the  gnmnd, 

Like  a  native  it  flounshed  and  bore ; 
The  fame  of  its  fruit  drew  the  nations  around, 

To  seek  out  this  peaceable  shore* 
Unmindful  of  names  or  distinctions  they  came,  ^ 

For  fireemen  like  brothers  agree ; 
With  one  spirit  endued,  they  one  firiei^dship  porsoed,. 

And  thehr  temple  was  Liberty  Tree. 
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Beneath  this  fiur  tree,  like  the  patriarcfae  of  old, 

Their  bread  in  contentment  thej  ate, 
Unvexod  with  tlie  troablei  of  silver  or  gold. 

The  cares  of  the  grand  and  the  great. 
With  timber  and  tar,  they  Old  England  supplied, 

And  supported  her  power  on  the  sea : 
Her  battles  they  fought,  without  getting  a  greet, 

For  the  hoiKir  of  Liberty  Tree. 

But  baari  O  y^  swaios,  (*tis  a  tale  laost  profiuM,) 

How  all  the  tyrannical  powers. 
King,  commons,  and  lords,  are  uniting  amain. 

To  cut  down  this  gnardiaa  of  ours. 
From  the  east  to  the  west  blow  the  trumpet  to  arms. 

Thro*  the  land  let  the  sound  of  it  flee : 
Let  the  far  and  the  near  all  unite  with  a  cheer, 

In  defence  of  our  Liberty  Tree. 


IMPBOMPTV  ON 

BACHELORS*  HALL, 
At  PhUadtlphia^  btuig  dtstrg^  hy  lAgkhmg^  1775. 


Fair  Venus  so  often  was  missM  from  Ae  rides, 
And  Bacchus  as  frequently  absent  Ilkeinse, 
That  the  synod  began  to  inqoire  out  the  reason. 
Suspecting  the  culprits  were  plotting  of  treason. 
At  length  it  was  found  they  had  open*d  a  ball 
At  a  place  by  the  mortals  caI1*d  Bachelors*  Hall; 
Where  Venus  disclosed  every  fun  she  eonld  dnnk  of. 
And  Bacchus  made  nectar  for  mortals  to  drink  o£ 
Jove,  highly  displeasM  at  sndi  riotous  doings, 
Sent  Time  to  reduce  the  whole  building  to  ruins; 
But  Time  was  so  slack  with  his  traces  and  dashes, 
'That  Jove  in  a  pasrion  consumed  it  to  ashes. 


meiLLAmovs  youiti  vfc*  U 


FARMER  SHORT»S  DOG,  PORTER,  A  TALE. 


Th«  following  storj,  ridicokma  is  it  it,  k  t  ftet.  A  &iiMr  at  N«w 
Shoreham,  near  Brighthelmstona,  haring  Totedat  anelaetianfiir  a  member 
of  parliament  contiaiy  to  the  pleasure  of  three  neighboring;  inelioei,  tbej 
look  reyenffe  on  hie  dor,  which  they  canaed  to  be  nangao,  rar  ftarting  a 
hare  npMi  ttie  high  road. 

Three  justices  (so  says  the  tale) 

Once  met  upon  the  public  weaL 

For  learning,  law,  and  parts  profound, 

Their  fiime  was  spread  the  country  roimd ; 

Each  by  his  wondrous  art  could  tell 

Of  things  as  strange  as  Sydrof^l ; 

Or  by  the  help  of  sturdy  ale. 

So  cleverly  could  tell  a  tale, 

That  half  the  gaping  standers  by 

Would  laugh  aloud ;  the  rest  would  ciy. 

Or  by  the  help  of  nobler  wine, 

Would  knotty  points  so  nice  define. 

That  in  an  instant  right  was  wrongs 

Yet  did  not  hold  that  station  long, 

For  while  they  talk'd  of  wrong  and  right. 

The  quesdon  TanishM  out  of  sigfaL 

Each  knew  by  practice  where  to  turn 

To  every  powerful  page  in  Bum, 

And  codd  by  help  of  note  and  book 

Talk  law  like  Liuleton  and  Coke. 

Each  knew  by  instinct  when  and  whero 

A  former  caught  or  kilTd  a  bare ; 

Could  tell  of  any  man  had  got 

One  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  or  not; 

Or  what  was  greater,  could  dhrine 

If  it  was  only  ninety-nine. 

For  when  the  hundred  wanted  oae» 

They  took  away  the  owner*i  gim. 
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Knew  by  the  leering  of  an  eye 
If  girls  had  lost  their  chaslityi . 
And  if  they  had  not-— would  divine 
Some  way  to  make  their  virtue  ihioeb 

These  learned  brochert  bebg  assembled, 
(At  which  the  countiy  feared  and  trembled^ 
A  warrant  sent  to  bring  beioire  'em, 
One  Farmer  Short,  who  dwelt  at  Shoreham«' 
Upon  a  great  and  heavy  charge* 
Which  we  shall  here  relate  at  large. 
That  those  who  were  not  there  may  read. 
In  after  days,  the  mighty  deed : 

Viz.  • 

**That  he,  the  ^{oresaid  Farmer  Short, 
Being  by  the  devil  moved,  had  not 
One  hundred  pounds  per  annum  got; 
That  having  not  (in  form  likewise) 
The  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes. 
By  force  and  arms  did  keep  and  cherish. 
Within  the  aforesaid  town  and  parish. 
Against  the  statute  so  provided, 
A  dog.    And  there  the  dog  abided* 
That  he,  this  dog,  did  then  and  there. 
Pursue,  and  take,  and  kill  a  hare ; 
Which  treason  was,  or  some  such  thing. 
Against  our  sovkbugh  lori»  tub  xmo.** 

The  constable  was  bid  to  jog. 
And  bring  the  ftrmer— 4iot  the  dog. 

But  fortune,  whose  perpetual  wheel 
Grinds  disappointment  sharp  as  steelf 
On  purpose  to  attack  the  pride 
Of  those  who  over  others  ride, 
So  nicely  brought  the  matter  nmA 
That  Farmer  Short  could  not  be  found. 
Which  plunged  the  beadi  in  so  nueb  dqabt. 
They  knew  not  wSat  to  go  about* 


] 
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But  after  pondering  pro  and  coOi 

And  mighty  reasonings  thereapon. 

They  found,  on  opening  of  the  hiwtf 

That  he,  the  dog  aforesaid,  was 

By  being  privy  to  ^he  fact. 

Within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

And  since  the  master  had  withdrawn. 

And  was  the  Lord  knows  whither  gone, 

They  judged  it  right,  and  good  in  hw. 

That  he,  the  dog,  should  answer  for 

Such  crimes  as  they  by  proof  could  sfaoW| 

Were  acted  by  himself  and  Co. 

The  constable  again  was  sent. 

To  bring  the  dog ;  or  dread  the  event. 

Poor  Porter,  right  before  the'  door, 
Was  guarding  of  his  master's  store; 
And  as  the  constable  approached  him. 
He  caught  him  by  the  leg  and  broachM  him ; 
Poor  Porter  thought  (if  dogs  can  think) 
He  came  to  steal  his  master's  chinlu 

The  man,  by  virtue  of  his  staff, 

Bid  people  help ;  not  stand  and  laugh ; 

On  which  a  mighty  rout  began; 

Some  blamed  the  dog,  and  some  the  man* 

Some  said  he  had  no  business  there. 

Some  said  he  had  business  every  where. 

At  length  the  constable  prevail'd. 

And  those  who  would  not  help  were  jail*d| 

And  taking  Porter  by  the  coHar, 

Commanded  all  the  guards  to  follow. 

The  justices  received  the  felon, 
With  greater  form  than  I  can  tell  on. 
And  quitting  now  their  wine  and  punch, 
Began  upon  him  all  at  once. 


At  length  a  curious  quibble  i 
How  far  the  law  eould  interpoa^i 
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For  it  was  proved,  and  rightly  too, 
That  be,  the  dog,  did  not  parsuo 
The  hare  with  any  ill  intent* 
But  only  followed  hy  the  scent; 
And  she,  the  hare,  by  mnning  bardt 
Thro'  hedge  and  ditch,  withoQt  regard. 
Plunged  in  a  pond,  and  there  was  drowA*df 
And  by  a  neighboring  justice  found  s 
Wherefore,  though  he  the  hare  annoyed. 
It  can't  be  said  that  be  destroyed ; 
It  even  canH  be  proved  he  beat  her, 
And  **  to  destroy,'*  most  mean  **  to  eat  ber.** 
Did  you  e'er  see  a  gamester  struck. 
With  all  the  symptoms  of  ill  luckt 
Or  mark  the  visage  which  appean, 
When  even  Hope  herself  despairs! 
So  look'd  the  bench,  and  evefy  brother 
Sad  pictures  drew  of  one  another  i 
Till  one  more  learned  than  the  rest 
Rose  up,  and  thus  the  court  address'd: 

^  Why,  gentlemen,  I'll  tell  ye  how, 

Te  may  clear  up  this  matter  now. 

For  I  am  of  opinion  strong 

The  dog  deserves,  and  should  be  faung» 

111  prove  it  by  as  plain  a  case. 

As  is  the  nose  upon  your  face. 

**  Now  if,  suppose,  a  man,  or  so, 
Shoukl  be  obliged,  or  not,  to  go 
About,  or  not  about,  a  c^mo. 
To  this,  or  that,  or  t'othar  place  s 
And  if  another  man,  for  fun, 
Shoukl  fire  a  pistol  (via.)  a  gfm^ 
And  he,  the  first,  by  knowing  not 
That  he,  the  second  man,  had  shot. 
Should  undesign'dly  meet  the  bullet. 
Against  the  throat,  (in  Greek)  the  gullet, 
And  get  such  mischief  by  the  hit 
As  should  unsense  him  of  his  wit. 
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And  if  that,  after  that  he  died, 
D*ye  think  the  other  mayn't  be  tried  ? 
Most  sure  he  must,  and  hang*d,  becauie 
He  fired  Us  gun  agaioft  the  lawi: 
For  *t]s  a  case  most  clear  and  plain. 
Had  A  not  shot,  B  bad  not  been  slain: 
So  had  the  dog  not  chased  the  hare. 
She  never  had  been  drown*d--that*s  clear.** 

This  logic,  rhetoric,  and  wit. 
So  nicely  did  the  matter  hit. 
That  Porter— tho*  unheard,  was  cast. 
And  in  a  halter  breathed  his  last. 
The  justices  adjourned  to  dina. 
And  whet  their  logic  up  with  ^ 


nCPBOMFTU  ON 

A  LONG  NOSED  FRIEND.* 
Paris,  180Q. 


Going  along  the  other  day, 

Upon  a  certain  plan; 
I  met  a  nose  upon  the  way. 

Behind  it  was  a  man. 

I  called  unto  the  nose  to  stop, 
And  when  it  had  done  so,— 

The  man  behind  it— he  came  op^ 
They  made  Zenoblo. 

•CoDnlSUnoble. 
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THE  SNOWDROP  AND  CRITIC, 

▲  SULOOUI. 


To  tk$  Editor  of  the  Ptmuyhanid  Magaxuu^  177S. 
Sir— 

I  have  given  your  rery  modeit  **Sdow  Drop**^  winti  I  think, 
Shakspeare  calls-**^a  local  hubitation  and  a  name;**  liiai  k,  I  haTO 
made  a  poet  of  him,  and  have  sent  him  to  take  potaesiiott  of  a 
page  in  your  d&xX  Magazine;  hart  be  comeSfdiipalhig  with  a  critic 
about  the  propriety  of  a  prologue* 

Enter  Critic  and  Snow  Drop. 

CRITIC* 

Prologues  to  magaxines! — the  man  is  mad, 
No  magazine  a  prologue  ever  had ; 
But  let  us  hear  what  new  and  mignty  things 
Tour  wonder  woriung  magic  fancy  brings. 

RNOW  DROP. 

Bit  by  the  muse  in  ah  unlucky  hour, 

I've  left  myself  at  home,  and  turn*d  a  flower. 

And  thus  disguised  came  forth  to  tell  my  tale, 

A  plain  white  Snow  Drop  gathered  from  the  vale : 

I  come  to  sing  that  summer  b  at  hand, 

The  summer  thne  of  wit,  you*ll  understand  s 

And  that  this  garden  of  our  Magazine, 

Will  soon  ediibH  such  a  pleasing  scene, 

That  even  critics  shall  admire  the  show. 

If  theur  good  grace  will  give  us  time  to  grow ; 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  parent  earth, 

We*ve  various  seeds  just  struggling  into  birth ; 

•  Introdaction  to  Magasine,  No.  1.— See  p.  18»  MisceUsaeoaa  Lsttsia 
aadEfiayi. 
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Plants,  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  all  the  smiling  race, 

That  can  the  orchard  or  the  garden  grace ; 

Our  numbers,  Sir,  so  vast  and  endless  are, 

That  when  in  full  complexion  we  appear, 

Each  eye,  each  hand,  shall  pluck  what  suits  its  taste, 

And  every  palate  shall  enjoy  a  feast ; 

The  Rose  and  Lily  shall  address  the  fair. 

And  whisper  sweetly  out,  **  My  dears,  take  care ; 

With  sterling  worth,  the  Plant  of  Sense  shall  rise. 

And  teach  the  curious  to  philosophize ; 

The  keen  eyed  wit  shall  claim  the  Scented  Briar, 

And  sober  cits  the.  Solid  Grain  admire ; 

While  generous  juices  sparkling  from  the  Vine, 

Shall  warm  the  audience  till  they  cry—- divine ! 

And  when  the  scenes  of  one  gay  month  are  o*er, 

Shall  clap  their  hands,  and  shouts—encore  I  encove  • 

CRITIC. 

All  this  is  mighty  fine !  but  prithee,  when 

The  frost  returns,  how  fight  you  then  your  men  t 

SNOW  DROP. 

1*11  tell  you,  sir !  we*ll  garnish  out  the  scenes 

With  stately  rows  of  hardy  Evergreens, 

Trees  that  will  bear  the  frost,  and  deck  their  tops 

With  everlasting  flowers,  like  diamond  drops. 

We'll  draw,  and  paint,  and  carve,  with  so  much  skill, 

That  wondering  wiu  shall  cry,  diviner  still ! 

CRITIC. 

fietter,  and  better,  yet!  but  now  suppose, 
Some  critic  wight,  in  mighty  verse  or  prose. 
Should  draw  his  gray  goose  weapon,  dipt  in  gall. 
And  mow  ye  down.  Plants,  Flowers,  Trees,  and  alL 

iNOW  DROP. 

Why,  then  we'll  die  like  Flowers  of  sweet  PerfiunOi 
And  yield  a  fragrance  even  in  the  tomb  1 


mciLLANKOVS  FOSMfSi  KVO* 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  LORD  HOWE. 


At  the  time  tlM  fbUowinff  fines  w«t6  written.  Lord  Howe  wie  command, 
er  in  chief  of  the  Britirii  forces  in  tfats  AmeriooL  reiTolntioaiffy  war.  Mr. 
Paine  also  addressed  to  him  the  second  number  of  "The  Pzw^"  dated  at 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  13, 1777;  in  which  he  remarks,  ^^Yoor^aTowed  object 
here,  is  to  kill,  conquer,  plunder,  pardon,  and  endave;  and  the  ravages  of 
your  army  through  the  Jerseys,  have  been. marked  with  as  mnoh  baiiMinsm 
as  if  you  had  openly  professed  yourself  the  prince  of  ruflkns ;  not  even  the 
appearance  of  humanity  baa  been  presenred,  either  on  the  mardh  or  on  the 
retreat  of  your  troops.  In  a  folio  general  order  book,  beUmging  to  colonel 
Rhors  battalion,  taken  at  Trenton,  and  now  in  possession  of  the  council  of 
safety  of  this  state,  the  following:  hatbarpos  order  is  fieqaenlly  repeated, 
•  His  Excellency,  the  Commander  in  Chie^  orders,  that  aU  inhaMUBts  who 
shall  ^  found  in  inns,  not  having  an  officer  with  them,  shall  be  immediately 
taken  and  hung  up*  I  ^  How  many  you  may  thus  have  priTately  sacrificed 
we  know  not,  and  the  account  can  only  be  settled  in  another  worid." 


The  rain  pours  down,  the  city  looks  forlorn. 
And  gloomy  subjects  suit  the  howling  mom ; 
Close  by  my  fire,  with  door  and  window  fasf, 
And  safely  shelter'd  from  the  drlvliig  blast, 
To  gtyer  thoughts  I  bid  a  day^s  adieU, 
To  spend  a  scene  of  solitude  with  you* 

So  oil  has  hh^k  revenge  engrt>ssM  the  care 
Of  all  the  leisure  hours  man  finds  to  spare ; 
So  oft  has  guilt,  in  all  her  thousand  dens, 
CallM  for  the  vetigeanee  of  chasdiilDg  pens ; 
That  while  I  fain  wooM  ease  ray  heart  on  you, 
No  thought  is  left  uhtbU,  no  (mssion  new. 

From  flight  to  flight  the  mental  path  appears,* 
Worn  with  the  steps  of  near  six  thousand  years. 
And  ftird  throaghottt  with  eveiy  scene  of  paln^ 
From  George  ihe  murderer  down  «d  moitderous  Cab. 
Alike  in  cruelty,  alike  in  hate, 
In  guilt  alike,  but  tnore  alike  in  fate. 
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Cursed  supremely  for  the  blood  they  drew, 
Each  from  tho  rising  world,  while  each  was  new. 

Oo,  maa  of  blood !  true  likeness  of  the  first, 
And  strew  your  blasted  head  with  homely  dust : 
In  ashes  sit — in  wretched  sackcloth  weep. 
And  with  unpitied  sorrows  cease  to  sleep. 
Go  haunt  the  tombs,  and  single  out  the  place 
Whore  earth  itself  shall  suffer  a  disgrace. 
Go  spell  the  letters  on  some  mouldering  urn. 
And  ask  if  he  who  sleeps  there  can  return. 
Oo  count  the  numbers  that  in  silence  lie. 
And  learn  by  study  what  it  is  to  die ; 
For  sure  your  heart,  if  any  heart  you  own, 
Conceits  that  man  expires  without  a  groan ; 
That  he  who  lives  receives  firom  you  a  grace, 
Or  death  is  nothing  but  a  change  of  place: 
That  peace  is  dull,  that  joy  from  sorrow  springs, 
And  war  the  most  desirable  of  things. 
Else  why  these  scenes  that  wound  the  feeling  mind, 
This  spot  of  deathr— this  cockpit  of  mankind ! 
Why  sobs  the  widow  in  perpetual  pain  1 
Why  cries  the  orphan  T — "  Oh  !  my  father^s  slaio  I 
Why  hangs  the  sire  his  paralytic  head. 
And  nods  with  manly  grief? — ^*^  My  son  is  dead  !** 
Why  drops  the  tear  from  off  the  sister*s  cheek. 
And  sweetly  tells  the  misery  she  would  speak  ? 
Or  why,  in  sorrow  sunk,  does  pensive  John 
To  all  the  nei^bors  tell, ''  Poor  master*s  gone  I** 

Oh !  could  I  paint  the  passion  that  I  feel« 
Or  point  a  horror  that  would  wound  like  steel. 
To  thy  unfeeling,  unrelenting  mind, 
I*d  send  destruction  and  relieve  mankind. 
You  that  are  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  ail 
The  tender  names  which  kindred  learn  to  call ; 
Yet  like  an  image  carved  in  massy  stone, 
You  bear  the  shape,  but  sentiment  have  none; 
Allied  by  dust  and  figure,  not  with  mind, 
You  only  herd,  but  live  not  with  mankind* 
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Since  then  no  hopes  to  civilize  remain, 
And  mild  Philosophy  has  preached  in  vafai, 
One  prayer  is  left,  which  dreads  no  proud  reply. 
That  he  who  made  you  breathe  will  make  you  ^e. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  SMITH. 


Pans,  ISOO. 
As  I  will  not  attempt  to  rival  your  witty  description  of  Love,  (ia 
which  you  say,  *'  Love  is  like  paper,  with  a  fool  it  is  wit,  with  a 
wit  it  is  folly,**  i&c.)  I  will  retreat  to  sentiment,  and  try  if  I  can 
match  you  there :  and  that  I  may  start  with  a  fair  chance,  I  wiO 
begin  with  your  own  question, 

WHAT  IS  LOVEt 

n!*is  that  delightfid  transport  we  can  lisel,  % 

Which  painters  cannot  paint,  nor  words  reveal,         > 
Nor  any  art  we  know  of — can  conceaL  } 

Canst  thou  describe  the  sunbeams  to  the  blind. 
Or  make  him  feel  a  shadow  with  his  mind  1 
So  neither  can  we  by  description  show 
This  first  of  all  felicities  below. 

When  happy  Love  pours  magic  o*er  the  soul, 
And  all  our  thoughts  in  sweet  delirium  roll ; 
When  Contemplation  spreads  her  rainbow  wings. 
And  every  flutter  some  new  rapture  brings ; 
How  sweetly  then  our  moments  glide  away. 
And  dreams  repeat  the  raptures  of  the  day : 
We  live  in  ecslacy,  to  all  things  kind, 
For  Love  can  teach  a  moral  to  the  mind* 
But  are  thera  not  some  other  marks  that  prove. 
What  is  this  wonder  of  the  soul,  calPd  Lovet 
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O  yes,  there  are,  but  of  a  diflereot  lund* 
Tiie  dreadful  horrors  of  a  dismal  mind. 
Some  jealous  fury  throws  her  poisonM  dart, 
And  rends  in  pieces  the  distracted  heart* 

When  Love*s  a  tyrant,  and  the  soul  a  slave, 
No  hopes  remain  to  thought,  but  in  the  grave; 
In  that  dark  den,  it  sees  an  end  to  grief, 
And  what  was  once  its  dread,  becomes  relief* 

What  are  the  iron  chains  that  hands  have  wrought  ? 
The  hardest  chains  to  break  are  those  of  thought. 
Think  well  of  this,  ye  lovers,  and  be  kind. 
Nor  play  with  torture— or  a  tortured  mind* 


Mr.  Paine,  while  in  priion  in  Paris,  correaponded  with  a  lady,  under  the 
signature  of  **  The  Castle  in  the  Air,**  while  she  addreaaed  her  letters  from 
^  The  Little  Comer  of  the  World.**  For  reasons  which  he  knew  not,  their 
intercourse  was  suddenly  suspended,  and  for  some  time  he  believed  his  fair 
friend  to  be  m  obscurity  and  distress.  Many  years  afterwards,  however,  he 
met  her  unexpectedly  at  Paris,  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  married  to  Sir 
Robert  Smith.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  these  poetical  effusions. 


FROM 

THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR, 

TO 

THE  LITTLE  CORNER  OF  THE  WORLD 


In  the  region  of  clouds,  where  the  whirlwinds  arise. 

My  Castle  of  Fancy  was  built; 
The  turrets  reflected  the  blue  from  the  skies, 

And  the  windows  with  sunbeams  were  gilt. 

SlA— 

Tbei  rainbow  sometimes,  in  its  beautiful  state. 
Enamelled  the  mansion  around ; 


And  the  figures  that  hncy  in  clouds  can  create* 
Supplied  me  with  gafdens  and  ground. 

I  bad  grottoes,  and  fountainsi  and  orange  tree  groTes, 

I  had  all  that  enchantment  has  told ; 
I  had  sweet  riiady  walks,  for  the  Gods  and  dnir  Lorei, 

I  had  mountams  of  coral  and  gold. 

But  a  storm  that  I  felt  not,  had  risen  and  roIl*d, 

While  wrapped  in  a  slumber  I  lay ; 
And  when  I  lookM  out  in  the  morning,  behold 

My  Castle  was  carried  away. 

It  passM  over  rivers,  and  Tallies,  and  groves, 

The  world  it  was  all  in  my  view ; 
I  thought  of  my  firiends,  of  their  fates,  of  their  loves, 

And  often,  full  often  of  too. 

At  length  it  came  over  a  beautiful  scene, 

Tiiat  nature  in  silence  had  made ; 
The  place  was  but  small,  but  'twas  sweetly  serene. 

And  chequerVi  with  sunshine  and  shade. 

I  gazed  and  I  envied  with  painful  goodwill. 

And  grew  tired  of  my  seat  in  the  air ; 
When  all  of  a  sudden  my  Castle  stood  stiU, 

As  if  some  attraction  was  there. 

Like  a  lark  from  the  sky  it  came  fluttering  down, 

And  placed  me  esnctly  in  view. 
When  who  should  I  meet  m  this  charming  retreat. 

This  corner  of  calmness,  but  tou. 

Delighted  to  find  you  in  honor  and  ease, 

I  felt  no  more  sorrow,  nor  pain  s 
But  the  wind  coming  fair,  I  ascended  the  breeae. 

And  went  back  with  my  Castle  aga^ 


CONTENTMENT;  OR.  IF  TOU  PLEASE,  CON- 
FESSION, 


To  Mrs.  Barlow^  on  her  pUasantJy  teUmg  the  author^  thai  e^ier 
writing  against  the  superstition  of  the  Scrijpture  reSgwH^  ho  was 
setting  up  a  religion  capable  of  more  bigotry  and  mUhusiasm^ 
and  more  dangerous  to  Us  votaries-^hai  of  making  a  religion 
of  Love* 

0  eonU  we  always  live  and  love, 
And  always  be  lincere, 

1  would  not  wUh  for  heaven  above. 
My  heaven  would  be  here* 

Though  many  conntries  I  have  seen. 

And  more  may  chance  to  see. 
My  Little  Comer  of  the  World^ 

Is  half  the  world  to  me ; 

The  other  half,  as  you  may  guess, 

America  contains ; 
And  thus,  between  them,  I  possess 

The  whole  world  for  my  pains. 

Vm  then  contented  with  my  lot, 

I  can  no  happier  be ; 
For  neither  world,  I*m  sure,  has  got 

So  rich  a  man  as  me* 

Then  send  no  fiery  chariot  down 

To  take  me  off  from  hence, 
But  leave  me  on  my  heavenly  ground-— 

This  prayer  is  common-sense. 

Let  others  choose  another  plan, 

I  mean  no  fault  to  find ; 
The  true  theology  of  man 

Is  happiness  of  mind. 

•  Litdy  Smith 
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Quick  as  the  lighlning^s  vivid  flash. 
The  poet*8  eye  o*er  Europe  rolls ; 

Sees  battles  rage— 4iears  tempests  crash, 
And  dims  at  horror's  threatening  scowls. 

Mark  ambition's  rutMess  kmg, 

With  crirosonM  banners  scath  the  globe ; 
While  trailing  after  conquest's  wing, 

Man's  fest'ring  wounds  his  demons  probe* 

Pall'd  with  streams  of  reeking  gore. 
That  stain  the  proud  imperial  day ; 

He  turns  to  view  the  western  shore. 
Where  freedom  holds  her  boundless  sway. 

'Tis  here  her  sage  triumphant  sways. 
An  empire  in  the  people's  love, 

'Tis  here  the  sovereign  will  obeys. 
No  KING  but  He  who  rules  above. 
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LETTER 


TO 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


Paris,  August  3,  1796. 

As  censure  is  but  awkwardly  softened  by  apology,  I  shall  ofier 
you  no  apology  for  ihis  letter.  The  eventful  crisis  to  which  your 
double  politics  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  your  country,  requires 
an  investigation  uncramped  by  ceremony. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  fame  of  America,  moral  and  politi- 
cal, stood  fair  and  high  in  the  world.  The  lustre  of  her  revolution 
extended  itself  to  evory  individual,  and  to  be  a  citizen  of  America 
gave  a  title  to  respect  in  Europe.  Neither  meanness  nor  ingrati- 
tude had  been  mingled  in  thp  composition  of  her  character.  Her 
resistance  to  the  attempted  tyranny  of  England  left  her  unsuspected 
of  the  one,  and  her  open  acknowledgment  of  the  aid  she  received 
from  France  precluded  all  suspicion  of  the  other.  The  politics  of 
Washington  had  not  then  appeared. 

At  the  time  I  left  America  (April  1787)  the  Continental  Conven- 
tion, that  formed  the  federal  constitution,  was  on  the  point^of  meet- 
ing. Since  that  time  new  schemes  of  politics,  and  new  distinctions 
of  parties,  have  arisen.  The  term  Anti-federalist  has  been  applied 
to  all  those  who  combated  the  defects  of  that  constitution,  or  oppo- 
sed the  measures  of  your  administration.  It  was  only  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  establishing  some  federal  authority,  extending  equaUy 
over  all  the  States,  that  an  instrument  so  inconsistent  as  the  present 
federal  constitution  is,  obtained  a  suffrage.  1  would  have  voted  foir 
it  myself,  had  I  been  in  America,  or  even  ibr  a  worse  rather  than 
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have  bad  nonet  provided  it  contained  the  means  of  remedying  its 
defects  by  the  same  appeal  to  the  people,  by  which  it  was  to  be  es- 
tablished. It  is  always  better  policy  to  leave  removeable  errors  to 
expose  tliemselves,  than  to  hazard  too  much  in  contending  against 
them  theoretically. 

I  have  introduced  these  observations,  not  only  to  mark  the  geae- 
ra)  diiTerence  between  Anti-federalist  and  Anti-constitutionalist,  but 
to  preclude  the  effect,  and  even  the  application,  of  the  former  of 
these  terms  to  myself.  I  declare  myself  opposed  to  several  matters 
in  the  constitution,  particularly  to  the  manner  in  which  what  is  call- 
ed the  executive  is  formed,  and  to  the  long  duration  of  the  senate; 
and  if  I  live  to  return  to  America,  I  will  use  all  my  endeavors  to 
have  ihem  altered.  I  also  declare  myself  opposed  to  almost  the 
whole  of  your  administration;  for  i  know  it  to  have  been  deceitful, 
if  not  perfidious,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  course  of  this  letter.  But  as 
to  the  point  of  consolidating  the  States  iuto  a  Federal  Government,  it 
so  happens,  that  tlie  proposition  for  that  purpose  came  originally 
from  myself.  I  proposed  it  in  a  letter  to  Cliancellor  Livingston  iu 
the  spring  of  the  year  1782,  while  that  gentleman  was  minister  for 
JN^ign  aSiirs.  The  Ave  per  cent,  duty  recommended  by  Congress 
had  then  fallen  through,  having  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  States, 
altered  by  others,  rejected  by  Rhode  Island,  and  repealed  by  Vir- 
ginia, after  it  had  been  consented  to.  Tlie  proposal  in  the  letter  I 
allude  to,  was  to  get  over  the  whole  dilBculty  at  once,  by  annexing 
a  eontinental  legislative  body  to  Congress ;  for  in  order  to  have  any 
law  of  the  Union  uniform,  the  case  copld  only  be,  that  either  Con- 
gress, as  it  then  stood,  must  frame  the  law,  and  the  States  severally 
adopt  it  without  alteration,  or,  the  States  must  erect  a  continental 
legislature  for  the  purpose.  Chancellor  Livingston,  Robert  Morris, 
Govemeur  Morris,  and  myself,  had  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Ro- 
bert Morris  on  the  subject  of  that  letter.  There  was  no  diveisity 
of  opinion  on  the  proposition  for  a  continental  legislature :  the  only 
difficulty  was  on  the  manner  of  bringing  tlie  proposition  forward. 
For  my  own  part,  as  I  considered  it  as  a  remedy  in  reserve,  that 
could  be  applied  at  any  time  when  tht  States  saw  themselves  wrong 
enough  to  be  put  rights  (which  did  not  appear  to  be  the  case  at  that 
time,)  I  did  not  see  the  propriety  of  urging  it  precipitately,  and  de- 
clined being  the  publisher  of  it  myself.  After  this  account  of  a  fact, 
the  leaders  of  your  party  will  scarcely  have  the  hardiness  to  apply 
CO  me  the  term  of  Anti-federalist.    But  I  can  go  to  a  date  and  to  a 
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^ct  beyond  this,  for  the  proposition  for  electing  a  continental  con- 
vention. To  form  the  Continental  Government,  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  the  pamplilet  Common  Sense, 

Having  thus  cleared  away  a  little  of  the  rubbish  that  might  other- 
wise have  Iain  in  my  way,  I  return  to  the  point  of  time  at  which 
the  present  federal  constitution  and  your  administration  began.  It 
was  very  well  said  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  Philadelphia,  about 
a  year  before  that  period,  that  *^  thirteen  staves  and  never  a  hoop 
wUl  not  make  a  barrel^  and  as  any  kind  of  hooping  the  barrel,  how- 
ever defectively  executed,  would  be  better  than  none,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  bat  that  considerable  advantages  must  arise  from  the  federal 
hooping  of  the  States.  It  was  with  pleasure  that  every  sincere 
friend  to  America  beheld  as  the  natural  effect  of  union,  her 'rising 
prosperity,  and  it  was  with  grief  they  saw  that  prosperity  mixed, 
even  in  the  blossom,  with  the  germ  of  corruption.  Monopolies  of 
ever)'  kind  marked  your  administration  almost  in  the  moment  of  its 
commencement.  The  lands  obtained  by  the  revolution  were  lavish- 
ed upon  partizans ;  the  interest  of  the  disbanded  soklier  was  sold  to 
the  speculator;  injustice  was  acted  under  the  pretence  of  faith;  and 
the  chief  of  the  army  became  the  patron  of  the  fraud.  From  such 
a  beginning  what  else  could  be  expected,  than  what  has  happened  t 
A  mean  and  servile  submission  to  the  insults  of  one  nation ;  treach- 
ery and  ingratitude  to  another. 

Some  vices  ranke  their  approach  with  such  a  splendid  appear^ 
ance,  that  we  scarcely  know  to  what  class  of  moral  distinctions  they 
belong.  They  are  rather  virtues  corrupted  than  vices  originally. 
But  meanness  and  ingratitude  have  nothing  equivocal  in  their  cha^ 
racter.  There  is  not  a  trait  in  them  that  renders  them  doubtfuL 
They  are  so  originally  vice,  that  they  are  generated  in  the  dung  of 
other  vices,  and  crawl  into  exiMence  with  the  filth  upon  their  backs. 
The  fugitives  have  found  protection  in  you,  and  the  levee-room  is 
their  place  of  rendezvous. 

As  the  federal  constitution  is  a  copy,  though  not  quite  so  base  as 
the  original,  of  the  form  of  the  British  CJovernment,  an  imitation  of 
its  vices  was  naturally  to  be  expected.  So  intimate  is  the  connec- 
tion between  form  and  practice^  that  to  adopt  the  one  is  to  invite 
the  other.  Imitation  is  naturally  progressive,  and  is  rapidly  so  in 
matters  that  are  vicious. 

Soon  after  the  federal  constitution  arrived  in  England,  I  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  a  femiile  literary  correspondent  (a  native  of  New 
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York)  very  well  mixed  with  friendsbip«  sentiment,  and  politics.  In 
my  answer  to  that  letter,  I  permitted  myself  to  ramble  into  the  wil- 
derness of  imagination,  and  to  anticipate  what  miglit  hereafter  be 
the  condition  of  America.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  picture  I  then  drew 
was  realizing  so  fast,  and  still  less  that  Mr.  Washington  was  hurry- 
ing it  on.  As  the  extract  I  allude  to  is  congenial  with  tlie  subject  I 
am  upon,  I  here  transcribe  it : 

**  You  touch  me  on  a  very  tender  point,  when  you  say,  thai  mjf 
**•  friends  on  your  side  the  water  cannot  he  reconciled  to  the  idea 
"  of  my  abandoning  America  even  for  my  native  England.  They 
^  are  right.  I  had  rather  see  my  horse.  Button,  eating  the  grass  of 
'*  Bordentown  or  Morrissania,  than  sec  all  the  pomp  and  show  of 
"  Europe. 

'*  A  thousand  years  hence,  for  I  must  indulge  a  few  thoughts, 
*'  perhaps  in  less,  America  may  be  what  England  now  is.  The  io- 
"  nocence  of  her  character,  that  won  the  hearts  of  all  nations  in 
*'  her  favor,  may  sound  like  a  romance,  and  her  inimitable  virtue 
"  as  if  it  had  never  been.  The  ruins  of  that  liberty,  which  thou- 
^*  sands  bled  to  obtain,  may  just  furnish  materials  for  a  village  tale, 
**  or  extort  a  sigh  from  rustic  sensibility ;  while  the  fashionable  of 
**  that  day,  enveloped  in  dissipation,  shall  deride  the  principle,  and 
*'  deny  the  fact. 

"  When  we  contemplate  the  fall  of  empires,  and  the  extinction 
*^  of  -the  nations  of  tiie  ancient  world,  we  see  but  little  more  to  ex- 
"  cite  our  regret  than  the  mouldering  ruins  of  pompous  palaces, 
**  magnificent  monuments,  lofty  pyramids,  and  walls  and  towers  of 
"  the  most  costly  workmanship :  but  when  the  empire  of  America 
''shall  fall,  the  subject  for  contemplative  sorrow  will  be  infinitely 
*'  greater  than  crumbling  brass  or  marble  can  inspire.  It  will  not 
*'then  be  said.  Here  stood  a  temple,  of  vast  antiquity,  here  rose  a 
*'  Babel  of  invisible  height,  or  there  a  palace  of  sumptuous  extrav»> 
*^  gance ;  but,  here,  ah  painful  thought !  the  noblest  work  of  human 
*•  wisdom,  the  greatest  scene  of  human  glory,  the  fair  cause  of  free- 
*•  dom,  rose  and  fell :  Read  this,  and  then  ask  If  I  forget  Ara*^rica." 

Impressed,  as  I  was,  with  apprehensions  of  this  kind,  I  had 
America  constantly  in  my  mind  in  all  the  publications  I  afterwards 
made.  The  First,  and  still  more  the  Second,  Part  of  the  RighU 
of  Many  bear  evident  marks  of  this  watchfulness;  and  the  Disser* 
tation  on  First  Principles  of  Government  goes  more  directly  to  the 
point  than  either  of  the  former.     I  now  pass  on  to  other  subjects. 
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It  will  be  supposed  by  those  mto  whose  hands  diis  letter  may  fall, 
that  I  have  some  personal  resentment  against  you;  and  I  will 
therefore  settle  thb  point  before  I  proceed  further. 

If  I  have  any  resentment,  you  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  not 
been  hasty  in  declaring  it,  neither  would  it  now  be  declared  (for 
what  are  private  resentments  to  the  public  t)  if  the  cause  of  itiUd 
not  unite  itself  as  well  with  your  public  as  with  your  private  charae- 
ter,  and  with  the  motives  of  your  political  conduct. 

The  part  I  acted  in  the  American  revolution  is  well  known.  I 
shall  not  here  repeat  it.  I  know,  also,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
aid  received  from  France,  in  men,  money,  and  ships,  your  cold  and 
unmilitary  conduct  (as  I  shall  show  in  the  course  of  thb  letter) 
would  in  all  probability  have  lost  America ;  at  least  she  would  not 
have  been  the  independent  nation  she  now  is.  You  slept  away 
your  time  in  the  field,  till  the  finances  of  the  country  were  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  you  have  but  little  share  in  the  glory  of  the 
final  event  It  is  time,  sir,  to  ^peak  the  undisguised  language  of 
historical  truth. 

Elevated  to  the  chau-  of  the  presidency,  yon  assumed  the  merit 
of  every  thing  to  yourself;  and  the  natural  ingratitude  of  your  con- 
stitution began  to  appear.  You  commenced  your  presidential  car 
reer  by  encouraging  and  swallowing  the  grossest  adulation ;  and 
you  travelled  America  from  one  end  to  the  other  to  put  yourself  in 
the  way  of  receiving  it.  You  have  as  many  addresses  in  your  chest  as 
James  the  Second.  As  to  what  were  your  views,  for  if  you  are 
not  great  enough  to  have  ambition  you  are  little  enough  to  have  va- 
nity, they  cannot  be  directly  inferred  from  expressions  of  your  own; 
bat  the  partizans  of  your  politics  have  divulged  the  secret 

John  Adams  has  said,  (and  John  it  is  known  was  always  a  spel- 
ler after  places  and  offices,  dnd  never  thought  his  little  services 
ware  highly  enough  paid,)— John  has  said,  that  as  Mr.  Washing- 
ton had  no  child,  the  presidency  should  be  made  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Lund  Washington.  John  might  then  have  counted  upon 
some  sinecure  for  himself,  and  a  provision  for  his  descendants* 
He  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  also,  that  the  vice  pre^dency 
should  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  John  Adams.  He  prudentp 
ly  left  that  to  stand  on  the  ground,  that  one  good  turn  deserves 
another.* 

*  Two  p^noBi  to  whom  John  Adams  said  this,  told  ns  of  it  T^  so. 
vstaiy  of  Mr.  Jay  was  yrasont  whsnlt  was  loUls  urn. 
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JoUii  Adams  is  cme  of  those  men  who  nev^  contemplated  the 
origin  of  govermnent,  or  comprehended  any  thing  of  fibt  princi- 
ples If  be  hadf  be  might  have  seen,  that  the  right  to  set  up  and 
establish  hereditary  government,  never  did,  and  never  can,  exist 
in.  any  generation  at  any  time  whatever;  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
treason,  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  take  away  the  rights  of  all  the 
minors  living  at  that  time,  and  of  all  succeeding  generations.  It  is 
of  a  degree  beyond  common  treason ;  it  is  a  sin  against  nature. 
The  equal  rights  of  every  generation  is  a  fixed  right  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  it  belongs  to  the  son  when  of  age,  as  it  belonged  to  the  fa- 
ther before  him.  John  Adams  would  himself  deny  the  right  that 
any  former  deceased  generation  could  have  to  decree  authoritatively 
a  succession  of  governors  over  him  or  over  hb  children,  and  yet  he 
assumes  a  pretended  right,  treasonable  as  h  is,  of  acting  it  bimsel£ 
His  ignorance  is  hb  best  excuse. 

John  Jay  has  said,  (and  thb  John  was  always  the  sycophant  of 
every  thing  in  power,  from  Mr.  Girard  in  America,  to  Grenville 
in  £ngland,)-^ohn  Jay  has  said,  that  the  senate  ^ould  have  been 
appointed  for  life.  He  would  then  have  been  sure  of  never  wanting 
a  hicrative  qipointment  for  himself,  and  have  had  no  fears  about 
impeachment.  These  are  the  disgtiised  traitors  that  call  themselves 
federalists.* 

Could  I  have  known  to  what  degree  of  corruption  and  perfidy  the 
administrative  part  of  the  government  of  America  had  descended, 
I  could  have  been  at  no  loss  to  have  understood  the  reservedness  of 
Mr.  Washington  towards  me  during  my  imprbonment  in  the  Lux- 
embourg. There  are  cases  in  which  silence  b  a  loud  language.  I 
will  here  explain  the  cause  of  that  imprisonment,  and  return  to  Mr. 
Washington  afterwards. 

In  the  course  of  that  rage,  terror,  and  suspicion,  which  the  bru- 
tal letter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  first  started  into  existence  in 
France,  it  happened  that  almost  every  man  who  was  opposed  to 
violence,  or  who  was  not  violent  himself,  became  suspected.  I  had 
constandy  been  opposed  to  every  thing  which  was  of  the  nature  or 
of  the  appearance  of  violence ;  but  as  I  had  alwajrs  done  it  in  a 
manner  tliat  showed  it  to  be  a  principle  founded  in  my  heart,  and 
not  a  political  mancenvre,  it  precluded  the  pretence  of  accusing  me. 
I  was  reached,  however,  under  another  pretence. 

*  If  Mr.  John  Jay  desires  to  know  on  what  wxthority  I  ttj  this,  I  will 
give  that  authority  publicly  when  he  chooses  to  call  for  it. 
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A  decree  was  passed  to  imprisoa  all  persons  bom  in  Engls^d; 
but  as  I  was  a  member  of  the  Convention^  and  had  been  compli- 
mented  with  the  honorary  style  of  citizen  of  France,  as  Mr.  Wash- 
ington and  some  other  Americans  have  been,  iliis  decree  fell  short  of 
reaching  me.  A  motion  was  afterwards  made  and  carried,  support- 
ed chiefly  by  Dourdon  de  TOise,  for  expelling  foreigners  from  the 
Convention.  My  expulsion  being  thus  effected,  the  two  committees 
of  public  safety  and  of  general  surety,  of  wliich  Robespierre  was 
the  dictator,  put  me  in  arreslaiion  under  the  former  decree  for  im- 
prisoning persons  born  in  England.  Having  thus  shown  under  what 
pretence  the  imprisonment  was  effected,  I  come  to  speak  of  such 
parts  of  the  case  as  apply  between  me  and  Mr.  Washington,  either 
as  a  president,  or  as  an  individual. 

I  have  always  considered  that  a  foreigner,  such  as  I  was  in  fact, 
with  respect  to  France,  might  Ijc  a  member  of  a  convention  for 
framing  a  constitution,  without  aflecting  his  right  of  citizenship,  in 
the  country  to  which  he  belongs,  but  not  a  member  of  a  govern- 
ment after  a  constitution  is  formed ;  and  I  liave  uniformly  acted  up- 
on this  distinction.  To  be  a  member  of  a  government  requires  a 
person  being  in  allegiance  witli  that  government  and  to  die  country 
locally.  But  a  constitution,  being  a  thing  of  principle,  and  not  of 
action,  and  which,  after  it  is  formed,  is  to  be  referred  to  tlie  people 
for  their  approbation  or  rejection,  doos  not  require  allegiance  in  the 
persons  forming  and  proposing  it ;  and  besides  this,  it  is  only  to  the 
thing  after  it  is  formed  and  established,  and  to  the  country  af\er  its 
governmental  character  is  fixed  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution, 
that  the  allegiance  can  be  given.  No  oath  of  allegiance  or  of  citi- 
zenship was  required  of  the  members  who  composed  the  Conven- 
tion: there  was  nothing  existing  in  form  to  swear  allegiance  to.  If 
any  such  condition  had  been  required,  I  could  not,  as  a  citizen  of 
America,  in  fact,  though  citizen  of  France  by  compliment,  have  ac- 
cepted a  seat  in  the  Convention. 

As  my  citizenship  in  America  was  not  altered  or  diminished  by 
any  thing  I  had  done  in  Europe,  (on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  have 
been  considered  as  strengthened,  for  it  was  the  American  principle 
of  government  that  I  was  endeavoring  to  spread  in  Europe,)  and 
as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to  chau-ge  itself  with  the  care 
of  any  of  its  citizens  who  may  happen  to  fall  under  an  arbitrary 
persecution  abroad,  (and  this  is  also  one  of  the  reasons  for  which 
ambassadors  or  ministers  are  appointed,}  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ex- 
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e^ive  department  in  America,  to  have  made«at  least,  some  enqui- 
ries about  me,  as  soon  as  it  heard  of  my  imprisonment.  But  if  dus 
had  not  boen  the  case,  that  government  owed  it  to  me  on  every 
ground  and  principle  of  honor  and  gratitude.  Mr.  Washington 
owed  it  to  me  on  every  score  of  private  acquaintance,  I  will  not 
now  say  friendship;  for  it  has  some  time  been  known  by  those  who 
know  him,  that  he  has  tio  friendships,  that  be  is  incapable  of  form- 
ing any ;  he  can  serve  or  desert  a  man,  or  a  cause,  with  constitu- 
tional indifference ;  and  it  is  this  cold  hermaphrodite  faculty  that 
imposed  itself  upon  the  world,  and  was  credited  awhile  by  enemies, 
as  by  friends,  for  prudence,  moderation,  and  impartiality. 

Soon  after  I  was  put  into  arrestation,  and  imprisonment  in  tht 
Luxembourg,  the  Americnns  who  were  then  in  Paris,  went  in  a  bo- 
dy to  tlie  bar  of  the  Convention  to  reclaim  me.  They  were  an- 
swered by  the  then  President  Vadier,  who  has  since  absconded, 
that  /  was  bom  in  England^  and  it  was  signified  to  them,  by  some 
of  the  Committee  of  Oeneral  Surety,  to  whom  they  were  referred, 
(I  have  been  told  it  was  Billaud  Yarennes,)  that  their  reclamation 
of  me  was  only  the  act  of  individuals,  without  any  authority  from 
the  American  government. 

A  few  days  aAer  this,  all  communication  between  persons  impri- 
soned, and  any  person  without  the  prison,  was  cut  off  by  an  order 
of  the  police.  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  from  any  body  for  six 
months;  and  the  only  hope  that  remained  to  me  was,  that  a  ncrw 
minister  would  arrive  from  America  to  supercede  Morris,  and  that 
he  would  be  authorised  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  my  imprison* 
roent ;  but  even  this  hope,  in  the  state  to  which  matters  were  daily 
arriving,  was  too  remote  to  have  any  consolatory  effect,  and.I  con- 
tented myself  with  the  thought  that  I  might  be  remembered  when 
it  would  be  too  late.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  condition  from  which 
a  man,  conscious  of  his  own  uprightness,  cannot  derive  consolation; 
for  it  is  in  itself  a  consolation  for  him  to  find,  that  he  can  bear  diaf 
condition  with  calmness  and  fortitude. 

From  about  the  middle  of  March  (1794)  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
July  29,  (9th  of  Thermidor,)  the  state  of  things  in  the  prisons  was  m 
contintied  «ccne  of  horror.  No  man  could  c  >\int  upon  life  for  twen- 
ty-four hours.  To  such  a  pitch  of  rage  and  suspicion  were  Robes- 
pierre and  his  committee  arrived,  that  it  sefemed  as  if  ihr^y  feared 
to  leave  a  man  to  live.  Scarcely  a  night  passed  in  which  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  more,  were  not  taken  out  of  the  prison,  earn 
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ed  before  a  pretended  tribunal  in  the  marning«  and  guillotined  be- 
fore night  One  hundred  and  sijcty-nine  were  taken  out  of  the  Lux- 
embourg one  night,  in  the  month  of  July,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  of  them  guillotined.  A  list  of  two  hundred  more,  according 
to  the  report  in  the  prison,  was  preparing  a  few  days  before  Ro- 
bespierre fell.  In  this  last  list  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  I  was 
included.  A  memorandum  in  the  hand-writing  of  Robespierre  was 
aderwards  produced  in  the  Convention,  by  the  committee  to  whom 
the  papers  of  Robespierre  were  referred,  in  these  words : 

*  Demander  ^ue  Thomas  Paine  ^  Demand  that  Thomas  Paine 
*'  soit  decrete  d*accusation  pour  '*  be  decreed  of  accusation  for 
•M'interet  de  TAmerique,  au-  "the  interest  of  America  as 
•*  tant  que  de  la  France."  (     "  well  as  of  France." 

I  had  been  imprisoned  seven  months,  and  the  silence  of  the  ex- 
ecutive part  of  the  government  of  America  (Mr.  Washington)  up- 
on the  case,  and  upon  every  thing  respecting  me,  was  explanation 
enough  to  Robespierre  that  he  might  proceed  to  extremities. 

A  violent  fever  which  had  nearly  terminated  my  existence,  was, 
I  believe,  the  circumstance  that  preserve  it.  1  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  removed,  or  to  know  of  what  was  passing,  or  of  what 
had  passed,  for  more  than  a  month.  It  makes  a  blank  in  my  re- 
membrance of  life.  The  first  thing  I  was  informed  of  was  the  fall 
of  Robespierre. 

About  a  week  after  thb,  Mr.  Monroe  arrived  to  supercede  Go- 
vemeur  Morris,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  write  a  note  legible 
enough  to  be  read,  I  found  a  way  to  convey  one  to  him  by  means 
of  the  man  who  lighted  the  lamps  in  the  prison ;  and  whose  unabated 
friendship  to  me,  from  whom  he  had  never  received  any  service, 
and  with  difficulty  accepted  any  recompense,  puts  the  character  of 
Mr.  Washington  to  shame. 

In  a  few  days  I  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Monroe,  conveyed 
to  me  in  a  note  from  an  intermediate  person,  with  assurance  of  his 
friendship,  and  expressing  a  desire  that  I  would  rest  the  case  in  his 
hands.  After  a  fortnight  or  more  had  passed,  and  hearing  nothing 
farther,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  who  was  then  in  Paris,  a  citizen  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, requesting  him  to  inform  me  what  was  the  true  situatiott 
of  things  with  respect  to  me.  I  was  sure  that  something  was  the 
matter;  I  began  to  have  hard  thoughts  of  Mr.  Washington,  but  I 
was  unwilling  to  encourage  them. 

In  about  ten  days,  1  received  an  answer  to  my  letter^  in  which 
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the  writer  says,  **  Mr.'  Monroe  has  told  me  that  he  has  no  order 
**  (meaning  from  the  president,  Mr.  Washington)  respecting  you, 
**  hut  that  he  (Mr.  Monroe)  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  libe- 
"  rate  you  ;  hut,  from  what  I  learn  from  the  Americans  btely  ar- 
"  rived  in  Paris,  you  are  not  considered,  either  by  the  Aflsericaa 
•*  government,  or  by  individuals,  as  an  American  citizen.** 

I  was  now  at  no  loss  to  understand  Mr.  Washington  and  his  new 
fangled  faction,  and  tliat  their  policy  was  silontly  to  leave  me  to 
fall  in  France.  They  were  rushing  as  last  as  they  could  venture, 
without  awakening  the  jealousy  of  America,  into  all  the  vices  and 
corruptions  of  the  British  government;  and  it  was  no  more  consis- 
tent with  the  policy  of  Mr.  Washington,  and  those  who  immediately 
surrounded  him,  than  it  was  with  that  of  Robespierre  or  of  Pitt, 
that  I  should  survive.  They  have,  however,  missed  the  mark,  and 
the  reaction  is  upon  themselves. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter  just  alluded  to,  I  sent  a  memorial 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  appendix,  and  I 
received  from  him  the  following  answen  It  is  dated  the- 18th  of 
September,  but  did  not  come  to  hand  till  about  the  18th  a<f  October. 
I  was  then  falling  into  a  relapse,  the  weather  was  becoming  damp 
and  cold,  fuel  was  not  to  be  had,  and  the  abscess  in  my  side,  the 
consequence  of  those  things,  and  of  want  of  air  and  eiterciile,  was 
beginning  to  form,  and  has  continued  immoveable  ever  sinte^  Here 
follows  Mr.  Monroe's  letter. 

Paris,  September  18th|  1794 
"Dear  Sir, 
■  "  I  was  favored,  soon  after  my  arrival  here,  with  several  letters 
fr6m  you,  and  more  latterly  with  one  in  the  character  of  amemorial 
upoti  the  subject  of  your  confinement ;  and  should  have  answered 
them  at  the  times  they  were  respectively  written,  had  I  not  eottdo-' 
ded  you  would  have  calculated  with  certainty  upon  the  deep  inter- 
est I  take  in  your  welfare,  and  the  pleasure  with  which!  shall  em- 
brace every  opportunity  in  my  power  to  serve  you,  I  should  still 
pursue  the  same  course,  and  for  reasons  which  must  obviously  occur, 
if  I  did  not  find  that  you  are  disquieted  with  apprehensions  upon 
interesting  points,  and  which  justice  to  you  and  our  country  equally 
forbid  you  should  entertain.  You  mentioAthat  you  have  been  in- 
formed you  are  not  considered  as  an  American  citlxen  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  that  you  have  likewise  heard  that  I  had  no  instructioos 
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respecting  you  by  the  government.  I  doubt  not  the  person  who 
gave  you  the  information  meant  well,  but  I  suspect  he  did  not  even 
convey  accurately  hb  own  ideas  on  the  first  point:  for  I  presume 
the  most  he  could  say  is,  that  you  had  likewise  become  a  French 
citixen,  and  which  by  no  means  deprived  you  of  being  an  American 
one.  Even  this,  however,  may  be  doabted,  I  mean  the  acquisition 
of  citizenship  in  France,  and  I  confess  you  have  said  much  to  show 
that  it  has  not  been  made.  I  really  suspect  that  this  was  all  that  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  to  you,  atvl  those  Anierieans  he  heard  spf  ak 
upon  the  subject,  meant.  It  becomes  my  duty,  however,  to  declare 
to  you,  that  I  consider  you  as  an  American  citizen,  and  that  you 
are  considered  universally  in  that  ciiaracter  by  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica. As  such  you  are  entitled  to  my  attention ;  and  so  far  as  it  can 
be  given  consistently  with  those  obligations  which  are  mutual  be* 
tween  every  government  and  even  a  transient  passenger  yousbaU^ 
receive  it. 

"  The  Congress  have  never  decided  upon  the  subject  of  citizen- 
8hip,  in  a  manner  to  regard  the  present  case.  By  being  with  us 
through  the  revolution,  you  are  of  our  coimtry  as  absolutely  as  if 
you  had  been  born  tliere,  and  you  are  no  more  of  England,  than 
every  native  American  is.  This  is  the  true  doctrine  in  the  present 
case,  so  far  as  it  becomes  complicated  with  any  other  consideration. 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  make  you  easy  upon  the  only  point  which 
could  give  you  any  disquietude. 

"  It  is  necessary  for  mc  to  tell  you  how  much  all  your  country- 
men, I  speak  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  are  interested  in  your 
welfare.  They  have  not  forgotten  the  history  of  their  own  revolu- 
ti(m,  and  the  difficult  scenes  through  which  they  passed;  nor  do  they 
review  its  several  stages  without  reviving  in  their  bosoms  a  due 
sensibility  of  the  merits  of  those  who  served  them  in  that  great  and 
arduous  conflicL  The  crime  of  ingratitude  has  not  yet  stained,  and 
1  trust  never  will  stain,  our  national  character.  You  are  considered 
by  them,  as  not  only  having  rendered  important  services  in  our  own 
revolution,  but  as  being,  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  the  friend  of 
human  rights,  and  a  distingubhed  and  able  advocate  in  favor  of 
public  libert}'.  To  the  welfare  of  Thomas  Pame,  the  Americans 
are  not,  nor  can  they  be,  indifierent. 

**  Of  the  sense  whidi  the  President  has  always  entertained  of 
your  merits,  and  of  his  friendly  disposition  towards  you,  you  are  too 
wen  assured,  to  require  any  declaration  of  it  from  me.  That  I  for- 
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the  writer  says,  *'  Mr.'  Monroe  has  told  me  that  he  has  no  order 
'*  (meaning  from  the  president,  Mr.  Washington)  respecting  you, 
**  hut  that  he  (Mr.  Monroe)  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  libe- 
"  rate  you ;  hut,  from  what  I  learn  from  the  Americans  btely  ar- 
*'  rived  in  Paris,  you  are  not  considered,  either  by  the  •  Asierican 
•*  government,  or  by  individuals,  as  an  American  citizen.** 

I  was  now  at  no  loss  to  understand  Mr.  Washington  and  his  new 
fangled  faction,  and  that  their  policy  was  silontly  to  leave  me  to 
fall  in  France.  They  were  rushing  as  fast  as  they  could  ventture, 
without  awakening  the  jealousy  of  America,  into  all  the  vices  and 
corruptions  of  the  British  government;  and  it  was  no  more  consis- 
tent with  the  policy  of  Mr.  Washington,  and  those  who  immediately 
surrounded  him,  than  it  was  with  that  of  Robespierre  or  of  Pitt, 
that  I  should  survive.  They  have,  however,  missed  the  mark,  and 
the  reaction  is  upon  themselves. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter  just  alluded  to,  I  sent  a  memorial 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  appendix,  and  I 
received  from  him  the  following  answen  It  »  dated  the  18th  of 
September,  but  did  not  come  to  bund  till  about  the  18th  a<f  October. 
I  was  then  falling  into  a  relapse,  the  weather  was  becoming  damp 
and  cold,  fuel  was  not  to  be  had,  and  the  abscess  in  my  side,  the 
corisecjuence  of  those  things,  and  of  want  of  air  and  ejiercise,  was 
b(^ginning  to  form,  and  has  continued  immoveable  e^r  siiitee.  Here 
follows  Mr.  Monroe's  letter. 

Paris,  September  18tM794 
"  Dear  8m, 
"I  was  favored,  soon  after  my  arrival  h^^,  with  several  letters 
frdm  you,  and  more  latterly  with  one  in  the  character  of  amemorial 
npoti  the  subject  of  your  confinement ;  and  should  have  answered 
them  at  the  times  they  were  respectively  written,  httdl  I  not  eosda- 
ded  you  would  have  calculated  with  certainty  upon  the  deep  Inter- 
est I  take  in  your  welfare,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  i  shall  eta* 
brace  every  opportunity  in  my  power  to  serve  you.  I  should  still 
pursue  the  same  course,  and  for  reasons  which  must  obviously  occur, 
if  I  did  not  find  that  you  are  disquieted  wi^  apprehensions  apon 
interesting  points,  and  which  justice  to  you  and  our  country  equally 
forbid  you  should  entertain.  You  mentioAthat  you  hav«  been  in- 
formed you  are  not  considered  as  an  American  citisen  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  that  you  have  likewise  heard  that  I  had  no  instructioiis 
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respecting  you  by  the  government  I  doubt  not  the  person  who 
gave  you  the  information  meant  well,  but  I  suspect  be  did  not  even 
convey  accurately  hb  own  ideas  on  the  first  point:  for  I  presume 
the  most  he  could  say  is,  that  you  had  likewise  become  a  French 
citixen,  and  which  by  no  means  deprived  you  of  being  an  American 
one.  Even  this,  however,  may  be  doabted,  I  mean  the  acquisition 
of  citizenship  in  Franco,  and  I  confess  you  have  said  much  to  show 
that  it  has  not  been  made.  I  really  suspect  that  this  was  all  that  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  to  you,  and  those  Anierieans  he  heard  sp^ak 
upon  the  subject,  meant.  It  becomes  my  duty,  however,  to  declare 
to  you,  that  I  consider  you  as  an  American  citizen,  and  that  you 
are  considered  universally  in  that  cliaracter  by  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica. As  such  you  are  entitled  to  my  attention ;  and  so  far  as  it  can 
be  given  consistently  with  those  obligations  which  are  mutual  be- 
tween every  government  and  even  a  transient  passenger  you  shall, 
receive  it. 

•*  The  Congress  have  never  decided  upon  the  subject  of  citizen- 
8hip,  in  a  manner  to  regard  the  present  case.  By  being  with  us 
through  the  revolution,  you  are  of  our  country  as  absolutely  as  if 
you  had  been  born  there,  and  you  are  no  more  of  England,  than 
every  native  American  is.  This  is  the  true  doctrine  in  the  present 
case,  so  far  as  it  becomes  complicated  with  any  other  consideration. 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  make  you  easy  upon  the  only  point  which 
could  give  you  any  disquietude. 

"  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  all  your  country- 
men, I  speak  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  are  interested  in  your 
welfare.  They  have  not  forgotten  the  history  of  their  own  revolu- 
tion, and  the  difficult  scenes  through  which  they  passed;  nor  do  they 
review  its  several  stages  without  reviving  in  their  bosoms  a  due 
sensibility  of  the  merits  of  those  who  served  them  in  tliat  great  and 
arduous  conflicL  The  crime  of  ingratitude  has  not  yet  stained,  and 
1  trust  never  will  stain,  our  national  character.  You  are  considered 
by  them,  as  not  only  having  rendered  important  services  in  our  own 
revolution,  but  as  being,  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  the  friend  of 
human  rights,  and  a  distingubhed  and  able  advocate  in  favor  of 
public  libert}'.  To  the  welfare  of  Thomas  Paine,  the  Americans 
are  not,  nor  can  they  be,  indifierent. 

"  Of  the  sense  whidi  the  President  has  always  entertained  of 
your  merits,  and  of  his  friendly  disposition  towards  you,  you  are  too 
wen  assured,  to  require  any  declaration  of  it  from  me.  That  I  for- 
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the  writer  says,  *'  Mr.  Monroe  has  told  me  that  he  has  no  order 
"  (meaning  from  the  president,  Mr.  Washington)  respecting  you, 
^*  hut  that  he  (Mr.  Monroe)  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  libe- 
"  rate  you  ;  hut,  from  what  I  learn  from  the  Americans  btely  ar- 
*'  rived  in  Paris,  you  are  not  considered,  either  by  the  •  Aflsericaa 
•*  government,  or  by  individuals,  as  an  American  citizen.** 

I  was  now  at  no  loss  to  understand  Mr.  Washington  and  his  new 
fangied  faction,  and  that  their  policy  was  silently  to  leave  me  to 
fall  in  France.  They  were  rushing  as  last  as  they  could  venture, 
without  awakening  the  jealousy  of  America,  into  all  the  vices  and 
corruptions  of  the  British  government ;  and  it  was  no  more  consis- 
tent with  the  policy  of  Mr.  Washington,  and  those  who  immediately 
surrounded  him,  than  it  was  with  that  of  Robespierre  or  of  Pitt, 
that  I  should  survive.  They  have,  however,  missed  the  mark,  and 
tlie  reaction  is  upon  themselves. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter  just  alluded  to,  I  sent  a  memorial 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  appendix,  and  I 
received  from  him  the  following  answer.  It  »  dated  the  18th  of 
September,  but  did  not  come  to  bund  till  about  the  18th  a<f  October. 
I  was  then  falling  into  a  relapse,  the  weather  was  becoming  damp 
and  cold,  fuel  was  not  to  be  had,  and  the  abscess  in  my  side*  the 
cotisecjuence  of  those  things,  and  of  want  of  air  and  eitercise,  was 
b(^ginning  to  form,  and  has  continued  immoveable  e^r  simee.  Here 
follows  Mr.  Monroe's  letter. 

Paris,  September  18th^  1794 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"T  was  favored,  soon  after  my  arrival  here,  with  several  letters 
frbm  you,  and  more  latterly  with  one  in  the  character  of  ft«iemoritl 
npoti  the  subject  of  your  confinement ;  and  should  have  answered 
them  at  the  times  they  were  respectively  written,  httd  I  not  cottdo- 
ded  you  would  have  calculated  with  certainty  upon  the  deep  inter- 
est I  take  in  your  welfare,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  I  shdil  eiB- 
brace  every  opportunity  in  my  power  to  serve  you.  I  should  still 
pursue  the  same  course,  and  for  reasons  which  must  obviously  occur, 
if  I  did  not  find  that  you  are  disquieted  with  apprehensions  apon 
interesting  points,  and  which  justice  to  you  and  our  country  equally 
forbid  you  should  entertain.  You  mentioAthat  you  hB.w4  been  in- 
formed you  are  not  considered  as  an  American  citisen  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  that  you  have  likewise  heard  that  I  had  no  instroctioiis 
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respectiog  you  by  the  government  I  doubt  not  the  person  who 
gafio  you  the  information  meant  well,  but  I  suspect  be  did  not  even 
coavey  accurately  hb  own  ideas  on  the  first  point:  for  I  presume 
the  most  he  could  say  is,  that  you  had  likewise  become  a  French 
citiieo,  and  which  by  no  means  deprived  you  of  being  an  American 
one.  Even  this,  however,  may  be  doabted,  I  mean  the  acquisition 
of  citixenship  in  France,  and  I  confess  you  have  said  much  to  show 
that  it  has  not  been  made.  I  really  suspect  that  this  was  all  that  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  to  you,  and  those  Americans  he  heard  speak 
upon  the  subject,  meant.  It  becomes  my  duty,  however,  to  declare 
to  you,  that  I  consider  you  as  an  American  citizen,  and  that  you 
are  considered  universally  in  that  clmracter  by  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica. As  such  you  are  entitled  to  my  attention ;  and  so  far  as  it  can 
be  given  consistently  with  those  obligations  which  are  mutual  be- 
tween every  government  and  even  a  transient  passenger  you  shall, 
receive  it. 

"  The  Congress  have  never  decided  upon  the  subject  of  citizen- 
shipt  In  a  manner  to  regard  the  present  case.  By  being  with  us 
through  the  revolution,  yon  are  of  our  country  as  absolutely  as  if 
you  had  been  born  there,  and  you  are  no  more  of  England » than 
every  native  American  is.  This  is  the  true  doctrine  in  the  present 
case,  so  far  as  it  becomes  complicated  with  any  other  consideration. 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  make  you  easy  upon  the  only  point  which 
could  give  you  any  disquietude. 

"  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  all  your  country- 
men, I  speak  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  are  interested  in  your 
welfare.  They  have  not  forgotten  the  history  of  their  own  revolu- 
tion, and  the  diHicult  scenes  through  which  they  passed;  nor  do  they 
review  its  several  stages  without  reviving  in  their  bosoms  a  due 
sensibility  of  the  merits  of  those  who  served  them  in  that  great  and 
arduous  conflicL  The  crime  of  ingratitude  has  not  yet  stained,  and 
1  trust  never  will  stain,  our  national  character.  You  are  considered 
by  them,  as  not  only  having  rendered  important  services  in  our  own 
revolution,  but  as  being,  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  the  friend  of 
human  rights,  and  a  distinguished  and  able  advocate  in  favor  of 
public  libert}'.  To  the  welfare  of  Thomas  Paine,  the  Americans 
are  not,  nor  can  they  be,  indifierent. 

**  Of  the  sense  which  the  President  has  always  entertained  of 
your  merits,  and  of  his  friendly  disposition  towards  you,  you  are  too 
wen  assured,  to  require  any  declaration  of  it  from  me.  That  I  for- 
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the  writer  says,  ^  Mr.  Monroe  has  told  me  that  he  has  no  order 
**  (meaning  from  the  president,  Mr.  Washington)  respecting  you, 
**  hut  that  he  (Mr.  Monroe)  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  libe- 
"  rate  you  ;  hut,  from  what  I  learn  from  the  Americans  hitely  ar- 
"  rived  in  Paris,  you  are  not  considered,  either  by  the  American 
'*  government,  or  by  individuals,  as  an  American  citizeB.** 

I  was  now  at  no  loss  to  understand  Mr.  Washington  and  his  new 
fangied  faction,  and  that  their  policy  was  silently  to  leave  me  to 
fall  in  France.  They  were  rushing  as  fast  as  they  could  venture, 
without  awakening  the  jealousy  of  America,  into  all  the  vices  and 
corruptions  of  the  British  government;  and  it  was  no  more  consis- 
tent with  the  policy  of  Mr.  Washington,  and  those  who  immediately 
surrounded  him,  than  it  was  with  that  of  Robespierre  or  of  Pitt, 
that  I  should  survive.  They  have,  however,  missed  the  mark,  and 
the  reaction  is  upon  themselves. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter  just  alluded  to,  I  sent  a  memorial 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  appendix,  and  I 
received  from  him  the  following  answer.  It  »  dated  the  18th  of 
September,  but  did  not  come  to  hand  till  about  the  18th  et  Octobcar. 
I  was  then  falling  into  a  relapse,  the  weather  was  becoming  damp 
and  cold,  fuel  was  not  to  be  had,  and  the  abscess  in  my  side,  the 
consequence  of  those  things,  and  of  want  of  air  and  eitercise,  was 
beginning  to  form,  and  has  continued  immoveable  ever  sluice.  Here 
follows  Mr.  Monroe's  letter. 

Ports,  September  18tK  1794 
"  Dear  Sir, 
**  I  was  favored,  soon  after  my  arrival  here,  with  several  letters 
from  you,  and  more  latterly  with  one  in  the  character  of  a  memorial 
npoti  the  subject  of  your  confinement ;  and  should  have  answered 
them  at  the  times  they  were  respectively  written,  had  I  not  eoBchi- 
ded  you  would  have  calculated  with  certainty  upon  the  deep  inter- 
est I  take  in  your  welfare,  and  the  pleasure  whh  which  I  shall  em- 
brace every  opportunity  in  my  power  to  serve  you.  I  should  still 
pursue  the  satne  course,  and  for  reasons  which  must  obviously  occur, 
if  I  did  not  find  that  you  are  disquieted  wi^  apprehensions  apon 
interesting  points,  and  which  justice  to  you  and  our  country  equally 
forbid  you  should  entertain.  You  mentioAlhat  you  have  been  in- 
formed you  are  not  considered  as  an  American  citisen  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  that  you  have  likewise  heard  that  I  had  no  instractk>os 
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respectiog  you  by  the  government  I  doubt  not  tbe  person  who 
gvn  yoa  the  information  meant  well,  but  I  suspect  be  did  not  even 
Goavey  accurately  his  own  ideas  on  the  first  point:  for  I  presume 
the  most  he  could  say  is,  that  you  had  likewise  become  a  French 
dtiien,  and  which  by  no  means  deprived  you  of  being  an  American 
one.  Even  this,  however,  may  be  doabted,  I  mean  the  acquisition 
of  citjienship  in  Franco,  and  I  confess  you  have  said  much  to  show 
that  it  has  not  been  made.  I  really  suspect  that  this  was  all  that  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  to  you,  and  those  Anierieans  he  heard  speak 
upon  the  subject,  meant.  It  becomes  my  duty,  however,  to  declare 
to  you,  that  I  consider  you  as  an  American  citizen,  and  that  you 
are  considered  universally  in  that  ciiaracter  by  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica. As  such  you  are  entitled  to  my  attention ;  and  so  far  as  it  can 
be  given  consistently  with  those  obligations  which  are  mutual  be- 
tween every  government  and  even  a  transient  passenger  you  shall, 
receive  it. 

**  The  Congress  have  never  decided  upon  tbe  subject  of  citizen- 
shipt  in  a  manner  to  regard  the  present  case.  By  being  with  us 
through  the  revolution,  you  are  of  our  country  as  absolutely  as  if 
you  had  been  born  tliere,  and  you  are  no  more  of  England,  than 
every  native  American  is.  This  is  the  true  doctrine  in  the  present 
case,  so  far  as  it  becomes  complicated  with  any  other  consideration. 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  make  you  easy  upon  the  only  point  which 
could  give  you  any  disquietude. 

"  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  bow  much  all  your  country- 
men, I  speak  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  are  interested  in  your 
welfare.  They  have  not  forgotten  the  history  of  their  own  revolu- 
tion, and  the  difficult  scenes  through  which  they  passed;  nor  do  they 
review  its  several  stages  without  reviving  in  their  bosoms  a  due 
sensibility  of  the  merits  of  those  who  served  them  in  that  great  and 
arduous  conflicL  The  crime  of  ingratitude  has  not  yet  stained,  and 
1  trust  never  will  stain,  our  national  character.  You  are  considered 
by  them,  as  not  only  having  rendered  important  services  in  our  own 
revolution,  but  as  being,  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  the  friend  of 
human  rights,  and  a  distingubhed  and  able  advocate  in  favor  of 
public  libert}'.  To  the  welfare  of  Thomas  Pame,  the  Americans 
are  not,  nor  can  they  be,  mdififerent. 

**  Of  the  sense  which  the  President  has  always  entertained  of 
your  merits,  and  of  his  friendly  disposition  towards  you,  you  are  too 
weQ  assured,  to  require  any  declaration  of  it  from  me.  That  I  for- 
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wmrd  his  wishes  in  seeking  your  safety  is  what  I  well  know ;  asd 
this  will  form  an  additional  obligatiofi  on  me  to  perioral  wfant  I 
should  otherwise  consider  as  a  duty. 

**  You  are,  in  my  opinion »  at  present  menaced  by  no  kind  of  dan- 
ger. To  liberate  you,  will  be  an  object  of  my  endeavors,  and  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  you  must,  until  that  event  shall  be  accom- 
plished, bear  your  situation  with  patience  and  fortitude  ;  you  will 
likewise  have  tlie  justice  to  recollect,  that  I  am  placed  here  upon  a 
difj^uh  theatre,^  many  important  objects  to  attend  to,  and  with  few 
to  consult.  It  becomes  me  m  pursuit  of  those,  to  regulate  osy  con- 
duct in  respect  to  each,  as  to  the  manner  and  the  time,  as  will,  in 
my  judgment,  be  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  whole. 

**  With  great  esteem  and  respect  consider  me  personally  year 
friend,  *'  James  Momtos.*' 

The  part  in  Mr.  Monroe's  letter,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Pre- 
sident, (Mr.  Washington,)  is  put  in  soil  language.  Mr.  Monroe 
knew  what  Mr.  Washington  had  said  formerly,  and  he  was  willing 
to  koep  that  in  view.  But  the  fact  is,  not  only  that  Mr.  Waahingtoa 
had  given  no  orders  to  Mr.  Monroe  as  the  letter  stated ;  but  he  did 
not  so  much  as  say  to  him,  inquire  if  Mr.  Paine  be  dead  or  alive, 
in  prison  or  out,  or  see  if  there  be  any  assistance  we  can  give  him. 

While  these  matters  were  passing,  the  liberations  from  the  pri- 
sons were  numerous ;  from  twenty  to  forty  in  tlie  cotnrse  of  almost 
every  twenty-four  hours.  The  continuance  of  my  imprisonment 
after  a  new  minister  had  artived  immediately  from  America,  which 
was  now  more  than  two  months,  was  a  matter  so  obviously  strange, 
that  I  found  the  character  of  the  American  government  spoken  of 
in  very  unqualified  terms  of  reproach ;  not  only  by  those  who  still 
remained  in  prison,  but  by  those  who  wero  liberated,  and  by  per> 
sons  who  had  access  to  the  prison  from  without.  Under  th»M  cir- 
cumstances I  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and  found  occasion  to  say, 
among  other  things,  **  It  will  not  add  to  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Wasb- 
**  ington,  to  have  it  believed  in  America,  as  it  is  believed  here,  that 
**  he  connives  at  my  imprisonment." 

The  case,  so  far  as  it  respected  Mr.  Monroe,  was,  that  having  to 
get  over  the  difliculties,  which  the  strange  conduct  of  Govemeiff 

*  This  I  presume  alludes  to  the  embarrassments  which  the  stranfe  con* 
duct  of  Governeur  Morris  had  occasioned,  and  which,  I  well  know,  hsd  crt> 
ated  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  WaahingUm. 
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Jlorris  had  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  successor,  and  having  no  aiitbo« 
riQr  from  the  American  government,  to  ^leak  officially  upon  any 
thing  relating  to  me,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  proceed  by  unof- 
ficial means  with  individual  members ;  for  though  Robespierre  was 
overthrown,  the  Robespierrian  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Sa&ty  still  remained  in  considerable  force,  and  had  they  found. out 
that  Mr.  Monroe  had  no  official  authority  upon  the  case,  they  would 
have  paid  little  or  no  regard  to  his  reclamation  of  me.  In  the  mean 
time  my  health  was  suffering  exceedingly,  the  dreary  prospect  of 
winter  was  coming  on,  ajid  imprisonment  was  still  a  thing  of  danger. 
After  the  Robespierrian  members  of  the  Committee  were  removed, 
by  the  expiration  of  their  time  of  serving,  Mr.  Monroe  reclaimed  me, 
and  I  was  liberated  the  4th  of  November.  Mr*  Monroe  arrived  in 
Paris  the  beginning  of  August  before.  All  that  period  of  my  impri- 
sonment, at  least,  I  owe  not  to  Robespierre,  but  to  his  colleague  in 
projects,  George  Washington.  Immediately  upon  my  liberation,  Mr. 
Monroe  invited  me  to  his  house,  where  I  remained  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half;  and  I  speak  of  his  aid  and  friendship,  as  an  open-heart- 
ed man  wUl  always  do  in  such  a  case,  with  respect  and  gratitude. 

Soon  after  my  liberation,  the  Convention  passed  a  unanimous 
vote,  to  invite  me  to  return  to  my  seat  among  them.  The  times 
were  still  unsettled  and  dangerous,  as  well  from  without  as  within, 
for  the  coalition  was  unbroken,  and  the  constitution  not  settled.  I 
chose,  however,  to  accept  the  invitation :  for  as  I  undertake  nothing 
but  what  I  believe  to  be  right,  I  abandon  nothing  that  I  undertake ; 
and  I  was  willing  also  to  show,  that,  a^  I  was  not  of  a  cast  of  mind 
to  be  deterred  by  prospects,  or  retrospects,  of  danger,  so  neither  were 
my  principles  to  be  weakened  by  misfortune  or  perverted  bv  disgust. 

Being  now  once  more  abroad  in  the  world,  I  began  to  find  that 
I  was  not  the  only  one  who  had  conceived  an  unfavorable  opinion 
of  Mr.  Washington ;  it  was  evident  that  his  character  was  on  the 
decline  as  well  among  Americans,  as  among  foreigners  of  different 
nations.  From  being  the  chief  of  the  government,  he  had  made 
himself  the  chief  of  a  party ;  and  his  integrity  was  questioned,  for 
his  politics  had  a  doubtful  appearance.  The  mission  of  Mn  Jay,  to 
London,  notwithstanding  there  was  an  American  minister  there  al- 
ready, had  then  taken  place,  and  was  beginning  to  be  talked  of.  It 
appeared  to  others,  as  it  did  to  me,  to  be  enveloped  in  mystery,  which 
every  day  served  either  to  increase  or  to  explain  into  matter  of 
SttsiMcion. 
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In  the  year  1790,  or  about  that  time,  Mr.  Washington*  as  presi- 
dent, had  sent  Governeur  Morrb  to  London,  as  ins  secret  agent,  to 
have  some  communication  with  the  British  ministry.  To  cover  the 
agency  of  Morris  it  was  given  out,  I  know  not  by  whom,  that  he 
went  as  an  agent  from  Robert  Morris,  to  borrow  money  in  Europe, 
and  the  report  was  permitted  to  pass  uncontradicted.  The  event 
of  Morris's  negociation  was,  that  Mr.  Hammond  was  sent  minister 
from  England  to  America,  Pinkney  from  America  to  England,  and 
himself  minister  to  France.  If,  while  Morris  was  minister  in  France, 
he  was  not  an  emissary  of  the  British  ministry  and  the  coalesced 
powers,  he  gave  strong  reason  to  suspect  him  of  it.  No  one  who 
saw  his  conduct,  and  heard  his  conversation,  could  doubt  his  being 
in  their  interest ;  and  had  he  not  got  off  at  the  time  he  did,  after  his 
recall,  he  would  have  been  m  arrestation.  Some  letters  of  his  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  enquiiy 
was  making  after  him. 

A  great  bustle  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Washington  abont  the  con- 
duct of  Genet  in  America,  while  that  of  his  own  minister,  Morris, 
in  France,  was  infinitely  more  rcproachable.  If  Genet  was  impru- 
dent or  rash,  he  was  not  treacherous ;  but  Morris  was  all  tliree. 
He  was  the  enemy  of  the  French  revolution,  in  every  stage  of  it. 
But  notwithstanding  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Morris,  and  the 
known  profligacy  of  his  character,  Mr.  Washington,  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  him  at  the  time  of  recalling  him  on  the  complaint  and  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  assures  him,  that  though 
he  had  complied  with  that  request,  he  still  retained  the  same  esteem 
and  friendship  for  him  as  before.  This  letter,  Morris  was  foolish 
enough  to  tell  of;  and,  as  his  own  character  and  conduct  were 
notorious,  the  telling  of  it  could  have  but  one  effect,  which  was  that 
of  implicating  the  character  of  the  writer.  Morris  still  loiters  in 
Europe,  chiefly  in  England ;  and  Mr.  Washington  is  still  in  corres- 
pondence with  him.  Mr.  Washington  ought,  therefore,  to  expect, 
especially  since  his  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  Jay*s  treaty,  that 
France  must  consider  Morris  and  Washington  as  men  of  the  same 
description.  The  chief  difference,  however,  between  the  two  is, 
(for  in  politics  there  is  none,)  that  the  one  b  profligate  enough  to 
profess  an  indifference  about  moral  principles,  and  the  other  is  pru- 
dent enough  to  conceal  the  want  of  them. 

About  three  months  after  I  was  at  liberty,  the  official  note  of  Jay 
to  Grenville,  on  the  subject  of  the  capture  of  American  vessels  by 
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ihe  British  cruisers,  appeared  in  the  American  papers  that  lorlved 
at  Paris.  Erery  thing  was  of  a  piece— «very  thing  was  mean.  The 
fame  kind  of  character  went  to  all  circumstances  public  or  private. 
Disgusted  at  ihis  national  degradation,  as  well  as  at  the  particular 
eoaduct  of  Mr.  Washington  to  me,  I  wrote  to  him  (Mr.  Washing- 
ton) on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1795,  under  cover  to  the 
then  secretary  of  state,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  and  entrusted  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Letombe,  who  was  appointed  French  consul  to  Philadelphia, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  his  departure.  When  I  supposed 
Mr.  Letombe  liad  sailed,  I  mentioned  the  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
aad  as  I  was  then  in  his  house,  I  showed  it  to  him.  He  expressed 
a  wish  that  I  would  recall  it,  which  he  supposed  might  be  done,  as 
lie  had  learned  that  Mr.  Letombe  had  not  then  sailed.  I  agreed 
to  do  so,  and  it  was  returned  by  Mr.  Letombe  under  cover  to  Mr. 
Monroe.  The  letter,  will,  howev^,  now  reach  Mr.  Washington 
publicly  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

About  the  month  of  September  following,  I  had  a  severe  relapse, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  report  of  my  death.  I  had  felt  it  coming 
on  a  considerable  time  before,  which  occasioned  me  to  hasten  the 
work  I  had  then  on  hand,  The  Second  Part  of  ihe  Age  of  Reason, 
When  I  liad  finished  the  work,  I  bestowed  another  letter  on  Mr. 
Washington,  which  I  sent  under  cover  to  Mr.  Franklin  Bache,  of 
Philadelphia.     The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

"  TO  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

"  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"  Paris,  September  20,  1795. 
"  Sir, 
.  ^  I  had  v^Titten  you  a  letter  by  Mr.  Letombe,  French  consul, 
but,  at  the  lequest  uf  Mr.  Monroe,  I  withdrew  it,  and  the  letter  is 
still  by  nie.  I  was  the  more  easily  prevailed  upon  to  do  this,  as  it 
was  then  my  intention  to  have  returned  to  America  the  latter  end 
of  the  present  year  (1795;)  but  the  illness  I  now  suffer  prevents 
me.  In  case  I  had  come,  I  should  have  applied  to  you  for  such 
parts  of  your  official  letters  (and  your  private  ones,  if  you  had  cho- 
sen to  give  them)  as  contained  any  instructions  or  directions  either 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  to  Mr.  Morris,  or  to  any  other  person,  respectmg 
me ;  for  after  you  were  informed  of  my  imprisonment  ih  France,  it 
was  incumbent  on  you  to  have  made  some  enquiry  into  the  caase^ 
at  you  might  very  well  conclude  that  I  had  not  the  oppoftonity  of 
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mforming  you  of  it.  I  cannot  understand  your  silence  upon  this 
subject  upon  any  other  ground,  than  as  connivance  at  my  impri- 
sonment ;  and  this  is  the  manner  it  is  understood  here,  and  will  be 
understood  in  America,  unless  you  will  give  me  authority  for  con- 
tradicting it  I  therefore  write  you  thb  letter,  to  propose  to  yoo 
to  send  me  copies  of  any  letters  you  have  written,  that  I  may  re- 
move this  suspicion.  In  the  preface  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Age 
of  Reason^  I  have  given  a  memorandum  from  the  hand-writing  of 
Robespierre,  in  which  he  proposed  a  degree  of  accusation  against 
me,  **/w  the  interest  of  America  as  well  as  of  France^  He  could 
have  no  cause  for  putting  America  in  the  case,  but  by  interpreting 
the  silence  of  the  American  government  into  connivance  and  con- 
sent. I  was  imprisoned  on  the  ground  of  being  born  in  England ; 
and  your  silence  in  not  enquiring  the  cause  of  that  imprisonment, 
and  reclaiming  me  against  it,  was  tacitly  giving  me  up.  I  ought 
not  to  have  suspected  you  of  treachery ;  but  whether  I  recover 
from  the  illness  I  now  suffer,  or  not,  I  shall  continue  to  think  you 
treaclierous,  till  you  give  me  cause  to  think  otherwise.  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  found  yourself  more  at  your  ease,  had  you  acted 
by  me  as  you  ought ;  for  whether  your  desertion  of  me  was  intend- 
ed to  gratify  the  English  government,  or  to  let  me  fall  into  destruc- 
tion in  France,  that  you  might  exclaim  the  louder  against  the 
French  revolution ;  or  wliether  you  hoped  by  my  extinction  to  meet 
with  less  opposition  in  mounting  up  the  American  government; 
either  of  these  will  involve  you  in  reproach  you  will  not  easiljr 
shake  off. 

"Thomas  Pains." 

Here  follows  the  letter  above  alluded  to,  which  had  been  with- 
drawn : 

"TO   GEORGE    WASHINGTON, 

"  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"  Paris,  February  22, 1795. 
"  Sib, 
**  As  it  is  always  painful  to  reproach  those  one  would  wish  to 
respect,  it  is  not  without  some  difficulty  that  I  have  taken  the  reso- 
lution to  write  to  you.  The  danger  to  which  I  have  been  exposed 
cannot  have  been  unknown  to  you,  and  the  guarded  silence  yon 
have  observed  upon  that  circumstance,  is  what  I  ought  not  to  bave 
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expected  from  you,  either  as  a  friend  or  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

•*  You  knew  enough  of  my  character,  to  be  assured  that  I  could 
not  have  deserved  Imprisonment  in  France  ;  and,  without  knowing 
any  tlung  more  than  this,  you  bad  sufficient  ground  to  have  taken 
some  interest  for  my  safety.  Every  motive  arising  from  recoHec- 
tion  ought  to  have  suggested  to  you  the  consistency  of  such  a  mea- 
sure. But  I  caimot  find  that  you  have  so  much  as  directed  an 
enquiry  to  be  made  whether  I  was  in  prison  or  at  liberty,  dead  or 
alive  ;  what  the  cause  of  that  imprisonment  was,  or  whether  there 
was  any  service  or  assistance  you  could  render.  Is  this  what  I 
ought  to  have  expected  from  America,  after  the  part  I  have  acted 
towards  her  t  Or  will  it  redound  to  her  honor  or  to  your's  that  I 
lell  the  story  t  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  you  have  not  served 
America  with  more  fidelity,  or  greater  zeal,  or  more  disinterested- 
ness, than  myself,  and  perhaps  not  with  better  effect.  After  the 
revolution  of  America  had  been  established,  you  rested  at  home  to 
partake  its  advantages,  and  I  ventured  into  new  scenes  of  difficulty 
to  extend  the  principles  which  that  revolution  had  produced.  In 
the  progress  of  events,  you  beheld  yourself  a  president  in  America, 
and  me  a  prisoner  in  France  ;  you  folded  your  arms,  forgot  your 
friend,  and  became  silent. 

*•  As  every  thing  T  have  been  doing  in  Europe  was  connected 
with  my  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  America,  I  ought  to  be  the 
more  surprised  at  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  government.  It 
leaves  me  but  one  mode  of  explanation,  which  is,  that  every  thing 
is  not  as  it  ought  to  he  amongst  you^  and  that  the  presence  of  a 
man  who  might  disapprove,  and  who  had  credit  enough  with  the 
country  to  be  heard  and  believed,  was  not  wished  for.  This  was 
the  operating  motive  with  the  despotic  faction  that  imprisoned  me 
in  France,  (though  the  pretence  was,  that  I  was  a  foreigner,)  and 
those  that  have  been  silent  and  inactive  towards  me  in  America, 
appear  to  me  to  have  acted  from  the  same  motive.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  discover  any  other. 

"  After  the  part  I  have  taken  in  the  revolution  of  America,  it  is 
natural  that  I  feel  interested  in  whatever  relates  to  her  character 
and  prosperity.  Though  I  am  not  on  the  spot  to  see  what  is  im- 
mediately acting  there,  I  see  some  part  of  what  she  is  acting  in 
Europe.  For  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  America,  t 
was  both  surprised  and  concerned  at  the  appointment  of  Govemeur 
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Morris,  \o  be  ^inbter  to  France.  His  cooduct  has  proved,  that 
the  opinion  I  liad  formed  of  th?t  appointment  was  well  founded.  1 
wrote  tliat  opinion  to  Mr.  Jeflerson  iat  the  time,  and  I  was  frank 
enough  to  say  the  same  thing  to  Morris,  that  it  was  an  unforiuuait 
appointment  His  prating,  insignificant  pomposity  rendered  him^ 
fit  ODce  oflensive,  suspected,  and  ridiculous ;  and  his  total  neglect 
pf  all  business,  liad  so  disgusted  the  Americans,  that  they  proposed 
drawing  up  a  protest  against  him.  He  carried  this  neglect  to  such 
an  extreme,  that  it  was  necessary  to  inform  him  of  it ;  and  I  asked 
liim  one  day,  if  he  did  not  feel  himself  ashamed  to  take  the  mone^ 
of  the  country  f  and  do  nothing  for  it?  But  Morris  is  so  fond  of 
profit  and  voluptuousness,  that  he  cares  uotliing  about  character. 
Had  be  not  been  removed  at  the  time  he  was,  I  think  his  conduct 
would  have  precipitated  the  two  countries  into  a  rupture  ;  and  in 
this  case,  hated  systematically  as  America  is,  and  ever  will  be,  by 
the  British  government,  and  at  the  same  time  sospected  by  France, 
the  commerce  of  America  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  both. 

If  the  inconsistent  conduct  of  Morris  exposed  the  interest  of 
America  to  some  hazard  in  France,  the  pusillanimous  conducl  pf 
Mr.  Jay  in  England  has  rendered  the  American  government  con- 
temptible in  Europe.  Is  it  possible  that  any  man,  who  has  contri- 
buted to  the  independence  of  America,  and  to  free  her  from  tho 
tyranny  and  injustice  of  the  British  government,  can  read  without 
shame  and  indignation  the  note  of  Jay  to  Grenville  t  It  is  a  satire 
upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  an  encouragement  to 
the  British  government  to  treat  America  with  contempt.  At  tho 
time  this  minister  of  petitions  was  acting  this  miserable  part,  ha 
had  every  means  in  his  hands  to  enable  him  to  have  done  his  busi- 
ness as  he  ought.  The  success  or  failure  of  his  mission  depended 
upon  the  success  or  failure  of- the  French  arms.  Had  France  failed, 
Mr.  Jay  might  have  put  his  humble  petition  in  his  pocket,  and 
gone  home^  The  case  happened  to  be  otherwise,  and  be  has  sa-. 
criliced  the  honor,  and  perhaps  the  advantage  of  it,  by  turning 
petitioner.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  was  sent  over  to  demand 
indemnification  for  the  captured  property ;  and,  in  this  case,  if  he 
thought  he  wanted  a  pieamble  to  his  demand,  he  might  have  said, 
**  That,  though  the  government  of  England  might  suppose  itself 
founder  the  necessity  of  seiaung  American  property  bound  to 
**  France,  yet  that  supposed  necessity  could  not  preclude  indemni^ 
**  fication  to  the  proprietors,  who,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
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**  their  own  government,  were  not  accountable  to  any  odier.**  Bnt 
Mr.  Jay  sets  oat  with  an  implied  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
British  government  to  sene  and  condemn :  for  he  enters  his  com- 
plaint against  the  irregulenrity  of  the  seizures,  and  the  condemna- 
tion, as  if  they  were  repi^ehensible  only  by  not  being  conformable 
to  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  under  whidi  they  were  seized. 
Instead  of  being  the  envoy  of  a  government,  he  goes  over  like  a 
lawyer  to  demand  a  new  trial.  I  can  hardly  help  thinking  tha^ 
Gr^nvtUe  wrote  that  note  himself,  and  Jay  signed  it ;  for  the  styl 
of  it  is  domestic  and  hot  diplomatic  The  temi,  hU  3taje$iy:, 
used  without  aby  descriptive  epithet,  always  signifies  the  King 
whom  the  minister  represents.  If  this  sinking  of  the  demand  ihtd 
a  petition  was  a  juggle  between  Grenville  and  Jay  to  cover  the 
Indemnification,  I  think  it  will  end  in  another  juggle,  that  of  never 
paying  the  motiey ;  and  be  made  use  of  afterwards  to  preclude  the 
right  of  demanding  it :  for  Mir.  Jay  has  virtually  disowned  the  right 
by  appealing  to  the  magnanimUjf  of  his  Majesty  against  the  tap^ 
hirers.  He  has  made  this  magnanimous  Majesty  the  umphre  in  tho 
case,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  must  abide  by  the 
decision.  If,  Sir,  I  turn  some  part  of  this  business  into  ridicule,  It 
is  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  serious  indignation. 

**  Among  other  things  which  I  confess  I  do  not  understand,  is 
jour  proclamation  of  neutrality.  This  has  always  appeared  to  mO 
as  an  assumption  on  the  pdrt  of  the  executive.  But  passing  this 
tver,  as  a  disputable  case,  and  considering  it  only  as  political,  tho 
consequence  has  been  that  of  sustaining  the  losses  of  war,  without 
the  balance  of  reprisals.  When  the  profession  of  neutrality,  on  the 
part  of  America,  was  answered  by  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Britain, 
the  object  and  intention  of  that  neutrality  existed  no  longer;  and 
to  maintain  it  after  this,  was  not  only  to  encourage  farther  insults 
and  depredations,  but  was  an  informal  breach  of  neutrality  towards 
France,  by  passively  contributing  to  the  aid  of  her  enemy.  That 
the  government  of  England  considered  the  American  government 
as  pusillanimous,  is  evident  from  the  increasing  insolence  of  the 
conduct  of  the  former  towards  the  latter,  till  the  afiair  of  General 
Wayne.  She  then  saw  that  it  might  be  possible  to  kick  a  govem- 
Inent  into  some  degree  of  spirit.  So  far  as  the  proclamation  of 
neutrality  Was  intended  to  prevent  a  dissolute  sphrit  of  privateetiog 
in  America  under  foreign  colors^  it  was  undoubtedly  laudable; 
but  to  continue  it  as  a  government  neutralityi  after  the  commerce 
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of  America  was  made  war  upon,  was  submission  and  not  neutralitj. 
I  nave  heard  so  much  about  this  thing  called  neutrality,  that  I 
know  not  if  the  ungenerous  and  dishonorable  silence  (for  I  must 
call  it  such,)  that  has  been  observed  by  your  part  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  me,  during  my  imprisonment,  has  not  in  some  mea- 
sure arisen  from  that  policy. 

"  Though  I  have  written  you  this  letter,  you  ought  not  to  sup- 
pose it  has  been  an  agreeable  undertaking  to  me«  On  the  contrary, 
I  assure  you,  it  has  caused  me  some  disquietude.  I  am  sorry  you 
have  given  me  cause  to  do  it ;  for,  as  I  have  always  remembered 
your  former  friendship  with  pleasure,  I  suffer  a  loss  by  your  de- 
priving me  of  that  sentiment. 

"THOMAS    PAINE." 

That  this  letter  was  not  written  in  very  good  temper,  is  very 
evident;  but  it  was  just  such  a  letter  as  his  conduct  appeared  to 
me  to  merit,  and  every  tiling  on  his  part  since  has  served  to  con- 
firm that  opinion.  Had  I  wanted  a  commentary  on  his  silence,  with 
respect  to  my  imprisonment  in  France,  some  of  his  faction  have 
furnished  me  with  it.  What  I  here  allude  to,  is  a  publication  in  a 
Philadelphia  paper,  copied  afterwards  into  a  New  York  paper, 
both  under  the  patronage  of  the  Washington  faction,  in  which  the 
writer,  still  supposing  me  in  prison  in  France,  wonders  at  my  lengthy 
respite  from  the  scaffold.  And  he  marks  his  politics  still  farther, 
by  saying,  "  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  people  of  England  did 
*^  not  relish  his  (Thomas  Paine*s)  opinions  quite  so  well  as  he  ex- 
'  pected  ;  and  that  for  one  of  his  last  pieces,  as  destructive  to  the 
**  peace  and  happiness  of  their  country,  (meaning,  I  suppose,  the 
*'  Rights  of  Man,)  they  threatened  our  knight  errant  witli  such  se- 
**  rious  vengeance,  that,  to  avoid  a  trip  to  Botany  Bay,  he  fled  ovei 
**  to  France,  as  a  less  dangerous  voyage." 

I  am  not  refuting  or  contradicting  the  falsehood  of  thb  publica- 
tion, for  it  is  sufRciently  notorious ;  neither  am  I  censuring  the 
writer:  on  the  contrary,  I  thank  him  for  the  explanation  he  has 
incautiously  given  of  the  principles  of  the  Washington  faction.  In- 
significant, however,  as  the  piece  is,  it  was  capable  of  having  some 
ill  effects,  had  it  arrived  in  France  during  my  imprisonment,  and 
in  the  time  of  Robespierre ;  and  I  am  not  uncharitable  in  sup- 
posing that  this  was  one  of  tlie  intentions  of  the  writer.* 

*  X  know  not  who  the  writer  of  the  piece  is,  but  some  of  the  Americaxii 
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I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Washington  on  the  score  of  private 
affairs.  It  would  have  been  far  more  agreeable  to  me  had  his  con- 
duct been  such  as  not  to  have  merited  these  reproaches.  Errors, 
or  caprices  of  the  temper,  can  be  pardoned  and  forgotten  ;  but  a 
cold,  deliberate  crime  of  the  heart,  such  as  Mr.  Washington  is  ca- 
pable of  acting,  is  not  to  be  washed  away.  I  now  proceed  to  other 
matter. 

After  Jay*s  note  to  Grenville  arrived  in  Paris  from  America, 
the  character  of  every  thing  that  was  to  follow  might  be  easily 
foreseen;  and  it  was  upon  this  anticipation  that  my  letter  of 
February  the  22d  was  founded.  The  event  has  proved  that  I  was 
not  mistaken,  except  that  it  has  been  much  worse  than  I  expected. 

It  would  naturally  occur  to  Mr.  Washington,  that  the  secrecy  of 
Jay*s  mission  to  England,  where  there  was  already  an  American 
minister,  could  not  but  create  some  suspicion  in  tlie  French  go- 
vernment, especially  as  the  conduct  of  Morris  had  been  notorious, 
and  the  intimacy  of  Mr.  Washington  with  Morris  was  known. 

The  character  which  Mr.  Washington  has  attempted  to  act  in 
the  world,  is  a  sort  of  non-describable,  camelion-colored  thing, 
called  prudence.  It  is,  in  many  cases,  a  substitute  for  principle, 
and  is  so  nearly  allied  to  hypocrisy,  that  it  easily  slides  into  it. 
His  genius  for  prudence  furnished  htm,  in  this  instance,  with  an 
expedient  that  served  (as  is  the  natural  and  general  character  of 
all  expedients)  to  diminish  the  embarrassments  of  the  moment, 
and  multiply  them  afterwards ;  for  he  caused  it  to  be  announced 
to  the  French  government  as  a  confidential  matter,  (Mr.  Washing- 
ton should  recollect  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
and  had  the  means  of  knowing  what  I  here  state) — he  caused 
it,  I  say,  to  be  announced,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
any  uneasiness  to  France,  on  the  score  of  Mr.  Jay*s  mission  to  En- 
gland, that  the  object  of  that  mission,  and  Mr.  Jay^s  authority, 
were  restricted  to  the  demanding  of  the  surrender  of  the  west- 
em  posts,  and  indemnification  for  the  cargoes  captured  in  Ameri- 
can vessels.  Mr.  Washington  knows  tliat  this  was  untrue ;  and 
knowing  this,  he  had  good  reason,  to  himself,  for  refusing  to  fiur- 
nish  the  House  of  Representatives  with  copies  of  the  instructions 
given  to  Jay,  as  he  might  suspect,  among  other  things,  that  he 

Mj  it  if  PhiiMas  Bond,  an  AuMriean  refugee,  bat  now  a  BntUh  Conanl, 
aD«l  that  he  writei  under  the  signature  of  Peter  Skunk,  or  Peter  Porcupine, 
or  eoma  such  eignatuie 
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BfaouM  alao  be  called  upon  for  copies  of  instrocdoni  given  to  othef 
mioMtera,  and  that,  in  the  contradiction  of  inatructionSi  his  want  of 
integrity  wonkl  be  detected.  Mr.  Washington  may  now,  perhaps, 
learn,  when  it  is  too  hue  to  be  of  any  ase  to  him,  that  a  man  will 
pass  better  through  the  world  with  a  thousand  open  errors  upon 
his  back,  than  in  heitg  detected  in  one  sly  fiilsehood«  When  one 
is  detected,  a  thousand  are  suspected. 

The  first  account  that  arrived  in  Paris  of  a  treaty  being  negotia- 
ted by  Mr.  Jay,  (for  nobody  suspected  any,)  came  in  an  English 
newspaper,  which  announced  that  a  treaty,  ofensive  and  defensive 
had  been  concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
England.  This  was  immediately  denied  by  every  American  in 
Paris,  as  an  impossible  thing  and  though  it  was  disbelieved  by 
the  French,  it  imprinted  a  suspicion  that  some  underhand  business 
was  going  forward.  At  length  Ihe  treaty  itself  arrived,  and  every 
well-affected  American  blushed  with  shame. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  the  appearances  of  chavacters  will 
change,  whilst  the  root  that  produces  them  remains  the  same.  Tbe 
Washington  foction  having  waded  through  the  slough  of  negocia* 
tioo,  and  whilst  it  amused  France  with  professions  of  friendship 
contrived  to  injure  her,  immediately  throws  off  the  hypocrite,  and 
assumes  the  air  of  a  swaggering  bravado.  The  party  papers  ef 
that  imbecile  administration  were  on  this  occasion  filled  with  para- 
graphs  about  sovereignty.  A  paltroon  may  boast  of  his  sovereign 
right  to  let  another  kick  him,  and  this  is  the  only  kind  of  sove- 
reignty shown  in  the  treaty  with  England.  But  those  daring  para- 
graphs, as  Timothy  Pickering  well  knows,  were  intended  for 
France,  without  whose  assistance,  in  men^  money,  and  ships,  Mr. 
Washington  would  have  cut  but  a  poor  figure  in  the  American 
war.     But  of  his  military  talents  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

I  mean  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  any  article  of  Jay's 
treaty ;  1  shall  speak  only  of  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  attempted  to  be 
justified  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  a  violation  of  any  article  or 
articles  of  the  treaty  pre-existing  with  France.  But  the  sovereign 
right  of  exphination  does  not  lie  with  George  Washington  and  his 
man  Timothy;  France,  on  her  part,  has,  at  least,  an  equal  right: 
and  when  nations  dispute,  it  is  not  so  much  about  words  as  about 
things. 

A  man,  such  as  the  world  calls  a  sharper,  as  versed  as  Jay  must 
btf  supposed  to  be  in  the  quibbles  of  the  law,  may  find  a  way  to 
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enter  into  engagements,  and  make  bargains,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cheat  some  other  party,  without  that  party  being  able,  as  the 
phrase  is,  to  take  the  law  of  him*  This  often  happens  in  the  caba- 
listicai  circle  of  what  is  called  law.  But  when  thb  is  attempted  to 
be  acted  on  tho  national  scale  of  treaties,  it  is  too  despicable  to  be 
defended,  or  to  be  permitted  to  exist«  Yet  this  is  the  trick  upon 
which  Jay's  treaty  is  founded,  so  far  as  it  has  relation  to  the  treaty 
pre-existing  with  France.  It  is  a  counter  treaty  to  that  treaty,  and 
perverts  all  the  great  articles  of  that  treaty  to  the  injury  of  France, 
and  makes  them  operate  as  a  bounty  to  England,  with  whom 
France  is  at  war.  Tho  Washington  administration  shows  great 
desire  tliat  tlie  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States  be 
preserved.  Nobody  can  doubt  its  sincerity  upon  this  matter.  There 
is  not  a  British  minister,  a  British  merchant,  or  a  British  agent,  or 
factor,  in  America,  that  does  not  anxiously  wish  the  same  thing. 
The  treaty  with  France,  serves  now  as  a  passport  to  supply  En- 
giamd  with  naval  stores,  and  other  articles  of  American  produce  ; 
whilst  the  same  articles,  when  coming  to  France,  are  made  contra* 
band,  or  seizable,  by  Jay's  treaty  with  England.  The  treaty  with 
France  says,  that  neutral  ships  make  neutral  property,  and  tliereby 
gives  protection  to  English  property  on  board  American  ships ; 
and  Jay's  treaty  delivers  up  French  property  on  board  American 
ships  to  be  seized  by  the  English.  It  is  too  paltry  to  talk  of  faith, 
of  national  honor,  and  of  the  preservation  of  treaties,  whilst  such  a 
barefaced  treachery  as  this  stares  the  world  in  the  face. 

The  Washington  administration  may  save  itself  the  trouble  of 
proving  to  the  French  government  its  most  faithful  intentions  of 
preserving  the  treaty  with  France ;  for  France  has  now  no  desire 
that  it  should  be  preserved  ;  she  had  nominated  an  envoy  extraor- 
dinary to  America,  to  make  Mr.  Washington  and  his  government  a 
present  of  the  treaty,  and  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  that^  or  with 
him.  It  was  at  the  same  time  officially  declared  to  the  American 
minister  at  Paris,  that  the  French  Republic  had  rather  have  the 
Anurican  government  for  an  open  enemy  than  a  treacherous  friend. 
This,  sir,  with  the  internal  distractions  caused  in  America,  and  the 
loss  of  character  in  the  world,  is  the  eventful  crisis  alluded  to  in  the 
beginning  of  this  letter,  to  which  your  double  politics  have  brought 
the  affairs  of  your  country.  It  is  time  that  the  eyes  of  America  be 
opened  upon  you. 

How  France  would  have  conducted  herself  towards  America, 
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and  American  conunerce,  after  all  treaty  stipulations  had  ceased, 
and  under  the  sense  of  services  rendered  and  injuries  received,  I 
know  not.  It  is,  however,  an  unpleasant  reflection,  that  in  ail 
national  quarrels,  the  innocent,  and  even  the  friendly  part  of  the 
comuuinity,  become  involved  with  the  culpable  and  the  unfriendly ; 
and  as  the  accounts  tliat  arrived  from  America,  continued  to  mani- 
fest an  invariable  attachment,  in  the  general  mass  of  the  people,  to 
their  oriijiiud  ally,  in  opi>osition  to  tlie  new  fangled  Washington 
faction,  the  resolutions  that  bad  been  taken  in  France  were  sus- 
|iendiHL  It  hap^iened,  also,  fortointely  enough,  that  Governetu 
Morris  uiu  not  minister  at  this  time. 

Tlh>ro  is,  liowever,  one  point  that  yet  reflsains  in  embr^'o,  and 
whkh,  amoa|t  other  things,  serres  to  show  the  ignorance  of  Wash- 
in^tlon  trraty^makers,  and  their  inaiteiicioii  to  pre-existing  treaties, 
wIhhi  tla\v  mrere  employing  theanehres  m  frsming  or  ratifying  the 
new  trpaty  m-ith  ElncUud. 

The  secomi  aitide  of  the  treaty  of  cwcrcg  between  die  Uni- 
ted Sniitc«  and  Fraftce,  sa3rs,  *^  The  matf  Chratiaa  King  and  the 
^  Unked  States,  eagatr  mnivaly  mm  to  snos  aay  particular  favor 
*^  to  oikrc  naisMB  ia  mpecA  to  unmiiaiu  mmi  mv^atioii,  that  shall 
**  p^  imomiiaiely  KecMoe  ccuiimwa  t»  ^  edxr  party,  who  shall 
^ear\v  ibe  »me  «sTor  nY^«  if  ^br  nmnpiriw  was  finely  made. 

All  the  cjoMmeaMOs  livmtcY!.  made  »»  EvlaBd  by  Jay*s  treaty, 
anr«  thsv^ct)  ttK*  vMnoa  «f  liw  iimiad  astide  ia  ibe  pie-ezisting 
«rraMy«  maie  :c-  FnsKT«  amd  bMsimie<M«*nABl  ine  Ae  treaty  with 
FrsTK-Y.  jkni  rjki  ~>f  ^xteoMiL  K>  bur  w  a  maaer  efi^bc,  the  same 
ats  >v  Hsif  ifcTML 

Xa%V  tnMTT  nakft  a  rimaejwtwr  ir  CigamiL  aal  ibM  oncondi- 
nMMd.>\  ^c'sront  wrv^  soinK^  ir  %i  jhai  iiiiKmrf  roodenming 
ihr*ni  «i  ^-'I'acrmnuir*.  3i  mnhfg  ^fsr  a  munmoa  to  England  to 
sv^irr  rei-  %-kv«k.  jou!  ttfkir  avMier  ir  %mKi  itu.  flU^  Other  €aii» 
ricjs.  arf  4o£  A.br-'  irsarkm  c  mn^  wme  ba:  «k  j|>ammus,  or  some- 
itufic  **rt?!»K  wAuiB  lurw  7««  «!.■*  ft  jubBBrimpa  treaty.  The  con- 
^ttwL  uuwvr^  V  »»  caair  v^iav:  lit  hjihIhm  and  other  anicles 
nf  uMBw..  a^  iM^  wuc  iir  ar  c  minr^  J*  agreed  upon.  Mr. 
WMbmsanT*.  tt^  rnfttwirinv.  tsniiW  M*  wa?  *•""  ^  knew  the 
Brii»r  4?/**''nw»f*n:  t^su  yriiiwmfmmirx.  wt  iafci«nate  seizure  of 
|e/«L-tfiMinv  ui^  4*-"  a!  4UJ»r^  anirbs  ir  Imnaa  ships :  and  it  is 
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now  known  that  those  seisures  were  made  to  fit  out  the  expedition 
going  to  Quiberon  Bay,  and  it  was  known  beforehand  that  they 
would  be  made.  The  evidence  goes  also  a  good  way  to  prove  that 
Jay  and  GreuviJle  understood  each  other  upon  that  subject.  Mr. 
Pinkney,  when  he  passed  through  France  in  his  way  to  Spain, 
spoke  of  the  recommencement  of  the  seizures  as  a  thing  that  would 
take  place.  The  French  government  had  by  some  means  received 
information  from  London  to  the  same  purpose,  witli  the  addition, 
that  the  recommencement  of  the  seizures  would  cause  no  misunder- 
standing between  the  British  and  American  governments.  Gren- 
ville,  in  defending  himself  against  the  opposition  in  Parliament,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  corn,  said  (see  his  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  parliament  that  met  October  29,  1795)  that  the  supplies  for 
the  Quiberon  expedition  were  furnished  out  of  the  American  ships^ 
and  all  the  accounts  received  at  that  time  from  England  stated  that 
those  seizures  were  made  under  the  treaty.  After  the  supplies  for 
the  Quiberon  expedition  had  been  procured,  and  the  expected  suc- 
cess had  failed,  the  seizures  were  countermanded ;  and  had  the 
French  seized  provision  vessels  going  to  England,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Quiberon  expedition  could  not  have  been  attempted. 

In  one  point  of  view,  the  treaty  with  England  operates  as  a  loan 
to  the  English  government.  It  gives  permission  to  that  govern- 
ment to  take  American  property  at  sea,  to  any  amount,  and  pay  for 
it  when  it  suits  her ;  and,  besides  this,  the  treaty  is  in  every  point 
of  view  a  surrender  of  the  rights  of  American  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, and  a  refusal  to  France  of  the  rights  of  neutrality.  The 
American  flag  is  not  now  a  neutral  flag  to  France ;  Jay's  treaty  of 
surrender  gives  a  monopoly  of  it  to  England. 

On  the  contrary,  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  America  and 
France  was  formed  on  the  most  liberal  principles,  and  calculated  to 
give  the  greatest  encouragement  to  the  infant  commerce  of  America. 
France  was  neither  a  carrier  nor  an  exporter  of  naval  stores,  or  of 
provisions :  those  articles  belonged  wholly  to  America ;  and  they 
had  all  the  protection  in  that  treaty  which  a  treaty  can  give.  But 
so  much  has  that  treaty  been  perverted,  that  the  liberalhy  of  it  on 
the  part  of  France  has  served  to  encourage  Jay  to  form  a  counter- 
treaty  with  England ;  for  he  must  have  supposed  the  hands  of 
France  tied  up  by  her  treaty  with  America,  when  he  was  roakmg 
such  large  concessions  in  favor  of  England.  The  injury  which  Mr. 
Washington's  administration  has  done  to  the  character,  as  well  as  to 
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the  commnrce,  of  America,  is  too  great  to  be  repaired  by  him.  Fo- 
reign nations  will  be  shy  of  making  treaties  with  a  gorernment  thiK 
has  given  the  faithless  example  of  perverting  the  liberality  of  k 
former  treaty  to  the  injury  of  the  party  with  whom  it  was  made. 

In  what  a  fraudulent  light  must  Mr.  Washington's  character  ap- 
pear in  the  world,  when  his  declarations  and  his  conduct  are  com- 
pared to2;eiher !  Here  follows  the  letter  he  tvrote  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  while  Jay  was  negociating  in  profound  secrecy 
this  treacherous  treaty : 

"  George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
"  rica,  to  the  representatives  of  the  French  people,  members 
"  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  the  French  re- 
^^  public  J  the  great  and  good  friend  and  alii/  of  the  United 
"  States. 

"  On  the  intimation  of  the  wish  of  the  French  republic  that  a  new 
"  minister  should  be  sent  from  the  United  States,  I  resolved  to 
••manifest  my  sense  of  the  readiness  with  which  my  request  was 
•*  fulfilled,  (that  of  repealling  Genet,)  by  immediately  fulfilling  the 
•*  request  of  your  government,  (that  of  recalling  Morris.) 

••  It  was  some  time  before  a  character  could  be  obtained  worthy 
•*  of  the  high  office  of  expressing  the  attachment  of  the  United 
*'  States  to  the  happiness  of  our  hWies,  and  drawing  closer  the  bonds 
••  of  our  friendship.  I  have  now  made  choice  of  James  Monroe, 
**  one  of  our  distinguished  citizens,  to  reside  near  the  French  re- 
••  public,  in  quality  of  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
•'  of  America.  He  is  instructed  to  bear  to  you  our  sincere  solid* 
•*  tudefor  your  welfare^  and  to  cultivate  with  zeal  the  cordiality  so 
••  happily  subsisting  between  us.  From  a  knowledge  of  his  fidelity, 
••  probity,  and  good  conduct,  I  have  entire  confidence  that  he  will 
•*  render  himself  acceptable  to  you,  and  give  effect  to  yoor  desire 
••  of  preserving  and  advanting^  on  all  occasions^  the  interest  and 
•'  connexion  of  the  two  nations*  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  to  give 
••  full  credence  to  whatever  be  shall  say  to  you  on  the  part  of  the 
•*  United  States,  and  most  of  all,  when  he  shall  assure  you  that  your 
*•  prosperity  is  an  object  of  our  affection.  And  I  pray  God  to  have 
**  the  French  republic  in  his  holy  keeping« 

"  G.  WASHINGTON.** 
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Was  It  by  entering  into  a  treaty  with  England  to  surrender 
French  property  on  board  American  ships  to  be  seized  by  the  £n- 
glishf  while  English  property  pn  board  American  ships  was  declared 
by  the  French  treaty  not  to  be  seizablc,  that  the  bonds  of  fiietuf' 
$hip  between  America  and  France  were  to  be  drawn  closer  1  Was 
it  by  declaring  naval  stores  contraband  when  coming  to  France, 
whilst  by  the  French  treaty  they  were  not  contraband  when  going 
to  England,  that  the  connexion  between  France  and  America  was 
to  be  advanced?  Was  it  by  opening  the  American  ports  to  the 
British  navy  in  the  present  war,  from  which  ports  the  same  navy  had 
been  expelled  by  the  aid  solicited  from  France  in  the  American  war 
(and  that  aid  gratuitously  given)  that  the  gratitude  of  America  was 
to  be  shown,  and  the  solicitude  spoken  of  in  the  letter  demon- 
strated 1 

As  the  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
Mr.  Washington  did  not  expect  it  would  get  abroad  in  the  world, 
or  be  seen  by  any  other  eye  than  that  of  Robespierre,  or  be  heard 
by  any  other  ear  than  that  of  the  Committee ;  that  it  would  pass  as 
a  whisper  across  the  Atlantic  from  one  dark  chamber  to  the  other, 
and  there  terminate.  It  was  calculated  to  remove  from  the  mind 
of  the  committee  all  suspicion  upon  Jay^s  mission  to  England,  and 
in  this  point  of  view  it  was  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  move- 
ment then  passing ;  but  as  the  event  of  that  mission  has  proved  the 
letter  to  be  hypocritical,  it  serves  no  other  purpose  of  the  present 
moment  than  to  show  that  the  writer  is  not  to  be  credited.  Two 
circumstances  serve  to  make  the  reading  of  the  letter  necessary 
in  the  Convention :  the  one  was,  that  they  who  succeeded  on  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  found  it  most  proper  to  act  with  publicity ;  the 
other,  to  extinguish  the  suspicions  which  the  strange  conduct  of 
Morris  had  occasioned  in  France. 

When  the  British  treaty  and  the  ratification  of  it  by  Mr.  Wash- 
ington were  known  in  France,  all.  further  declarations  from  him  of 
his  good  disposition  as  an  ally  and  a  friend,  passed  for  so  many 
cyphers ;  but  still  it  appeared  necessary  to  him  to  keep  up  the 
farce  of  declarations.  It  is  stipulated  in  the  British  treaty,  that 
commissioners  are  to  report  at  the  end  of  two  years,  on  the  case 
of  neutral  ships  making  neutral  property.  In  the  mean  time, 
neutral  ships  do  not  make  neutral  property  according  to  the  British 
treaty,  and  they  do  according  to  the  French  treaty.  The  preserva- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  French  treaty  became  of  great  importance  to 
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England,  as  by  that  means  she  can  employ  American  ships  as  car- 
riers while  the  same  advantage  is  denied  to  France.  Whether  the 
French  treaty  could  exist  as  a  matter  of  right  after  this  clandes^e 
perversion  of  it,  could  not  but  give  some  apprehensions  to  the  parti- 
sans of  the  British  treaty,  and  it  became  necessary  to  them  to  make 
up  by  fine  words  what  was  wanting  in  good  actions. 

An  opportunity  offered  to  that  purpose.  The  Convention,  on  the 
public  reception  of  Mr.  Monroe,  ordered  the  American  flag  and  the 
French  flag  to  be  displayed  unitedly  in  the  hall  of  the  Convention. 
Mr.  Monroe  made  a  present  of  an  American  flag  for  the  purpose. 
The  Convention  returned  this  compliment,  by  sending  a  French 
flag  to  America,  to  be  presented  by  their  minister,  Mr.  Adet,  to  the 
American  government.  This  resolution  passed  long  before  Ja^'s 
treaty  was  known  or  suspected :  it  passed  in  the  days  of  confi- 
dence; but  the  flag  was  not  presented  by  Mr.  Adet  till  several 
months  after  tfie  treaty  had  been  ratified.  Mr.  Washington  made 
this  the  occasion  of  saying  some  fine  things  to  the  French  minister; 
and  the  better  to  get  himself  into  tune  to  do  this,  he  began  by  say- 
ing the  finest  things  of  himself. 

"  Bom,  sir,*'  said  he,  '*  in  a  land  of  liberty ;  having  learned  its 
*' value;  having  engaged  in  a  perilous  conflict  to  defend  it ;  having, 
''  in  a  word,  devoted  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  secure  its  perma- 
'*  nent  establishment  in  my  own  country ;  my  anxious  recollections, 
"my  sympathetic  feelings,  and  my  best  wishes,  are  irresistibly  el- 
icited, whenever,  in  any  country,  I  see  an  oppressed  people  un- 
"  furl  the  banner  of  freedom;^*  Mr.  Washington,  having  expended 
so  many  fine  phrases  upon  himself,  was  obliged  to  invent  a  new 
one  for  the  French,  and  he  calls  them  '* Wonderful  people!** 
The  coalesced  powers  acknowledged  as  much. 

It  is  laughable  to  hear  Mr.  Washington  talk  of  his  $ympathetie 
feelings^  who  has  always  been  remarked,  even  among  his  friends, 
for  not  having  any.  He  has,  however,  given  no  proofs  of  any  to 
me.  As  to  the  pompous  encomiums  he  so  liberally  pays  to  himself 
on  the  score  of  the  American  revolution,  the  propriety  of  them  may 
be  questioned;  and  since  he  has  forced  them  so  much  into  notice, 
it  is  fair  to  examine  his  pretensions. 

A  stranger  might  be  led  to  suppose,  from  the  egotism  with  which 
Mr.  Washington  speaks,  diat  himself,  and  himself  only,  had  gene- 
rated, conducted,  completed,  established,  the  revolution.  In  aoe, 
that  it  was  all  his  own  doing. 
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In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  political  part,  he  had  do  share  io  it ; 
and,  therefore,  the  whole  of  that  is  out  of  the  question  with  respect 
to  him.  There  remains,  then,  only  the  military  part ;  and  it  would 
have  been  prudent  in  Mr.  Washington  not  to  have  awakened  in- 
quiry upon  that  subject.  Fame  then  was  cheap;  he  enjoyed  k 
cheaply  ;  and  nobody  was  disposed  to  take  away  the  laurels  thatf 
whether  they  were  acquired  or  not,  had  been  given. 

Mr.  Washington's  merit  consbted  in  constancy.  But  constancy 
was  the  common  virtue  of  the  revolution.  Who  was  there  that  was 
inconstant  ?  I  know  but  of  one  military  defection,  that  of  Amoldf 
and  I  know  of  no  political  defection,  among  those  who  made  them- 
selves eminent  when  the  revolution  was  formed  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Even  Silas  Deane,  though  he  attempted  to  de- 
fraud, did  not  betray. 

But  when  we  speak  of  military  character,  something  more  is  to 
be  understood  than  constancy ;  and  something  more  aught  to  be 
understood  than  the  Fabian  system  of  doing  nothing.  The  nothing 
part  can  be  done  by  any  body*  Old  Mrs.  Thompson,  the  house- 
keeper of  head  quarters,  (who  threatened  to  make  the  sun  and  the 
wind  shine  through  Rivington  of  New  York,)  could  have  done  it  as 
well  as  Mr.  Washingron.  Deborah  would  have  been  as  good  as 
Barak. 

Mr.  Washington  had  the  nominal  rank  of  commander*in-chief, 
but  he  was  not  so  in  fact  He  had,  in  reality,  only  a  separate  com- 
mand. He  had  no  control  over,  or  direction  of,  the  army  to  the 
northward  under  Gates,  that  captured  Burgoync ;  or  of  tliat  to  the 
south  under  Greene,  that  recovered  the  southern  states.*  The  no- 
minal rank,  however,  of  commander-in-chief,  served  to  throw  upon 
him  the  lustre  of  those  actions,  and  to  make  him  appear  as  the  soul 
and  centre  of  all  military  operations  in  America. 

He  commenced  his  command  June,  1775,  during  the  time  the 
Massachusetts  army  lay  before  Boston,  and  af\er  the  affair  of  Bun- 
ker's Hill.  The  commencement  of  his  command  was  the  com- 
mencement of  inactivity.  Nothing  was  afterwards  done,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  done,  during  the  nine  months  he  remained  before 
Boston.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  resistance  made  at  Concord,  and 
afterwards  at  Bunker's  Hill,  there  was  a  spirit  of  enterprise  at  that 
time,  which  the  presence  of  Mr.  Washington  chilled  into  cold  de- 

*  See  Mr.  Winterbotham's  valuable  History  of  America,  lately  pah. 
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fence.  By  the  advantage  of  a  good  exterior  he  attracts  reelect, 
which  his  hahitual  silence  tends  to  preserve ;  but  he  has  not  the 
talent  of  inspiring  ardor  in  an  army.  The  enemy  removed  from 
Boston  to  Halifax,  in  March,  1776,  to  wait  for  reinforcemeAts  fiom 
Europe,  and  to  take  a  more  advantageous  position  at  New.  Yorlu 

The  inactivity  of  the  campaign  of  1775,  on  the  pari  of  General 
Washington,  when  the  enemy  had  a  less  force  than  in  any  other 
future  period  of  Uie  war,  and  the  injudicious  choice  of  positions 
taken  by  him  jn  the  campaign  of  1776,  when  the  eDemy  had  its 
greatest  force,  necessarily  produced  the  losses  and  misfortunes  that 
marked  that  gloomy  campaign.  The  positions  taken  were  either 
islands  or  necks  of  land.  In  the  former,  the  enemy,  by  the  aid  of 
tlieir  ships,  could  bring  their  whole  force  against  a  part  of  General 
Washington's,  as  in  the  affair  of  Long  Island  ;  and  in  the  latter,  ho 
might  be  shut  up  as  in  the  bottom  of  a  bag.  This  had  nearly  been 
the  case  at  New  York,  and  it  was  so  in  part ;  it  was  actually  the 
case  at  Fort  Washington  ;  and  it  would  have  been  the  case  at  Fort 
Lee,  if  General  Greene  had  not  moved  precipitately  oflf^  leaving 
every  thing  behind,  and  by  gaining  Hackinsuch  bridge,  got  out  of 
the  bag  of  Bergen  Neck.  How  far  Mr.  Washington,  as  Greneral,is 
blameablc  for  these  matters,  I  am  not  undertaking  to  determine ; 
but  they  are  evidently  defects  in  military  geography.  The  success- 
ful skirmishes  at  the  close  of  that  campaign,  (matters  that  wouU 
scarcely  be  noticed  in  a  better  state  of  things,)  make  the  brilliant 
exploits  of  General  Washington's  seven  campaigns.  No  wonder 
we  see  so  much  pusillanimity  in  the  President^  when  we  see  so 
little  enterprise  in  the  General  I 

The  campaign  of  1777  became  famous,  not  by  any  thing  on  the 
part  of  General  Washington,  but  by  the  capture  of  General  Bur* 
goyne,  and  the  army  under  his  command,  by  the  northern  army  at 
Saratoga,  under  General  Gates.  So  totally  distinct  and  unconnect- 
ed were  the  two  armies  of  Washington  and  Gates,  and  so  indepen- 
dent was  the  latter  of  the  authority  of  the  nominal  commander-in- 
chief,  that  the  two  Generals  did  not  so  much  as  correspond,  and  it 
was  only  by  a  letter  of  General  (since  Governor)  ClintoB,  that 
General  Washington  was  informed  of  that  event.  The  British  took 
possession  of  Philadelphia  this  year,  which  they  evacuated  the  next, 
just  time  enough  to  save  their  heavy  baggage  and  fleet  of  transports 
fipom  capture  by  the  French  Admiral  D'Estaign,  who  arrived  at  die 
mouth  of  the  Delaware  soon  after. 
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The  capture  of  Burgoyne  gave  an  eclat  in  Europe  to  the  Ame- 
rican arms,  and  facilitated  the  alliance  with  France*  The  eclat, 
however,  was  not  kept  up  by  any  thing  on  the  part  of  (xeneral 
Washington.  The  same  unfortunate  languor  that  marked  his  en- 
trance into  the  field,  continued  always.  Discontent  began  to  pre- 
vail strongly  against  him,  and  a  party  was  formed  in  Congress, 
whilst  sitting  at  Yorktown,  in  Pennsylvania,  for  removing  him  from 
the  command  of  the  army.  The  hope,  however,  of  better  times, 
the  news  of  the  alliance  with  France,  and  the  unwillingness  of  show- 
ing discontent,  dissipated  the  matter. 

Nothing  was  done  in  the  campaign  of  1778,  1779,  1780,  in  the 
part  where  General  Washington  commanded,  except  the  taking 
Stony  Point  by  General  Wayne.  The  southern  states  in  the  mean 
time  were  overrun  by  the  enemy.  They  were  afterwards  recover^ 
ed  by  General  Greene,  who  had  in  a  very  great  measure  created 
the  army  that  accomplished  that  recovery.  In  all  this  General 
Washington  Iiad  no  share.  The  Fabian  system  of  war,  followed  by 
him,  began  now  to  unfold  itself  with  all  its  evils ;  for  what  is  Fabian 
war  without  Fabian  means  to  support  it  t  The  finances  of  Con- 
gress depending  wholly  on  emissions  of  paper  money,  were  ex- 
hausted. Its  credit  was  gone.  The  continental  treasury  was  not 
able  to  pay  the  Expense  of  a  brigade  of  wagons  to  transport  the 
necessary  stores  to  the  army,  and  yet  the  sole  object,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  revolution,  was  a  thiug  of  remote  distance.  The  time 
I  am  now  speaking  of  is  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1780. 

-  In  this  situation  of  things  it  was  found  not  only  expedient,  but 
absolutely  necessary,  for  Congress  to  state  the  whole  case  to  its  ally. 
I  know  more  of  this  matter,  (before  it  came  into  Congress,  or  was 
known  to  Genera]  Washington,)  of  its  progress,  and  its  issue,  than 
I  choose  to  state  in  this  letter.  Colonel  John  Laurens  was  sent  to 
France,  as  an  envoy  extraordinary  on  this  occasion,  and  by  a  pri- 
vate agreement  between  him  and  me,  I  accompanied  him.  We 
sailed  from  Boston  in  the  Alliance  frigate,  February  11th,  1781. 
France  had  already  done  much  in  accepting  and  paying  bills  drawn 
by  Congress ;  she  was  now  called  upon  to  do  more.  The  event  of 
Colonel  Laurens's  mission,  with  the  aid  of  the  venerable  minister, 
Franklin,  was,  that  France  gave  in  money,  as  a  present,  six  millions 
of  livres,  and  ten  millions  more  as  a  loan,  and  agreed  to  send  a  fleet 
of  not  less  than  thirty  sail  of  the  line,  at  her  own  expense,  as  an 
aid  to  America.     Colonel  Laurens  and  myself  returned  firom  BtmI 
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the  ftrst  of  June  following,  taking  with  us  two  millions  and  ahatf  of 
liYies  (upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling)  of  the 
tnoney  given,  and  convoying  two  ships  with  stores* 

We  arrived  at  Boston  the  25th  of  August  following.  De  Cirasse 
arrived  with  the  French  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  at  the  same  time, 
and  was  afterwards  joined  by  that  of  Barras,  making  thirty-onesail 
of  tlie  line.  The  money  was  transported  in  wagons  from  Boston 
to  the  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Willing^  who  has 
since  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  petitioners  in£aiYor  of  the 
Britisii  treaty,  was  then  president.  And  it  was  by  the  aid  of  this 
money,  and  this  fleet,  and  of  Rochambeau's  army,  that  ComwiJlis 
was  taken ;  the  laurels  of  which  have  been  unjustly  given  to  Mr. 
Washington.  His  merit  in  that  aflair  was  no  more  than  that  of  any 
other  American  officer. 

1  have  had,  and  still  have,  as  much  pride  in  the  Americaa  revolu- 
tion as  any  man,  or  as  Mr.  Washington  has  a  right  to  have  ;  but  that 
pride  has  never  made  me  forgetful  whence  the  great  aid  came  that 
completed  the  business.  Foreign  aid  (that  of  France)  was  calcula^ 
.  upon  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  It  is  one  of  the  sub- 
.  jects  treated  of  in  the  pamphlet  Common  Sense^  but  as  a  matter 
that  could  not  be  hoped  for,  unless  independence  was  declared.  The 
aid,  however,  was  greater  than  could  have  been  expected. 

It  is  as  well  the  ingratitude  as  the  pusilianirohy  of  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Washington  faction,  that  has  brought  upon  America 
the  loss  of  character  she  now  suffers  in  the  world,  and  the  numer- 
ous evils  her  commerce  has  undergone,  and  to  which  it  is  still  ex- 
.  posed.     The  British  ministry  soon  found  out  what  sort  of  men  they 
•  had  to  deal  with,  and  they  dealt  with  them  accordingly ;  and  if 
further  explanation  was  wanting,  it  has  been  fully  given  since,  in 
the  snivelling  address  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
.  the  president,  and  in  that  of  sundry  merchants  of  Philadelphia, 
which  was  not  much  better. 

When  the  revolution  of  America  was  finally  established  by  the 
termination  of  the  war,  the  world  gave  her  credit  for  great  charac- 
ter ;  and  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  stand  firm  upon  that  ground. 
The  British  ministry  had  their  hands  too  full  of  trouble  to  have  pro- 
voked a  rupture  with  her,  had  she  sliown  a  proper  resolution  to  de- 
&nd  her  rights :  but  encouraged  as  they  were  by  the  submissive 
.  diaracter  of  the  American  administration,  they  proceeded  from  in- 
.  cuk  to  insult,  till  none  more  were  left  to  be  oflered.    The  proposals 
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made  by  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  American  government,  were 
•disregarded.  I  know  not  if  so  much  as  an  answer  lias  been  return- 
ed to  them.  The  minister  pmitentiari^  (as  some  of  the  British 
prints  called  him,)  Mr.  Jay,  was  sent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  London, 
ta  make  all  up  by  penance  and  petition.  In  the  mean  time  the 
lengthy  and  drowsy  writer  of  the  pieces  signed  Camillas  held  him- 
self in  reserve  to  vindicate  every  thing;  and  to  sound  in  America 
the  tocsin  of  terror  upon  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  England. 
Her  resources,  says  he,  are  greater  than  those  of  all  the  other  powr 
ers.  This  man  is  so  intoxicated  with  fear  and  finance,  that  he 
knows  not  the  difference  between  plus  and  minus — ^between  a  hun- 
dred pounds  in  hand,  and  a  hundred  pounds  worse  than  nothing. 

The  commerce  of  America,  so  far  as  it  had  been  established,  by 
all  the  treaties  that  had  been  formed  prior  to  that  by  Jay,  was  free, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  established  were  good.  That 
ground  ought  never  to  have  been  departed  from.  It  was  the  justi- 
fiable ground  of  right ;  and  no  temporary  difficulties  ought  to  have 
induced  an  abandonment  of  it.  The  case  is  now  otherwise.  The 
ground,  the  scene,  the  pretensions,  tlie  every  thing  is  changed.  The 
commerce  of  America  is,  by  Jay's  treaty,  put  under  foreign  domi- 
nion. The  sea  is  not  free  for  her.  Her  right  to  navigate  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  right  of  escaping  ;  that  is,  until  some  ship  of  England 
or  France  stops  her  vessels,  and  carries  them  into  port.  Every 
article  of  American  produce,  whether  from  the  sea  or  the  sand, 
fish,  flesh,  vegetable,  or  manufacture,  is,  by  Jay's  treaty,  made 
either  contraband  or  seizable.  Nothing  is  exempt.  In  all  other 
treaties  of  commerce,  the  article  which  enumerates  the  contraband 
articles,  such  as  fire  arms,  gunpowder,  dec,  b  followed  by  another, 
which  enumerates  the  articles  not  contraband  ;  but  it  b  not  so  in 
Jay's  treaty.  There  is  no  exempting  article.  Its  olace  is  supplied 
by  the  article  for  seizing  and  carrying  into  port :  and  the  sweeping 
phrase  of  provisions  and  other  articles  includes  every  thing* 
There  never  was  such  a  base  and  servile  treaty  of  surrender,  since 
treaties  began  to  exist. 

This  is  the  ground  upon  which  America  now  stands.  All  her 
rights  of  commerce  and  navigation  are  to  begin  anew,  and  that  with 
loss  of  character  to  begin  with.  If  there  b  sense  enough  left  in  the 
lieart  to  call  a  blush  into  the  cheek,  the  Washington  administration 
must  be  ashamed  to  appear.  And  as  to  you.  Sir,  treacherous  in 
private  friendship  (for  so  you  have  been  to  me,  and  that  in  the  day 
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of  danger)  and  a  hypocrite  in  public  life,  the  world  will  be  puzzled 
to  decide,  whether  you  are  an  APOSTATE  or  an  IMPOSTOR  T 
Whether  you  have  abandoned  good  principles,  or  whether  you  ever 
had  any? 

"THOMAS    PAINE." 


APPE  NDIX. 

MEMORIAL 

OF 

THOMAS    PAINE    TO    MR.    MONROE, 

ALLUDED  TO  IN  THE  FOREGOING  LETTER. 


Luxembourg^  September  10, 1794* 
I  ADDRESS  this  memorial  to  you,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived  from  a  friend  18th  Fructidor,  (September  14th,)  in  which  he 
says,  '*  Mr.  Monroe  has  told  me,  that  he  has  no  orders  (meaning 
•'  from  the  Congress)  respecting  you ;  but  I  am  sure  he  will  leave 
*'  nothing  undone  to  liberate  you.  But,  from  what  I  can  learn,  from 
••  all  the  late  Americans,  you  are  not  considered  either  by  the  go- 
**  vemment,  or  by  the  individuals,  as  an  American  citizen.  Yott 
**  have  been  made  a  French  citizen,  which  you  have  accepted, 
•'  and  you  have  further  made  yourself  a  servant  of  the  French  re- 
••  public  ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  out  of  character  for  an  Ame- 
**  rican  minister  to  interfere  in  their  internal  concerns.  You  must 
**  therefore  either  be  liberated  out  of  compliance  to  America,  or 
**  stand  your  trial,  which  you  have  a  right  to  demand.*' 

This  information  was  so  unexpected  by  me,  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
how  to  answer  it  I  know  not  on  what  principle  it  originates ; 
whether  from  an  idea  that  I  had  voluntarily  abandoned  my  citizen- 
ship of  America  for  that  of  France,  or  from  any  article  of  the  Ame- 
rican constitution  applied  to  me.  The  first  is  untrue  with  respect 
to  any  intention  on  my  part ;  aad  the  second  is  without  founda- 
tion, as  I  shall  show  in  the  course  of  this  memorial. 

The  idea  of  conferring  honor  of  citizenship  upon  foreigners,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  propagating  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  humanity,  in  opposition  to  despotism,  war,  and  bloodshed,  was 
first  proposed  by  me  to  La  Fayette,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  when  his  heart  appeared  to  be  warmed  by 
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those  principles.  My  motive  in  making  this  proposal,  was  to  ren- 
der the  people  of  different  nations  more  fraternal  than  they  had 
been,  or  then  were.  I  obgerved  that  almost  every  branch  of  science 
had  possessed  itself  of  the  exercise  ofthis  right,  so  far  as  it  regarded 
its  institution.  Most  of  the  academies  and  societies  in  Europe,  and 
also  those  of  America,  conferred  the  rank  of  honorary  member, 
upon  foreigners  eminent  in  knowledge,  and  made  them,  in  fact, 
citizens  of  their  literary  or  scientific  republic ;  without  affecting  or 
anywise  diminishing  their  rights  of  citizenship  in  their  own  country 
or  in  other  societies :  and  why  the  science  of  government  should 
not  have  the  same  advantage,  or  why  the  people  in  one  nation 
should  not,  by  their  representatives,  exercise  the  right  of  conferring 
the  honor  of  citizenship  upon  individuals  eminent  in  another  nation, 
without  affectiqg  their  rights  of  citizenship,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be 
sohred. 

I  now  proceed  to  remark  on  that  part  of  the  letter,  In  which  the 
Writer  says,  that,  ^^from  all  he  can  learn  from  the  late  Americans^ 
**  lam  not  considered  in  America^  either  by  the  government  or  hy 
**  ike  individuals^  as  on  American  citizenJ** 

In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  ask,  what  is  here  meant  by  the  go- 
vernment of  America  ?  The  members  who  compose  the  govem- 
inent,  are  only  Individuals  when  In  conversation,  and  who,  most 
probably,  hold  very  different  opinions  upon  the  subject.  Have 
Congress  as  a  body  made  any  declaration  respecting  me,  that  they 
now  no  longer  consider  me  as  a  citizen  t  If  they  have  not,  any 
thing  they  otherwise  say,  is  no  more  than  the  opinion  of  individu- 
als, and  consequently  is  not  legal  authority,  or  anywise  sufficient 
authority  to  deprive  any  man  of  his  citizenship.  Besides,  whether 
a  man  has  forfeited  his  rights  of  citizenship,  is  a  question  not  deter- 
minable by  Congress,  but  by  a  court  of  judicature,  and  a  jury ;  and 
must  depend  upon  evidence,  and  the  application  of  some  law  or 
article  of  the  constitution  to  the  case.  No  such  proceeding  has  yet 
been  had,  and  consequently  I  remain  a  citizen  until  it  be  had,  be 
that  decision  what  it  may  ;  for  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  sus- 
pension of  rights  in  the  Interim. 

I  am  very  well  aware,  and  always  was,  of  the  article  of  the  con- 
stitution which  says,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  the  words,  that 
**  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  accept  any  title,  place, 
*  or  office,  from  any  foreign  king,  prince,  or  state,  shall  forfeit  and 
••  lose  his  right  of  citizenship  of  the  United  States.** 
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Had  the  article  said,  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States^  who 
shall  be  a  member  of  an^  foreign  convention^  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  free  constitution^  shall  forfeit  and  lose  the  right  ofciti* 
zenship  of  the  United  States^  the  article  had  been  directly  applica* 
ble  to  me ;  but  the  idea  of  such  an  article  never  could  have  entered 
the  mind  of  the  American  convention,  and  the  present  article,  is 
altogether  foreign  to  the  case  with  respect  to  me.  It  supposes  a 
government  in  active  existence,  and  not  a  government  dissolved  ; 
and  it  supposes  a  citizen  of  America,  accepting  titles  and  offices 
under  that  government,  and  not  a  citizen  of  America,  who  gives 
his  assistance  in  a  convention,  chosen  by  the  people,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  government  de  novo^  .founded  on  their  authority. 

The  late  constitution  and  government  of  France  was  dissolved 
the  10th  of  August,  1792.  The  national  legislative  assembly  then 
in  being,  supposed  itself  without  sufficient  authority  to  continue  its 
sittings,  and  it  proposed  to  the  departments  to  elect,  not  another 
legblative  assembly,  but  a  convention  for  the  express  purpose  of 
forming  a  new  constitution.  When  the  assembly  were  discoursing 
on  this  matter,  some  of  the  members  said,  that  they  wished  to  gaia 
all  the  assistance  possible  upon  the  subject  of  free  constitutions ;  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  elect  and  invite  foreigners  of  any  nation  to  the 
convention,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  defending,  explaii^ 
ing,  and  propagating  the  principles  of  liberty.  It  was  on  this  occar 
sion  that  my  name  was  mentioned  in  the  assembly.  After  tliis,  m 
deputation  from  a  body  of  the  French  people,  in  order  to  remove 
any  objection  that  might  be  made  against  my  assisting  at  the  pre* 
posed  convention,  requested  the  assembly,  as  their  representatives, 
to  give  me  the  title  of  French  Citizen  ;  after  which,  1  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  convention,  in  four  different  departments, 
as  is  already  known* 

The  case,  therefore,  b,  that  I  accepted  nothing  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  state ;  or  from  any  government :  for  France  was  without 
any  government,  except  what  arose  from  common  consent,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  Neither  did  "  /  make  myself  a  servant  of 
the  French  republic^''^  as  the  letter  alluded  to  expresses ;  for  at 
that  time  France  was  no  republic,  not  even  in  name.  She  was 
altogether  a  people  in  a  state  of  revolution. 

It  was  not  until  the  convention  met,  that  France  was  declared  a 
republic,  and  monarchy  abolished ;  soon  after  which,  a  committee 
fras  elected,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  to  form  a  oonstitutioo,  which 
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was  presented  to  the  convention  the  15th  and  16th  of  February 
fiillowmg,  but  was  not  to  be  taken  into  coii$ideration  tilt  after  the 
expiration  of  two  months,  and  if  approved  of  by  the  conventioii, 
was  ihen  to  be'  referred  to  the  people  for  their  acceptance,  with 
such  additions  or  amendments  as  the  convention  sluHikl  make. 

In  thus  employing  myself  upon  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  I 
certainly  did  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  American  constitution* 
I  took  no  oath  of  ailogiance  to  France,  or  any  other  oath  whatever* 
I  considered  the  citizenship  they  liad  presented  me,  as  an  honorary 
mark  of  respect  paid  to  me  not  only  as  a  friend  to  liberty,  but  as 
an  American  citizen.  My  acceptance  of  that,  or  the  deputyslnp, 
not  conferred  on  me  by  any  king,  prince,  or  state,  but  by  a  people 
in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  contending  for  liberty,  required  no 
transfer  of  my  allegiance,  or  of  my  citizenship,  from  America  to 
France.  There  I  was  a  real  citizen,  paying  taxes  ;  here,  I  was  a 
voluntary  friend,  employing  myself  on  a  temporary  service.  Every 
American  in  Paris  knew  that  it  was  my  constant  intention  to  return 
to  America,  as  soon  as  a  constitution  should  be  established,  and 
that  I  anxiously  waited  for  that  event. 

I  ever  most  deny,  that  tiie  article  of  the  American  constitution 
already  mentioned,  can  be  applied  either  verbally,  intentionally,  or 
constructively,  to  me.  It  undoubtedly  wa3  the  Intention  of  the  con- 
vention that  framed  it,  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  American  re- 
public from  being  debased  by  foreign  and  foppbh  ctistoms  ;;  but  it 
never  could  be  its  intention  to  act  against  the  principles  of  liberty, 
by  forbidding  its  citizens  to  assist  in  promoting  those  principles  in 
foreign  countries  j  neither  could  it  be  hs  intention  to  act  against 
the  principles  of  gratitude.  France  had  aided  America  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  her  revolution,  when  invaded  and  oppressed  by  En- 
gland and  her  auxiliaries.  France  in  her  turn  was  invaded  and 
op{>ressed  by  a  combination  of  foreign  despots,  f  n  this  situation,  I 
conceived  it  an  act  of  gratitude  in  me,  as  a  citizen  of  America,  to 
render  her  in  return  the  best  services  I  could  perform.  I  came  to 
France  (for  I  was  in  England  when  when  I  received  the  invitation) 
not  to  enjoy  ease,  emoluments,  and  foppish  honors,  as  the  article 
supposes ;  but  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dangers  in  defence  of 
liberty ;  and  I  much  question  n'hether  those  who  now  malignantly 
geek  (for  some  I  believe  do)  to  turn  this  to  my  injury,  would  have 
had  courage  to  have  done  the  same.  I  am  sure  Governeur  Morris 
would  noU   He  told  me  the  second  day  after  my  arrival,  (in  Paris,) 
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that  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  who  were  then  at  Verdun,  would 
be  in  Paris  in  a  fortnight.  I  have  no  idea,  said  he,  that  seven^ 
thousand  disciplined  troops  can  be  stopped  in  their  inarch  by  any 
power  in  France. 

Besides  the  reasons  I  have  already  given  for  accepting  the  invi* 
tation  to  the  Convention,  I  had  another  that  has  reference  particu- 
larly to  America,  which  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Pinkney  the  night 
before  I  left  London  to  come  to  Paris :  "  That  it  was  to  the  in- 
"  tcrest  of  America  that  the  system  of  European  governments 
"  should  be  changed  and  placed  on  the  same  principle  with  her 
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It  is  certain  that  governments  upon  similar  systems  agree  better 
together  than  those  that  are  founded  on  principles  discordant  with 
each  other ;  and  the  same  rule  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  peo- 
ple living  under  them.  In  the  latter  case  they  offend  each  other  by 
pity,  or  by  reproach  ;  and  the  discordancy  carries  itself  to  matters 
of  commerce.  I  am  not  an  ambitious  man,  but  perhaps  I  have  been 
an  ambitious  American.  I  have  wished  to  see  America  the  mother 
chwrch  of  government. 

I  have  now  stated  sufficient  matter,  to  show  that  the  article  in 
question  b  not  applicable  to  me  ;  and  that  any  such  application  to 
my  injury,  as  well  in  circuumstances  as  in  rights,  is  contrary  both 
to  the  letter  and  intention  of  that  article,  and  is  illegal  and  uncon 
stitutional.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  any  jury  in  America,  whea 
they  are  informed  of  the  whole  of  the  case,  would  give  a  verdict  to 
deprive  me  of  my  rights  upon  that  article.  The  citizens  of  Ameri- 
ca, I  believe,  are  not  very  fond  of  permitting  forced  and  indirect 
explanations  to  be  put  upon  matters  of  this  kind.  I  know  not  what 
were  the  merits  of  the  case  with  respect  to  the  person  who  was 
prosecuted  for  acting  as  prize  master  to  a  French  privateer,  but  I 
know  that  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  against  the  prosecution.  The 
rights  I  have  acquired  are  dear  to  me.  They  have  been  acquired 
by  honorable  means,  and  by  dangerous  service  in  the  worst  of 
times,  and  I  cannot  passively  permit  them  to  be  wrested  from  me. 
I  conceive  it  my  duty  to  defend  them,  as  the  case  involves  a  con- 
stitutional and  public  question,  which  is,  how  far  the  power  of  the 
federal  government  extends,  in  depriving  any  citizen  of  his  rights 
of  citizenship,  or  of  suspending  them. 

That  the  explanation  of  national  treaties  belongs  to  Congress  is 
strictly  constitutional ;  but  not  the  explanation  of  the  constitution 
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itself,  any  more  than  the  explanation  of  law  in  the  cftjse  of  individual 
citizens.  These  are  altogeili^r  judicjafy  qMe#tioxi««  It  is«  howerer, 
worth  observing,  that  Congress  in  explaining  the  artideof  the  treaty 
with  respect  to  French  prizes  and  French  privateersv  confined  itself 
strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  article.  Let  them  explain  the  suticle  of 
the  constitution  with  respect  to  me  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
decision,  did  it  appertain  to  them,  coukl  not  deprive  me  of  my 
rights  of  citizenship,  or  sus|)end  them,  for  I  have  accepted  nothing 
from  any  king,  prince,  state,  or  government. 

You  will  please  to  observe,  that  I  speak  as  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  made  some  declaration  upon  the  subject  of  my  citizen* 
ship ;  whereas  the  fiict  is  otlierwise ;  and  your  say  ii^  that  you  have 
no  order  respecting  me,  is  a  proof  of  it«  They,  tlierefore,  who 
propagate  the  report  of  my  not  being  considered  as  a  citizen  of 
America  by  government,  do  it  to  the  prolongation  of  my  imprison- 
ment, and  without  authority  ;  for  Congress,  oi  a  govemminU  has 
neither  decided  upon  it,  nor  yet  taken  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion ;  and  I  request  you  to  caution  such  persons  against  spreading 
such  reports.  But  be  these  matters  as  they  may,  I  cannot  have  a 
doubt  that  you  tind  and  feel  the  case  very  different,  since  you  have 
heard  what  I  iiave  to  say,  and  known  better  what  my  situation  is 
than  you  did  before  your  arrival. 

Painful  as  the  want  of  liberty  may  be,  it  is  a  consolation  to  me 
to  believe,  that  my  imprisonment  proves  to  the  world,  that  I  had  no 
share  in  the  murderous  system  that  then  reigned.  That  I  was  an 
enemy  to  it,  both  morally  and  politically,  is  known  to  all  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  me  ;  and  could  I  have  written  French  as  w^ll  as 
I  can  English,  I  would  publicly  have  exposed  its  wickedness,  and 
shown  the  ruin  with  which  it  was  pregnant.  They  who  have 
esteemed  me  on  former  occasions,  whether  in  America  or  in  Eu- 
rope, will,  I  know,  feel  no  cause  to  abate  that  esteem,  when  they 
reflect,  that  imprisonment  with  preservation  ofcharacter^  is  prefer^ 
able  to  liberty  with  disgrace. 

The  letter  before  quoted  in  the  fiist  page  of  this  memorial,  says, 
**  It  would  be  out  of  character  for  an  American  minister  to  interfere 
"  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France."  This  goes  on  the  idea  that  I 
am  a  citizen  of  France,  and  a  member  of  the  Convention ;  which  is 
not  the  fact.  The  Convention  have  declared  me  to  be  a  foreigner ; 
and  consequently  the  citizenship  and  the  election  are  null  and  void* 
It  also  has  the  appearance  of  a  decision,  that  the  article  of  the  con- 
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tthutioiif  respecting  grants  made  to  American  citizens  by  foreign 
kings,  princes,  or  states,  is  applicable  to  me ;  which  is  the  very  point 
in  question,  and  against  the  application  of  which  I  contend.  I  state 
evidence  to  the  minister,  to  show  that  I  am  not  within  the  letter  or 
meaning  of  tliat  article ;  that  it  cannot  operate  against  me ;  and  1 
apply  to  him  for  the  protection  that  I  conceive  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  and  to  receive.  The  internal  affairs  of  France  are  out  of  the 
question  with  respect  to  my  application,  or  his  interference.  I  ask 
it  not  as  a  citizen  of  France,  for  I  am  not  one  ;  I  ask  it  not  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  for  I  am  not  one ;  both  these,  as  before 
said,  have  been  rendered  null  and  void ;  I  ask  it  not  as  a  man 
against  whom  there  is  any  accusation,  for  there  is  none  ;  I  ask  it 
not  as  an  exile  from  America,  whose  liberties  I  have  honorably  and 
generously  contributed  to  establish  ;  I  ask  it  as  a  citizen  of  Ame- 
rica, deprived  of  his  liberty  in  France,  under  the  plea  of  being 
a  foreigner ;  and  I  ask  it  because  I  conceive  I  am  entitled  to  it, 
upon  every  principle  of  constitutional  justice  and  national  honor. 
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After  an  absence  of  almost  fifteen  years,^  am  again  returned 
to  the  country  in  whose  dangers  I  bore  my  share,  and  to  whose 
greatness  I  contributed  my  part. 

When  I  sailed  for  Europe,  in  the  spring  of  1787,  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  return  to  America  the  next  year,  and  enjoy  in  retirement 
the  esteem  of  my  friends,  and  the  repose  I  was  entitled  to.  I  had 
stood  out  the  storm  of  one  revolution,  and  had  no  wish  to  embark 
in  another.  But  other  scenes  and  other  circumstances  than  those 
of  contemplated  ease  were  allotted  to  me.  The  French  revolution 
was  beginning  to  germinate  when  I  arrived  in  France.  The  prin- 
ciples of  it  were  good,  they  were  copied  fi-om  America,  and  the  men 
who  conducted  it  were  honest.  But  the  fury  of  faction  soon  extin- 
guished the  one,  and  sent  the  other  to  the  scaffold.  Of  those  who 
began  that  revolution,  I  am  almost  the  only  survivor,  and  that 
through  a  thousand  dangers.  I  owe  this  not  to  the  prayers  of 
priests,  nor  to  the  piety  of  hypocrites,  but  to  the  continued  protec- 
tion of  Providence. 

But  while  I  beheld  with  pleasure,  the  dawn  of  liberty  rising  in 
Europe,  I  saw  with  regret  the  lustre  of  it  fading  in  America.  In 
less  than  two  years  fi-om  the  time  of  my  departure,  some  dbtant 
83rmptoms  painfully  suggested  the  idea  that  the  principles  of  the 
revolution  were  expiring  on  the  soil  that  produced  them.  I  receiv- 
ed at  that  time  a  letter  from  a  female  literary  correspondent,  and  in 
my  answer  to  her,  I  expressed  my  fears  on  that  head,  in  the  follow- 
ing pensive  soliloquy. 
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**  You  tuuch  me  on  a  very  tender  point,  when  you  say  that  my 
friends  on  your  side  the  water  cannot  be  reconciled  to  ^e  idea  of 
my  abandoning  America,  even  for  my  native  England.  They  are 
right;  I  had  rather  see  my  horse  Button  eating  the  grass  of  Bor- 
den town  or  Morisania,  thaa  ie«  m^  the  pomp  and  show  of  Europe* 

**  A  thousand  years  hence^  for  I  must  indulge  a  few  thoughts, 
perhaps  in  less,  America  may  be  what  Europe  now  is.  The  inno- 
cence of  her  character,  that  won  the  hearts  of  all  nations  in  her  fa- 
vor, may  sound  like  a  romance,  and  her  inimitable  virtse  as  if  it 
had  never  been.  The  ruins  of  that  liberty,  for  which  thousands 
have  bled,  may  just  furnish  materials  for  a  village  tale,  or  extort  a 
sigh  from  rustic  sensibility ;  whilst  the  fashionable  of  that  day,  en- 
veloped in  dissipation,  shall  deride  the  principles  and  deny  the  fact 
**  When  we  contemplate  the  Ml  of  empires,  and  the  extinction 
of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  we  see  but  little  more  to  excite 
our  regret,  than  the  mouldering  ruins  o(  pompous  palaces,  magnifi- 
cent monuments,  lofty  pyramids,  and  walls  and  towers  of  the  most 
costly  workmanship:  but  when  the  empire  of  America  shall  £dl, 
the  subject  for  contemplative  sorrow  will  be  infinitely  greati^  than 
crumbling  brass  or  marble  can  in  inspire.  Il  will  not  then  be  said, 
here  stood  a  temple  of  vast  antiquit^%  here  rose  a  Babel  of  inyisiUe 
iieight,  or  there  a  palace  of  sumptuous  extravagance;  but  here  !  ah 
painful  thoDght  I  the  noblest  work  of  human  wisdom—the  gnodest 
scene  of  humaa  gloryv  the  fair  caui^  of  iireedom  miosm  and  fell. 
.Read  this,  and  then  ask  if  I  forget  America." 

I  now  know  from  the  infonaation  I  obtain  upon  the  spot^that 

Jhe  impressions  that  then  distressed  me,  for  I  was  proud  of  Ameri- 

ea,  were  but  too  well  founded.     She  was  turning  lier  back  on  her 

own  glory^  and  making  hasty  strides  in  the  retrogrede  path  of^i^i- 

'  vien*  But  a  spark  from  the  altar  of  Sit>eniy'^x^  unexdnguishod  afad' 

'  imextiuguishahle  through  that  long  night  of  error^  is  aigun  ligfatiBg 

up,  in  every  partof  tlie  Union,  the  genuine  flameofratieaal  liberty. 

As  the  French  revolution  advanced,  it  Bxed  the  attention  of  the 

world,  and  drew  from  the  pensioned 'pen  of  Edmund  Burke  e-furi- 

.  ous  attack.     This  brought  me  once  more  on  the  public,  theatre  of 

.  politics,  and  occasioned  the  pamphlet  Rights  afMam     It  had  the 

greatest  run  of  any  work  ever  published  in  the  English  language. 

The  number  of  copies  circulated  in  England,  Scotland,  and  IitelaiBl, 

besides  translations  into  foreign  languages,  was  between  feor  a^l 

^ve  hundred  thousand.    The  principles  of  that  woi^  were  tbe  i 
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88  those  in  Common  Sense^  and  the  effects  would  have  been  the 
same  in  England  as  that  had  produced  in  America^  could  the  vote 
of  the  nation  have  been  quietly  takeni  or  had  equal  opportunities  of 
consulting  or  acting  existed.  The  only  difierence  between  the  two 
works  was,  that  the  one  was  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances  of 
England,  and  the  other  to  those  of  Americai  As  to  myself,  I  acted 
in  both  cases  alike  :  I  relinquished  to  the  people  of  England,  as  I 
had  done  to  those  of  America,  all  profits  from  the  work.  My  re- 
ward existed  in  the  ambition  to  do  good,  and  the  independent  hap- 
piness of  my  own  mind. 

But  a  faction,  acting  in  dbguise,  was  rising  in  America ;  they 
had  lost  sight  of  first  principles.  They  were  beginning  to  contem- 
plate government  as  a  profitable  monopoly,  and  the  people  as  heri- 
ditary  pro[>erty.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  Rights  of  Man 
was  attacked  by  that  faction,  and  its  author  continually  abused* 
But  let  them  go  on,  give  them  rope  enough,  and  they  will  put  an 
end  to  their  own  insignificance.  There  is  too  much  common  sense 
and  independence  in  America  to  be  long  the  dupe  of  any  faction, 
foreign  or  domestic 

But,  in  the  midst  of  the  freedom  we  enjoy,  the  licentiousness  of 
the  papers  called  federal,  (and  I  know  not  why  they  are  called  so» 
for  they  are  in  their  principles  anti-fedoral  and  despotic,)  is  a  dis- 
honor to  the  character  of  the  country,  and  an  injury  to  its  repula- 
tlon  and  importance  abroad.  .  They  represent  the  whole  people  of 
America  as  destitute  of  public  principle  and  private  manners.  As 
to  any  injury  they  can  do  at  home  to  those  whom  they  abuse,  or 
service  they  can  render  to  those  who  employ  them,  it  if  to  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  noisy  nothingness.  It  b  on  themselves  the 
disgrace  recoils,  for  the  reflection  easily  presents  itself  to  every 
thinking  mind,  that  those  who  abuse  liberty  when  they  possess  ii 
vnndd  abuse  power  could  they  obtain  it ;  and,  therefore,  they  may 
as  well  take  as  a  general  motto,  for  all  such  pa})ers,  We  and  omr 
patrons  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  power. 

There  is  in  America,  more  than  in  any  other  couatry,  a  large 
body  of  people  who  attend  quietly  to  their  farms,  or  follow  iheir 
several  occupations,  who  pay  no  regard  to  the  clamors  of  anony^ 
mous  scribblers,  who  think  for  themselves,  and  judge  of  govern- 
ment, not  by  the  fury  of  newspaper  writers,  but  by  the  pnrfent 
frugality  of  its  measures,  and  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  the 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  who,  acting  on 
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their  own  judgment,  never  come  forward  in  an  election  but  on  some 
important  occasion. 

When  this  body  moves,  all  the  little  barkings  of  scribbling  and 
witless  curs  pass  for  nothing.  To  say  to  this  independent  descrip- 
tion of  men,  You  must  turn  out  such  and  such  persons  at  the  next 
election,  for  tliey  have  taken  off  a  great  many  taxes,  and  lessened 
the  expenses  of  government,  they  have  dismissed  my  son,  or  my 
brother,  or  myseifi  from  a  lucrative  office,  in  which  there  was  no- 
thing to  do-— is  to  show  the  cloven  foot  of  fiiction,  and  preach  the 
language  of  ill  disgubed  mortification.  In  every  part  of  the  Union, 
this  faction  is  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  in  proportion  as  its  fate 
approaches,  gnashes  its  teeth  and  struggles.  My  arrival  has  struck 
it  as  with  an  hy()ro|>iiobia,  it  is  like  the  sight  of  water  to  canine 
madness. 

As  this  letter  is  intended  to  annoancp  my  arrival  to  my  friends, 
and  to  my  enemies,  if  I  have  any,  for  I  ouglitto  have  none  in 
America,  and  a$  introductory  to  others  that  will  occasionally  follow, 
I  shall  close  it  by  detailing  the  line  of  conduct  I  shall  pursue. 

I  have  no  occasion  to  ask,  and  do  not  intend  to  accept  any  place 
or  office  in  the  governmentr  There  is  none  it  could  give  me  that 
would  be  any  ways  equal  to  the  profits  I  could  make  as  an  author, 
for  I  have  an  estahlislied  fame  in  the  literary  world,  could  I  recon- 
cile it  to  my  principles  to  make  money  by  my  politics  or  religion ; 
1  must  bo  in  every  thing  what  I  have  ever  been,  a  dbinterested 
volunteer;  my  proper  spliere  of  action  is  on  the  common  floor  of 
citi'iusnship,  and  to  honest  men  I  give  my  hand  and  my  heart 
freely. 

I  have  some  nmnuscript  works  to  publish,  of  which  I  shall  give 
proper  notice,  and  somo  mechanical  affitirs  to  bring  forward,  that 
will  employ  all  my  leisure  time.  I  sliall  contiQue  these  letters  as  I 
see  occasion,  and  as  to  the  low  party  prints  that  choose  to  abuse  me, 
they  are  welcome,  I  shall  not  descend  to  answer  them.  I  have 
been  too  much  used  to  such  common  stuff  to  take  any  notice  of  it. 
The  government  of  England  honored  me  with  a  thousand  martyr- 
doms, by  burning  me  in  effigy  in  every  town  in  that  country,  and 
tlieir  hirelingii  in  America  may  do  tlie  same. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

City  of  Washington^ 
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LETTER    II, 


As  the  affairs  of  tho  country,  to  which  I  am  returned,  are  of 
more  importance  to  tho  world  and  to  me,  than  of  that  I  haTe  lately 
left,  (for  it  is  through  the  new  world  the  old  must  be  regenerated,  if 
regenerated  at  aUt)  I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  reader  whh 
an  account  of  scenes  tiiat  have  passed  in  France,  many  of  which 
are  painful  to  remember  and  horrid  to  relate,  but  come  at  once  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  find  America  on  my  arrival. 

Fourteen  years,  and  something  more,  have  produced  a  change, 
at  least  among  a  part  of  the  people,  and  I  ask  myself  what  it  is  7  I 
meet  or  hear  of  tliousands  of  my  former  connexions,  who  are  men 
of  the  same  principles  and  friendships  as  when  I  IcA  them.  But  a 
non-descript  race,  and  of  equivocal  generation,  assuming  the  name 
offularalist^  a  name  that  describes  no  character  of  principle  good 
or  bad,  and  may  equally  be  applied  to  cither,  has  since  started  up 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  mushroom,  and  like  a  mushroom,  is  withering 
on  its  rootless  stalk.  Are  those  men  federalized  to  support  the 
liberties  of  their  country  or  to  overturn  them  ?  To  add  to  its  fair 
fame  or  riot  on  its  spoils?  The  name  contains  no  defined  idea.  It 
is  like  John  Adamses  definition  of  a  republic  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Wytlie  of  Virginia.  It  ii,  says  he,  an  empire  of  laws  and  not  of 
men.  But  as  laws  may  be  bad  as  well  as  good,  an  empire  of  laws 
may  be  the  best  of  all  governments  or  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies. 
But  John  Adams  is  a  man  of  paradoxical  heresies,  and  consequently 
of  a  bewildered  mind.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled,  ^'  A  Defenci  of 
tlu  American  Constiiutionij^  and  the  principles  of  it  are  an  attack 
upon  them.  But  the  book  is  descended  to  the  tomb  of  forgetful- 
nest,  and  the  best  f<irtune  that  can  attend  its  antbor  is  quietly  to 
follow  iu  fate.  J<^d  was  not  born  for  immortality.  But,  to  return 
to  federalism. 

In  tlje  history  of  parties  and  the  names  they  assnme,  it  often 
happens,  that  they  finish  by  the  direct  contrax7  principles  with  which 
tliey  profesc  to  begin,  and  thus  it  has  happened  with  federalism. 

During  the  time  of  the  old  Congree?,  and  prior  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  tlie  federal  government,  the  continental  belt  was  too  loosely 
buckled.  The  several  states  were  united  in  name  but  not  in  fact. 
Old  u.at  nominal  union  had  neither  centre  nor  circle.    The  laws  of 
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one  state  freqoently  icterfered  with,  and  sometimes  opposed,  those 
of  another.  Commerce  between  state  and  state  was  without  pro- 
tection, and  confidence  without  a  point  to  rest  on.  The  condition 
tli'c  4:ouiitry  was  then  in,  was  aptly  described  by  Pelatiah  Webster, 
ii'hen  he  said,  *^  thtrteen  staves  arid  ne*cr  a  hoop  will  not  make  a 
harrtir 

If,  then,  by  feaeralist  is  to  be  under stcod  oiie  who  was  for  ce- 
menting the  Union  by  a  general  government  oper:;:Ii!g  equnlly  over 
all  the  states, in  all  matters  that  embraced  the  couu2.or.  murest,nnd 
to  which  the  authority  of  the  states  severally  was  nui  adequaiv,  for 
no  one  state  can  make  laws  to  bind  another ;  if,  I  say,  by  nftJ*  rxdtst 
is  meant  a  person  of  this  description,  (and  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
name,)  I  ought  to  stand  first  on  the  list  of  federalists^  for  llic  pro- 
position for  establishing  a  general  government  over  the  Union,  came 
originally  from  me  in  1783,  in  a  written  memorial  to  Chautcrllur 
Livingston,  then  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  to  Congress,  Ilobcii 
Morris,  minister  of  finance,  and  his  associate,  Governeur  Morris,  u!I 
of  whom  are  now  living,  and  we  had  a  dinner  and  confeieucu  ai 
Robert  Morris's  on  the  subject.     The  occasion  was  as  foDo^'s : 

Congress  had  proposed  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  imported  arti- 
cles, the  money  to  be  applied  as  a  fund  towards  paying  the  Iiiii%*^c^t 
of  loans  to  be  borrowed  in  Holland.  The  resolve  was  sent  to  the 
Sjbvcral  states  to  be  enacted  into  a  law.  Rhode  Island  abM>;ua;lv 
refused.  I  was  at  the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  Rhode  Island  to  re.- 
son  with  them  on  the  subject.  Some  other  of  the  states  enacied  it 
with  alterations,  each  one  as  it  pleased.  Virginia  adopted  it,  ami 
afterwards  repealed  it,  and  the  affair  came  to  nothing. 

It  was  then  visible,  at  least  to  mo,  that  either  Con^reM  mu«i 
frame  the  laws  necessary  for  the  Union,  and  send  them  to  the  sevc< 
ral  states  to  be  enregistered  without  any  alteration,  which  v;-miki  ik 
itself  appear  like  usurpation  on  one  part,  and  /jassive  obedience  «h 
the  other,  or  some  method  must  be  devised  to  accomplish  thw  sau« 
end  by  constitutional  principles ;  and  the  proposition  I  made  in  tli(^ 
memorial  was,  to  add  a  continental  legislature  to  Congress^  to  he 
elected  by  the  several  states.  The  proposition  met  the  foil  appro- 
bation of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  It  was  addressed,  and  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  the  manner  of  bringing  it  forward.  Governeur 
Morris,  in  walking  with  mo  after  dinner,  wished  mo  to  throw  out 
the  idea  in  the  newspapers ;  I  replied,  that  I  did  not  like  to  be  al- 
ways the  proposer  of  new  things,  that  it  would  have  too  assuming 
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an  appearance ;  and  besides,  that  I  did  not  think  the  country  wom 
quite  torong  enough  to  he  put  right.  I  remember  giving  the  same 
reason  to  Dr.  Rush,  at  Philadelphia,  and  to  General  Gates,  at  whose 
quarters  I  spent  a  day  on  my  return  from  Rhode  Island,  and  I 
suppose  they  will  remember  it,  because  the  observation  seemed  to 
strike  them. 

But  the  embarrassments  increasing,  as  they  necessarily  must  from 
the  want  of  a  better  cemented  union,  the  state  of  Virginia  proposed 
holding  a  commercial  convention,  and  that  convention,  which  was 
not  sufficiently  numerous,  proposed  that  another  convention,  with 
more  extensive  and  better  defined  powers,  should  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, May  10, 1787, 

When  the  plan  of  the  federal  government,  formed  by  this  con- 
vention, was  proposed  and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
several  states,  it  was  strongly  objected  to  in  each  of  them.  But 
the  objections  were  not  on  anti-federal  grounds,  but  on  constitu- 
tional points.  Many  were  shocked  at  the  idea  of  placing,  what  is 
called,  executive  power,  in  the  bands  of' a  single  individual.  To 
them  it  had  too  much  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  military  go- 
vernment, or  a  despotic  one.  Others  objected  that  the  powers  given 
to  a  president  were  too  great,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious 
and  designing  man,  it  might  grow  into  tyranny,  as  it  did  in  England 
under  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  as  it  has  since  done  in  France.  A 
republic  must  not  only  be  so  in  its  principles,  but  in  its  forms.  The 
executive  part  of  the  federal  government  was  made  for  a  man,  and 
those  who  consented,  against  their  judgment,  to  place  executive 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  reposed  more  on  the 
supposed  moderation  of  the  person  they  had  in  view,  than  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  measure  itself. 

Two  considerations,  however,  overcame  all  objections.  The 
one  was,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  federal  government.  The 
other,  the  rational  reflection,  that  as  government  in  America  is 
founded  on  the  representative  system,  any  error  in  the  first  essay 
could  be  reformed  by  the  same  quiet  and  rational  process  by  which 
the  constitution  was  formed ;  and  that,  either  by  the  generation 
then  living,  or  by  those  who  were  to  succeed.  If  ever  America 
lose  sight  of  this  principle,  she  will  no  longer  be  the  land  of  liberty. 
The  father  will  become  the  assassin  of  the  rights  of  the  son,  and  his 
descendants  be  a  race  of  slaves. 

As  many  thousands  who  were  minors  are  grown  up  to  manhood 
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since  the  aaioe  o£federali$i  began,  it  became  necessary,  for  tbeir 
information^  to  go  back  and  show  the  origin  of  the  name,  which  is 
now  no  longer  what  it  originally  was ;  but  it  is  the  more  necessary 
to  do  thiSf  in  order  to  bring  forward,  in  the  open  face  of  day,  the 
apostacy  of  those  who  first  called  themselves  federalists. 

To  them  it  served  as  a  cloak  for  treason,  a  mask  for  tyranny. 
Scarcely  were  they  placed  in  the  seat  of  power  and  office,  than 
federalism  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  representative  system  of 
government,  the  pride  and  glory  of  America,  and  the  palladium  of 
her  liberties,  was  to  be  ovcrtlirown  and  abolished.  The  next  gene- 
ration was  not  to  be  free.  The  son  was  to  bend  his  neck  beneath 
the  father's  foot,  and  live,  deprived  of  his  riglits,  under  hereditary 
control.  Among  the  men  of  this  apostate  description,  is  to  be 
ranked  the  ex*president  John  Adams.  It  has  been  the  politica 
career  of  this  man  to  begin  with  hypocrisy,  proceed  with  arrogance, 
and  finish  in  contempt.  May  such  be  the  fate  of  all  such  charac- 
ters. 

I  iiave  had  doubts  of  John  Adams  ever  since  the  year  1776.  In 
a  conversation  with  me  at  that  time,  concerning  the  pamphlet  Cotih 
mon  Sense^  he  censured  it  because  it  attacked  the  English  form  of 
government.  John  was  for  independence  because  he  expected  to 
be  made  great  by  it ;  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive,  for  the 
surliness  of  his  temper  makes  him  an  awkward  hypocrite,  that  his 
head  was  as  full  of  kings,  queens,  and  knaves,  as  a  pack  of  cards. 
But  John  has  lost  deal. 

When  a  man  has  a  concealed  project  in  his  brain  that  he  wants 
to  bring  forward,  and  fears  will  not  succeed,  he  begins  with  it  as 
physicians  do  by  suspected  poison,  try  it  first  on  an  animal ;  if  it 
agree  with  the  stomach  of  the  animal,  he  makes  further  experi- 
ments, and  this  was  the  way  John  took.  His  brain  was  teeming 
with  projects  to  overturn  the  liberties  of  America,  and  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  government,  and  he  began  by  hinting  it  in  litde 
companies.  The  secretary  of  John  Jay,  an  excellent  |>ainter  and 
a  poor  politician,  told  mo,  in  presence  of  another  American,  Daniel 
Parker,  that  in  a  company  where  himself  was  present,  John  Adams 
talked  oT  making  the  government  hereditary,  and  that  as  Mr.  Wash- 
ington had  no  children,  it  should  be  made  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Lund  Washington.  John  had  not  impudence  enough  to  propose 
himself  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  old  French  Normandy  baron  did, 
who  offered  to  come  over  to  be  king  of  America,  and  if  Congress 
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did  not  accept  his  offer,  that  they  would  give  him  thirty  thousacnd 
|>ouiids  for  the  generosity  of  it ;  hat  John,  like  a  mole,  was  grubbing 
his  way  to  it  under  ground.  He  knew  that  Lund  Washington  was 
unknown,  for  nobody  had  heard  of  him,  and  that  as  the  presideiit 
had  no  cliiklren  to  succeed  him,  the  vice  president  had,  and  if  the 
treason  had  succeeded,  and  the  hint  with  it,  the  goldsmith  might  be 
sent  for  to  take  measure  of  the  head  of  Jolm  or  of  his  son  for  a 
golden  wig.  In  this  case,  the  good  people  of  Boston  might  have  for 
a  king  the  man  they  have  rejected  as  a  delegate.  The  representa* 
tive  system  b  fatal  to  ambition. 

Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  consummate  vanity  of  John  Adams,  and 
the  shallowness  i>f  his  judgment,  I  can  easily  picture  to  myself  that 
when  he  arrived  at  the  federal  city,  he  was  strutting  in  the  pomp  of 
his  imagination  before  the  presidential  house,  or  in  the  andience 
hall,  and  exulting  in  the  language  of  Nektchadnezsar,  '^  Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  that  I  ha^'e  built  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty  1"  But 
in  that  unfortunate  hour,  or  soon  after,  John,  like  Nebuchadnezzar, 
was  driven  from  among  men,  and  fled  with  the  speed  of  a  post 
horse. 

Some  of  John  Adamses  loyal  subjects,  I  see,  have  been  to  present 
him  with  an  address  on  his  birthday ;  but  the  language  tliey  use 
is  too  tame  for  the  occasion.  Birthday  addresses,  like  birthday 
odes,  should  not  creep  along  like  mildrops  down  a  cabbage  leaf, 
but  roll  in  a  torrent  of  poetical  metaphor.  I  will  give  ihem  a  spe- 
cimen for  the  next  year.    Here  it  is — 

When  an  Ant,  in  travelling  over  the  globe,  lift  up  its  foot,  and 
put  it  again  on  the  ^ound,  it  shakes  the  earth  to  its  centre :  but 
when  YOU,  the  mighty  Ant  of  the  East,  was  born,  dtc  dDc  dec, 
the  centre  jumped  upon  the  surface. 

This,  {^♦mtlemcn,  is  the  proper  style  of  addresses  from  well-bred 
ants  to  the  monarch  of  the  ant  hills ;  and  as  I  never  take  pay  for 
preaching,  praying,  politics,  or  poetry,  I  make  yon  a  present  of  it. 
Some  people  talk  of  impeaching  John  Adams ;  but  I  am  for  softer 
measures.  I  would  keep  him  to  make  fun  of.  He  will  then  answer 
one  of  the  ends  for  which  he  was  bom,  and  he  ought  to  be  thankftil 
that  I  am  arrived  to  take  his  part.  I  voted  in  earnest  to  save  the 
life  of  one  unfortunate  king,  and  I  now  vote  in  jest  to  save  another. 
It  is  my  fate  to  be  always  plagued  with  fools.  But  to  return  to 
federalism  and  apostacy. 

The  plan  of  the  leaders  of  the  faction  was  to  ovenfarow  the  liber- 
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ties  of  the  new  world,  and  place  government  on  the  corrupt  system 
of  the  old.  They  wanted  to  hold  their  power  by  a  more  lasting 
tenure  than  the  choice  of  their  constituents.  It  is  impossible  to 
account  for  their  conduct  and  the  measures  th^y  adopted  on  any 
other  ground.  But  to  accomplish  that  object*  a  standins  army  and 
a  prodigal  revenue  must  be  raised ;  and  to  obtain  tbesey  pretenioes 
must  be  invented  to  deceive.  Alarms  of  dangers  tlmt  did  not  exist 
even  in  imagination,  but  in  the  direct  spirit  of  lying,  wiere  spr^d 
abroad.  Apostacy  stalked  through  the  land  in  the  garb  of  patriot- 
ism, and  the  torch  of  treason  bliuded  for  a  while  the  flame  of  libei^. 

For  what  purpose  could  an  army  of  twenty-five  thoosaod  «eo  be 
wanted  T  A  single  reflection  might  have  taught  the  most  credidoos 
that  while  the  war  raged  between  France  and  England,  neither 
could  spare  a  man  to  invade  America.  For  what  purpose,  tbea, 
could  it  be  wanted  ?  The  case  carries  its  ow,a  explanatioop  It 
was  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  represoitatiye  systen, 
for  it  could  be  employed  (or  no  other.  Are  these  men  jedeiaUsts  t 
If  they  are,  they  are  federaliaed  to  deceive  and  to  deotroj. 

The  rage  against  Dr.  Logan's  patriotic  and  voluntary  mission  to 
France  was  excited  by  the  shame  they  felt  at  the  detection  of  the 
false  alarms  they  had  circulated.  As  to  the  opposition  given  fay 
the  remnant  of  the  faction  to  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  laid  on  daring 
the  former  administratFon,  it  is  easily  accounted  for«  The  rapeal 
of  those  taxes  was  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  those  wbo  laid 
them  on,  and  in  the  opposition  they  gave  in  thai  repeal,  they  are 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  criminals  standing  on  their  defence, 
and  the  country  has  passed  judgment  upon  theyn. 

THOMAS   PAINE. 

City  of  Washingtonj  LovM$  Hottl^ 
Nov,19  1802. 
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LETTER    III, 

To  BLVcr,  and  to  reject,  is  the  prerogative  of  a  free  people. 

Sinee  the  establishment  of  independence,  no  period  has  arrived, 
that  so  decidedly  proves  the  excellence  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  its  superiority  over  every  other,  as  the  time 
we  now  live  in.  Had  America  been  cursed  with  John  Adamses 
hereditary  mcnarchy^  or  Alexander  Hamilton's  senate  for  Ufe^  she 
must  have  sought,  in  the  doubtful  contest  of  civil  war,  what  she  now 
obtains  by  the  expression  of  public  will.  An  .appeal  to  elections, 
decides  better  than  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 

The  reign  of  terror  that  raged  in  America,  during  the  latter  end 
of  the  Washington  administration,  and  the  whole  of  that  of  Adams, 
is  enveloped  in  mystery  to  me.  That  there  were  men  in  the  go- 
vernment hostile  to  the  representative  system,  though  it  is  now  their 
overthrow,  was  once  their  boast,  and  therefore  the  fact  is  established 
against  them.  But  that  so  large  a  mass  of  the  people  should  be 
come  the  dupes  of  those  who  were  loading  them  with  taxes,  in  order 
to  load  them  with  chains,  and  deprive  them  of  the  right  of  election, 
can  be  ascribed  only  to  that  species  of  wildfire  rage,  lighted  up  by 
£ilsehood,  that  not  only  acts  without  reflection,  but  is  too  impetu- 
ous to  make  any. 

There  is  a  geVieral  and  striking  difference  between  the  genuine 
effects  of  troth  itself,  and  the  effects  of  falsehoods  believed  to  be 
truth.  Truth  is  naturally  benign ;  but  falsehood  believed  to  be 
truth  is  always  furious.  The  former  delights  in  serenity,  is  mild 
and  persuasive,  and  seeks  not  the  auxiliary  aid  of  invention.  The 
latter  sticks  at  nothing.  It  has  naturally  no  morals.  Every  lie  is 
welcome  that  suits  its  purpose.  It  is  the  innate  character  of  the 
the  thing,  to  act  in  this  manner,  and  the  criterion  by  which  it  may 
be  known,  whether  in  politics  or  religion.  When  any  thing  is  at- 
tempted to  be  supported  by  lying,  it  is  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  thing  so  supported  is  a  lie  also.  The  stock  on  which  a  lie  can 
be  engrafted  must  be  of  the  same  species  as  the  graf). 

What  is  become  of  the  mighty  clamor  of  French  invasions,  and 
the  cry  that  our  country  is  in  danger,  and  taxes  and  armies  must  be 
raised  to  defend  it  T  The  danger  is  fled  with  the  faction  that  created 
it,  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  money  is  fled  too.  It  is  I  only  that 
iiave  committed  the  hostility  of  invasion,  and  all  the  artillery  of  pop 
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guns  arc  prepared  for  action  Poor  fellows^  how  they  ibam  !  They 
set  half  their  own  partisans  in  laughter ;  for  among  ridiculous 
things,  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  ridiculous  rage.  But  I  hope 
they  will  not  leave  off.  I  shall  lose  half  my  greatness  when  they 
cease  to  lie. 

So  far  as  respects  myself,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  and  a  right 
to  say,  that  the  leaders  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  America,  and  the 
leaders  of  tho  reign  of  terror  in  France,  during  the  time  of  Kobes- 
pierrc,  were  in  character  the  same  sort  of  men ;  or  how  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for,  that  I  was  persecuted  by  both  at  the  same  time? 
When  I  was  voted  out  of  the  French  Convention,  the  reason  assign- 
ed for  it  was,  that  I  was  a  foreigner.  When  Robespierre  had  me 
seized  in  the  night,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Luxembourg,  (where  I 
remained  eleven  months,)  he  assigned  no  reason  for  It.'  But  when 
he  proposed  bringing  me  to  the  tribunal,  which  was  like  sending 
me  at  once  to  the  scaffold,  he  then  assigned  a  reason,  and  the  rea- 
son was,ybr  the  interest  of  America  as  well  as  6f  Frante.  "  Pour 
Vinteret  dt  VAmerique  autant  que  de  la  Prante,**  The  words 
are  in  his  own  hand  writing,  and  reported  to  the  Convention  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  his  papers,  and  are  printed  in  their 
report,  wirii  this  reflection  added  to  them,  •'  Why  Thomas  Paine 
more  than  another?  Because  he  contributed  to  the  liberty  of  both 
worlds,*' 

There  must  have  been  a  coalition  in  sentiment,  if  nOt  in  feet, 
between  the  terrorists  of  America  and  the  terrorists  of  Frames,  and 
Robespierre  must  have  known  it,  or  he  could  not  have  had  the  idea 
of  putting  America  into  the  bill  of  accusation  against  me.  Y 
these  men,  these  terrorists  of  the  new  worid,  who  were  waiting  ir 
the  devotion  of  their  hearts,  for  the  joyful  news  of  ray  destruction, 
are  the  same  banditti^ho  are  now  bellowing  in  all  the  hacknied 
language  of  hacknied  hypocrisy,  about  humanity,  and  piety,  and 
often  about  something  they  call  infidelity,  and  th^y  finish  with  the 
chorus  of  Crucify  kim^  crucify  him,  I  am  become  so  famou 
among  them,  they  cannot  eat  or  drink  without  me.  I  serve  them  as 
a  standing  disln  and  they  cannot  make  up  a  bill  of  fare  if  I  am  not 
in  it. 

But  there  is  one  dish,  and  that  the  choicest  of  all,  that  they  have 
not  presented  on  the  table,  and  it  is  time  they  should.  They  have 
not  yet  accused  Providence  of  infidelity.  Yet  according  to  their 
outrageous  piety,  she  must  be  as  bad  as  Thomas  Paine ;  she  has  pro-> 
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Cected  him  m  all  his  dangers,  patroDize4  him  in  all  hb  undertakings, 
encouraged  him  in  all  his  ways,  and  rewarded  him  at  last  by  bring- 
ing him  in  safety  and  in  health  to  the  promised  land.  This  b  more 
than  she  did  by  the  Jews,  the  chosen  people,  that  they  tell  us  she 
brought  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the  house  of  bondage ; 
for  they  all  died  in  the  wilderness,  and  Moses  toow 

I  was  one  of  the  nine  members  that  composed  the  first  Commit- 
tee of  Constitution.  Six  of  tliem  have  been  destroyed.  Sieyes 
and  myself  have  survived — he  by  bending  with  the  times,  and  I  by 
not  bending.  The  other  survivor  joined  Robespierre,  he  was  seiz- 
ed and  imprisoned  in  hb  turn,  and  sentenced  to  transportation.  He 
has  since  apologized  to  me  for  having  signed  the  warrant,  by  say- 
ing, he  felt  himself  in  danger  and  was  obliged  to  do  it. 

Herault  Sechelles,  an  acquaintance  of  Mr,  JeiTerson,  and  a  good 
patriot,  was  my  suppliant  as  member  of  the  Committee  of  Consti- 
tution, that  is,  he  was  to  supply  my  place,  if  I  had  not  accepted  or 
resigned,  being  next  in  number  of  votes  to  me.  He  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Luxembourg  with  me,  was  taken  to  the  tribunal  and  the  guil- 
lotine, and  I,  hb  principal,  was  lef\. 

There  were  two  foreigners  in  the  Convention,  Anarcharsis  Cloots 
and  myself.  We  were  both  put  out  of  the  Convention  by  the  same 
vote,  arrested  by  the  same  order,  and  carried  to  prison  together  the 
same  night.  He  was  taken  to  the  guillotine,  and  I  was  again  left. 
Joel  Barlow  was  with  us  when  we  went  to  prboo. 

Joseph  Lebon,  one  of  the  vilest  characters  that  ever  existed,  and 
who  made  the  streets  of  Arras  run  with  blood,  was  my  suppliant^ 
as  member  of  the  Convention  for  the  department  of  the  Pas  de 
Calais.  When  I  was  put  out  of  the  Convention  he  eame  and  took 
my  place.  When  I  was  liberated  from  prison  and  voted  again  into 
the  Convention,  he  was  sent  to  the  same  prbon  and  took  my  place 
there,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  guillotine  instead  of  me.  He  supplied 
my  place  all  the  way  through. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  persons  were  taken  out  of  the  Lux- 
embourg in  one  night,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  of  them  guillotined 
next  day,  of  which  1  now  know  I  was  to  hate  been  one  ;  and  the 
manner  I  escaped  that  fate  is  curious,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of 
accident. 

The  room  in  which  I  was  lodged  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and 

ne  of  a  long  range  of  rooms  under  a  gallery,  and  the  door  of  it 

opened  outward  and  flat  against  the  wall ;  so  that  when  it  was 

H 
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open  the  inside  of  the  door  appeared  outward,  and  the  contrary 
when  it  was  shut  I  had  three  comrades,  fellow  prisoners  with  me, 
Joseph  Vanhuile  of  Bruges,  since  president  of  the  municipality  of 
tliat  town,  Michael,  and  Robbins  Bastini,  of  Louvain. 

When  persons  by  scores  and  by  hundreds  were  to  be  taken  oat 
of  tlie  prbon  for  the  guillotine  it  was  always  done  in  the  night,  and 
those  who  performed  that  office  had  a  private  mark  or  signal,  by 
which  they  knew  what  rooms  to  go  to,  and  what  number  to  take. 
We,  as  I  have  said,  were  four,  and  the  door  of  our  room  was  mark- 
ed, unobserved  by  us,  with  that  number  in  chalk ;  but  it  happened, 
if  happening  is  a  proper  word,  tliat  the  mark  was  put  on  when  the 
door  was  open,  and  flat  against  the  wall,  and  thereby  came  on  the 
inside  when  we  shut  it  at  night,  and  the  destroying  angel  passed  by 
it.  A  few  days  afler  this,  Robespierrb  fell,  and  Mr.  Monroe  arrived 
and  reclaimed  me,  and  invited  me  to  his  house. 

During  the  whole  of  my  imprisonment,  prior  to  the  fail  of  Robes- 
pierre, there  was  no  time  when  I  could  think  my  life  worth  twenqr- 
four  hours,  and  my  mind  was  made  up  to  meet  its  fate.  The 
Americans  in  Paris  went  in  a  body  to  the  Convention  to  reclaim 
me,  hut  without  success.  There  was  no  party  among  them  with 
respect  to  me.  My  only  hope  then  rested  on  the  government  of 
America,  that  it  would  remember  me.  But  the  icy  heart  of  ingrati- 
tude, in  whatever  man  it  be  placed,  has  neither  feeling  nor  sense  of 
honor.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Jeflerson  has  served  to  wipe  away  the  re- 
proach, and  done  justice  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  America. 

When  a  party  was  forming,  in  the  latter  end  of  seventy-seven, 
and  beginning  of  seventy-eight,  of  which  John  Adams  was  one,  to 
remove  Mr.  Washington  from  the  command  of  the  army  on  the 
complaint  that  he  did  nothing,  I  wrote  the  fifth  number  of  die  Cri- 
sis, and  published  it  at  Lancaster,  (Congress  then  being  at  York- 
town,  in  Pennsylvania,)  to  ward  off  that  meditated  blow :  for  though 
I  well  knew  that  the  black  times  of  seventy-six  was  the,  natural  con- 
sequence of  his  want  of  military  judgment  in  the  choice  of  positions 
into  which  the  army  was  put  about  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  1 
could  see  no  possible  advantage,  and  nothing  but  mischief,  that 
could  arise  by  distracting  the  army  into  parties,  which  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  intended  motion  gone  on. 

Oeneral  Lee,  who,  with  a  sarcastic  genius.  Joined  a  great  fund  of 
nnAitary  knowledge,  was  perfectly  right  when  he  said,  "  We  have 
no  business  on  islands,  and  in  the  bottom  of  bogs,  where  the  enemy ^ 
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hy  the  aid  of  Us  ships^  can  bring  iU  lahoU  force  against  apart  of 
ours  and  shut  it  up.  This  bad  like  to  have  been  the  case  at  New 
York,' and  it  was  the  case  at  Fort  Washiagton,  and  woukl  have  been 
the  case  at  Fort  Lee  if  Genera]  Greene  had  not  moved  instantly 
off  on  the  £jrst  news  of  the  enemy's  approach,  i  was  with  Greene 
through  the  whole  of  that  affair,  and  know  it  perfectly. 

But  though  I  came  forward  in  defence  of  Mr.  Washington  when 
he  was  attacked,  and  made  the  best  that  could  be  made  of  a  series 
of  blunders  that  had  nearly  ruined  the  country,  lie  kft  me  to  perish 
when  I  was  in  prison.  But  as  I  told  him  of  it  in  his  life-time,  I 
should  not  now  bring  it  up,  if  the  ignorant  impertineace  of  some  of 
the  federal  papers,  who  are  pushing  Mr.  Washington  ferward  as 
their  stalking  horse,  did  not  make  it  necessary. 

That  gendeman  did  not  perform  bis  part  in  the  revolution  beb- 
ter,  nor  with  more  honor,  than  I  did  mine,  and  the  one  part  was  as 
necessary  as  the  other.  He  accepted  as  a  present,  (though  he  was 
already  rich,)  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  in  America,  and  1^ 
me  to  occupy  six  feot  of  earth  in  France.  I  wisbtfor  his  own  repu- 
tation, he  had  acted  with  more  justice.  But  it  was  always  known 
of  Mr.  Washington,  by  ^  those  who  best  knew  him,  that  he  was  of 
such  an  icy  and  death-like  constitution,  that  be  neither  loved  Us 
friends  nor  hated  his  enemies.  But,  foe  this  as  it  may « I  see  no  rea- 
son that  a  difierence  between  Mr.  Washington,  and  mo  should  be 
made  a  theme  of  discord  with  other  people.  /There  are  those  who 
may  see  merit  in  both,  without  making  themselves  partisans  of 
either,  and  with  this  redection  I  close  the  subject. 

As  to  the  hypocritical  abuse  thrown  out  by  the  federalists  on 
o^r  subjects,  I  recommend  to  them  the  observance  of  a  command- 
ment that  existed  before  either  Christian  or  Jew  existed. 

«•  Thou  shalt  m&lre  a  covenant  with  thy  sensei. 

«« With  thine  eje,  that  it  behold  no  evil. 

«*  With  thine  ear,  that  it  hear  no  evil. 

«*  With  thy  tongue,  that  it  apeak  no  evil. 

«•  With  thy  hawia,  that  they  eommit  no  evil.** 

If  the  federalisu  will  follow  this  commandment,  they  will  leavo 
off  lying. 

THOMAS   PAINE. 
Federal  City,  LoveWs  Hotels 
Nov.  26,1802. 
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LETTER  IV. 

As  Congress  is  on  die  poiot  of  meeting,  the  public  papers  wtt 
necessarily  be  occupied  with  the  debates  of  the  ensuing  lessioii, 
and  as,  in  consequence  of  my  bng  absence  from  America,  my  pri^ 
▼ate  affairs  reqliire  my  attendance,  (for  it  is  necessary  I  do  this,  or 
I  could  not  preserve,  as  I  do,  my  independence,)  I  shall  close  my 
address  to  the  public  with  this  letter. 

I  congratalate  them  op  the  success  of  the  late  elections,  and  ikat 
with  the  additional  conjfidence,  that  while  honest  men  are  chosen 
and  wise  measures  pursued,  neither  the  treason  of  apostacy,  masked 
under  the  name  of  federalism,  of  «vhich  I  have  spoken  in  my  second 
letter,  nor  the  intrigues  of  foreign  emissaries,  acting  in  concert  with 
that  mask,  can  prevaiL 

As  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  papers  calling  themselves  ,/Mfera?, 
a  name  that  apostacy  has  taken,  it  can  hurt  nobody  but  the  party 
or  the  persons  who  support  such  papers^  There  is  naturally  a 
wholesome  pride  in  the  public  mind  that  revolts  at  open  vulgarity. 
It  feels  itself  dishonored  even  by  hearing  it,  as  a  chaste  woman  feels 
dishonor  hy  hearing  obscenity  she  cannot  avoid.  It  can  smile  at 
wit,  or  be  diverted  with  strokes  of  satirical  humor,  hat  it  ^stesu  the 
blackguard*  The  same  sense  of  propriety  that  governs  in  private 
companies,  governs  in  public  life.  If  a  man  in  company  vTuns  his 
wit  upon  another,  it  may  draw  a  smile  from  some  persona  present, 
but  as  soon  as  he  turns  a  blackguard  in  his  language^  the  company 
gives  him  up ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  public  life.  The  enrent  of  the 
late  election  shows  this  to  be  true  ;  for  in  propordon  as  those  pa- 
pers have  become  more  and  more  vulgar  and  abusive,  the  elections 
have  gone  more  and  more  against  the  party  they  support,  or  that 
supports  them.  Their  predecessor,  Porcupine^  had  wit-^these  scrib* 
biers  have  none.  But  as  soon  as  his  blackguardum  (for  it  is  the 
proper  name  of  it)  outrun  his  wit,  he  was  abandoned  by  every  body 
but  the  English  minister  that  protected  him. 

The  Spanish  proverb  says,  ^^  there  never  was  a  cover  large 
enough  to  hide  itself  ;^^  and  the  proverb  applies  to  the  case  of  those 
papers  and  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  faction  that  supports  them. 
The  falsehoods  they  fabricate,  and  the  abuse  they  circulate,  is  a 
cover  to  hide  something  from  being  seen,  but  it  is  not  large  enough 
to  hide  itself.    It  is  as  a  tub  thrown  out  to  the  whale  to  prevent  its 
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attacking  and  sinking  the  vesseL  They  want  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  public  from  thinking  about,  or  inquiring  into,  the  measures 
of  the  late  administration,  and  the  reason  why  so  much  public  mo- 
ney wms  raised  and  expended ;  and  so  far  as  a  lie  today,  and  a  new 
one  tomorrow,  will  answer  tbb  purpose,  h  answers  theirs.  It  is 
nothing  to  them  whether  they  be  believed  or  not,  ibr  if  the  negative 
purpose  be  answered,  the  main  point  is  answered  to  them. 

He  that  picks  your  pocket  always  tries  to  make  you  look  another 
way.  "  Look,"  says  he,  **  at  yon  roan  t'other  side  the  street*-^what 
a  nose  he  has  got?-^Lord,  yonder  is  a  chimney  on  (ire!-^Do  you 
see  yon  man  going  along  in  the  salamander  great  coatt  That  is  the 
very  man  that  stole  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  sold  it  to  a  coun- 
tryman for  a  gold  watch,  and  it  set  his  breeches  on  fire !"  Now 
the  man  that  has  his  hand  in  your  pocket,  does  not  care  a  farthing 
whether  you  believe  what  he  says  or  not.  All  his  aim  is  to  prevent 
your  looking  at  kirn;  and  this  is  the  case  wtth  the  remnant  of  the 
federal  faction*  The  leaders  of  it  have  imposed  upon  the  country, 
and  they  want  to  turn  the  attention  of  it  from  the  subject. 

In  taking  up  any  public  matter,  I  have  never  made  it  a  eonsider- 
ation,  and  never  will,  whether  it  be  popular  or  unpopular ;  but 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  The  ri^t  will  always  become  the 
popular,  if  it  has  courage  to  show  itself,  and  the  shortest  way  is 
always  a  straight  line.  1  despise  expedients,  they  are  the  gutter  hole 
of  politics,  and  the  sink  where  reputation  dies.  In  the  present  case, 
as  in  every  other,  I  cannot  be  accused  of  using  any ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  thousands  will  hereaAer  be  ready  to  say,  as  Qavemiwr 
Morris  saki  to  me,  after  having  abused  me  pretty  handsomely  in 
Congress,  for  the  opposition  I  gave  the  fraudulent  demand  of  8ilas 
Deane  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling :  **  Well!  we  were  all  duped^ 
and  I  among  the  restP^ 

'  Were  the  late  administration  to  be  called  upon  to  give  reasons 
for  the  expense  it  put  the  country  to,  it  can  give  none.  The  dan- 
ger of  an  invanon  was  a  bubble  that  served  as  a  cover  to  raise  taxes 
and  armies  to  be  employed  on  some  other  purpose.  But  if  the 
people  of  America  believed  it  true,  the  cheerfolness  with  which  they 
supported  those  measures  and  paid  those  taxes,  is  an  evidence  of 
their  patriotism;  and  if  they  supposed  me  their  enemy,  though  in 
that  supposition  they  did  me  injustice,  it  was  not  injustice  in  them. 
He  that  acts  as  he  believes,  though  he  may  act  wrong,  is  not  con- 
scious of  wrong. 
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But  though  there  was  no  danger,  no  thanks  are  due  to  the  lato 
adminbtration  for  it.  They  sought  to  hlow  up  a  flame  between 
the  two  countries;  and  so  intent  were  they  upon  this,  that  they 
went  out  of  their  way  to  accomplish  it.  In  a  letter  which  the  se- 
cretary of  state,  Timothy  Pickering,  wrote  to  Mr.  Skipwith,  the 
American  Consul  at  Paris,  he  broke  off  from  the  official  subject  oi 
his  letter,  to  thank  God^  in  very  exulting  language,  that  the  Rus^ 
sums  had  cut  the  French  army  to  pieces,  Mr.  Skipwith,  after 
showing  me  the  letter,  very  prudently  concealed  it. 

It  was  the  injudicious  and  wicked  acrimony  of  this  letter,  and 
some  other  like  conduct  of  the  then  secretary  of  state,  that  occa- 
sioned me,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  government,  to  say,  that  if 
there  was  any  official  business  to  be  done  in  France,  till  a  regular 
minister  could  be  appointed,  it  could  not  be  trusted  to  a  more  pro- 
per person  than  Mr.  Skipwith. 

*'  He  is,*'  "  said  I,  "  on  honest  man^  and  will  do  business,  and 
that  with  good  manners  to  the  government  he  is  commissioned  to  act 
with.  A  faculty  which  that  bkar,  Timothy  Pickering,  wanted, 
and  which  the  beir  of  that  bear,  John  Adams,  never  possessed.** 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  friend,  in  177T,  and  which  was  put 
unsealed  under  cover  to  Colonel  Burr,  I  expressed  a  satisfaction 
that  Mr.  Jefferson,  since  he  was  not  president,  had  accepted  the 
vice  presidency,  *^for,**  said  I,  *'^John  Adams  has  such  a  talent  for 
blundering  and  offending,  it  will  be  neussary  to  keep  an  eye  over 
him.**  He  has  now  sufficiently  proved,  that  though  I  have  not  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  I  have  the  gifl  of  judging  right  And  all  the 
world  knows,  for  it  cannot  help  knowing,  that  to  judge  rightly,  and 
to  write  clearly,  and  that  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects ;  to  be  able  to 
command  thought,  and,  as  it  were,  to  play  witfi  it  at  pleasure,  and 
be  always  roaster  of  one's  temper  in  writing,  is  tlie  faculty  only  of  a 
serene  mind,  and  the  attributeof  a  happy  and  philosophical  tempera- 
ment. The  scribblers,  who  know  me  not,  and  who  fill  their  papers 
with  paragraphs  about  me,  beskles,  their  want  of  talents,  drink  too 
many  slings  and  drams  in  a  morning,  to  have  any  chance  with  me. 
But,  poor  fellows  i  they  must  do  something  for  the  little  pittance 
they  get  from  their  employers.     This  is  my  apology  for  them. 

My  anxiety  to  get  back  to  America  was  great  for  many  years. 
It  is  the  country  of  my  heart,  and  the  place  of  my  political  and  lite- 
rary birth.  It  was  the  American  revolution  that  made  me  an  author, 
ind  forced  into  action  the  mind  that  had  been  dormant,  and  had 
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no  wish  for  public  life,  nor  has  it  now.  By  the  accounts  I  received, 
she  appeared  to  me  to  be  going  wrong,  and  that  some  meditated 
treason  against  her  liberties  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  her  government. 
I  heard  that  my  friends  were  oppressed,  and  I  longed  to  take  my 
standing  among  them,  and  if  "  other  times  to  try  men^s  souls^^  were 
to  arrive,  that  I  might  bear  my  share.  But  my  efforts  to  return 
were  ineffectual. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Monroe  had  made  a  good  standing  with  the  French 
government,  for  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor  had  made  his  recep- 
tion as  minister  difficult,  he  wanted  to  send  despatches  to  his  own 
government  by  a  person  to  whom  he  could  confide  a  verbal  com- 
munication, and  he  fixed  his  choice  on  me.  He  then  applied  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  for  a  passport ;  but  as  I  had  been  voted 
again  into  the  Convention,  it  was  only  the  Convention  that  could 
give  the  passport ;  and  as  an  application  to  them  for  that  purpose, 
would  have  made  my  going  publicly  known,  I  was  obliged  to  sus- 
tain the  disappointment,  and  Mr.  Monroe  to  lose  the  opportunity. 

When  that  gentleman  left  France  to  return  to  Ameiica,  I  was  to 
have  gone  with  him.  It  was  fortunate  I  did  not.  The  vessel  he 
sailed  in  was  visited  by  a  British  frigate,  that  searched  every  part  of 
it,  and  down  to  the  hold,  for  Thomas  Paine.  I  then  went,  the  same 
year,  to  embark  at  Havre.  But  several  British  frigates  were  cruis- 
ing in  sight  of  the  port  who  knew  I  was  tliere,  and  I  had  to  return 
again  to  Paris.  Seeing  myself  thus  cut  off  from  every  opportunity 
that  was  in  my  power  to  command,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Jeflerson,  that, 
if  the  fate  of  the  election  should  put  him  in  the  chair  of  the  presi- 
dency, and  he  should  have  occasion  to  send  a  fr^ate  to  France,  he 
would  give  me  the  opportunity  of  returning  by  it,  which  he  did. 
But  I  declined  coming  by  the  Maryland,  the  vessel  that  was  oflered 
me,  and  waited  for  tlie  frigate  that  was  to  bring  the  new  minister, 
Mr.  Chancellor  Livingston)  to  France ;  but  that  fKgatc  was  ordered 
round  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and  as  at  that  time  the  war  was  over, 
and  the  British  cruisers  called  in,  I  could  come  any  way.  I  then 
agreed  to  come  with  Commodore  Barney  in  a  vessel  be  had  en* 
gaged.  It  was  again  fortunate  I  did  not,  for  the  vessel  sunk  at  sea, 
and  the  people  were  preserved  in  the  boat. 

Had  half  the  number  of  evils  befallen  me  that  the  number  of 
dangers  amount  to  through  wliidi  1  have  been  preserved,  there  are 
those  who  would  ascribe  it  to  the  wrath  of  heaven  ;  why  then  do 
they  not  ascribe  my  preservation  to  the  protecting  favor  of  heaven  T 
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Even  in  my  worldly  concerns  I  have  been  blessed.  The  little  pro- 
perty I  left  in  America,  and  which  I  cared  nothing  about,  not  even 
to  receive  the  rent  of  it,  has  been  increasing  in  the  value  of  its  capi- 
tal more  than  eight  hundred  dollars  every  year,  for  the  fourteen 
years  and  more  that  I  have  been  absent  from  lU  I  am  now  in  my 
circumstances  independent ;  and  my  economy  makes  me  lich*  As 
to  my  health,  it  is  perfectly  good,  and  I  leave  the  w(Mrld  to  judge  of 
the  stature  of  my  mind.  I  am  in  eyery  instance  a  living  contradic- 
tion to  the  mortified  federalists. 

In  my  publications,  I  follow  the  rule  I  began  with  in  Comuum 
Sense,  that  is,  to  consult  nobody,  nor  to  let  any  body  see  wiiat  I 
write  till  it  appears  publicly.  Were  I  to  do  otherwise,  the  case  would 
be,  that  between  the  timidity  of  some,  who  are  so  afraid  of  doing 
wrong,  that  they  never  do  right,  the  puny  judgment  of  others,  and 
the  despicable  craft  of  preferring  expedient  to  rights  as  if  the  world 
was  a  world  of  babies  in  leading  strings,  I  should  get  forward  with 
nothing.  My  path  is  a  right  line,  as  straight  and  clear  to  me  as  a 
ray  of  light.  The  boldness  (if  they  will  have  it  to  be  so)  with  which 
I  speak  on  any  subject,  is  a  compliment  to  the  judgment  of  the  read- 
er. It  is  like  saying  to  hiatal  treat  you  as  a  man  and  not  as  a  child. 
With  respect  to  any  worldly  object,  as  it  is  impossible  to  discoi«r 
any  in  me,  therefore  what  I  do,  and  my  manner  of  domg  it,  ought  to 
be  ascribed  to  a  good  motive. 

In  a  great  aficiir,  where  the  happiness  of  man  is  at  stake,  I  love 
to  work  for  nothing;  and  so  fully  am  I  under  the  influence  of  this 
principle,  that  I  should  lose  the  spirit,  the  pleasure,  and  the  pride  of 
it,  were  I  conscious  that  I  looked  for  reward  ;  and  with  this  deda 
ration,  I  take  my  leave  for  the  present. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Federal  City,  Lovett's  Hotel, 
Decs   1802. 
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LETTER    V. 


TowAEDS  the  latter  end  of  last  December,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  venerable  patriot,  Samuel  Adams,  dated  Boston,  Nov.  SO. 
It  came  by  a  private  hand,  which  I  suppose  was  the  cause  of  the 
delay.  I  wrote  Mr.  Adams  an  auswer,  dated  Jan.  1st,  and  that  I 
might  be  certain  of  his  receiving  it,  and  also  that  I  might  know  of 
that  reception,  I  desired  a  friend  of  mine  at  Washington  to  put  it 
under  cover  to  some  friend  of  his  at  Boston,  and  desire  h^m  to 
present  it  to  Mr.  Adams.  The  letter  was  accordingly  put  under 
cover  whfle  I  was  present,  and  given  to  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
post  office  to  seal  and  put  in  the  mail.  The  clerk  put  it  in  his 
pocket  book,  and  either  forgot  to  put  it  into  the  mail,  or  supposed 
he  had  done  so  among  other  letters.  The  post-master  general,  on 
learning  this  mistake,  informed  me  of  it,  last  Saturday,  and  as  the 
cover  was  then  out  of  date,  the  letter  was  put  under  a  new  cover, 
with  the  same  request,  and  forwarded  by  the  post.  I  felt  concern  at 
this  accident,  lest  Mr.  Adams  should  conclude  I  was  unmindful 
of  his  attention  to  me;  and  therefore,  lest  any  further  accident 
shoukl  prevent  or  delay  his  receiving  it,  as  weH  as  to  relieve  myself 
from  that  concern,  I  give  the  letter  an  opportimity  of  reaching  him 
by  the  newspapers.  I  am  the  more  induced  to  do  this,  because 
some  manuscript  copies  have  been  taken  of  both  letters,  and 
therefore,  there  is  a  possibility  of  imperfect  copies  getting  into  print ; 
and  besides  this,  if  some  of  the  federal  printers  (for  I  hope  they  are 
not  all  base  alike)  could  get  hold  of  a  copy,  they  would  make  no 
scruple  of  altering  it,  and  publishing  it  as  mine.  I  therefore  send 
you  the  original  letter,  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  my  own  copy  of  the 
answer. 

THOMAS    PAINE. 

Federal  City. 
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LETTER  VI. 

Boston,  Nov.  30, 1802L 

Sir: 

I  have  frequently  with  pleasure  reflected  on  your  services  to  my 
native  and  your  adopted  countr}*.  Your  Common  Seoae  mod  your 
Crisis  unquestionably  awakened  the  public  mind,  and  led  the  people 
loudly  to  call  for  a  declaration  of  onr  national  independence.  I 
therefore  esteemed  you  as  a  warm  friend  to  the  liberty  and  lasting, 
welfare  of  the  human  race.  But  when  I  heard  that  you  had  turned 
your  mind  tc  a  defence  of  infidelity,  I  felt  myself  much  astonished 
and  more  grieved,  that  you  had  attempted  a  measure  so  injurious  to 
the  feelings  s^  so  repugnant  to  the  true  interest  of  so  great  a  part 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  people  of  New  England, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  a  scripture  phrase,  are  fast  returning  to 
their  first  love.  Will  you  excite  among  them  the  spirit  of  angry 
controversy,  at  a  time  when  they  are  hastening  to  unity  and  peace t 
I  am  told  that  some  of  our  newspapers  have  announced  your  inten- 
tion to  publish  an  additional  pamphlet  upon  the  principles  of  yoor 
Age  of  Reason.  Do  you  think  that  your  pen,  or  the  pen  of  any 
other  man,  car  unchristianize  the  mass  of  our  citizens,  or  have  you 
hopes  of  converting  a  few  of  them  to  assist  you  in  so  bad  a  cause  t 
We  ought  to  think  ourselves  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  opinioD 
without  the  danger  of  persecution  by  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law. 

Our  friend,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  has  been  calumni- 
ated for  his  liberal  sentiments,  by  men  who  have  attributed  that 
liberality  to  a  latent  design  to  promote  the  cause  of  infidelity.  This 
and  all  other  slanders  have  been  made  without  a  shadow  of  proof. 
Neither  religion  nor  liberty  can  long  subsist  in  the  tiunult  of  alterca- 
tion, and  amidst  the  noise  and  violence  of  faction. 
Feliz  qui  cauius 
Adieu. 

SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Paine* 
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LETTER  VII. 

to  samuel  adams. 

Mt  dear  and  venerable  friend, 

I  RECEIVED  with  great  pleasure  your  friendly  and  aflectionate 
letter  of  Nov.  SOth,  and  I  thank  you  also  for  the  frankness  of  it. 
Between  men  in  pursuit  of  truth,  and  whose  object  is  the  happiness 
of  man  both  here  and  hereafter,  there  ought  to  be  no  reserve. 
Even  error  has  a  claim  to  indulgence,  if  not  to  respect,  when  it  is 
believed  to  be  truth.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  afiectionate  re- 
membrance of  what  you  style  my  services  in  awakening  the  public 
mind  to  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  supporting  it  after  it 
was  declared.  I  also,  like  you,  have  oAen  looked  back  on  those 
times,  and  have  thought,  that  if  independence  had  not  been  de- 
clared at  the  time  it  was,  the  public  mind  could  not  have  been 
brought  up  to  it  afterwards.  It  will  immediately  occur  to  you« 
who  were  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  things  at 
that  time,  that  I  allude  to  the  black  times  of  seveniy-^nz;  for  though 
I  know,  and  you  my  friend  also  know,  they  were  no  other  than  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  military  blunders  of  that  campaign, 
the  country  might  have  viewed  them  as  proceeding  from  a  natoral 
inability  to  support  its  cause  against  the  enemy,  and  have  sunk  un- 
der the  despondency  of  that  misconceived  idea.  Tlus  was  the 
impression  against  which  it  was  necessary  the  country  should  be 
strongly  animated. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  your  letter,  on  which  I  shall 
be  as  frank  with  you  as  you  are  with  me.  '*  But  (say  you)  when  I 
heard  you  had  turned  your  mind  to  a  defence  of  infidelity^  I  felt 
myself  much  astonished,"  6lc*  What,  my  good  friend,  do  you 
call  believing  in  God  infidelity  1  for  that  is  the  great  point  mention- 
ed in  the  Age  of  Reason  against  all  divided  beliefs  and  allegorical 
divinities.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  (Dr.  Watson)  not  only  ac- 
knowledges this,  but  pays  me  some  compliments  upon  it,  in  his 
answer  to  the  second  part  of  that  work.  ''  There  is  (says  he)  a 
philosophical  sublimity  in  some  of  your  ideas,  when  speaking  of 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe." 

What  then,  my  much  esteemed  friend,  (for  I  do  not  respect  you 
the  less  because  we  differ,  and  that  perhaps  not  much,  in  religious 
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sentiments,)  what,  I  ask,  is  the  thing  called  infidelity?  li  wegp 
back  to  your  ancestors  and  mine,  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago, 
for  we  must  have  fathers,  and  grandfathers,  or  we  should  not  have 
been  here,  we  shall  find  them  praying  to  saints  and  virgins,  and  be* 
lieving  in  purgatory  and  transubstantiation ;  and  therefore,  all  of  us 
are  infidels  according  to  our  forefathers*  belief.  If  ve  go  back  tb 
times  more  ancient,  we  shall  again  be  infideb  according  to  the  be 
lief  of  some  other  forefathers. 

The  case,  my  friend,  is,  that  the  world  has  been  ovemm  witl 
iable  and  creed  of  human  invention,  with  sectaries  of  whole  naliow 
against  other  nations,  and  sectaries  of  those  sectaries  in  each  ol 
them  against  each  other.  Every  sectary,  except  the  Quakers,  have 
been  persecutors.  Those  who  fled  from  persecution,  persectited  in 
their  turn,  and  it  is  thb  confusion  of  creeds  that  has  filled  the  world 
with  persecution,  and  deluged  it  with  blood.  Even  the  depradatioa 
on  your  commerce  by  tl)e  Barbary  powers,  sprang  from  the  crusades 
of  the  church  agamst  those  powers.  It  was  a  war  of  creed  against 
creed,  each  boasting  of  God  for  its  author,  and  reviling  each  other 
with  the  name  of  infidel.  If  I  do  not  believe  as  you  believe,  it 
[nx)ves  that  you  do  not  believe  as  I  believe,  and  this  is  all  that  It 
proves. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  union  wherein  all  religioiis  meet, 
and  diat  is  the  first  article  of  every  man's  creed,  and  of  every  na- 
tion's creed,  that  has  any  creed  at  all,  /  believe  n  G&d.  Thote 
who  rest  here,  and  there  are  millions  who  do,  cannot  be  wrong  m 
iar  as  their  creed  goes.  Those  who  choose  to  go  farther  may  be 
tffrongy  for  it  is  impossible  that  all  can  be  right,  since  thefe  is  so 
much  contradiction  among  them.  The  first,  therefore,  are,  m  my 
opmion,  on  the  safest  side. 

I  presume  you  are  so  far  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history  as 
to  know,  and  the  bishop  who  has  answered  me  has  been  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  fact,  that  the  Books  that  compose  the  New  Testih 
ment,  were  voted  by  yeas  and  uay$  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  as  you 
now  vote  a  law,  by  the  Popish  Councils  of  T^ice  aod  Laodocia, 
about  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  With  respect  to  the 
fact  there  is  no  dispute,  neither  do  I  mention  it  ibr  the  sake  of  coa- 
troversy.  This  vote  may  appear  authority  enough  to  some,  and 
not  authority  enough  to  others.  It  is  proper,  howevefi  thai  eveiy 
body  should  know  the  fact. 

With  respect  to  the  Age  of  Reason,  which  you  so  much  con* 
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d^mn,  and  that,  1  believe,  without  having  read  it,  for  you  say  only 
that  you  heard  of  it,  I  will  inform  you  of  a  circumstancei  becauso 
you  cannot  know  it  by  other  means. 

I  have  said  in  the  first  page  of  the  first  part  of  that  work,  that  it 
had  long  been  my  intention  to  publish  ray  thoughts  upon  religion, 
but  that  I  had  reserved  it  to  a  later  time  of  life*     I  have  now  to  in 
form  you  why  1  wrote  it,  and  published  it  at  the  tune  I  did* 

In  the  first  place,  I  saw  my  life  in  continual  danger.  Hy  firiends 
were  falling  as  fast  as  the  guillotine  could  cut  their  heads  ofi",  and 
as  I  expected  every  day  the  same  fate,  I  resolved  to  begin  my  work* 
I  appeared  to  myself  to  be  on  my  death  bed,  for  death  was  on 
every  side  of  mo,  and  I  had  no  time  to  lose.  This  accounts  for 
my  writing  at  tlie  time  I  did,  and  so  nicely  did  the  time  and  inten- 
tion meet,  that  I  had  not  finished  the  first  part  of  the  work  more 
than  six  hours  before  I  was  arrested  and  taken  to  prison.  Joel 
Barlow  was  with  me,  and  knows  the  fact* 

In  the  second  place,  the  people  of  France  were  running  head- 
long into  atheism,  and  I  had  the  work  translated  and  published  in 
their  own  language,  to  stop  them  in  that  career,  and  fix  tliem  to  the 
first  article  (as  I  have  before  said)  of  every  man's  creed,  who  has 
any  creed  at  all,  /  believe  in  God.  I  endangered  my  own  life,  in 
the  first  place,  by  opposing  in  the  Convention  the  executing  of  the 
king,  and  laboring  to  show  they  were  trying  (be  monarch  and  not 
the  man,  and  that  the  crimes  imputed  to  him  were  the  crimes  of  the 
monarchical  system ;  and  endangered  it  a  second  time  by  opposing 
atheism,  and  yet  some  of  your  priests,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  all 
are  perverse,  cry  out,  in  the  war-whoop  of  monarchical  priestcraft, 
what  an  infidel !  what  a  wicked  man  is  Thomas  Paine !  They 
might  as  well  add,  for  he  believes  in  God,  and  is  against  shedding 
blood. 

But  all  thu  war-whoop  of  the  pulpit  has  some  concealed  object. 
Religion  is  not  the  cause,  but  it  is  the  stalking  horse*  They  put  it 
forward  to  conceal  themselves  behind  it*  It  is  not  a  secret  that 
there  has  been  a  party  composed  of  the  leaders  of  the  Federalists, 
for  I  do  not  include  all  Federalists  with  their  leaders,  who  have 
been  working  by  various  means  for  several  years  past,  to  overturn 
the  Federal  Constitution  established  on  the  representative  system, 
and  place  government  in  tlie  new  world  on  the  corrupt  system  of 
the  old*  To  accomplish  this,  a  large  standing  army  was  necessary, 
and  as  a  pretence  for  such  an  army,  the  danger  of  a  foreign  inva- 
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t:on  must  be  bellowed  forth,  from  the  pulpit,  from  the  press,  and  by 
their  public  orators. 

I  am  not  of  a  disposition  inclined  to  suspicion.  It  is  in  its  na- 
ture a  mean  and  cowardly  passion,  and  upon  the  whole,  even  ad- 
mitting error  into  the  case,  it  is  better,  I  am  sure  it  is  more  gene- 
rous to  be  wrong  on  the  side  of  confidence,  than  on  the  side  of  sus- 
piciou.  But  I  know  as  a  fact,  that  the  Englbh  Government  dis- 
tributes annually  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  among  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  in  England,  and  one  hundred  among  those  of 
Ireland  ;•  and  when  I  hear  of  the  strange  dbcourses  of  some  of 
your  ministers  and  professors  of  colleges  I  cannot,  as  the  Quakers 
say,  find  freedom  in  my  mind  to  acquit  them.  Their  anti-revolu- 
tionary doctrines  invite  suspicion,  even  against  one*s  will,  and  in 
spite  of  one's  charity  to  believe  weU  of  them. 

As  you  have  given  me  one  Scripture  phrase,!  wiO  give  you 
another  for  those  ministers.  It  is  said  in  Exodus,  chapter  xxiii. 
verse  28,  '♦  Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  Gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of 
thy  people.^  But  those  ministers,  such  I  mean  as  Dr.  Emmons, 
curse  ruler  and  people  both,  for  the  majority  are,  politically,  the 
people,  and  it  is  those  who  have  chosen  the  ruler  whom  they  curse. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  that  of  not  reviling  the  Crods^ 
It  makes  no  part  of  my  Scripture :  I  have  but  one  God. 

Since  I  began  this  letter,  for  I  write  it  by  piecemeals  as  I  have 
leisure,  I  have  seen  the  four  letters  that  passed  between  you  and 
John  Adams.  In  your  first  letter  you  say.  *•  Let  divines  and  phi- 
losophers, statesmen  and  patriots,  unite  their  endeavors  to  renovate 
the  age,  by  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  youth  the  fear  and  love  of 
the  Deity  and  universal  philanthropy,*^  Why,  my  dear  friend, 
this  is  exactly  my  religion,  and  is  the  whole  ol  it  That  you  may 
have  an  idea  that  the  Age  of  Reason  (for  I  believe  you  have  not 
read  it)  inculcates  this  reverential  fear  and  love  of  Deity,  I  will 
give  you  a  paragraph  from  it. 

"  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power  t  We  see  it  m  the  im- 
mensity of  the  Creation.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  wisdom? 
We  see  it  in  the  unchangeable  order  by  which  the  incomprehensi- 
ble whole  is  governed.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  munificence? 
We  see  it  in  the  abundance  with  which  he  fills  the  earth.     Do  we 

*  There  must  undoubtedly  be  a  very  gross  mistake  in  respect  to  the  amount 
said  to  be  expended;  the  sums  intended  to  be  expressed  wore  probably  tiAeen 
hundred  thousand  and  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. — Ed. 
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want  to  contemplate  his  mercy  ?    We  see  it  in  his  not  withholding 
that  ahundance  even  from  the  unthankful.** 

As  I  am  fully  with  you  in  your  first  part,  that  respecting  the 
Deity,  so  am  I  in  your  second,  tliat  of  untctnal philanthropy ;  by 
which  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  sentimental  benevolence  of  wishing 
well,  but  the  practical  benevolence  of  doing  good.  We  cannot 
serve  the  Deity  in  the  manner  we  serve  those  who  cannot  do  with- 
out that  service.  He  needs  no  services  from  us.  We  can  add 
nothing  to  eternity,  fiut  it  is  in  our  power  to  render  a  service  ac 
cepiable  to  him,  and  that  is,  not  by  praying,  but  by  endeavoring  to 
make  his  creatures  liappy.  A  man  does  not  serve  God  when  be 
prays,  for  it  is  himself  be  is  trying  to  serve ;  and  as  to  hiring  or 
paying  men  to  pray,  as  if  the  Deity  needed  instruction,  it  is  in  my 
opinion  an  abomination.  One  good  school-master  is  of  more  use 
and  of  more  value  than  a  load  of  such  parsons  as  Dr.  Emmonsi 
and  some  others. 

You,  my  dear  and  much  respected  friend,  are  now  &r  in  the  vale 
of  years;  I  have  yet,  I  believe,  some  years  in  store,  for  I  have  a 
good  state  of  health  and  a  happy  mind :  I  take  care  of  both,  by 
nourishing  the  first  with  temperance,  and  the  latter  with  abundance* 

This  I  believe  you  will  allow  to  be  the  true  philosophy  of  life. 
You  will  see  by  my  third  letter  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
that  I  have  been  exposed  to,  and  preserved  through  many  dangers ; 
but,  instead  of  bulTeting  the  Deity  with  prayers,  as  if  I  distrusted 
him,  or  must  dictate  to  him,  I  reposed  myself  on  hiy  protection: 
and  you,  my  friend,  will  find,  even  in  your  last  moments,  xnore 
consolation  in  the  silence  of  resignation  than  in  the  murmuring 
wish  of  prayer. 

In  every  thing  which  you  say  in  your  second  letter  to  John 
Adams,  respecting  our  rights  as  men  and  citizens  in  this  world,  I 
am  perfectly  with  you.  On  other  points  we  have  to  answer  to  our 
Creator  and  not  to  each  other.  The  key  of  heaven  is  not  in  the 
keeping  of  any  sect,  nor  ought  the  road  to  it  to  be  obstructed  by  any. 
Our  relation  to  each  other  in  this  world  is,  as  men,  and  the  man 
who  is  a  friend  to  man  and  to  his  rights,  let  his  religious  opinions 
be  what  they  may,  is  a  good  citizen,  to  whom  I  can  give,  as  I  ought 
to  do,  and 'as  every  other  ought,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
to  none  with  more  hearty  good  will,  my  dear  friend,  than  to  you. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Federal  City,  Jan.  1, 1803. 
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NOTE, 

The  EiitCT  ccamoi  nsUt  the  inelinatUmj  U  ghe  the  fitt&wing  qm4a» 
tiohfrom  the  BUhap  efJJandaff^  after  the/hreg^ing  Utten. 

**  It  would  give  me  much  uneasiaess  to  be  reputed  an  enemy  to 
free  inquiry  in  religious  matters,  or  as  capable  of  being  animated  into 
any  degree  of  personal  malevolence,  against  those  who  difier  from 
me  in  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  1  look  upon  the  right  of  private 
kidgmenc,  in  every  concern  respecting  God  and  ourselves,  as  superior 
to  the  contnd  of  human  authority;  and  have  ever  regarded  free  dis- 
quisition as  the  best  mean»  of  illustrating  the  doctrine,  and  estab- 
lishing the  truth  of  Christianity.  Let  the  followers  of  Mahotnet,  and 
the  zealots  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  support  their  several  religions 
systems,  by  damping  every  efibrt  of  the  human  intellect  to  pry  toio 
the  foundations  of  their  faith !  but  never  can  it  become  a  Christian  to 
be  afraid  of  being  asked  a  reason  of  the  faith  that  is  in  him ;  nor  a 
protestant  to  be  studious  of  enveloping  his  religion  in  mystery  and 
ignorance;  nor  the  Church  of  England,  to  abandon  that  moderation 
by  which  she  permits  every  individual,  et  sentire  qus  Telit,  et  qua 
•entiat  dicere." 
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LETTER    VIII. 

It  is  alivays  the  interest  of  a  far  greater  part  of  the  nation  to 
have  a  thing  right  than  to  have  it  wrong ;  and,  therefore,  in  a  coun- 
try whose  government  is  founded  on  the  system  of  election  and  re- 
presentation, the  fate  of  every  party  is  decided  by  its  principles. 

As  this  system  is  the  only  form  and  principle  of  government  by 
which  liberty  can  be  preserved,  and  the  only  one  that  can  embrace 
all  the  varieties  of  a  great  extent  of  country,  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  to  have  the  representation  real,  the  election  must  be  real ;  and 
that  where  the  election  is  a  fiction,  the  representation  is  a  fictioh 
also.     Like  will  always  produce  like, 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Burr,  during  the  late  contest,  in  the  federal  legislature, 
whether  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Burr  should  be  declared  President 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Burr  has  been  accused  of  intriguing  to 
obtain  the  Presidency.  Whether  this  cliargc  be  substantiated  or 
not,  makes  little  or  no  part  of  the  purport  of  this  letter.  There  is 
a  point  of  much  higher  importance  to  attend  to  than  any  thing  that 
relates  to  the  individual,  Mr.  Burr:  for  the  great  point  is  not 
whether  Mr.  Burr  has  intrigued,  but  whether  the  legislature  has  in- 
trigued with  him, 

Mr.  Ogden,  a  relation  of  one  of  the  senators  of  New  Jersey,  of 
the  same  name,  and  of  the  party  assuming  the  style  of  federalists, 
has  written  a  letter  published  in  the  New  York  papers,  signed  with 
his  name,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  exculpaate  Mr.  Burr  from  the 
charges  brought  against  him.     In  this  letter  he  says, 

"  When  about  to  return  from  Washington,  two  or  three  members 
of  Congress  of  the  federal  party  spoke  to  me  of  their  views,  as  to 
the  election  of  a  president,  desiring  me  to  converse  with  Colonel 
Burr  on  the  subject,  and  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  enter  into 
terms.  On  my  return  to  New  York,  I  called  on  Colonel  Burr,  and 
communicated  the  above  to  him.  He  explicitly  declined  the  expla- 
nation, and  did  neither  propose  nor  agree  to  any  terms." 

How  nearly  is  human  cunning  allied  to  folly  !  The  animals  to 
whom  nature  has  given  the  faculty  we  call  cunnings  know  always 
when  to  use  it,  and  use  it  wisely  ;  but  when  man  descends  to  cun- 
ning, he  blunders  and  betrays. 

Mr.  Ogden's  letter  is  intended  to  exculpate  Mr.  Burr  from  the 
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'Charge  of  intriguing  to  obtain  the  presidency ;  and  the  letter  that 
he  (Ogden)  writes  for  this  purpose,  is  direct  evidence  against  his 
party  in  Congress,  that  they  intrigued  with  Burr  to  obtain  him  for 
President,  and  employed  him  (Ogden)  for  tlie  purpose.  To  save 
Aaron^  he  betrays  Jfo^e^,  and  tlien  turns  informer  against  the 
Golden  Calf. 

It  is  but  of  little  importance  to  the  world  to  know  if  Mr.  Burr 
listened  to  an  intriguing  proposal,  but  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  constituents  to  know  if  their  representatives  in  Congress  made 
one.  The  ear  can  commit  no  crime,  but  the  tongue  may ;  and 
tlierefore  tbe  right  policy  is  to  drop  Mr.  Burr  as  being  only  the 
hearer,  and  direct  the  whole  charge  against  the  federal  faction  in 
Congress  as  the  active  original  culprit,  or,  if  the  priests  will  have 
scripture  for  it,  as  the  serpent  that  beguiled  Eve. 

The  plot  of  the  intrigue  was  to  make  Mr.  Burr  President,  on  the 
private  condition  of  his  agreeing  to,  and  entermg  mto,  terms  with 
them,  that  is,  with  the  proposers.  Had  then  this  election  beeo 
made,  the  country,  knowiog  nothing  of  this  prix'ate  and  illegal  trans- 
action, would  have  supposed,  for  who  couki  have  supposed  other- 
wise, that  it  had  a  President  according  to  the  forms,  principles, 
and  intention  of  the  constitution.  No  such  thing.  Every  form, 
principle,  and  intention  of  the  constitution  woold  have  been  vio- 
lated ;  and  instead  of  a  President,  it  would  have  bad  a  mute,  a 
sort  of  image,  hand4)ound  and  tongue-tied,  the  dupe  and  slave  of 
a  party,  placed  on  the  theatre  of  the  United  States,  and  acting  the 
farce  of  President. 

It  is  of  little  importance,  in  a  constitutional  sense^  to  know  what 
the  terms  to  be  proposed  might  be,  because  any  terms  other  than  those 
which  the  constitution  prescribes  to  a  President  is  criminaL  Nei- 
ther do  I  see  how  Mr.  Burr,  or  any  other  person  put  in  the  same 
condition,  cooki  have  taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  tne  constitution 
to  a  President,  which  is,  ^*  /  do  solemnly  awear^  (or  affirm,)  thiA  I 
will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States^ 
and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve^  prcUet^  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  StatesJ*^ 

How,  I  ask,  couki  such  a  person  have  taken  such  an  oath, 
knowing  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  entered  into  the  Presidency 
on  terms  unknown  in  the  constitution,  and  private,  and  which  woidd 
deprive  him  of  the  freedom  and  power  of  acting  as  President  of 
tbe  United  States,  agreeably  to  his  constitutional  oath  ? 
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Mr.  Burr,  by  not  agreeing  to  terms,  has  escaped  the  danger  to 
which  they  exposed  him,  and  the  perjm7  that  would  have  followed, 
and  also  the  punishment  annexed  thereto.  Had  be  accepted  the 
Presidency  on  terms  unknown  in  the  constitution,  and  private,  and 
had  the  transaction  afterwards  transpired,  (which  it  most  probably 
would,  for  roguery  is  a  thing  diflScult  to  conceal,)  it  would  have  pro- 
duced a  sensation  in  the  country  too  violent  to  be  quieted,  and  too 
just  to  be  resisted;  and  in  any  case  the  election  most  have  been 
void. 

But  what  are  we  to  think  of  those  members  of  Congress,  who 
having  taken  an  oath  of  the  same  constitutional  import  as  the  oath 
of  the  President,  violate  that  oath  by  tampering  to  obtain  a  Presi- 
dent on  private  conditions.  If  this  is  not  sedition  against  the  con- 
stitution and  the  country,  it  is  difficult  to  define  what  sedition  in  a 
representative  can  be. 

Say  not  that  this  statement  of  the  case  is  the  effect  of  personal  or 
party  resentment.  No.  It  is  the  effect  of  sincere  concern^  that  such 
corruption,  of  which  this  is  but  a  sample,  should,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years,  have  crept  into  a  country,  that  had  the  fairest  opportunity 
that  Providence  ever  gave,  within  the  knowledge  of  history,  of 
making  itself  an  illustrious  example  to  the  world. 

What  the  terms  were,  or  were  to  be,  it  is  probable  we  never 
shall  know;  or  what  is  more  probable,  that  feigned  ones,  if  any, 
will  be  given.  But  from  the  conduct  of  the  party  since  that  time, 
we  may  conclude,  that  no  taxes  would  have  been  taken  off,  that 
the  clamor  for  war  would  have  been  kept  up,  new  expenses  incur- 
red, and  taxes  and  offices  increased  in- consequence ;  and  among 
tlie  articles  of  a  private  nature,  that  the  leaders  in  this  seditious 
traffic  were  to  stipulate  with  the  mock  President  for  lucrative  ap- 
pointments for  themselves. 

But  if  these  plotters  against  the  constitution  understood  their 
business,  and  they  had  been  plotting  long  enough  to  be  masters  of 
it,  a  single  article  would  have  comprehended  every  thing,  which  is. 

That  the  President  (thus  made)  should  bi  governed  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  by  a  private  junto  appointed  by  themselves. 

They  could  then,  through  the  medium  of  a  mock  President, 
have  negatived  all  bills  which  the  party  in  Congress  conkl  not 
have  opposed  whh  success,  and  reduced  representation  to  a 
nullity. 

The  country  has  been  imposed  upon,  and  the  real  culprits  are 
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but  few;  and  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  peace,  harmony,  and  honoi 
of  the  Union,  to  separate  the  deceiver  from  the  deceived,  the  be- 
trayer from  the  betrayed,  that  men  who  once  were  friends,  and 
that  in  the  worst  of  times,  shpald  be  friends  again,  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  a  beginning,  that  that  this  dark  business  be  brought  to  full 
investigation.  Ogden*s  letter  is  direct  evidence  of  the  fact  of 
tampering  to  obtain  a  conditional  President.  He  knows  the  two 
or  three  members  of  Congress  that  commissioned  him,  and  llioy 
know  who  commissioned  them. 

THOMAS  PAINE 
Federal  City,  Lovett*s  Hotel, 
Jan.  29th,  1803. 


LETTERIX. 

The  malignant  mind,  like  the  jaundiced  eye,  sees  every  thing 
h rough  a  false  medium  of  its  own  creating.  The  light  of  heaven 
appears  stained  with  yellow  to  the  distempered  sight  of  the  one; 
and  the  fairest  actions  have  the  form  of  crimes  io  the  venomod 
imagination  of  the  other. 

For  several  months,  both  before  and  after  my  return  to  America, 
in  October  last,  the  apostate  papers,  styling  themselves. federal, 
were  filled  with  paragraphs  and  essays  respecting  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  me  at  Paris,  and  though  none  of  them  knew  the  contents 
of  the  letter,  nor  the  occasion  of  writing  it,  malignity  taught  them 
to  suppose  it,  and  the  lying  tongue  of  injustice  lent  them  its  aid. 

That  the  public  may  be  no  longer  imposed  upon  by  federal  apos- 
tacy,  I  will  now  publish  the  letter,  and  the  occasion  of  its  being 
written. 

The  treaty  negociated  in  England  by  John  Jay,  and  ratified  by 
the  Washington  administration,  had  so  disgracefully  surrendered 
the  right  and  freedom  of  the  American  flag,  that  all  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  on  the  ocean  became  exposed  to  capture,  and 
suffered  in  consequence  of  it.  The  duration  of  the  treaty  was 
limited  to  two  years  after  the  war ;  and  consequently,  America 
could  not,  duringthat  period,  relieve  herself  from  the  chains  which 
that  treaty  had  fixed  upon  her. 

This  being  the  case,  the  only  relief  that  coald  come  must  arise 
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out  of  something  originating  in  Europe,  tliat  would,  io  its  conse- 
quences, extend  to  America.  It  had  long  been  my  opinion  that 
commerce  contained  within  itself  the  means  of  its  own  protection ; 
but  as  the  time  for  bringing  forward  any  new  system  is  not  always 
haippening,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  its  approach,  and  lay  hold  of  it 
before  it  passes  away. 

As  soon  as  the  late  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  abandoned  his  coali- 
tion with  England,  and  became  a  neutral  power,  this  crisis  of  time, 
and  also  of  circumstances,  was  tlien  arriving;  and  I  employed  it  in 
arranging  a  plan  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  neutral  na- 
tions during  war,  that  might,  in  its  operation  and  consequences, 
relieve  the  commerce  of  America,  The  plan,  with  the  pieces 
accompanying  it,  consisted  of  about  forty  pages.  The  Citizen 
Bonneville,  with  whom  I  lived  in  Paris,  translated  it  into  French. 
Mr.  Skip  with,  the  American  consul,  Joel  Barlow,  and  myself,  had 
the  translation  printed  and  distributed  as  a  present  to  the  foreign  • 
ministers  of  all  the  neutral  nations  then  resident  in  Paris.  This 
was  in  the  summer  of  1800. 

It  was  entitled  Maritime  Compact  (in  French  Pactt  Maritime,) 
The  plan,  exclusive  of  the  pieces  that  accompanied  it,  consbted  <^ 
tlie  following  preamble  and  articles* 

MARITIME  COMPACT. 

Being  «n  Unann^  Association  of  Nations  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
and  commeroe  of  Nations  that  «hall  be  neatral  in  time  of  war. 

Whereas,  the  vexations  and  injuries  to  which  the  rights  and  com«- 
raerce  of  neutral  nations  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  exposed 
during  the  time  of  maritime  war,  render  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
law  of  nations  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  such  vexations 
and  injuries,  and  to  guarantee  to  the  neutral  nations  the  exercise  of 
their  just  rights. 

We,  therefore,  the  undersigned  powers,  form  ourselves  into  an 
association,  and  establish  the  following  as  a  law  of  nations  on  the  seas* 

ARTICLE  I. 

Definition  of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations. 

The  rights  of  nations,  such  as  are  exercised  by  them  in  their 
•ntercourse  with  each  other  in  time  of  peace,  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  at  all  times;  because, 
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First,  Those  rights  not  having  been  abandoned  by  them,  remain 
with  them. 

Secondly,  Because  those  rights  cannot  become  forfeited  or  void, 
in  consequence  of  war  breaking  out  between  two  or  more  other 
nations. 

A  war  of  nation  against  nation  being  exchisively  the  act  of  the 
nations  that  make  the  war,  and  not  the  act  of  the  neutral  nations, 
cannot,  whether  considered  in  itself  or  in  its  consequences,  destro} 
or  diminish  the  rights  of  the  nations  remaining  in  peace. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  ships  and  vessels  of  nations  that  rest  neuter  and  at  peace 
with  the  world  during  a  war  with  other  nations,  have  a  right  to 
navigate  freely  on  the  seas  as  they  navigated  before  that  war  broke 
out,  and  to  proceed  to  and  enter  the  port  or  ports  of  any  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  ttfiih  the  consent  of  that  power^  without  being  seiz- 
ed, searched,  visited,  or  any  ways  interrupted,  by  the  nation  or 
nations  with  which  that  nation  is  at  war. 

ARTICLE  HL 

For  the  conservation  of  the  aforesaid  rights,  tre,  the  undersigned 
powers,  engaging  to  each  other  our  sacred  faith  and  honor,  declare. 

That  if  any  belligerent  power  shall  seize,  search,  visit,  or  any 
ways  interrupt  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  any  of  the  powers  composing  thb  association,  then  each  and 
all  of  the  said  undersigned  powers  will  cease  to  import,  and  will  not 
permit  to  be  imported  into  the  ports  or  dominions  of  any  of  the  said 
undersigned  powers,  in  any  ship  or  vessel  whatever,  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize,  produced  or  manufactured  in,  or  exported 
from,  the  dominions  of  the  power  so  offending  against  the  asociation 
hereby  established  and  proclaimed. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

That  all  the  ports  appertaining  to  any  and  all  of  the  powers 
composing  this  association  shall  be  shot  against  the  flag  of  the 
offending  nation. 
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any  of  the  powers  composing  this  association,  to  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  offending  nation,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  or  untfl 
reparation  be  made.     The  reparation  to  be  times 

the  amount  of  the  damages  sustained. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

If  any  ship  or  vessel  appertaining  to  any  of  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  any  of  the  powers  composing  this  association  shall  be  seized, 
searched,  visited,  or  interrupted,  by  any  belligerent  nation,  or  bo 
forcibly  prevented  entering  the  port  of  her  destination,  or  be  seized, 
searched,  visited,  or  interrupted,  in  coming  out  of  such  port,  or  be 
forcibly  prevented  from  proceeding  to  any  new  destination,  or  be 
insulted  or  visited  by  any  agent  from  on  board  any  vessel  of  any 
belligerent  power,  tbe  government  or  executive  power  of  the  nation 
to  which  the  ship  or  vessel  so  seized,  searched,  visited,  or  .interrupt- 
ed belongs,  shall,  on  evidence  of  the  fact,  make  public  proclamation 
of  the  same,  and  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  government,  or  execu- 
tive, of  each  of  the  powers  composing  this  association,  who  shall 
publish  the  same  in  all  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  together  with  a 
declaration,  that  at  the  expiration  of  days  after 

publication,  the  final  articles  of  this  association  shall  be  put  in  exe- 
cution against  the  oflending  nation. 

ARTICLE  VIL 

If  reparation  be  not  made  within  the  space  of  one  year,  the  said 
proclamation  shall  be  renewed  for  one  year  more,  and  so  on. 

ARTICLE  VIIL 

The  association  chooses  for  itself  a  flag  to  be  carried  at  the 
roast  head  conjointly  with  the  national  flag  of  each  nation  composing 
this  association. 

The  flag  of  the  association  shall  be  composed  of  the  same  colors 
as  compose  the  rainbow,  and  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  they 
appear  in  that  phenomenon. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

And  whereas,  it  may  happen  that  one  or  more  of  the  nations 
composing  this  association  may  be,  at  the  time  of  forming  it,  en- 
gaged in  war,  or  become  so  in  future,  in  that  case,  the  ships  and 
vessels  of  such  nation  shall  carry  the  flag  of  the  association  bound 
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round  the  mast,  to  denote  that  tbe  nation  to  which  she  belongs  b  a 
member  of  the  association  and  a  respecter  of  the  laws. 

N.  B.  This  distinction  in  the  manner  of  carrying  the  flag  h 
merely  for  the  purpose,  that  neutral  vessels  having  the  flag  at  the 
mast  bead,  may  be  known  at  first  sight. 

ARTICLE  X. 

And  whereas,  it  is  contrary  to  the  moral  principles  of  neutrality 
and  peace,  that  any  neutral  nation  should  famish  to  the  belligerent 
powers,  or  any  of  them,  the  means  of  carrying  on  war  against  each 
other ;  we,  therefore,  the  powers  composing  this  association,  declare 
that  we  will,  each  one  for  itself,  prohibit  in  our  dominions  the 
exportation  or  transportation  of  military  stores,  comprehending 
gunpowder,  cannon,  and  cannon  balls,  fire  arms  of  all  kinds,  and 
all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  weapons  used  in  war,  excluding  therefrom 
all  kinds  of  utensils  and  instruments  used  in  civil  or  domestic  life, 
and  every  other  article  that  cannot,  in  its  immediate  state,  be 
employed  in  war. 

Having  thus  declared  the  moral  motives  of  the  foregoing  article, 
we  declare  also  the  civil  and  political  intentions  thereof,  to  wit : 

That  as  belligerent  nations  have  no  right  to  visit  or  search  any 
ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  a  nation  at  peace,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  tlie  laws  and  government  thereof,  and  as  all  such  vbit  or 
search  is  an  insult  to  the  nation  to  which  such  ship  or  vessel  belongs, 
and  to  the  government  of  the  same,  we,  therefore,  the  powers  com- 
posing this  association,will  take  tbe  right  of  prohibition  on  ourselves, 
to  whom  it  properly  belongs,  and  by  whom  only  it  can  be  legally 
exercised,  and  not  permit  foreign  nations,  in  a  state  of  war,  to  usurp 
the  right  of  legislat'mg,  by  proclamation,  for  any  of  the  chisens  or 
subjects  of  the  powers  composing  this  association. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  order  to  take  away  all  pretence  of  search  or 
visit,  which,  by  being  ofiensive,  might  become  a  netfr  cause  of  war, 
that  we  will  provide  laws,  and  publish  them  by  proclamation,  each 
in  his  own  dominion,  to  prohibit  the  supplying,  or  carrying  to,  the 
beUigerent  powers,  or  either  of  them,  the  military  stores,  or  articles 
before  mentioned,  annexing  thereto  a  penalty  to  be  levied  or  inflicted 
upon  any  persons  within  our  several  dominions,  transgressing  the 
same.  And  we  invite  all  persons,  as  well  of  the  belligerent  nations 
as  of  our  own,  or  any  other,  to  give  information  of  any  knowledge 
they  may  have  of  any  transgression  against  the  said  law,  that  the 
offenders  may  be  prosecuted. 
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By  this  conduct  we  restore  the  word  contraband  [eon&a  and 
ban]  to  its  true  and  original  signification,  which  means  against  law 
edict,  or  proclamation ;  and  none  but  the  government  of  a  action 
can  have,  or  can  exercise,  (he  right  of  making  laws,  edicts,  or  pro- 
clamations, for  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  or  subjects. 

Now  we,  the  undersigned  powers,  declare  the  aforesaid  articles 
to  be  a  law  of  nations,  at  all  times,  or  until  a  congress  of  nations 
shall  meet  to  form  some  law  more  eflectual. 

And  we  do  recommend  that  immediately  on  the  breaking  ont  oi 
war  between  any  two  or  more  nations,  that  deputies  be  appointed 
by  all  the  neutral  nations,  whether  members  ot  this  association  or 
not,  to  meet  iu  congress,  in  some  central  place,  to  take  cognizance 
of  any  violations  of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations. 

Signed,  d&c. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  operation  to  the  aforesaid  plan  of  an 
unarmed  association,  the  following  pagraraph  was  subjoined : 

It  may  be  judged  proper  for  the  order  of  business,  that  the  associ* 
ation  of  nations  have  a  President  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the 
Presidency  to  pass  by  rotation,  to  each  of  the  parties  composing  the 
association. 

In  that  case,  and  for  the  sake  of  regularity,  the  first  Preskient  to 
be  the  executive  power  of  the  most  northerly  nation  composing  the 
the  association,  and  his  deputy  or  minister  at  the  congress  to  be 
President  of  the  congress,  and  the  next  most  northerly  to  be  Vice- 
President,  who  shall  succeed  to  the  Presidency,  and  so  on.  The  line 
determining  the  geographical  situation  of  each  to  be  the  latitude  of 
the  capital  of  each  nation. 

If  this  method  be  adopted,  it  will  be  proper  that  the  first  President 
be  nominally  constituted  in  order  to  give  rotation  to  the  rest  In 
that  case  the  following  article  might  be  added  to  the  foregoing,  viz. 
"  The  constitution  of  the  association  nominates  the  Emperor  Paul 
to  be  first  President  of  the  association  of  nations  for  the  protection 
of  neutral  commerce,  and  the  securing  the  freedom  of  the  seas.** 

The  foregoing  plan,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  was  presented  to 
the  ministers  of  all  neutral  nations  then  in  Paris,  in  tlie  snramer 
of  1800.  Six  copies  were  given  to  the  Russian  general  Springplor- 
ten;  and  a  Russian  gentleman  who  was  going  to  St  Petersburg 
took  two,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  into  the  hands 
of  Paul.    I  sent  the  original  manuscript,  in  my  own  hand-writings 
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to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  also  wrote  him  four  letters,  dated  the  1st,  4th, 
6th,  and  16th  of  October,  1800,  giving  him  an  account  of  what  was 
then  going  on  in  Europe,  respecting  neutral  commerce. 

The  case  was,  that  in  order  to  compel  the  English  government 
to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce,  and  that  free  ships 
make  free  goods,  the  Emperor  Paul,  in  the  month  of  September 
following  the  publication  of  the  plan,  shut  all  the  ports  of  Russia 
against  England.  Sweden  and  Denmark  did  the  same  by  their 
ports,  and  Denmark  shut  up  Hamburgh.  Prussia  shut  up  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser.  Tlie  ports  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples  were  shut 
up,  and  in  general,  all  the  ports  of  Italy,  except  Venice^  which  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  held,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  untimely 
death  of  Paul,  a  law  of  nations,  founded  on  the  authority  of  nations, 
for  establishing  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce  and  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  would  have  been  proclaimed,  and  the  government  of 
England  must  have  consented  to  that  law,  or  the  nation  must  have 
lost  its  commerce :  and  the  consequence  to  America  would  have 
been,  that  such  a  law  would  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  have 
released  her  from  the  injuries  of  Jay's  treaty. 

Of  all  these  matters  I  informed  Mr.  Jefferson.  This  was  before 
he  was  President,  and  the  letter  he  wrote  me  after  he  was  Presi- 
dent was  in  answer  to  those  I  had  written  to  him,  and  the  manuscript 
copy  of  the  plan  I  had  sent  him.     Here  follows  the  letter. 

Washington,  March  18fA,  1801. 
Dear  Sir : 

Your  letters  of  Oct.  1st,  4th,  6th,  and  16th,  came  duly  to  hand, 
and  the  papers  which  they  covered  were,  according  to  your  per*^ 
mission,  publbhed  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  a  pamphlet,  and  under 
your  own  name.*  Tiiese  papers  contam  precisel}'  our  principles, 
and  I  liope  they  will  be  generally  recognised  here.  Determined  as 
we  are  to  avoid,  if  possible,  wasting  the  energies  of  our  people  in 
war  and  destruction,  we  shall  avoid  implicating  ourselves  with  the 
powers  of  Europe,  even  in  support  of  principles  which  we  mean  to 
pursue.  They  have  so  many  other  interests  different  from  ours, 
that  we  must  avoid  being  entangled  in  them.  We  believe  we  can 
enforce  those  principles  as  to  ourselves  by  peaceable  means,  now 

*  The  plan,  with  the  papers  accompanying  it,  were  pabliehed  by  S.  H 
Smith,  of  the  Federal  City. 
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that  we  are  likely  to  have  our  public  couacils  detached  from  foreign 
views.  The  return  of  our  citizens  from  the  phrenzj  into  which 
they  had  been  wrought,  partly  by  ill  conduct  in  France,  partly  by 
artifices  practiced  upon  them,  is  almost  entire,  and  will,  I  believe, 
become  quite  so.  But  these  details,  too  minute  and  long  for  a 
letter,  will  be  better  developed  by  Mr.  Dawson,  the  bearer  of  this, 
a  member  of  the  late  congress,  to  whom  I  refer  you  for  them.  He 
goes  in  the  Maryland  sloop  of  war,  which  will  wait  a  few  days  at 
Havre  to  receive  his  letters  to  be  written  on  his  arrival  at  Paris. 
You^expressed  a  wish  to  get  a  passage  to  this  country  in  a  public 
vessel.  Mr.  Dawson  is  charged  with  orders  to  the  captain  of  the 
Maryland  to  receive,  and  accommodate  you  back  if  you  can  be 
ready  to  depart  at  such  a  short  warning.  Rob.  R.  Livingston  is 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  republic  of  France,  but 
will  not  leave  this,  till  we  receive  the  ratification  of  the  convention 
by  Mr.  Dawson.  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  find  us  returned  generally 
to  sentiments  worthy  of  former  times.  In  these  it  will  be  your 
glory  to  have  steadily  labored,  and  with  as  much  effect  as  any  man 
living.  That  you  may  long  live  to  continue  your  useful  labors  and 
to  reap  the' reward  in  the  thankfulness  of  nations,  is  my  sincere 
prayer.  Accept  assurances  of  my  high  esteem  pnd  affectionate 
attachments. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

This,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  the  letter  about  which  the 
leaders  and  tools  of  the  federal  faction,  without  knowing  its  contents 
or  the  occasion  of  writing  it,  have  wasted  so  many  malignant  false- 
hoods. It  is  a  letter  which,  on  account  of  its  wise  economy  and 
peaceable  principles,  and  its  forbearance  to  reproach,  will  be  read 
by  every  good  man  and  every  good  citizen  with  pleasure,  and  the 
faction,  mortified  at  its  appearance,  will  have  to  regret  that  they 
forced  it  into  publication.  The  least  atonement  they  can  now  offer 
is  to  make  the  letter  as  public  as  they  have  made  their  own  infamy, 
end  learn  to  lie  no  more. 

The  same  injustice  they  showed  to  Mr.  Jeffbnon  they  showed  to 
me.  I  had  employed  myself  in  Europe,  and  at  my  own  expense, 
in  forming  and  promoting  a  plan  that  would,  in  its  operation,  have 
benefited  the  commerce  of  America ;  and  the  federal  faction  here 
invented  and  circulated  an  account  in  the  papers  they  employ,  that 
I  had  given  a  plan  to  the  French  for  burning  all  the  towns  on  the 
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coast  from  Savannah  to  Baltimore.  Were  I  to  prosecute  them  for 
this,  and  I  do  not  promise  that  I  will  not,  (for  the  liberty  of 
the  press  is  not  the  liberty  of  lying,)  there  is  not  a  federal  judge, 
not  eren  one  of  midnight  appointment,  but  must,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  be  obliged  to  condemn  them.  The  faction, 
however,  cannot  complain  ;  they  have  not  been  restrained  ip  any 
thing.  They  have  had  their  full  swing  of  lying  uncontraidicted ; 
they  have  availed  themselves,  unopposed,  of  all  the  arts  hypocrisy 
could  devise ;  and  the  event  has  been,  what,  in  all  such^  cases  it 
ever  will,  and  ought  to  be,  the  ruin  oftkemuhes. 

The  diaractera  of  the  late  and  present  administrations  are  now 
aufficiently  marked,  and  the  adherents  of  each  keep  up  the  distinc- 
tiott.  The  former  administration  rendered  itself  notorious  by  out- 
rage, coxcombical  parade^  false  alanoa,  a  •  continued  increase  of 
taxes,  and  an  unceasing  clamor  lor  war ;  and  as  every  vice,  has  a 
virtue  opposed  to  it,  the  present  administration  moves  on  the  direct 
contrary  line.  The  question*  therefore,  at  elections,  is  not  |iroperly 
a  question  upon  persons,  but  upon  principles^  Those  who  are  for 
peace,  moderate  taxes,  and  mild  government,  will  vole  for  the 
administration  that  conducts  itself  upon  those  principles,  iu  what- 
ever hands  that  administration  may  be. 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  and  particHlar^y  im  th?  fiddle 
states,  seteiml  religioas  sects,  whose  leading  moral  prindple  is 
rsACB.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  that  such  persons,  4XMisistent]y 
with  the  dictates  of  that  princii^e,  can  vote  for  an  ndminiatration 
that  is  clamorous  for  war.  When  moral  principles,  rather  than 
persons,  are  candidates  for  power,  to  vote  is  to  perform  a  moral 
duty,  and  not  to  vote  is  to  neglect  a  duty. . 

That  persons  who  are  hunting  after  places,  offices,  and  contracts, 
shoidd  be  advocates  for  war,  taxes,  and  extravagance,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  but  thai  so  large  a  portion  of  the  people  who  had 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  industry,  and  no  other  public 
prospect  but  that  of  paying  taxes,  and  bearing  the  burden,  should 
be  advocates  for  the  same  measures,  is  a  thoughtlessness  not  easily 
accounted  for»  But  reason  is  recoveriug  her  empire,  and  the  fog 
of  delusion  is  deariog  away. 

THOMAS   PAINE. 

Bordttiiown^  en  the  D^laufar$^ 
N4W  Jerny^  April  Uh  1303. 
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L  E  T  T  E  R    X. 

Rbligioiv  and  war  is  the  cry  of  the  federalists ;  morality  and 
peace  the  voice  of  republicans.  The  union  of  morality  and  peace 
is  congenial ;  but  that  of  religion  and  war  is  a  paradox,  and  the 
solution  of  it  is  hypocrisy. 

The  leaders  of  the  federalbts  have  no  judgment ;  their  plans 
no  consistency  of  parts ;  and  want  of  consistency  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  want  of  principle. 

They  exhibit  to  the  world  the  curious  spectacle  of  an  oppontion 
withons  a  cause^  and  conduct  without  system.  Were  they,  as  doc- 
tors, to  prescribe  medicine  as  they  practise  polities,  they  would 
poison  their  patients  with  destructive  compounds. 

There  are  not  two  things  more  opposed  to  each  other  than  war 
and  religion  ;  and  yet,  in  the  double  game  those  leaders  have  to 
play,  the  one  is  necessarily  the  theme  of  their  politics,  and  the 
other  the  text  of  their  sermons.  The  week  day  orator  of  Mars, 
and  the  Sunday  preacher  of  Federal  Grace,  play,  like  gamblers, 
into  each  other's  hands,  and  this  they  call  religion. 

Though  hypocricy  can  counterfeit  every  virtue,  and  become  the 
associate  of  every  vice,  it  requires  a  great  dexterity  of  craft  to 
give  it  the  power  of  deceiving.  A  painted  sun  may  glisten  but  it 
cannot  warm.  For  hypocrisy  to  personate  virtue  successfully  it 
must  know  and  feel  what  virtue  is,  and  as  it  cannot  long  do  this  it 
cannot  long  deceive.  When  Im  orator,  foaiming  for  war,  breathes 
forth  in  another  sentence  a  plaintive  piety  of  word$^  he  may  as 
well  write  hypocrisy  on  his  front. 

The  late  attempt  of  the  federal  leaders  in  congress  (for  they 
acted  without  the  knowledge  of  their  constituents)  to  plunge  the 
country  into  war,  merits  not  only  reproach,  but  indignation*  It 
was  madness,  conceived  in  ignorance  and  acted  in  wickedness. 
The  head  and  the  heart  went  partners  in  the  crime. 

A  neglect  of  punctuality  in  the  performance  of  a  treaty  is  made 
a  cause  of  war  by  the  Barbary  power*^  and  of  remonstrance  and 
explanation  by  civilized  powers.  The  Mahometans  of  Barba'**y 
negociate  by  the  sword — they  seize  first,  and  expostulate  afterwards ; 
and  the  federal  leaders  have  been  laboring  to  barbarize  the  United 
States  by  adopting  the  practice  of  the  Barbary  states,  and  this  they 
call  honon    Let  their  honor  and  their  hypocrisy  go  weep  togetheri 
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for  both  are  defoatcd.     The  present  administration  is  too  mora] 
for  hypocrites,  and  too  economical  for  public  spendthrifts. 

A  man,  tiie  least  acquainted  with  diplomatic  afiairs,  must  know 
tliat  a  neglect  in  punctuality  is  not  one  of  the  legal  causes  of  war, 
unless  that  neglect  be  confirmed  by  a  refusal  to  perfbrro ;  and  even 
thon  it  depends  upon  circumstances  connected  with  it.  The  world 
would  bo  in  continual  quarrels  and  war,  and  commerce  be  annOd- 
Ittted,  if  Algerine  policy  was  tho  law  of  nations.  And  were  America, 
instead  of  becoming  an  example  to  the  old  world  of  good  and  monl 
governmont  and  civil  manners,  or,  if  they  like  it  better,  of  gentle- 
manly  conduct  towards  other  nations,  to  set  up  the  character  of 
rufltan,  tliat  of  word  and  blow,  and  the  blow  first ,  and  tfaerebr  ghv 
tho  cxamplo  of  pidling  down  the  little  that  civiliiatioa  has  guaed 
upon  barbarism,  her  independence,  instead  of  being  an  honor  mai 
a  ble8!sing,  would  bocomo  a  curse  upon  the  world  and  upon  heneSl 

The  conduct  of  tlic  Barbary  powers,  though  unjust  in  principle, 
is  suited  to  tlioir  prejudices,  situation,  and  circumstances  Tie 
crusadoa  of  tho  church  to  exterminate  tliem,  fixed  in  their  miadsiir 
unoblitemted  belief  that  every  Christian  power  was  th^  Mora! 
enemy.  Their  religious  prejudices,  therefore,  suggest  the  pa&sr. 
which  their  situation  and  circumstances  protect  tfaem  xb.  Asm 
people,  tliey  are  neitlier  commercial  nor  agncuhoFal,  tisj  MutbLg 
import  nor  export;  have  no  property  floating  on  the  seas,  aar  ^up 
and  cargoes  m  tho  ports  of  foreign  nations.  No  retaKti— u  ikji 
fore,  ran  bo  acted  upon  them,  and  they  sin  secure  from  ] 

But  this  b  not  the  case  with  the  United  States.    If  s 
Barbary  power  she  must  answer  for  h  as  a  ctrifiBBd  < 
commero*  b  continually  passing  on  the  seas  exposed  ae  ciquuif:. 
and  her  ships  and  cargoes  in  foreign  ports  to  detentioB  i 
An  act  of  war  oommitled  by  her  in  the  Mississippi,  ' 
a  m^ar  agaiaal  tlie  comaierce  of  the  Adantic  States,  and  ifae 
wottM  hare  to  curse  die  policy  that  provoked  the  fbraKr.     Ini 
point,  thriefbre,  in  which  the  character  and  interest  of  A 
Staters  be  considered,  it  would  ill  become  her  to  vt  an 
contrary  to  the  policy  and  custom  of  civilised  powers^  \ 
tiatd  only  by  the  Barbarr  powers,  that  of  strikii^ 
cxposculaies. 

But  can  any  man,  calling  himself  a  legislator,  and 
hb  coasBlitucnts  to  kaow  something  of  hb  duty,  be  so  itsMi«iL>  k  a 
iw^iae  that  seixiag  on  New  Orleans  would  finish  the  a&xr  cr  i 
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eontribute  towards  It  On  the  contrary  it  would  have  made  it  worse. 
The  treaty  right  of  deposite  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  right  of  the 
navigatiofi  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  are  distant 
things.  .New  Orleans  is  more  than  an  hundred  miles  in  the  country 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and,  as  a  place  of  deposite,  is  of  no 
value  if  the  mouth  of  the  river  be  shut,  which  ehher  France  or 
Spain  could  do,  and  which  our  possession  of  New  Orleans  could 
neither  prevent  or  remove.  New  Orleans  in  our  possession,  by  an 
act  of  hostility,  would  have  become  a  blockaded  port,  and  conse- 
quently of  no  value  to  the  western  people  as  a  place  of  deposite. 
Since,  therefore,  an  interruption  had  arisen  to  the  commerce  of  the 
western  states,  and  until  the  matter  could  be  brought  to  a  fair  ex- 
planation, it  was  of  less  injury  to  have  the  port  shut  and  the  river 
open,  than  to  have  the  river  shut  and  the  port  in  our  possession. 

That  New  Orleans  could  be  taken,  required  no  stretch  of  policy 
to  plan,  nor  spirit  of  enterprize  to  affect.  It  was  like  marching 
behind  a  man  to  knock  him  down:  and  the  dastardly  slyness  of 
such  an  attack  would  have  stained  the  fame  of  1^  United  States. 
Where  there  is  no  danger,  cowards  are  bold,  and  captain  Bobadils 
are  to  be  found  in  the  senate  as  well  as  on  the  stage.  Even  Govern 
jieicr,  on  such  a  march,  dare  have  shown  a  leg. 

The  people  of  the  western  country  to  whom  the  Mississippi  serves 
as  an  inland  sea  to  their  commerce,  must  be  supposed  to  understand 
the  circumstances  of  that  commerce  better  than  a  man  who  is  a 
stranger  to  it;  and  as  they  have  sh6wn  no  approbation  of  the  war- 
whoop  measures  of  the  federal  senators,  it  becomes  presumptive 
evidence  they  disprove  them.  This  is  a  new  mortification  for  those 
war-whoop  politicians;  for  the  case  is,  that  finding  themselves 
losing  ground  and  withering  away  in  the  Atlantic  states,  they  laid 
hold  of  the  affair  of  New  Orleans,  id  the  vain  hope  of  rooting  and 
reinforcing  themselves  in  the  western  states;  and  they  did  this 
without  perceiving  that  it  was  one  of  those  ill  judged  hypocritical 
expedients  in  politics,  that  whether  it  succeeded  or  failed  the  event 
would  be  the  same.  Had  their  motion  succeeded,  it  would  have 
endangered  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  states  and  ruined  their 
reputation  there ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  attempt  to  make  a 
tool  of  the  western  people  was  so  badly  concealed  as  to  extinguish 
all  credit  with  them. 

But  hypocrisy  is  a  i^ce  of  a  sanguine  constitution.  It  flatten 
and  promises  itself  every  thing;   and  it  has  yet  to  learn,  with 
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respect  to  moral  and  political  reputation  it  is  less  dangerous  to 
ofTend  than  to  deceive. 

To  tlie  measures  of  administration,  supported  by  thb  firmness 
and  integrity  of  the  majority  in  congress,  the  United  States  owe, 
as  far  as  human  means  are  concerned,  the  presenration  of  peace, 
and  of  national  honor.  The  confidence  which  the  western  people 
reposed  in  the  government  and  their  representatives  is  rewarded 
with  success.  They  are  reinstated  in  their  rights  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time ;  and  their  harmony  with  the  people  of  New 
Orleans,  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Stales,  which 
would  have  been  broken,  and  the  seeds  of  discord  sown  in  its  place, 
had  hostilities  been  preferred  to  accommodation,  remains  unim- 
paired. Have  the  federal  ministers  of  the  church  meditated  on 
these  matters  1  and  laying  aside,  as  they  ought  to  do,  their  elec- 
tioneering and  vindictive  prayers  and  sermons,  returned  thanks  that 
peace  is  preserved,  and  commerce  without  the  stain  of  blood. 

In  the  pleasing  contemplation  of  tliis  state  of  things  the  mind,  by 
comparison,  carries  itself  back  to  those  days  of  uproar  and  extrava- 
gance that  marked  the  career  of  the  former  administration,  and 
decides,  by  the  unstudied  impulse  of  its  own  feelings,  that  something 
must  then  have  been  wrong.  Why  was  it,  that  America,  formed 
for  happiness,  and  reuiote  by  situation  and  circumstances  from  the 
troubles  and  tumults  of  the  European  world,  became  plunged  into 
its  vortex  and  contaminated  with  its  crimes  1  The  answer  b  easy. 
Those  who  were  then  at  the  liead  of  afiairs  were  apostates  firom 
the  principles  of  the  revolution.  Raised  to  an  elevation  they  had 
not  a  right  to  expect,  nor  judgment  to  conduct,  they  became  like 
feathers  in  tlie  air,  and  blown  about  by  every  puff  of  passion  or 
conceit. 

Candor  would  find  some  apology  for  their  coixluct  if  want  of 
'^idgmcnt  was  their  only  defect.  But  error  and  crime,  though  o(\en 
alike  in  their  features,  are  distant  in  their  characters  and  in  their 
origin.  The  one  has  its  source  in  the  weakness  of  the  bead,  the 
other  in  the  badness  of  the  heart,  and  the  coalition  of  the  two, 
describes  the  former  administration. 

Had  no  injurious  consequences  arben  from  the  conduct  of  that 
administration,  it  might  have  passed  for  error  or  imbecility,  and 
been  permitted  to  die  and  be  forgotten.  The  grave  b  kind  to 
innocent  offence.  But  even  innocence,  when  it  b  a  cause  of  injury 
ought  to  undergo  an  inquiry. 
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The  country,  during  the  time  of  the  former  administration,  was 
kept  in  continual  agitation  and  alarm ;  and  that  no  investigation 
might  be  made  into  its  conduct  it  entrenched  itself  within  a  magic 
circle  of  terror,  and  called  it  a  sedition  law.  Violent  and  mys- 
terious in  its  measures  and  arrogant  in  its  manners,  it  affected  to 
dbdain  information,  and  insulted  the  principles  that  raised  it  from 
obscurity.  John  Adams  and  Timothy  Pickering  were  men  whom 
nothing  but  the  accidents  of  the  times  rendered  visible  on  the  politi- 
cal horizon.  Elevation  turned  their  heads,  and  public  indignation 
hath  cast  them  to  the  ground.  But  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
and  measures  of  that  administration  is  nevertheless  necessary. 

The  country  was  put  to  great  expense.  Loans,  taxes,  and 
standing  armies  became  the  standing  order  of  the  day.  The  militia, 
said  Secretary  Pickering,  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  fifty 
thousand  men  must  be  raised.  For  wbati  no  cause  to  justify  such 
measures  has  yet  appeared.  No  discovery  of  such  a  cause  has  yet 
been  made.  The  pretended  sedition  law  shut  up  the  sources  ol 
investigation,  and  the  precipitate  flight  of  John  Adams  closed  the 
scene.     But  the  matter  ought  not  to  sleep  here. 

It  is  not  to  gratify  resentment,  or  encourage  it  in  others,  that  I 
enter  upon  this  subject.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  accuse 
me  of  a  persecuting  spirit.  But  some  explanation  ought  to  be  had. 
The  motives  and  objects  respecting  the  extraordinary  and  expensive 
measures  of  the  former  administration  ought  to  be  known.  The 
sedition  law,  that  shield  of  the  moment,  prevented  it  then,  and  jus- 
tice demands  it  now.  If  the  public  have  been  imposed  upon,  it  is 
proper  they  should  know  it,  for  wl>ere  judgment  is  to  act,  or  a 
choice  is  to  be  made,  knowledge  is  first  necessary.  The  concilia- 
tion of  parlies,  if  it  does  not  grow  out  of  explanation,  partakes  of 
the  character  of  collusion  or  indifference. 

There  has  been  guilt  somewhere ;  and  it  is  better  to  fix  it  where 
it  belongs,  and  separate  the  deceiver  from  the  deceived,  than  that 
suspicion,  the  bane  of  society,  should  range  at  large,  and  sour  the 
public  mind.  The  military  measures  that  were  proposed  and 
carrying  on  during  the  former  administration,  could  not  have  for 
their  object  the  defence  of  the  country  against  invasion.  This  is  a 
case  that  decides  itself;  for  it  is  self  evident,  that  while  the  war 
raged  in  Europe,  neither  France  nor  England  could  spare  a  man  to 
send  to  America.  The  object,  therefore,  must  be  something  at 
liome,  and  that  something  was  the  overthrow  of  the  representative 
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system  of  government,  for  it  could  be  nothing  else.  Bat  the  plot 
ters  got  into  confusion  and  became  enemies  to  each  other.  Adams 
hated  and  was  jealous  of  Hamilton,  and  Hamilton  hated  and  despised 
both  Adams  and  Washington.  Surly  Timothy  stood  aloof,  as  he 
did  at  the  affair  of  Lexington,  and  the  part  that  fell  to  the  public 
was  to  pay  the  expense. 

But  ought  a  people  who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  were  fighting  tl»e 
battles  of  tho  world,  for  liberty  had  no  home  but  here,  ought  such 
a  people  to  stand  quietly  by  and  see  that  liberty  undermined  by 
apostacy  and  overthrown  by  intrigue  1  Let  the  tombs  of  the  slain 
recall  their  recollection,  and  the  forethought  of  what  their  children 
are  to  be,  revive  and  fix  in  their  hearts  tlie  love  of  liberty. 

If  the  former  administration  can  justify  its  conduct,  give  it  the 
opportunity. '  The  manner  in  which  John  Adams  disappeared  from 
the  government  renders  an  inquiry  the  more  necessary.  He  gave 
some  account  of  himself,  lame  and  confused  as  It  was,  to  certain 
eastern  wise  men  who  came  to  pay  homage  to  him  on  his  birthday. 
But  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  do  this,  ought  he  not  to  have  ren- 
dered an  account  to  the  public  They  had  a  right  to  expect  it  of 
him.  In  that  tete  a  tete  account,  he  says,  "  Some  measures  were 
the  effect  of  imperious  necessity,  much  against  my  inclination.'* 
What  measures  does  Mr.  Adams  meanj  and  what  Is  the  imperious 
necessity  to  which  he  alludes  T  "  Others  (says  he)  were  measures 
of  the  legislature,  which,  although  approved  when  passed,  were 
never  previously  proposed  or  recommended  by  me."  What  mea- 
sures, it  may  be  asked,  were  those,  for  the  public  have  a  right  to 
know  the  conduct  of  their  representatives  ?  "  Some  (says  he)  left 
to  my  discretion  were  never  executed,  because  no  necessity  for  them, 
in  my  judgment,  ever  occurred." 

What  does  this  dark  apology,  mixed  with  accusation,  amount  to, 
but  to  increase  and  confirm  the  suspicion  that  something  was  WTong? 
Administration  only  was  possessed  of  foreign  official  information, 
and  it  was  only  upon  that  information  communicated  by  him  pub- 
licly or  privately,  or  to  congress,  that  congress  could  act,  and  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Adams  to  show,  from  the  condition  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  that  any  imperious  necessity  called  for  the  war-  . 
like  and  expensive  measures  of  his  administration. 

What  the  correspondence  between  administration  and  Rufus 
Kmg  in  London,  or  Quincy  Adams  in  Holland,  or  Berlin,  might  be, 
u  but  little  known.     The  public  papers  have  told  us  that  the  former 
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became  cup-bearer  from  the  London  underwriters  to  captain  Tmx- 
ton,  for  which,  as  minister  from  a  neutral  nation,  he  ought  to  have 
been  censured.  It  is,  however  a  feature  tliat  marks  the  politics  of 
the  minister,  and  hints  at  the  character  of  the  correspondence. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  several  members  of  both  houses 
of  congress,  that  an  inquiry,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  lato 
adminbtration,  ought  to  be  gone  into.  The  convulsed  state  into 
which  the  country  has  been  thrown,  will  be  best  settled  by  a  full  and 
fair  exposition  of  the  conduct  of  that  administration,  and  the  causes 
and  object  of  that  conduct.  To  be  deceived,  or  to  remain  deceived, 
can  be  the  interest  of  no  man  who  seeks  the  public  good ;  and  it  b 
the  deceiver  only,  or  one  interested  in  the  deception,  that  can  wbh 
to  preclude  enquiry. 

Tiie  suspicion  against  the  late  administration  is,  that  it  was  plot- 
ting to  overturn  the  representative  system  of  government,  and  that 
it  spread  alarms  of  invasions  that  had  no  foundation,  as  a  pretence 
for  raising  and  establishing  a  military  force  as  the  means  of  accom« 
plishing  that  object. 

The  law,  called  the  sedition  law,  enacted,  that  **  If  any  person 
should  wriie  or  publbh,  or  cause  to  be  written  ot  published,  any 
libel  (without  defining  what  a  libel  is)  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  either  houses  of  congress,  or  against  the  president, 
he  should  be  punbhed  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  tliousand  dollars, 
and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years**' 

But  it  b  a  much  greater  crime  for  a  president  to  plot  against  a 
constitution  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  than  for  an  individual 
to  j)lot  against  a  president ;  and  consequently,  John  Adams  b  ac- 
countable to  the  public  for  liis  conduct,  as  the  individuals  under  lib 
administration  were  to  the  sedition  law. 

The  object,  however,  of  an  enquiry,  in  this  case,  b  not  to  punish, 
but  to  satbfy ;  and  to  show,  by  example,  to  future  administrations, 
that  an  abuse  of  power  and  trust,  however  dbguised  by  appear- 
ances, or  rendered  plausible  by  pretence,  b  one  time  or  otlier  to  be 
accounted  for. 

THOMAS    PAINE. 

Bordentoum^  on  the  Delaware^ 
New  Jersey,  March  12, 1803. 


^^TX  AffG^ilqlt^Miti'l  ill  ay/Jay% 

^  H:da^  Uu  f^tiliiTft  fbuAosi  Una  Irt^  mii  UMiq  *mM^ 
'  sifarl  I  .0  .1^     «l»it£ici«Mi  bun  M7»(  nii}  ?J^£»i , 

''      ^  ^     ,      '  '^        - -       .btisMtoi 


THE  WILL  OF  THOMAS  PAINE. 


Tht  People  of  the  State  of  New  York^  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Free 
and  Independent,  to  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come^  or 
may  concern,  send  greeting  : 

Know  yr,  That  the  annexed  is  a  true  copy  of  the  Will  of 
THOMAS  PAINE,  deceased,  as  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
surrogate,  in  and  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York.  In  testi- 
mony whereof,  we  have  caused  the  seal  of  office  of  our  said  surro- 
gate to  be  hereunto  affixed.  Witness,  Silvanus  Miller,  Esq.,  sur- 
rogate of  said  county,  at  the  city  of  New  York,  the  twelfth  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine, 
and  of  our  Independence  the  thirty-fourth. 

SILUANUS  MILLER. 

The  last  W^ill  and  Testament  of  me,  the  subscriber,  Thomas 
Paine,  reposing  confidence  in  my  Creator  God,  and  in  no  other  be- 
ing, for  I  know  of  no  other,  nor  believe  in  any  other.  I,  Thomas 
Paine,  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  author  of  the  work  entitled  Com- 
mon Sense,  written  in  Philadelphia,  in  1775,  and  published  in  that 
city  the  beginning  of  January,  1776,  which  awaked  America  to  a 
declaration  of  Independence  on  the  fourth  of  July  following,  which 
was  as  fast  as  the  work  could  spread  through  such  an  extensive 
country  ;  author  also  of  the  several  numbers  of  the  American  Cri' 
sis,  thirteen  in  all ;  published  occasionally  during  the  progress  of 
the  revolutionary  war — the  last  is  on  the  peace ;  author  also  of 
Rights  of  Man,  parts  the  first  and  second,  written  and  publislied  in 
London,  in  1791  and  1792 ;  author  also  of  a  work  on  religion.  Age 
of  Reason,  parts  the  first  and  second.  N.  B.  I  have  a  third  part  by 
me  in  manuscript,  and  an  answer  to  the  bishop  of  LlandafT;  author 
also  of  a  work,  lately  published,  entitled  Examination  of  the  Pas^ 
sages  in  the  New  Testament,  Quoted  from  the  Old,  and  called 
Prophecies  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and  showing  there  are  no 
Prophecies  of  any  such  Person;  author  also  of  several  other 
works  not  here  enumerated.  Dissertations  on  First  Principles  of 
Government, — Decline  and  Fall  of  the  English  System  of  Finance 
"-^Agrarian  Justice,  &.c.  &.C.,  make  this  my  last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment, that  is  to  say :  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  executors  herein- 
after appointed,  Walter  Morton  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  thirty 
shares  I  hold  in  the  New  York  Phoenix  Insurance  Company,  which 
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•  -rsc  me  ouneen  .lundrefd  and  seventy  dollars,  they  are  worth  noi» 
.'jwnris  -[  iftcva  humfred  dollars,  and  all  my  moveable  effects, 
.na  .«M»  he  nuney  diat  may  be  in  my  trunk  or  elsewhere  at  the 
.aftft  ^C  av  iecease,  paying  thereout  the  expenses  of  my  funeral, 
ai  rmcvrtis  u»  tbe  said  shares,  moveables,  and  money  for  Margaret 
3nmier  3«iiiarTtiIe.  wife  of  Nicholas  Bonneville,  of  Paris,  for  her 
^•u  -«4ie  ii»i  aepante  use,  and  at  her  own  disposal,  notwithstanding 
ei  w^rt^xns.  .\5  to  my  hrm  in  New  Rochelle,  I  give,  devise,  and 
i:<«Mfr  tin  -ikf  same  to  my  said  executors,  Walter  Morton  and 
r*Ti/iatt»  .Viiiiis  Eamet,  and  to  the  survivor  of  them,  his  heirs 
:iau  :&»4^«^  imfvYr,  ix  TxrsT  nevertheless,  to  sell  and  dispose 
:i  ins  iiiTta  sue  tbrreof,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Andrew  A. 
TV^a,.  Je^^rnniii^  i£  tiie  west  end  of  the  orchard,  and^  running  in 

X   UK  inn  :fae  ami  kU  to Coles,  to  the  end  of  the  farm,  and 

'.V  ^.y*y  the  nuoey  irtsing  from  such  sale  as  hereinafter  directed. 
I  it^e  :o  »y  Tie»fe  Waher  Morton,  of  the  New  York  Phoenix  In- 
5iifluKe  C<MBpany>  ajid  Tbomas  Addis  Emmet,  Counsellor  at  Law, 
!aie  H  Iieiauii*.  twv  kuaired  dollars  each,  and  one  hundred  dollars 
:t»  .Mnk  P^mer^  w^diiw  cf  Eliho  Palmer,  late  of  New  York,  to  be 
jMuii  Jut  ji  'M  mtwix  xrexD?  from  said  sale ;  and  I  give  the  re- 
ointuuer  jf  M  niimry  vsxo^  from  that  sale,  one  half  thereof  to 
Ctio  ^ckiiNtttv  ar  l^flt  «  Upper  Mary-le-Bone  Street,  London, 
UM  he  nh^  Bajt*'^  Xklnlis  Bonneville,  of  Paris,  husband  of 
>lhntitft9i  9^  Sutlntf«tft^,  ajjbresaid :  and  as  to  the  south  part  of  the 
>«ia  ' arttt,  ^^cttihio^  -jcwtirvi*  of  one  hundred  acres,  in  trust  to  i  ent 
vMi  tie  sduiKN  ^  7Cf)«fnvit$e  pot  it  to  profit,  as  shall  be  found  most 
ta«v  -^^^ai^it,  JhKi  :v  >Mv  tSf  n^als  and  profits  thereof  to  the  said  Mar- 
^Ai'v%  5L  85whic**1!Wv  'II  :ras«  ft>r  her  children,  Benjamin  Bonneville, 
i«Hi  rVohw^  >/itiJift3Se.  their  education  and  maintenance,  until 
.th.j.  v>Mi«  >/  'i^e  urif  of  tw»>my«one  years,  in  order  that  she  may 
t  a;^  fKiii  '»t?«l  j^  ^t>tv  thorn  siood  and  useful  learning,  and  instruct 
.«K  lit  u  iieu'  .Kic^i  ^'^  ltx>d.  aiid  the  practice  of  morality,  the  rent  of 
•.IK  .A.ki*  »f  tji*  JK¥c^^  of  ilie  money  for  which  it  may  be  sold,  as 
H:«vta.uicr  :iicnv\w^«to  be  employed  in  their  education.  And 
4iWc  :iic  >cuth^r$c  «^f  the  saki  children  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age 
,^i  <.%ctu;^^>ue  >eaf^  in  further  trust  to  convey  the  same  to  the  said 
vrii  uixiu  >iK&iv  4mi  shmv  alike,  in  fee  simple.  But  if  it  shall  be 
itM^iK  4a>  isdbW  by  uy  executors  and  executrix,  or  the  survivors 
^^  ;«i,ai»  a  Aiiy  tim^  Nffore  the  youngest  of  the  said  children  shall 
^>f  H^  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  said  south  side  of  the  said 
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farm,  in  that  case  I  hereby  authorize  and  empower  my  said  execu- 
tors to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same,  and  I  direct  that  the  money 
arismg  from  such<  sale  be  put  into  stock,  either  in  the  United  States 
Bank  stock,  or  New  York  Phoenix  Insurance  Company  stock,  the 
interest  or  dividends  thereof  to  be  applied  as  is  already  directed  for 
the  education  and  mamtenance  of  the  said  children,  and  the  princi- 
pal to  be  transferred  to  the  said  children,  or  the  survivor  of  them, 
on  his  or  tlicir  coming  of  age.  I  know  not  if  the  society  of  people, 
called  Quakers,  admit  a  person  to  be  buried  in  their  burying  ground, 
who  does  not  belong  to  their  society,  but  if  they  do,  or  will  admit 
me,  I  would  prefer  being  bur;ed  there ;  my  father  belonged  to  that 
profession,  and  I  was  partly  brought  up  in  it.  But  if  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  their  rules  to  do  this,  I  desire  to  be  buried  on  my  own 
farm  at  New  Rochelle.  The  place  where  I  am  to  be  buried,  to  be  a 
square  of  twelve  feet,  to  be  enclosed  with  rows  of  trees,  and  a  stone 
or  post  and  rail  fence,  with  a  headstone  with  my  name  and  age  en- 
graved upon  it,  author  of  Common  Sense.  I  nominate,  constitute, 
and  appoint  Walter  Morton,  of  the  New  York  Phoenix  Insurance 
Company,  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Counsellor  at  Law,  late 
of  Ireland,  and  Margaret  B.  Bonneville,  executors  and  executrix 
to  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  requesting  the  said  Walter 
Morton  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  that  they  will  give  what  assist- 
ance they  conveniently  can  to  Mrs.  Bonneville,  and  see  that  the 
children  be  well  brought  up.  Thus  placing  confidence  in  their 
friendship,  I  herewith  take  my  final  leave  of  them  and  of  the  world. 
I  have  lived  an  honest  and  useful  life  to  mankind;  my  time  has 
been  spent  in  doing  good,  and  I  die  in  perfect  composure  and  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  my  Creator,  God.  Dated  the  eighteenth 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine ; 
and  I  have  also  signed  my  name  to  the  other  sheet  of  tliis  Will,  in 
testimony  of  its  being  a  part  thereof. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  testator,  in  our 
presence,  who,  at  his  request,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
have  set  our  names  as  witnesses  thereto,  the  words  "publbhed  and 
declared"  first  intenmed. 

Wm.  KEESE, 
JAMES  ANGEVINE, 
CORNELIUS  RYDER. 


EPITAPH  FOR  THE  TOMB  OF 
THOMAS  PAINE. 

WRITTEN    BY    A    FRIEND. 


Here  moulders  in  this  dusk  abode, 
One  who  to  faith  no  homage  showM: 
By  moral  law  his  life  he  tried. 
While  social  duty  was  his  guide, 
And  pure  philanthropy  the  end 
Of  all  he  did  or  could  intend. 

Prayer  he  pronounced  impiety, 
Vain  prompter  of  divine  decree : 
That  oft  implores,  with  erring  zeal. 
For  boons  subversive  of  its  weal ; 
Yet  he  retained  a  grateful  sense, 
Of  bountiful  Omnipotence; 
Nor  blushed  with  reverence  to  own. 
That  blessings  spring  from  God  alone. 

Thus  unappallM,  ho  sunk  to  rest, 
To  rise  or  lie  as  heaven  thought  best : 
Yet  future  hope  he  did  not  wave. 
Nor  mercy  for  transgressions  crave. 
The  God  who  gave  him  life  will  save.* 

*  Thomas  Paimi  was  born  at  Thotford,  in  Endand,  on  the  S9th  day  of 
January,  1737,  and  died  at  New  York,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1809,  aged  a 
litUe  over  aeventy-two  yean  and  four  months. 


,./■ 


